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CHAP.  I. 

Proceedings  concerning  the  Reget^.  Debates  upon  the  Regency  Bill-  In» 
stalMtion  of  the  Regent. 


The  wtsion  having  been  opened  by 
comnuMion,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
cheqnery  Mr  Secretary  Ryder,  Lord 
Clire,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  the 
Attorney  and  Solicitor  General,  were 
iastructed  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  provide 
for  the  administration  of  the  royal  au¬ 
thority,  and  for  the  care  of  his  majes¬ 
ty’s  royal  person  during  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  his  illness,  and  for 
Jan.  15.  the  resumption  of  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  the  royal  authority 
by  his  majesty.  Mr  Whitbread,  ob- 
lerving  that  the  hill  appeared  to  him  to 
'  differ  in  some  points  from  the  resolu¬ 
tions  upon  which  it  was  founded,  mo- 
tcd  that  the  committee  should  be  em- 
pothered  to  take  those  resolutions  into 
consideration  ;  and  this  ha- 
Jon.  17.  ving  been  agreed  to,  the 
house  resolved  itself  into  a 
committee  upon  the  subject.  In  the 
fihh  clause,  which  provided  for  the  re¬ 
sumption  of  the  royal  authority,  Mr 
Whitbread  objected  to  the  wording  of 
die  clause,  as  too  loose  and  genend  ; 
▼01,.  IV.  PART  I.  * 


and  instead  of  the  words,  **  When  his 
majesty  shall  be  restor^  to  such  a 
state  of  health  as  to  be  capable  of  re¬ 
suming  the  personal  exercise  of  the 
royal  authority,  and  shall  have  decla¬ 
red  his  royal  will  and  pleasure  there¬ 
upon,”  moved,  as  an  amendment,  that 
these  words  should  be  inserted,  *<  When 
his  majesty  shall  be  restored  to  a  full 
state  of  mental  health,  so  as  to  be  ca¬ 
pable  of  undertaking  the  personal  ex¬ 
ercise  of  the  royal  authority.”  The 
king,”  he  said,  **  ought  not  to  be  re¬ 
stored  to  authority  until  he  was  resto¬ 
red  to  health ;  and  when  he  considered 
the  conduct  of  ministers,  from  the  year 
1789  down  to  the  present  moment, 
he  saw  the  necessity  that  existed  for 
spiking  plainly  and  esjdicitly  upon 
this  occasion.”  This  amendment  was 
negatived  without  a  division. 

The  ninth  clause  declared,  **  that 
the  regent  should  take  and  subscribe 
such  oaths,  and  make  and  subscribe 
such  declarations,  and  do  all  such  acts 
as  are  required  by  the  laws  to  qualify 
•  t  A 
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lion  at  that  timot  in  consequence  of 
there  not  being  then  in  parliament  any 
person  possessra  of  the  acuteness,  and 
of  the  legal  and  professional  knowledge 
of  Sir  Samuel  Komilly.  He  propose 
to  omit  the  words  which  represented 
the  regent  as  a  person  having  an  ofBce 
of  trust,  by  which  omission  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  responsibility  would  be  left  un¬ 
touched.”  The  Master  of  the  Rolls 
said,  he  was  for  agreeing  to  this ;  for 
the  very  sufBcient  reason  that  he  could 
not  distinctly  see  the  meaning  of  the 
words.  Mr  Stephen  did  not  object  to 
the  omission ;  “  But,”  said  he,  ”  when 
I  hear  it  contended  that  th(  regent,  to 
the  whole  extent  of  his  acts,  must  be 
held  completely  irresponsible,  I  must 
declare  that  I  am  of  a  very  different 
opinion,  and  it  would  give  me  great 
uneasiness  to  see  such  a  doctrine  light- 
I7  treated  in  this  committee.  A  ^ief 
magistrate,  I  admit,  cannot  be  punish¬ 
ed  while  he  continues  in  office  ;  as  in 
the  case  of  a  governor  of  a  colony,  he 
H  irresponsible  till  the  dissolution  of 
his  trusts  But  was  it  ever  heard,  that 
he  was  irresp'onsible  at  the  time  of  his 
leaving  his  government  ?  In  like  man¬ 
ner  I  am  of  opinion,  that  a  regent  would 
become  responsible  for  his  acts  at  the 
termination  of  the  regency.”  Sir  Ar¬ 
thur  Piggott  proposed  that  the  whole 
clause  should  be  left  out.  To  this 
Mr  Perceval  relied,  '*  that  he  should 
regret  much  if  they  should  omit  the 
whole  of  a  clause  which  had  uniformly 
pervaded  our  statutes  upon  this  sub¬ 
ject.  He  would  willingly  postpone  its 
futher  consideration.”  This  mode  was 
strongly  recommended  by  Mr  B.  Ba¬ 
thurst,  and  the  clause  therefore  stood 
over  for  farther  discussion. 

The  next  question  respected  the  du* 
ration  of  the  restrictions.  Mr  Perce¬ 
val  moved,  that  they  should  continue 
for  the  space  of  a  twelvemonth,  after 
the  first  of  February  next,  if  parlia- 
incnt,  at  the  expiration  of  that  time, 
should  be  usembled,  and  should  have 


Been  sitting  for  six  weeks  immediately 
previous  to  the  day  ajmointed.  “This,” 
he  said,  “  was  not  for  the  puiqiose  of 
giving  an  addition  to  the  time,  but  in 
order  that  parliament  might  have  an 
opportunity  of  considering  the  subject 
before  the  limitations  expired,  as  hit 
majesty  might  happen  at  that  very  time 
to  be  so  near  a  «tate  of  recovery,  tliat 
a  very  little  farther  time  might  be  aH 
that  would  be  required  to  complete  his 
capacity  for  resuming  the  reins  of  go^. 
vemment.”  Mr  Ponsonby  opposed 
this;  and  moved  that  the  limitations 
should  expire  at  the  expiration  of  six 
calendar  months,  from  the  day  of  the  ^ 
passing  of  the  act.  'Mr  Whitbread  sup- 
orted  this  amendment.  “  The  right 
onourable  gentleman,”  said  he,  *‘haB 
repelled  the  charge  of  insulting  the 
Prince  of  Wales ;  but  what  has  he  been 
doing  this  night  i  He  talks  of  protect¬ 
ing  the  king  !  against  whom  is  he  to  be 
protected  ?  Against  the  prince.  Why 
then  it  is  assumed  that  the  prince  in¬ 
tends  to  embarrass  the  government  of 
his  father,  and  to  abuse  the  preroga¬ 
tive  intrusted  to  him  in  such  a  way  aa 
to  retard,  or  prevent,  his  majesty’s  re¬ 
covery!”  Mr  Canning  argued  in  a 
better  spirit  for  the  shorter  term.  Ha¬ 

ving,”  he  said,  “  given  it  as  his  opinion 
that  the  power  of  creating  peers  ought 
not  to  be  suspended  at  all,  he  thought 
that  if  there  was  to  be  a  suspension* 
the  shortest  period  was  the  best.  And 
he  was  adverse  to  the  longer  period* 
accompanied  with  the  six  weeks,  on 
another  principle ;  for  then  the  matter 
would  again  become  subject  to  par¬ 
liamentary  investigation.  Now,  he 
thought  that  one  of  the  main  argu¬ 
ments  in  favour  of  the  proceeding  by 
bill  was,  that  the  exercise  of  the  royal 
functions  would  thus  be  settled  once 
for  all.  If  the  regent  were  subjected 
to  the  disadvantages  of  this  course  of 
proceeding,  he  ought  also  to  have  the 
advantages,  without  having  the  onus 
put  upon  him  of  contending  about  the 
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t.  •'(ninatioB  of  the  mtrictioni.  And 
if  the  restrictions  could  be  supposed  to 
refer  to  the  duration  of  the  ung^s  ill> 
ness,  ther  ought  to  extend  then  the 
whole  of  his  niiqe8ty*s  life.**  The 
question  was  put  to  the  vote,  and  the 
longer  term  was  carried  by  a  majority 
of  184  to  160. 

Upon  the  clause  which  restricted 
the  regent  from  granting  offices  in  re¬ 
version,  or  any  ^ce  or  prasion  for  a 
longer  term  than  during  ms  majesty's 
pleasure,  except  such  offices  as  by  law 
must  be  grant^,  Mr  Tierney  repeated 
the  favourite  charge  of  the  opposition, 
that  nothing  could  more  strikingly  dis¬ 
plays  the  marked  distrust  of  the  prince, 
which  pervaded  the  whole  measure. 
Mr  Perceval  made  answer,  that  so  long 
as  these  insinuations  were  repeated,  so 
long  and  so  constantly  would  he  deny 
them,  feeling  confident  that  those  who 
used  them  had  no  fair  end  in  contem- 

Elation,  which  such  means  were  calcu- 
ited  to  obtain.  **  If,  indeed,**  said 
he,  **it  were  possible  that  I  could  be 
mean  enough  to  recommend  myself  to 
the  frrrour  of  the  prince,  by  studying 
modes  of  ingratiation ;  if  1  could  re¬ 
concile  it  to  my  mind  to  act  upon  such 
a  prindple,  I  would  persevere  in  the 
measures  a^ch  I  have  proposed ;  be¬ 
cause  I  am  convinced  that  if  the  re¬ 
gent  searched  for  a  minister  in  whose 
firmness  and  integrity  he  might  rely,^ 
he  could  not  be  Mter  directed  in  his 
choice  than  to  those  who  had  preser¬ 
ved  unshaken  their  fidelity  to  nis  fa¬ 
ther.  This  sfould  be  the  line  of  con¬ 
duct  to  which  I  would  adhere  t  and  in 
so  doing,  I  shoidd  act  upon  the  per- 
siasion  that  the  prince's  nvour  would 
be  my  ultimate  reward  {  and  that  the 
impression  which  it  must  make  on  a 
benevolent  heart,  and  mi  enlarged  un¬ 
derstanding,  wodM  be  to  conciliate 
Meem,  not  to  inspire  i!Version. 

**  The  clause  respecting  the  house¬ 
hold,**  Mr  Perceval  said,  *<was  left 
(^en  for  any  amendmenta  that  the  com¬ 


mittee  might  think  necMsary,  as  it  had 
been  impossible  exactly  to  collect  the 
sentiments  of  the  house  upon  that  sub¬ 
ject.  He  proposed  that  the  general 
power  over  the  household  should  be 
vested  in  the  queen,  with  certain  ex- 
crations,  and  with  a  proviso,  that  the 
officers  to  be  kft  under  her  majesty's 
controul  should  not  be  removeable ;  and 
that,  of  those  officers  not  employed 
about  the  king’s  person,  no  reappoint¬ 
ment  should  tue  place  in  case  of  death. 
The  office  of  lord  chamberlain  being 
vacant,  he  proposed  that  the  vice 
chamberlain  should  execute  its  duties. 
He  proposed  also  to  except  from  the 
queen’s  appointment  the  gentlemen 
and  grooms  of  the  bed-chamber,  the 
captain  of  the  yeomen  of  his  majesty’s 
guard,  and  the  captain  of  the  band  of 
gentlemen  pensioners ;  as  these  two  lit- 
ter  officers  were  necessary  only  to  his 
majesty's  personal  appearance  in  state, 
the  appointment  of  them  might  pro- 
perly  be  transferred  to  the  regent.  The 
non-appointment  of  a  lord  chamberlain 
of  his  majesty's  household,  would  afford 
a  fund  for  the  appointment  of  a  lord 
chamberlain  for  the  regent.  He  pro^ 
posed  also  to  give  the  regent  a  master 
of  the  horse,  a  steward  of  the  household, 
five  or  six  lords  of  the  bed-chamber, 
and  twice  as  many  gentlemen  of  the 
bed-chamber,  the  salaries  of  all  which, 
exclusively  of  that  of  the  lord  chamber- 
laia,  would  not  exceed  10-of  12,0001.” 
Mr  Ponsonby  exposed  this  arrange¬ 
ment,  arguing  that  it  would  dispos¬ 
sess  the  regent  of  all  that  pomp  and 
splendour  which  the  constitution  con¬ 
templated  as  necessary  for  the  execn- 
tion  of  the  re^  functions,  and  for  the 
maintenanceofthedignity  of  thethrone. 
He  contended,  that  the  opinion  of  the 
people,  as  decidedly  expressed  in  their 
petitions  upon  the  subject,  was,  that 
the  kingly  power  ought  to  be  confer¬ 
red  upon  the  regent,  unfettered  by  any 
restriction,  limitation,  or  diminution 
whatever  i  and  he  proposed  an  amend- 
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meat,  placing  under  the  aueen's  con- 
troul  the-  groom  of  the  etoU,  the  nuu. 
ter  of  the  horte,  the  keeper  of  the  privy 
purse,  auch  lords  and  gentlemen  of 
the  bed'Chamber  as  her  in^caty  might 
be  pleased  to  select,  bis  majesties  equer* 
lies,  and  all  other  officers  who  might 
be  personally  attendant  upon  the  king 
in  the  palace  wherem  he  should  «<;• 
tually  be  residing  ;  the  groom  of  the 
stole  being  vested  with  the  same  power 
over  these  officers  which  the  lord  Cham, 
berlain  would  have  possessed.  **  Such  a 
plan,”  he  said,  **  was  perfectly  plain 
and  simple,  and  it  would  carry  into 
effect  the  principle  of  the  resolution  of 
the  former  committee,  to  which  that 
which  Mr  Perceval  proposed  was  com. 
pletely  opposite.” 

Mr  Canning  observed,  that  whatever 
portion  of  pohtical  influence,  connect, 
ed  with  the  household,  could  not  be 
transferred  to  the  regent,  ought  ra. 
ther  to  be  left  altogether  in  abeyance, 
than  exercised  by  any  other  individual. 

**  He  could  not,”  he  said,  “  concur  in  " 
the  proposition  that  the  regent  should 
have  a  new  and  separate  establishment ; 
it  was  his  opinion,  on  grounds  not  of 
economy,  but  of  propriety,  that  he 
should  rather  appear  in  the  splendour 
of  his  father,  than  with  an  independent 
establishment  of  his  own  ;  and  though 
it  was  clear  that  the  queen,  having  the 
care  of  his  majesty’s  person,  ought  to 
have  some  controul  over  the  household, 
it  was  neither  -right  nor  necessary  to 
embarrass  her  with  that  species  of  con* 
troul,  to  which  considerable  political 
power  attaches.  Those  officers,  whose 
situations  partake  more  of  a  political 
than  of  a  domestic  nature,  and  whose 
duties  did  not  call  them  to  a  personal 
attendance  about  the  king,  ought,  in 
his  opinion,  to  belong  to  the  regent,  as 
part  of  the  state  of  ^e  crown,  whose 
functions  were  devolved  upon  him.” 
Mr  Canning  moved  an  amendment  to 
this  effect.  Mr  Addington  said,  **  it 
was  far  from  his  intention  to  enter  bto 


a  review  of  the  cold  details  of  the  diffe. 
rent  plans  which  had  been  submitted 
to  the  house ;  the  whole  of  the  diaeus. 
sion  had  been  more  abhorrent  from  his 
feelings,  than  any  which  he  recollected 
during  a  long  pariiamentary  life  within 
those  walls.  The  unfortunate  predica. 
ment  in  which  the  house  was  placed, 
was  the  result,  not  difficult  to  m  anti, 
cipated  at  the  time,  of  what  he  must 
call  the  hasty  and  ill.judged  adoption 
of  the  amendment  moved  by  Lord 
Gower  on  a  former  occasion.  Poste. 
rity  would  scarcely  believe  that  a  Bri. 
tish  House  of  Commons  should,  after 
a  few  weeks  illness  of  a  revered  and 
beloved  sovereign,  have  been  found 
g^vely  debating  on  the  quantum  of 
comfort,  and  of  necessary  splendour, 
which  they,  the  constitutional  g^rdi. 
ans  of  the  rights  of  their  monarch  un. 
der  his  aflhetion,  should  be  pleased  to 
dole  out  to  him,  or  rather  to  permit 
him  to  retain,  till  it  might  please  Pro. 
vidence  to  listen  to  the  united  prayers 
of  his  people  in  restoring  to  him  his 
health.*^ 

**  It  had  been  asked  in  the  debate, 
what  would  the  people  say,  if  they 
were  to  be  told  w W  and  v^at  powers 
were  to  be  withheld  from  the  regent  i 
He  would  ask  on  the  other  hand,  what 
would  be  the  sentiments  of  the  people, 
generous  and  loyal  as  they  are,  if  it 
was  possible  to  take  their  opinions  as  to 
the  quantity  of  enjoyment,  of  ease,  and 
even  of  splendour  that  Aouldbe  left  to 
their  king  in  his  distress  ?  Th^  would 
answer  with  acclamation — *  Leave  it 
all !  act  as  men  no  less  wise  than  your, 
selves  acted  twenty.two  years  ago,  and 
protect  to  the  utmost  your  sovereign, 
who  is  disabled  by  the  hand  of  Heaven 
from  protecting  himself.’  I  have  heard 
it  too,”  said  Mr  Addington,  asked 
this  night,  and  I  am  a&med  of  the 
question,  what  has  a  king  to  do  with 
splendour,  who  is  reducrai  by  illness 
to  a  state  of  incapacity  I  I  would  re. 
fer  for  ap  answer  to  the  never-to-be. 
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for^tten  opinions  expressed  on  this 
subject  by  Lord  GrenTille  22  years 
affo.  He  stated,  and  most  justly,  that 
the  very  incapacity  from  such  a  cause 
was  an  additional  reason,  so  long  as  it 
continued,  for  maintaining  the  splen* 
dour  of  royalty.  Why  ?  because  his 
majesty  being  withdrawn  from  the  eyes 
of  his  subjects,  the  pageantry  with 
-which  he  was  surrounded  presented  to 
them  a  constant  reminder  that  they 
had  still  a  king  on  the  throne,  who 
might  shortly  ^  restored  to  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  his  authority.” 

Mr  Canning’s  amendment  was  nega¬ 
tived  by  184  votes  to  160 ;  and  the 
plan,  as  proposed  by  Mr  Perceval,  car¬ 
ried  by  209  to  182.  Mr  -Ponsonby 
then  moved,  that  the  lord  steward  of 
the  household,  and  the  master  of  the 
buckhounds,  should  be  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  prince  regent.  Both 
motions  were  negatived  by  small  ma¬ 
jorities.  The  clause  which 
Jan.  18.  -was  next  discussed  related  to 
the  council  of  the  queen. 
Mr  Perceval  stated,  that  on  the  former 
occasion  it  had  been  judged  expedient 
to  name  the  counsellors,  and  not  sim¬ 
ply  to  designate  them  by  their  offices ; 
in  conformity  to  that  prec'^dent,  he 
tihould  move  that  the  Archbishops  of 
Canterbury  and  York  by  name ;  John 
Ijord  Eldon,  Lord  High  Chancel¬ 
lor,  and  Edward  Lord  EUenborough, 
Chief  Justice  of  the  King’s  Bench, 
Jamesj  Duke  of  Montrose,  George, 
Earl  of  Winchelsea,  and  Hencage  Lord 
Aylesford,  should  be  of  her  majesty’s 
council.  The  office  of  lord  chamber- 
lain  being  vacant,  it  was  necessary  that 
the  deficiency  which  this  occasioned 
should  be  supplied  ;  and  as  the  bill  of 
1788  appeared  defective,  in  not  having 
nominated  to  the  council  any  person 
who  held  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  he  proposed  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls.  Mr  Adam,  in  pursuance  of  that 
line  of  conduct  which  had  been  so  de¬ 


cidedly  taken  by  his  party,  said,  it 
was  extraordinary  that  Mr  Perceval 
had  not  nominated  one  of  the  royal 
family  upon  the  council ;  and  Lord 
George  Cavendish  proposed  the  Duke 
of  York.  To  this  Mr  Ryder  replied, 
*<  It  was  certainly  very  natural  that 
her  majesty  should  wish  to  have  the 
advice  of  those  next  in  blood  to  her  ( 
but  it  was  unnecessary  that  they  should 
be  on  the  council,  for  her  majesty  was 
in  the  daily  habit  of  seeing  them,  and 
might  consequently  receive  any  advice 
out  of  the  council  which  they  were  in¬ 
clined  to  give.  In  the  first  place,  it 
was  improper  that  the  Duke  of  York 
should  be  on  the  council,  because  he 
had  a  strong  constitutional  objection 
that  any  of  the  royal  family  should 
hold  an  office  of  trust  or  responsibility, 
unless  strong  and  valid  reasons  were  ad, 
duced  to  the  house  for  it.  Would  any 
man  deny,  that  circumstances  might 
occur  in  which  a  member  of  the  coun¬ 
cil  of  the  royal  family  might  be  called 
upon  for  advice  in  which  his  own 
interest  was  concerned!  Had  it  not 
been  already  decided,  that  the  regent 
was  the  most  improper  person  to  have 
the  care  of  the  king’s  person  ?  That 
objection  was  upon  parliamentary 
grounds ;  the  objection  equally  applied 
to  the  Duke  of  York,  or  any  of  the 
branches  of  the  royal  family  entitled 
to  the  succession  of  the  throne.  A  si, 
milar  motion  bad  been  made  in  1788, 
and  rejected.” 

Mr  Ponsonby,  on  the  contrary, 
thought  it  would  be  most  proper  and 
politic  to  have  all  his  majesty’s  sons, 
except  the  regent,  in  the  council,  as 
affording  to  Europe  a  proof  of  the 
unanimity  between  them  and  the  na¬ 
tion,  “To  reject  the  motion,”  he 
said,  **  would  be  doing  little  less  than 
holding  them  out  as  deficient  in  those 
virtues  which  the  nation  knew  they 
possessed.”  The  motion,  however, 
was  rejected. 
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After  the  variout clauses 
Jan.  21.  had  been  gone  through,  Sir 
F.  Burdett  rose  to  oppose 
the  further  consideration  of  the  re« 
port.  **  He  objected,”  he  said,  to 
the  whole,  but  more  particularly  to 
that  part  by  which  the  splendour  of 
state,  that  should  be  attached  to  the 
executire  power,  was  to  be  separated 
from  it.  This,  in  the  case  of  a  power 
intended  to  be  of  a  temporary  nature 
(which  of  itself  necessarily  induced 
weakness),  was  still  more  improper. 
The  measure  appeared  to  him  a  rash 
anddangerous experiment;  and, highly 
objectionable  as  it  was  in  its  own  na« 
ture,  it  was  rendered  still  more  so  by 
the  manner  in  which  it  had  been  ar¬ 
gued.  Gentlemen  seemed  to  argue 
the  question  as  a  mere  question  of 
property ;  as  if  the  king  had  a  pro¬ 
perty  in  the  powers  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  constitution,  instead  of 
holding  all  his  privileges  and  preroga¬ 
tives  in  trust  for  the  people.  It  was 
the  duty  of  the  representatives  of  the 
people  to  maintain  the  integrity  and 
permanence  of  a  power  flowing  from 
themselves.  It  was  the  duty  of  the 
house  to  put  an  end  as  soon  as  possi¬ 
ble  to  the  vacillating  state  in  which 
the  government  had  been  kept  for  the 
last  three  months.  The  happiness  and 
safety  of  sixteen  millions  of  people 
were  not  to  be  risked  by  imposing  re¬ 
strictions  upon  the  regent,  and  weaken¬ 
ing  his  government.  His  majesty  in 
the  course  of  the  last  twenty-two  years 
had  been  four  times  in  a  state  of  insa¬ 
nity.  Twice  within  that  period  the 
government  was  carried  on  in  his  name, 
although  he  was  utterly  incapable  of 
discharging  the  duties  of  a  sovereign 
at  the  time.  The  king  was  insane  with 
lucid  intervals,  the  duration  of  which  no 
man  could  calculate.  Was  this  a  state 
of  the  sovereignty  in  which  it  was  advi¬ 
sable  to  crip{Me  the  powers  of  the  re¬ 
gent  i  Nothing  could  be  more  danger¬ 
ous;  and  be  was  surprised  how  the  Prince 


of  Wales  could  consent  or  be  induced 
to  accept  of  the  regency  so  restricted.' 
Instead  of  putting  him  at  the  head  of, 
and  making  him  responsible  for  a  weak 
government,  they  should  give  him  aug¬ 
mented  strength.  For  himself,  he  must 
protest  against  making  dangerous  ex« 
periments  to  ascertain  the  nunimum  of 
understanding  with  which  a  king  might 
carry  on  the  executive  government. 
The  men  who  proposed  these  danger¬ 
ous  experiments,  and  who  aflected  to 
call  themselves  the  king’s  friends,  could 
not  adopt  a  more  expeditious  and  di¬ 
rect  mode  for  subverting  that  throne, 
of  which  they  had  declared  themselves 
exclusively  the  supporters  and  defend¬ 
ers.  What  could  be  more  calculated 
to  degrade  the  kingly  office  in  the  ey^es 
of  the  praple,  than  the  manner  in  which 
the  ministers  had  thought  proper  to 
hold  out  the  throne  to  them  1  For 
years  the  executive  government  had 
been  carried  on  in  the  name  of  the 
king,  though  it  was  notorious  that  his 
majesty  was  so  infirm  in  some  respects, 
that  he  neithef  could  read  the  paper 
presented  to  him  to  be  signed,  nor  af¬ 
fix  his  signature  to  it,  unless  his  hand 
was  held  and  guided  for  that  purpose, 
nor  hold  even  a  levee.  Now,  then, 
when  the  king  v’as  labouring  under  an 
additional  calamity,  the  issue  of  which 
was  necessarily  uncertain,  it  was  most 
extraordinary  to  find  the  right  honour¬ 
able  gentlemen  opposite  anxious  only 
to  make  provisions  to  secure  the  re¬ 
sumption  of  his  power  by  his  majesty, 
who  might  perhaps  never  again  be  m 
a  state  to  resume  it-  What  would  the 
country,  what  should  foreign  nations 
think  of  a  government  so  circumstan¬ 
ced  and  so  conducted  i 

«  A  great  deal  of  the  time  and  pa¬ 
tience  ot  the  house  had  been  abused 
in  arguing  the  question  upon  precC'^ 
dents,  when  it  was  obvious  that  there 
was  not  one  of  the  former  precedents 
which  bore  the  least  analogy  to  the 
present  case,  except  the  famous  pre- 
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cedent  of  1789.  Tbat  famous  pre* 
cedent  was  any  thing  bat  what  it 
professed  to  be  ;  it  was  a  vile  job» 
per^tuating  the  power  of  the  then 
mioutersy  or  at  least  preparing  the 
way  for  their  return  to  of^ce,  by  put¬ 
ting  it  out  of  the  power  of  their  suc¬ 
cessors  to  carry  on  the  government  in 
tbe  crippled  state  to  which  it  wpuld 
be  reduced  by  the  restrictions  propo¬ 
sed  at  that  period.  But  on  an  occa¬ 
sion  of  such  peril  and  difficulty  the 
house  was  bound  to  discard  all  prece¬ 
dents  from  their  consideration,  and 
once  for  all  come  back  to  common 
sense  and  common  understanding.  The 
powers  vested  in  the  executive  govern¬ 
ment  were  either  more  than  were  ne¬ 
cessary  for  carrying  it  on,  or  they  were 
barely  sufficient.  If  they  were  more 
than  was  necessary,  let  them  be  dimi¬ 
nished,  whether  in  the  hands  of  a  so¬ 
vereign  or  of  a  regent ;  but  if,  as  was 
generally  maintained,  they  were  only 
what  were  absolutely  necessary,  let 
them  not  be  curtailed  in  'the  hands  of 
a  regent,  to  the  infinite  danger  of  the 
country.  The  advocates  for  these  re- 
strictions  would  do  well  to  recollect, 
that  they  had  not  the  same  means  of 
recommending  and  supporting  them 
as  the  author  of  the  plan  of  1789.  At 
that  period  the  minister  contrived  to 
become  tbe  popular  champion,  and  to 
have  the  popular  cry  in  his  favour ; 
but  the  authors  of  the  present  measure 
had  not  the  talents  to  excite  the  same 
enthusiasm  in  their  favour.  The  apathy 
of  the  people  on  this  occasion  they 
construed  into  approbation  of  their 
proceedings.  He  could  not  account 
for  this  apathy  ;  but  he  knew  enough 
of  the  public  sentiment  to  say,  that  it 
was  adverse  to  a  government  with  weak 
and  divided  powers,  and  consequently 
to  a  crippled  and  restricted  regency. 
He  would  not  longer  trespass  on  the 
time  of  the  house  by  any  observations 
on  the  fiction  by  which  the  grnt  seal 
was  to  be  put  to  a  commission  for 


opening  parliament,  Ipikl  the  various 
pretexts  tbat  ministers  hid  had  re¬ 
course  to  during  the  last  three  months, 
for  the  purpose  of  gaining  tune,  ana 
turning  it  to  their  own  advintage.  .Mr 
Perceval  would  do  wdl  to  recollect, 
that  tbe  same  means  by  which  be  got 
a  parhament  to  supp^  him  would 
soon  be  in  the  poorer  of  his  political 
opponents,  and  that  tbey  might  get  a 
paiiiament  to  undo  every  thing  that 
was  now  proposed.  The  proce^ngs, 
altogether,  he  considered  as  a  mere 
pretence  for  delaying  the  settlement 
of  the  government ;  which,  however 
advantageous  it  might  be  to  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  on  the  ministerial  benches,  was 
likely  to  be  productive  of  very  great 
inconvenience  and  danger  to  the  coun¬ 
try.  He  would  not  uke  the  sense  o{ 
the  bouse  on  the  subject,  as  he  con¬ 
sider^  it  hopeless ;  but  he  entered  his 
protest  against  the  whole  of  the  mea¬ 
sures  pursued.” 

Mr  Whitbread,  arguing  like  Sir 
Francis,  for  giving  fim  power  to  the 
regent,  confessed,  that  he  had  uni¬ 
formly  contended  that  the  influence  of 
the  crown  was  much  too  great,  and 
ought  to  be  diminished.  Consistently 
with  this  opinion,  he  ought  to  have 
approved  the  restiictions,  upon  the  ve¬ 
ry  grounds  upon  which  Sir  Franci^ 
condemned  them,  as  an  experiment 
whether  the  influence  of  the  executive 
power  might  not  safely  be  diminish¬ 
ed  ;  but  he  maintained,  that  while  that 
influence  actually  existed,  there  was  no 
inconsistency  in  thinking  that  it  should 
be  all  vested  in  the  regent,  rather  than 
in  any  other  person.  **  It  has  been 
asked,V  said  he,  *<  how  long  time  it 
would  take  to  beat  down  an  admini¬ 
stration  i  I  and  my  friends  have  been 
attempting  it  for  (he  last  four  years, 
and  hitherto  without  success  ';  but  when 
unfair  means  were  resorted  to  on  a 
former  occasion,  it  old  not  require  more 
than  twelve  months.  With  the  patron¬ 
age,  however,  which  Mr  Perceval 
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vovld  poMCBt  by  tbe  pretMt  bill»  any 
•dminiatratioD  of  tbe  regent  mutt  be 
demolitbed  in  leta  than  one  aesaion, 
and  none,  but  that  right  honourable 
gentkman  bimaelf  coiud  conduct  the 
government.  To  prove  thia,  it  was 
only  neceasary  to  look  at  the  liat  of 
dioie  persona  who  were  to  belong  to 
the  queen’s  council,  at  the  head  of 
whom  was  John  Lord  Eldon :  and  the 
neht  honourable  gentleman  himself, 
who  certainly,  in  tM  course  of  this  bu- 
iineaa,  had  shown  the  most  pre.enunent 
talents  for  debate, ->talents,’*  said  Mr 
Whitbread,  **  which  I  always  believed 
him  to  possess,  but  which  had  never, 
tili  now,  been  displayed  in  so  conspi. 
cuous  and  striking  a  manner,— would 
be  a  most  formidable  opponent  of  the 
regent’s  government.  Sorry,  therefore, 
iBost  unquestionably  I  am,  to  think 
that  these  great  talents  are  likely  to 
be  employed  against  any  new  admini. 
itration,  particularly  when  backed,  as 
they^  would  be,  by  all  the  power  and 
pohdcal  influence  proposed  by  this 
measure  to  be  withheld  from  the  re* 
geat.” 

Mr  Canning,  objecting  to  the  pro* 
posed  amendment,  referred  to  the  man* 
ser  in  which  Mr  Addington  bad  re* 
presented  all  cold  details  upon  this  de* 
Mate  and  painful  subject,  as  being  in* 
consistent  with  a  suitable  sense  of  re* 
ipect  and  affection  for  the  sovereign, 
or  a  due  sensibility  to  his  present  af* 
flicdng  situation.  **  1  confess,  sir,” 
sad  m,  **  it  appears  to  nte  rather  a 
hard  mode  of  treating  those  who  may 
consider  it  their  duty  to  investigate  a 
(question  brought  berore  them  tor  de¬ 
cision,  to  impute  to  them,  directly  or 
by  inference,  any  want  of  attachment 
or  of  loyalty  to  the  king.  I  do  not 
ice  how  we  can  come  to  any  correct 
decision  upon  this,  the  most  interest- 
bg,  if  not  the  most  important  part  of 
die  subject,  without  entering,  and  that 
with  some  minuteness,  into  a  consider* 
ation  of  details.  If  the  question  is 


to  be  viewed  only  in  one  way,  in  God’s 
name  why  are  we  invited  to  discutsion  ? 
Why  thoae  forms  of  a  committee  which 
we  have  gone  through  i  Why  this  re¬ 
port  to  the  bouse  ?  The  delicacy  that 
would  preclude  us  from  discussing  this 
subject,  springs,  I  make  not  the  least 
doubt,  from  an  eacess  of  the  best  and 
most  honourable  feeling ;  but  such 
feelings  cannot  be  taken  as  the  s(de 
guides  of  our  conduct,  and  we  act  more 
m  the  spirit  of  our  public  duty  when 
we  endeavour  to  extricate  ourselves 
from  the  embarrassment  arising  from 
feelings  so  natural  and  commendable 
in  themselves,  in  order  that  we  may 
folly,  fairiy,  and  without  bias  or  par* 
tiality,  examine  into  the  merits  of  the 
measure  in  all  its  details.  Surely  there 
is  nothing  in  this  conduct  so  irreve* 
rent  and  so  hard  hearted,  as  those  more 
enthusiastic  and  sensitive  persons,  who 
would  stifle  all  discussion,  presume. 
Is  it  to  be  pretended,  that  those  who, 
from  a  sense  of  what  they  owe  to  their 
country,  look  closely  at  a  question 
which  they  are  compelled  to  decide 
upon  public  grounds,  do  not  feel  as 
deeply  and  sincerely  as  those  who  only 
genendise,and  declaim,  and  lament  upon 
It  i  for  myself,  I  utterly  deny  the  jus* 
tice  of  such  an  inference.  An  import* 
ant  public  duty  has  devolved  upon  us, 
and  we  are  bound  to  perform  it,  at 
whatever  expence  of  personal  consider* 
ations  and  personal  feeling.  The  sub¬ 
ject  has  btwn  now  a  considerable  time 
fully  in  the  contemplation  of  the  house. 
We  have  not  declined  hitherto  the 
discussion  of  the  propositions  brought 
before  us  ;  nor  have  we  discussed  them 
without  considerable  practical  benefit. 
By  the  earlier  part  of  our  discussion 
upon  the  restrictions,  we  got  rid  of 
the  naval  and  military  peerages.  If 
no  other  improvement  were  to  be  de¬ 
rived  from  our  discussions,  1  should 
think  that  a  very  important  and  desi¬ 
rable  one.  By  other  amendments  which 
have  been  already  adopted,  the  officers 
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about  the  king’s  person  are  rendered 
irremoveable.  That  is  of  itself  a  great 
improvement,  and  well  worth  all  the 
discussion  that  produced  it.  It  is  one 
which  has  gone  far  to  render  my  right 
honourable  friend’s  proposition  accept¬ 
able  to  me.  Could  I  have  prevailed 
upon  him  to  adopt  another  alteration, 
founded  upon  the  same  principle,  and 
to  make  a  permanent  instead  of  a  tem- 
orary  arrangement  for  the  household, 
should  willingly  give  up  minor  points 
of  difference,  and  vote  with  him,  in¬ 
stead  of  moving  an  amendment.  Whilst 
our  sympathy  is  still  fresh  and  active, 
and  our  feelings  tenderly  alive  to  the 
recent  affliction  of  his  majesty,  a  lar¬ 
ger  measure  of  state,  and  a  higher 
proportion  of  establishment  and  splen¬ 
dour  are  likely  to  be  provided  for  the 
sick  king,  than  may  be  expected  a 
year  hence,  when,  in  the  natural  course 
of  things,  and  without  any  blame  or 
any  disparagement  to  the  sincerity  of 
our  present  impressions,  those  impres¬ 
sions  will  have  become  fainter.  That 
this  was  in  fact  likely  to  be  the  case, 
no  man  could  doubt,  who  was  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  ordinary  operations  of  hu¬ 
man  nature.  But  most  certainly  no 
man  can  doubt  it,  who  has  attended 
to  what  has  passed ;  for  both  Mr  Yorke 
and  Mr  Dundas  have  disclosed,  that 
should  his  majesty’s  indisposition  con¬ 
tinue  to  the  beginning  of  the  next 
year,  they  then  Took  not  only  to  the 
abridging,  but  to  the  abrogating  his 
household  altogether  ;  transferring  the 
whole  to  the  regent,  and  grafting 
whatever  may  be  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  care  of  the  king’s  royal  per¬ 
son  on  the  household  establishment  of 
the  queen. 

'rhus  it  is,  sir,  exactly  as  I  fear¬ 
ed  ;  excess  at  one  time  will  produce 
improper  retrenchment  at  another. 
We  are  to  give  all  now,  and  to  take 
away  all  hereafter.  This  is  precisely 
what  I  would  avoid.  I  am  nut  for 
giving  the  whole  of  the  household  at 


present  to  the  queen,  and  I  shall  be  at 
the  end  of  a  twelvemonth  against  giving 
it  all  to  the  regent.  My  object  is  to 
abstain  from  doing  either  ;  as,  in  the 
one  case,  we  should  be  doing  more 
than  we  need,  and,  in  the  other,  infi¬ 
nitely  less  than  I  hope  we  shall  feel  it 
our  duty  to  do,  even  under  circumstan¬ 
ces  the  most  hopeless. .  The  only  cure 
for  these  opposite  inconveniences,  is, 
to  provide  in  the  first  instance  amply, 
and  to  provide  once  for  all ;  by  leaving 
it  open  to  revision,  you  make  his  ma¬ 
jesty  liable  to  be  stripped  hereafter  of 
the  whole  of  his  household.  Such  is 
now  avowed  to  be  the  probable  result ; 
and  such  a  result  is,  in  my  opinion,  a 
disadvantage,  which  would  more  than 
counterbalance  any  advantage  to  be 
derived  from  the  large  portion  of  the 
household  at  present  proposed  to  be 
given  to  the  queen.  The  ministers  of 
the  regent  will  have  cast  upon  them, 
by  the  provision  recommended,  the  in¬ 
vidious  task  of  proposing  to  parliament 
to  curtail  the  portion  of  the  household, 
now  to  be  placed  for  his  majesty’s 
comfort  and  accommodation  under  the 
controul  of  the  queen,  if  unhappily  the 
infirmity  of  the  king  should  so  long 
continue.  It  is  impossible  not  to  fore¬ 
see  this  inconvenience,  and  not  to  wish 
for  an  arrangement,  which  may  pro¬ 
vide  against  that  contention  and  acri¬ 
mony  which  must  necessarily  arise  in 
such  a  discussion.  Of  all  the  points 
in  the  settlement  of  the  regency,  which 
affection  for  the  king  and  fairness  to¬ 
wards  the  regent  equally  forbid  our 
leaving  to  be  settled  by  the  future  mi¬ 
nisters  of  the  regent,  that  which  re¬ 
lates  to  the  household  is  one,  which 
duty  and  delicacy  conspire  to  make 
the  most  prominent.  Do  not  let  my 
right  honourable  friend  suppose,  that 
when  1  speak  of  the  invidiousness  of 
the  task  thus  to  be  fixed  upon  the  re¬ 
gent,  I  mean  to  join  with  those  who 
accuse  him  of  designing  to  throw  an 
intealional  and  studied  insult  upon  the 
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Prince  of  Wales.  Nothing  is  farther 
from  my  thoughts.  I  state  the  argu¬ 
ment  as  it  strikes  my  mind,  and  strikes 
it  so  forcibly,  that  1  cannot  help  sta¬ 
ting  it  strongly.  But  no  man  gives 
more  ample  ct^it  than  1  do  to  my 
right  honourable  friend,  for  being  ac¬ 
tuated  by  the  best  and  purest  motives. 
I  am  convinced  that,  in  what  he  pro- 

ftoses  to  the  house,  he  is  conscientious- 
y  discharging  his  duty  to  his  sove* 
reign,  according  to  his  own  view  of 
that  duty  ;  and  is  influenced  by  an  an¬ 
xious  zeal  for  the  dignity  of  the  crown 
and  the  interests  of  the  country.  I 
give  to  him  the  credit  which  1  ask  for 
ny^^elf,  and  shall  receive  from  him  for 
the  principles  of  my  own  conduct, 
upon  this  and  every  other  part  of  this 
question.  We  have  each  of  us  acted 
upon  our  own  sense  of  what  is  right, 
and  I  as  little  impute  to  him  an  inten¬ 
tion  of  disrespect,  as  I  expect  that  he 
should  impute  to  me  an  intention  of 
courting  favour.” 

Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  alluding  to  the 
former  practice  of  the  courts,  by  which 
the  care  and  custody  of  an  individual 
could  not  be  committed  to  bis  heir 
apparent,  nor  to  his  nearest  of  kin, 
oDserved,  that  this  practice  was  now 
exploded,  because  it  had  been  founded 
upon  the  basest  suspicion  that  could 
enter  into  the  human  breast,  and  be¬ 
cause  it  prevented  persons  in  such  a 
deplorable  situation  from  having  the 
benefit  of  the  care  and  attention  of 
those  most  attached  to  their  person, 
and  most  interested  in  their  recovery. 
“  Mr  Ryder,”  he  said,  “  had  referr^ 
to  this  practice;  he  did  not  charge  him 
with  any  wish  of  showing  disrespect 
to  the  prince,  but  really  such  argu¬ 
ments  had  the  effect  of  casting  suspi¬ 
cions  upon  the  illustrious  members  of 
the  royal  family,  to  which  even  the 
meanest  of  his  majesty’s  subjects  were 
not  exposed.”  Then  addressing  Mr 
Perceval,  he  said,  “  that  he  neither 
xecuse4)um,  nor  could  he  suppose  him 


capable  of  offering  any  intentional  in¬ 
sult  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  but  he 
wished  he  could  say  the  same  of  his 
political  adherents.  We  should  not 
then  have  found  those  public  prints, 
which  he  would  not  say  were  under 
the  protection  of  administration,  but 
which  certainly  were  not  prosecuted 
with  the  same  rigour  as  was  manifest¬ 
ed  on  other  occasions,  pursuing  a  sys¬ 
tematic  course  of  attack  upon  the 
prince,  calumniating  every  act,  and 
misrepresenting  every  word  of  his  royal 
highness,  and  holding  up  to  scorn  and 
derision  every  member  of  the  royal 
family.  Neither  should  we  find  them 
incessantly  imputing  the  basest  motives 
to  many  members  of  that  house,  for 
pursuing  on  this  occasion  what  they 
conscientiously  considered  their  duty.’* 
Mr  Perceval  replied,  “  that  he  lament¬ 
ed,  as  much  as  Sir  Samuel  Romilly 
could  do,  any  licentious  expressions 
which  might  have  been  appUed  in  the 
public  prints,  either  to  the  prince,  or 
to  any  of  the  other  branches  of  the 
royal  family ;  but  this  was  neither  the 
time  nor  place  for  discussing  reflec¬ 
tions  of  that  kind,  which  might  have 
been  made  upon  an^  one  description 
or  another  of  public  men.”  Then 
replying  to  Mr  Canning,  he  said, 
that,  without  meaning  any  disre¬ 
spect  to  his  right  honourable  friend, 
or  undervaluing  the  suggestions  he 
had  thrown  out,  he  must  be  permitted 
to  observe,  it  appeared  to  him  mon¬ 
strous  that  the  house,  in  providing  for 
the  maintenance  of  his  majesty’s  dig¬ 
nity  now,  when  they  had  a  sanguine 
expectation  that  his  illness  would  be 
of  a  very  short  duration,  should  ar¬ 
range  the  proportion  of  the  household 
to  be  given  to  her  majesty,  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  his  majesty’s  calamity 
was  to  last  the  whole  of  his  natural 
life.  It  would  certainly  be  practical¬ 
ly  by  far  the  better  mode  to  make  an 
arrangement  that  would  meet  both 
c^ses  ;  but  that  was  impossible.  If  hU 
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majesty  were  to  recover  within  six 
weeks,  or  three  months,' or  even  six 
months,  would  any  honourable  mem* 
her  wish  to  strip  him  of  his  household 
to  the  same  extent  as  if  no  hope  were 
entertained  of  his  recovery  ?  His  right 
honourable  friend  had  called  upon  them 
to  state,  why  they  did  not  propose  to 
make  now  a  permanent  provision  for 
the  arrangement  of  the  household  ? 
The  answer  was,  that  their  measure 
was  to  provide  only  for  a  twelvemonth, 
and  that  what  hereafter  might  be  ne¬ 
cessary,  should  be  done  at  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  that  period.’* 

Mr  Tieiney  declared,  “  that  the 
whole  project  and  scope  of  the  bill  was 
nothing  but  an  artful  scheme  of  poli¬ 
tical  power ;  a  contrivance  for  dividing 
the  unity  of  the  government,  and  set¬ 
ting  the  executive  at  war  with  the  pa¬ 
lace.  The  whole  arrangement  was 
founded  in  a  most  unjust  and  injurious 
feeling  of  distrust  in  the  illustrious  per¬ 
son  who  was  to  be  regent.  Mr  Per¬ 
ceval,  indeed,  had  disclaimed  any  such 
distrust ;  but  if  he  were  not  actuated 
by  such  feeling,  why  did  he  not  make 
provision  for  the  prince  with  the  same 
care  and  zeal  with  which  he  made  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  king  ?  I  do  most  solemn¬ 
ly  call  upon  this  house,”  said  he,  **  not 
to  make  an  experiment  upon  his  royal 
highness  which  may  be  attended  with 
the  most  serious  consequences  to  the 
constitution  of  this  country.  I  call 
upon  this  house  to  pause  before  it  will 
give  its  sanction  to  the  monstrous  pro¬ 
ject  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman, 
to  ascertain  hy  this  dangerous  experi¬ 
ment  with  how  small  a  portion  oi  the 
royal  prerogatives  the  functions  of  the 
executive  may  be  carried  on.  Let  us 
gravely  reflect,  before  we  accede  to 
such  a  measure,  what  may  hereafter  be 
the  result  of  our  now  refusing  our  con¬ 
fidence  to  that  illustrious  person,  to 
whom,  by  the  course  of  nature,  our 
allegiance  will  be  at  no  very  distant 
period  due.  Let  us,  before  we  take 


from  him,  placed  in  the  execution  of 
the  duties  of  the  royal  office,  the  power 
of  creating  peers,  consider  seriously  to 
what  consequences  such  a  restriction, 
imposed  now,  may  lead  when  the  Prince 
of  Wales  shall  hereafter  succeed  to 
the  throne.  We  know  that  differences 
upon  political  questions  must  at  all 
times  exist ;  and  is  it  not  likely  that, 
when  George  the  IVth,  on  his  acces¬ 
sion  to  the  crown,  may  think  proper 
to  exercise  this  prerogative  by  tne  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  new  peer,  those,  who  may 
think  the  elevation  of  the  individual 
not  expedient,  will  say,  *  We  should 
have  foreseen  all  this ;  we  knew  the 
prince  when  he  was  regent,  and  we 
refused  to  place  confidence  in  him ;  it 
is  all  our  own  fault,  as  we  did  not  take 
care  to  tie  him  up  as  to  this  preroga¬ 
tive  when  we  had  him  in  our  power.’ 
Is  not  this  the  language  that  we  are  to 
expect  on  such  an  occasion,  and  can 
we  justify  it  to  ourselves  to  impose  the 
restrictions  now  proposed  without  any 
just  ground  or  necessity,  but  with  a 
certainty  that  they  will  give  rise  to 
such  feelings  hereuter  as  may  destroy 
the  harmony  that  ought  to  subsist  be¬ 
tween  a  paternal  sovereign  and  a  loyal 
people  ?” 

190  members  voted  for  Mr  Ponson- 
by’s  amendment,  212  against  it.  An 
amendment,  which  Mr  Canning  propo¬ 
sed  upon  his  view  of  the  subject,  was 
also  negatived.  Upon  the 
third  reading,  Mr  Wilber-  Jan.  ^ 
force  gave  his  support  to 
the  bill ;  a  support  always  of  great 
weight  and  worth,  because  always  in¬ 
dependently  given.  The  measure  of 
1788,”  he  said,  **  was  one  which  did 
the  gmtest  honour  to  the  memory  of 
Mr  Pitt,  and  to  that  measure  Mr  Per¬ 
ceval  had  made  great  improvements. 
All  the  objections  which  had  been  rai¬ 
sed  originated  in  the  idea  that  the  prince 
had  a  claim  of  right  to  the  regency : 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  house  to  express 
themselves  in  such  a  manner  as  to  re* 
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move  all  ^lind  for  such  ideas  in  the  mind  them,  that,  when  the  clause  wu 
jEuture.  He  had  no  doubt  that,  when  under  discussion  in  the  Commons  no 
the  present  measure  should  be  candid-  less  than  four  or  five  different  plana 
ly  examined  and  calmly  reviewed,  Mr  were  proposed,  all  diffrriog  from  each 
Perceval  would  receive  that  to  which  other,  and  thus  showing  that  no  clear 
he  was  justly  entitled, — disinterested  idea  was  entertained  of  uie  object  pro. 
praise,  nMd  universal  applause.**  posed  by  the  resolution.  lie  could 

When  the  bill  was  brought  before  have  wished  that,  as  the  bill  was  to 
/•  the  Upper  House,  there  expire  in  a  twelvemonth,  the  princl* 
/an.  25.  also,  as  in  the  Commons,  the  pie  of  1789  had  been  followed  in  this 
clause  respecting  the  house-  point,  and  the  household  left  entirely  to 
bold  was  vehemently  oppos^.  Could  her  majesty*s  disposal  during  the  con* 
it  be  believed,”  said  the  Marquis  of  tinuance  of  the  act.  For  he,  and  all 
Lansdowne,  **  that  a  resolution,  the  those  who  thought  with  him,  consi> 
object  of  which  was  to  retain  about  his  dered  that  the  great  offices  of  state 
majesty  in  his  affliction  all  that  part  of  and  parade  were  so  mixed  up  with  all 
his  household  which  was  necessary  for  the  details  of  the  household  economy 
his  comfort  and  personal  dignity,  and  of  his  mr^sty,  that  they  could  not 
to  transfer  to  the  regent  all  those  offi-  with  propriety  be  separated  from  his 
ces  of  state  which  were  attached  to  person.  The  last  thing  which  their 
the  dignity  of  the  crown,  would  have  lordships  should  wish  to  touch  or  to 
been  followed  up  by  a  clause  separating  alter  was  the  household  of  his  majes* 
from  the  dignity  of  the  crown  all  those  ty,  while  hopes  were  entertained  of  hh 
offices  of  state,  and  erecting,  by  means  speedy  convalescence.  He  would  ap. 
of  this  separation,  a  new  power,  hither-  peal  to  those  feelings  which  must  aa- 
to  unknown  to  the  constitution  ?  Un-  turally  arise  in  their  own  minds,  in  re- 
der  the  cloak  of  adherence  to  the  letter  gard  to  their  own  domestic  economy, 
of  the  resolution,  a  provision  the  very  whether  such  alterations  would  not 
reverse  of  it  was  attempted  to  be  car-  carry  with  them  a  degree  of  objection 
ried  into  effect.  Ministers  had  been  and  indelicacy  that  was  applicable  to 
defeated  upon  the  principle,  but  they  no  other  part  of  the  bill ;  and  he  main- 
sought  shelter  in  the  obscurity  of  de-  tained  that,  as  the  officers  of  the  house- 
tail,  and  were  endeavouring  to  accom-  hold  were  rendered  irremoveable  by 
plish  all  rheir  objects  in  the  enumera-  the  queen,  all  arguments  against  the 
tion  of  particulars.  This  stratagem  it  clause,  upon  the  gpXMind  of  influence^ 
was  the  duty  of  their  lordships  to  frus-  were  done  away.** 
trate,  and  what  he  proposed  was,  not  Earl  Grey  insisted  **  that  the  claoae 
that  the  bill  should  be  delayed  by  ma-  was  a  direct  breach  of  faith  with  their 
king  an  arrangement  relative  to  the  lordships*  house  of  parliament,  a  corn- 
household  now,  but  that  that  arrange-  plete  departure  from  the  terms  of  the 
nent  should  be  deferred  till  the  regen-  resolutions  which  the  prince  had  accept- 
cy  was  constituted.**  The  Earl  of  Li-  ed,  and  therefore  a  scandalous  breach 
verpool,  in  reply,  denied  **  that  the  of  faith  with  his  royal  highness.  How 
clause  was  in  any  degree  inconsistent  would  a  proceeding  so  inconsistent  with 
with  the  resolution ;  a  resolution  which  every  feeling  of  honour,  and  so  con- 
was  obviously  indefinite,  and  left  the  traiy  to  every  principle  of  probity,  be 

Question  open  to  the  discussion  and  spoken  of  in  private  life  ?  How  would 
nal  settlement  of  parliament.  As  a  the  chancellor  dispose  of  such  a  ques- 
proof  that  the  resolution  was  thus  in-  tion,  if  it  came  before  him  in  his  judi- 
definite,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  re-  cial  capacity  ?  He  besought  that  noble 
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lord  to  indulge  the  same  honourable 
•cntiment  in  the  discharge  of  his  poli¬ 
tical,  as  he  was  proverbially  accustom¬ 
ed  to  do  in  his  legal  and  judicial  func¬ 
tions.  Thequestion,  beingof  such  vital 
importance,  ought  to  be  discussed  not 
upon  any  personal  considerations,  but 
upon  the  old  constitutional  principles 
of  a  jealousy  of  ministerial  ambition, 
and  a  lively  vigilance  of  ministerial 
projects.  He  was  not  disposed  to  com¬ 
plain  so  much  of  the  power  and  patron¬ 
age  which  the  clause  went  to  confer  on 
her  majesty,  as  on  the  power  and  in¬ 
fluence  which  it  placed  in  the  hands  of 
ministers  ;  for  the  influence  which  was 
thus  nominally  vested  in  the  queen, 
might  be  employed  to  obstruct  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  regent.  With,  respect 
to  that  part  of  the  bill  which  provided 
for  the  resumption  of  the  royal  autho¬ 
rity,  before  he  could  approve  of  that 
resumption  he  must  be  convinced  that 
the  recovery  was  full  and  perfect  ;  he 
must  have  other  authority  for  that  im¬ 
portant  fact  than  the  mere  putting  of 
the  great  seal  to  a  commission  in  his 
majesty’s  name.  He  could  not  receive 
such  a  document,  when  he  considered 
what  had  taken  place  on  two  former 
occasions,  when  it  was  notorious  that 
the  great  seal  had  been  employed,  as 
if  by  his  majesty’s  command,  at  a  time 
when  he  was  under  the  care  and  actual 
restraint  of  a  physician  for  a  malady 
similar  to  that  by  which  he  was  now 
afflicted.  The  noble  and  learned  lord 
must  excuse  him  when  he  said,  he  must 
have  better  authority  than  his  declara¬ 
tion  for  his  majesty’s  recovery.  That 
important  fact  required  to  be  substan¬ 
tiated  in  the  most  solemn  manner ;  and 
nothing  short  of  aii  examination  of  the 
physicians  by  their  lordships  could  af¬ 
ford  that  proof  of  it  which  would  sa¬ 
tisfy  his  mind.” 

“  The  noble  earl,”  replied  the  chan¬ 
cellor,  **  might  well  have  spared  the  ob¬ 
servations  which  have  fallen  from  him. 
1  will  not  scruple  to  declare  to  their 


lordships,  that  no  fears,  no  influence  of 
any  kind,  should  deter  me  from  doing 
over  again  what  I  have  already  done, 
if  I  conceived  that  it  was  necessary  to 
the  interests  of  the  king  my  master,  or 
to  those  of  the  country  at  large.  When 
I  mention  his  majesty,  1  never  can 
speak  of  him  without  gratitude  for 
the  favours  and  the  obligations  he  has 
heaped  upon  me }  I  never  can  think 
of  his  unhappy  malady  without  the 
acutest  sensibihty.  Neither  the  reports 
of  the  physicians,  nor  threats  in  or  out 
of  doors,  should  operate  to  prevent  me 
from  exercising  my  own  judgement  in 
whatever  regarded  my  royal  master’s 
interests.  1  would  rather  perish  igno- 
miniously  on  the  scaffold,  than  desert 
my  allegiance  to  my  sovereign,  by  de¬ 
clining  to  take  any  ste^s  which  my 
duty  and  my  office  pointed  out.  I 
would  act  in  every  possible  case  upon 
my  official  responsibility,  and  be  con¬ 
tent  to  leave  the  consequences  to  God. 
In  what  was  done  upon  the  occasion 
alluded  to  by  the  noble  earl,  1  acted 
under  the  solemnity  of  an  oath,  which 
prescribed  that  I  was  to  act  conscien¬ 
tiously,  and  to  the  best  of  my  judge¬ 
ment  ;  and  until  my  country  shall  tell 
me  I  have  done  wrong,  I  shall  feel 
satisfied  with  myself  for  my  conduct 
on  that  occasion.  No  man  has  a  right 
tc  charge  me  with  criminality.  I  have 
long  served  a  gracious  master  most 
faithfully  ;  I  did  so,  in  conjunction 
with  some  noble  lords  over  the  way, 
at  the  most  critical  moment  that  this 
country  ever  experienced.  It  was  at  a 
time,  when  some  of  those  nohle  lords 
were  supporting  him  in  the  measures 
which  he  thought  necessary  for  put¬ 
ting  down  those  societies  which  aimed 
at  the  subversion  of  the  government  t 
and  which  measures  other  noble  lords, 
who  are  now  sitting  side  by  side  with 
them,  were  obstructing  by  every  means 
in  their  power,  and  decrying  and  ridi¬ 
culing  under  the  name  of  the  *  gag¬ 
ging  bills.’  Strong  as  those  measures 
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irere,'  they  could  not  by  their  sole  un« 
tiiisted  operation  have  effectually  coun¬ 
teracted  the  pernicious  and  unconsti¬ 
tutional  proceedings  of  those  clubs  and 
societies  :  from  my  conscience  I  believe 
that  nothing  could  have  saved  the  coun¬ 
try  at  that  momentous  period,  but  the 
value  of  the  personal  character,  and 
the  almost  universal  love  and  reverence 
of  the  people  for  the  individual  who 
filled  the  throne. 

It  has  been  significantly  put  to  me, 
with  reference  to  the  state  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  health,  whether  I  would  super¬ 
sede  a  commission  of  lunacy  against 
the  opinion  of  physicians.  •  I  have  of¬ 
ten  done  so,  and  perhaps  I  might  have 
been  wrong  in  so  doing  ;  but  I  acted 
upon  my  conscience,  as  1  should  al¬ 
ways  do  in  such  cases.  I  am  asked, 
what  1  would  do  in  the  Court  of  Chan¬ 
cery,  if  the  present  clause,  and  the 
resolution  upon  which  it  is  founded, 
came  before  me  ?  1  would  answer,  that 
the  resolution  was  uncertain,  and  that 
the  court  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  Now,  however,  let  me  ask  a 
question  in  my  turn  :  Are  there  any 
two  of  the  noble  lords  on  the  other 
[  side  of  the  house  who  are  agreed  as 

[  to  what  should  be  done  upon  the  ori- 

S'nal  resolution  ?  Several  plans  have 
en  proposed,  four  or  five  at  least,  all 
.  of  which  are  at  variance.  If  I  were 

;  asked  for  my  plan,  1  would  say,  that 

I  the  whole  of  the  household  ought  to 

^  be  given  to  her  majesty.  I  speak  with 

,  the  same  tender  regard  to  conscience 

I  that  I  would  if  acting  in  a  judicial 

,  capacity.  1  would  tell  the  house,  1 
j  would  tell  every  man  who  hears  me,  1 
.  would  tell  all  his  majesty’s  subjects, 

I  that  the  last  thing  I  would  do  in  the 

I  court  in  which  I  sit  would  be  to  re- 

^  move  from  any  man  labouring  under 
j  an  affliction,  such  as  has  unhappily 
K  fiillen  upon  his  majesty,  those  comforts 
.  becoming  his  condition,  and  to  which 
.  he  has  bwn  accustomed.  For  myself, 
s  kt  me  but  see  my  sovereign  well,  and . 


then  let  me  depart  in  peace.  I  cannot 
on  this  afflicting  occasion  take  myheart 
out  of  my  breast,  and  forget  that  my 
most  gracious  master  Was  a  man.  Let 
those  who  could  do  so,  do  it.  I  am 
not  made  of  such  impenetrable  stuff : 
I  have  neither  the  nerve  nor  the  apathy 
requisite  for  such  an  act  of  stern  and 
unrelenting  duty.  Until  his  majesty 
shall  vacate  his  throne  by  descending 
into  the  grave,  to  no  other  person  can 
1  acknoiiriedge  myself  to  be  a  subject. 
As  to  the  amendment,  if  every  one  of 
their  lordships  were  to  go  below  the 
bar  to  vote  for  it,  1  should  feel  it  the 
proudest  day  of  my  life  to  stand  alone, 
and  record  my  loyalty  to  my  sovereign 
by  voting  against  it.” 

Lord  Grenville  said,  that  when  he 
formerly  voted  for  vesting  the  house¬ 
hold  in  the  queen,  he  did  it  on  the 
principle  that  her  majesty  should  be 
amply  provided  with  the  means  of  en¬ 
forcing  and  upholding  the  authority 
to  be  vested  in  her ;  but  in  the  present 
bill,  all  such  means  were  withheld  from 
her.— -The  chancellor  also  begged  it 
might  be  distinctly  understood  that  he 
did  not  approve  of  taking  any  part  of 
the  household  from  the  queen. — Lord 
Sidmouth,  coinciding  with  this  opinion, 
said,  that  all  the  inconveniences  which 
had  arisen  in  the  progress  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  measure,  had  their  origin  in  the  de¬ 
parture  from  the  proceedings  of  1789. 
What  had two.and-twenty  years  done, 
he  asked,  to  lower  the  king  in  the 
eyes  of  the  country  ?  And  he  entreat¬ 
ed  the  peers  to  spare  their  sovereign 
the  possibility  of  feeling  a  disappoint¬ 
ment  at  their  proceedings  on  his  reco¬ 
very,  and  to  avoid  departing  from  a 
precedent  which  did  immortal  honour 
to  the  person  who  had  the  merit  of  it.— 
Upon  the  division,  ministers  were  left 
in  a  minority  of  98  to  107. 

When  the  report  was  next 
brought  up,  the  Duke  of  Jan.  28. 
Sussex  spoke  at  great  length, 
and  in  the  same  spirit  as  he  had  maai'^ 
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fested  upon  a  former  debate.  **  Ex¬ 
cept,**  he  said,  *<  as  to  the  determination 
of  appointing  a  regent,  the  choice  of 
the  regent,  and  that  part  by  which  the 
immemate  care  of  the  king's  person  is 
eonfined  to  her  majesty,  I  object  to 
every  one  of  the  resolutions,  conceiving 
them  to  be  of  the  most  dangerous  ten* 
dency.  It  appears  to  me,  my  lords, 
that  the  framers  of  this  bill  have  pro¬ 
ceeded,  first,  by  a  violation  of  prece¬ 
dents  :  secondly,  by  a  violation  of  the 
law,  and  consec^uently  by  a  violation 
of  the  constitution.  I  know  I  shall 
be  accused  of  want  of  delicacy ;  but, 
much  as  I  love  this  subsidiary  virtue, 
it  must  ever  give  way  when  truth  is 
of  more  importance.  All  precedents 
for  tlie  guide  of  our  conduct,  in  this 
melancholy  occasion,  have  only  served 
either  to  teach  us  our  errors,  oi'  to 
prove  that  our  ancestors  never  were  vi¬ 
sited  with  so  weighty  a  calamity.  As  to 
the  violation  of  the  law,  I  have  only 
to  observe  the  manner  in  which  parlia¬ 
ment  hat  been  opened.  The  commis¬ 
sion  purports  to  be  an  act  of  the  crown, 
when  it  is  in  substance  the  act  of  the 
two  houses.  The  great  seal  is  the 
high  instrument  by  which  the  king's 
fiat  is  irrevocably  given.  It  is  roe 
mouth  of  the  ro^  authority,  the  or¬ 
gan  by  which  the  sovereign  speaks  his 
will.  Now,  when,  my  lords,  has  his 
majesty's  will  been  ma«  known  to  us  ? 
At  a  moment  when  he  has  no  will  of 
his  own.  The  act  cannot  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  bear  examinStion,  as  it  carries 
upon  the  fiice,of  it  an  untfuth,  1  might 
even  add,  a  forgery.  The  mode  poinf- 
ed  out  by  justice  to  the  country  and 
the  constitution,  would  have  bran  to 
address  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  tak6 
upon  himself  the  exercise  of  the  royal 
authority.  If  there  were  a  necessity 
for  puttmg  a  seal  to  a  commission,  the 
two  houses  might  have  appointed  by 
such  a  commission  the  Prince  of  Wales 
regent,  with  full  powers  of  assent  and 
dissent,  and  all  the  prerogatives  of  the 


crown,  by  which  proceeding  there 

the  constitution,  as  the  thre^^ranches 
of  the  legislature  would  have  been  all 
represented.  Motives  of  self-interest, 
prudence,  and  justice,  must  prompt  us 
to  preserve  entire  all  the  duties  of  the 
kingly  office ;  for  it  is  only  by  the 
preservation  of  this  branch  of  the  le¬ 
gislature  that  the  two  others  can  ex¬ 
pect  to  maintain  their  rights  and  pri¬ 
vileges  secure  and  entire.  The  royal 
powers  and  prerogatives  are  as  a  weight 
in  the  balance  of  the  constitution ;  if, 
then,  we  diminish  that  weight,  we  alter 
the  balance.  My  lords,  though  I  aU 
low  in  one  sense  of  the  word  the  king 
to  be  the  servant  of  the  people,  be¬ 
cause  his  power  has  no  other  rational 
end  than  that  of  the  general  advantage 
of  the  state ;  the  law,  which  knows 
neither  to  flatter  nor  to  insult,  calls  this 
high  magistrate  of  the  people,  not  our 
servant,  but  our  sovereign  lord  the 
king.  In  making,  therefore,  a  regent, 
into  whose  hands  the  possession  and 
execution  of  the  royal  powers  and 
functions  are  deposited,  we  are  to  take 
care  most  religiously  that  no  infringe¬ 
ment  may  be  attempted }  while  that 
great  and  constitutional  prerogative  of 
roe  crown,  which  has  been  given  it 
for  the  personal  security  of  the  sove- 
reign,  and  the  liberties  of  the  people, 
is  actually  suspended :  I  mean,  the 
royal  veto.  Otherwise  we  are  taking 
an  unfair,  advantage,  and  conspiring  to 
disable,  by  art,  that  sovereign,  who, 
unfortunately  at  thia  moment,  by  the 
visitation  of  Providence,  is  incapacita. 
ted  from  watching  over  his  own  »• 
terests,  and  from  guarding  the  liber¬ 
ties  of  the  people/'  His  royal  high¬ 
ness  then  adverted  to  the  restrictioni 
respecting  the  peerage.  **  If  thisclaun 
Were  to  pass,*’  said  he,  the  honour 
of  peerage  would  be  put  to  the  vote ; 
ana  thus  a  most  unparliamentary  in¬ 
terference  of  the  one  house  with  the 
constitution  of  the  other  would  be 
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established.  Should  any  measure  of 
this  sort  be  necessary,  against  which  I 
protest,  as  being  an  encroachment  on 
the  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  it  ought 
to  originate  within  our  own  walls ;  and, 
therefore,  I  consider  the  suggesting 
of  such  matter  in  another  place,  and 
particularly  at  this  present  moment, 
as  an  infringement  on  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  our  house.  I  should  like 
to  know  how  the  House  of  Commons 
would  receive  a  resolution  from  the 
House  of  Lords,  that  we  had  thought 
fit  that  the  regent  should  sign  no 
money  bills.  Would  they  not  con¬ 
ceive  that  any  interference  on  our  part 
of  such  a  nature  would  be  an  infringe¬ 
ment  on  their  rights  and  privileges } 
Perhaps  some  of  his  majesty’s  late 
minister^,  who  occupy  situations  in 
that  other  house,  and  who  have  equal¬ 
ly  usurped  powers,  which  they  ought 
not  to  have  exercised  for  so  long  a 
period  as  the  present,  might  be  less 
severe  in  watching  over  the  privileges 
of  that  house,  as  I  believe  it  a  point 
upon  which  they  are  most  sore  ;  for, 
if  report  speaks  true,  we  do  know  that 
monies  have  been  issued,  previous  to 
the  hasty  vote  of  the  two  houses,  a 
fortnight  ago  ;  and  if  so,  I  contend 
that  that  administration,  which  has 
jone  by  the  denomination  of  the  No- 
Popery  administration,  has  been  more 
papistical  than  any  one  we  ever  had 
before  ;  nay,  I  should  say,  that,  with 
their  thirst  after  power,  they  had 
swallowed  up  the  pope.  For  by  so 
acting,  they  must  have  dispensed  with 
the  oath  which  is  taken  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  finance,  that  no  issue  of  money 
can  be  permitted  without  the  sign 
manual  of  his  majesty.  » 

“  In  the  present  circumstances,  the 
regent  must  not  be  a  commissioner 
of  the  crown,  or  a  sort  of  prime  mini- 
iter.  He  is  the  eldest  son  of  the  so¬ 
vereign,  whom  the  two  houses  of  par¬ 
liament  have  had  recourse  to,  as  the 
•afest  and  most  proper  person,  to  sup- 
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port  the  weight  of  his  royal  father’s 
crowh.  He  is  to  maintain  untouched 
all  the  royal  prerogatives,  to  guard 
the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  both  houses  of  parliament  from 
going  astray,  in  consequence  of  the 
temporary  suspension  of  the  magistracy 
of  royalty.  How  can  we  expect  suen 
an  Herculean  task  from  the  regent, 
when  we  are  coming  to  a  resolution 
which  would  sow  the  seeds  for  a  com¬ 
bination  of  the  House  of  Lords  against 
the  crown,  and  consequently  would 
encourage  a  faction,  which  the  regent 
would  not  be  able  to  counteract  ?  For 
by  such  a  proceeding,  we  should  be 
shutting  the  doors  of  the  House  of 
Lords  to  the  people,  and  creating  our¬ 
selves  one  great,  independent,  omnipo¬ 
tent  branch  of  the  legislature.  When, 
and  to  which  of  the  three  estates,  was 
assigned  the  power  of  bestowing  ho¬ 
nours  ?  To  the  crown.  And  that  pow¬ 
er'  of  the  crown  is  derived  from  the 
same  source  from  whence  our  house 
derives  its  power.  It  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  power  of  the  people  The 
moment,  therefore,  we  take  from  the 
crown  the  power  of  bestowing  ho¬ 
nours,  the  constitution  is  no  longer  the 
same  as  formed  and  handed  down  by 
our  ancestors.  Think  for  a  moment, 
my  lords,  how  the  monarchy  would 
stand  if  the  power  of  making  peers  in 
the  one  house  was  taken  from  the  so¬ 
vereign  ;  while  the  other  house,  after 
prompting  and  urging  us  to  such  a 
step,  was  to  solicit  our  assistance  to 
rob  the  sovereign  of  his  other  prero¬ 
gative  to  dissolve  them.  Sepirate 
thus  the  idea  of  the  powers  of  the 
king  from  the  monarchy,  and  you  will 
soon  feel  the  deadly  blow  which  h  s 
been  aimed  at  this  monarchy.  My 
lords,  if  it  were  possible,  instead  of 
weakening  the  powers  of  the  regent,  I 
would  say,  they  ought  to  be  increased  ; 
for  every  government  which  is  existing 
but  upon  a  momentary  event,  must  be 
unavoidably  and  naturally  weaker  than 
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that  which  is  in  itself  of  a  permanent  rights  and  prerogativea  of  the  crown 
nature.  We  are  not  called  upon  to  de-  cfitire,  deserve  the  execration  of  the 
part  from  the  substance  of  the  constitu-  country,  as  having  acted  with  a  species 
tion, — ^to  create  a  mutilated  Torso ; —  of  baseness  scarcely  paralleled  by  any 
these  are  not  the  principles  instituted  instance  of  human  depravity.’* 
by  our  ancestors ;  we  ought  not  there*  Upon  the  clause  which  was  to  fix 
fore  to  suffer  these  principles  to  be  the  ouration  of  the  restrictions.  Lord 
wantonly  changed,  at  the  suggestion  Grenville  moved  an  amendment,  for  li* 
of  cunning  or  caprice,  in  order  to  serve  miting  the  time  to  six  months.  This 
the  purposes  of  a  temporary,  self-con*  led  to  a  long  discussion,  in  which  Earl 
stituted,  oligarchical  Junto.  By  thus  Grey  renewed,  with  more  violence 
stating  my  opinions,  1  feel  I  am  acting  than  had  yet  been  shown  upon  the  sub* 
at  a  warm  friend  to  ray  country — as  ject,  .  bote  accusations  which  had  been 
a  warm  friend  to  my  sovereign  and  fa*  brought  against  the  chancellor  respect* 
ther— >08  a  warm  friend  to  the  Prince  ing  his  conduct  during  a  former  slight 
of  Wales,  my  brother-r-and  as  a  warm*  recurrence  of  the  king’s  malady  |  a  cir* 
er  friend  to  every  thing  that  ought  to  cumstance  which  had  now  officially  ap* 
be  held  most  sacred  and  dear  tn  the  peared  in  the  course  of  the  examination 
constitution.  Not  approving  of  the  of  the  king’s  physicians.  It  is  not,” 
measures  which  have  been  proposed,  said  Earl  Grey,  **  my  practice,  nor  is 
I  vote  against  them,  conceiving  that  1  it  in  my  disposition,  to  make  accuia* 
am  voting  with  the  laws  of  my  coun-  tions  upon  bg^t  grounds.  In  perform* 
tiy,  on  a  conviction  of  every  paK  of  the  ing  what  I  conceive  to  be  my  duty  to 

Xstem  being  erroneous  and  defective,  my  country,  I  am  bound  to  arraign 
nd,  therefore,  I  feel  a  pride  and  sa-  the  noble  and  learned  lord  for  an  u* 
tisfaction  in  what  I  am  doing,  neither  fence  little  short  of  high  treason.  In 
intimidated  nor  caring  for  sinister  in*  bringing  this  accusatioa,  I  will  not 
sinuations,  which  have  been  mischie*  conceal  that  it  is  my  intention  to  deal 
vously  propagated,  of  the  existence  of  as  severely  with  him  as  1  possibly  can, 
a  fourth  estate,  or  of  a  college  of  prin*  but,  at  the  tame  time,  as  justly  as  the 
ces.  The  purport  for  which  such  a  importance  of  the  question  and  the  so* 
new  phantom  has  been  conjured  up  is  lemnity  of  the  case  require.  Neither 
as  artful  as  it  is  wicked,  since  it  is  at*  his  agitation  nor  his  fears  shall  deter 
tempted,  in  so  critical  a  ipoment  as  the  me  from  arraigning  him,  if  1  shall  fiixl 
present,  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the  that  he  has  been  guilty  of  what  I  can- 
people,  or  to  frighten  them  with  ima-  not  but  consider  all  but  treason.  What, 
ginary  dangers,  with  a  view  to  cripple  I  ask,  would  be  the  character,  what 
and  crush  more  effectually  the  power  the  appropriate  punishment  of  bit  of* 
of  the  crown,  and  to  dishearten  the  fence,  who,  knowing  his  sovereign  to 
honest  and  unshaken  exertions  of  the  be  actually  at  the  time  incompetent ; 
sovereign’s  relatives,  who  have  seats  who,  in  the  full  conviction  of  his  noto* 
as  Lords  of  Parliament ;  and  who  are,  rious  and  avowed  incapacity,  and  whilst 
at  the  least,  the  natural,  if  not  the  le-  he  was  under  medical  care  and  personal 
guardians  of  the  interests  of  their  restraint,  should  conae  here  and  declare 
revered  parent,  when  the  violation  of  that  there  was  no  necessary  suspsnaion 
the  laws  of  nature  is  one  of  the  revolu-  of  the  royal  functions ;  who,  undtr 
tionary  cries  of  the  day.  Such  per*  such  circumstances,  should,  in  his  ma¬ 
sons,  who  study  and  contrive  to  mis*  jesty’s  name,  and  under  the  pretext  of 
represent  the  constitutional  endeavours  hit  majesty’s  commands,  put  the  royal 
of  the  royal  peers  to  preserve  the  seal  to  acts  which  could  not  be  legal 
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without  hk  oHijetty^t  full  andcontJete 
acquicacence  }  what»  I  aak,  wotud  be 
the  crilnc  of  that  ihaB»  who  tbould 
venture  to  take  such  a  course  7  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  pronounce  his  offence 
to  be  treason  against  the  constitution 
and  the  country. 

**  It  is  now  in  evidence  before  your 
lordships^**  hecontinued,  "tbatt  as  weU 
in  the  year  1801  as  1804»  the  king’s 
name  has  been  used  to  public  acts*  and 
the  royal  authority  exercised  at  a  time, 
when  his  majesty  was  personally  in¬ 
capable  of  exercising  his  royal  ninc- 
tions.  His  majesty’s  malady  began 
about  the  12th  of  Februaiy,  1801, 
and  continued  without  remission  till 
the  beginning  of  March.  Your  lord¬ 
ships  wiU  recollect,  that  councils  had 
been  held,  and  members  sworn  in,  du¬ 
ring  that  interval.  The  foreign  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  country,  too,  had  under¬ 
gone  a  material  change.  Sweden, 
which  had  been  our  ally,  assumed  a 
hostile  aspect,  and  acceded  to  the  nor¬ 
thern  confederacy  ;  and  even  consider¬ 
able  expeditions  were  equipped  and 
sent  out.  Subsequent  to  that  date, 
too,  about  the  17th  of  March,  another 
council  was  held,  and  members  sworn 
of  it.  Here  I  must  beg  the  attention 
of  your  lordships  to  the  circumstance, 
that  about  the  14th  or  15th  of  June 
following,  even  after  he  had  been  de¬ 
clared  to  be  fully  recovered,  his  ma¬ 
jesty  had  a  relapse,  which,  though  it 
did  not  last  long,  required  the  aid  of 
Btedical  attendance.  All  this  took  place 
in  1801. 

**  In  1804  I  was  a  member  of  the 
other  house,  and  considered  it  my  duty 
to  pnt  a  question  to  Viscount  Sid- 
mouth,  then  a  member  of  the  other 
house,  respecting  the  state  of  his  ma- 
jcRy’s  he^th ;  and  though  my  noble 
friend  at  first  endeavoured  to  shift  and 
evade  the  question,  upon  bding  pressed, 
he  ended  with  saying,  that  there,  was 
no  necessary  suspension  of  the  royal 
functions.  To  a  similar  question  put 


in  this  house,  the  aobU  lord  upon  the 
wool-sack  returned  a  similar  Mclfuq- 
tion.”  Here  the  <;kanceller  inte»> 
rupted  him,  by  replying,  “  No!  no  I” 
**  Certainly,”  continued  Lord  Grey, 
the  noble  earl  opposite  (  Lord  Liver¬ 
pool)  made  such  a  declaration,,  and  that 
was  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  noble 
lord  on  the  wool-sack,  in  this  house. 
Now,  by  referring  to  the  evidence  oS 
Dr  Heberdenj;  your  lordehim  will  find, 
that  at  that  very  period  his  miyesty 
had  beea  ill,  aiul  eontinued  is  thm 
state  from  the  12th  of  Febrqary  1804 
to  the  23d  of  April,  when  he  preskM 
at  a  council,  a  oifoumstaiKW  which 
most  probably  vfas  considered  aa  suf¬ 
ficient  proof  that  his  mi^eety  was  well 
enough  to  resume  his  royal  authority. 
Within  that  interval,  a  commission  wu 
issued  under  his  majesty’s  great  scab 
for  giving  the  royal  assent  tp  ^ftcep 
different  bills  which  had  passed  the  two 
houses.  But  still  more,  the  noble  aqd 
learned  lord  had,  on  the  Sth  of  March, 
an  interview  with  his  majesty,  iq  com’ 
sequence  of  which  he  felt  himself  war* 
ranted  In  declaring  to  your  lordships, 
that  his  rat^esty’sinteU^ts  were  sound 
and  unimpaired.  The  charge,  there¬ 
fore,  which  I  have  to  make  upon  the 
noble  lords  befotc  your  lordships,  and 
ia  the  face  of  (be  country,  is  this,  that 
they  have  culpably  made  uw  of  the 
king’s  name  without  the  king’s  sanc¬ 
tion,  and  eriminally  exercised  the  royal 
functions,  when  the  sovereign  was  la¬ 
bouring  under  a  rooml  Incapacity  to 
authonse  such  a  proceeding  f  and  with 
such  a  transaction  in  your  view,  I  will 
ask  your  lordships  whether  you  will 
suffer  this  bill  to  pass,  without  making 
effectual  provision  to  prevent  the  re- 
currcnoeofsimUnrcircumsUDces;  whe¬ 
ther,  if  you  ibalt  omit  to  make  such 
provision,  you  will  perform  your  duty 
to  the  public,  whose  interests  you  are 
bound  Solemnly  to  secure  and  to  pro¬ 
tect  ?” 

Eari  Grey  then  distinctly  informed 
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the  public  what  they  were  to  expect, 
if  he  and  his  friends  came  into  power. 
**  The  contrast,”  he  said,  “  between 
the  situation  of  this  empire,  at  this 
moment  and  at  the  period  of  1788,  is 
really  alarming.  We  must  not  dis¬ 
guise  the  fact.  It  is  not  by  shutting 
our  eyes  to  the  dangers  and  difficulties 
which  beset  us  on  every  side,  that  we 
can  ever  hope  to  surmount  them.  We 
must  look  them  in  the  face  with  firm¬ 
ness,  and  determine  to  rescue  ourselves 
from  the  vortex  which  is  open  for  our 
-  destruction,  not  by  a  perseverance  in 
those  weak  and  ruinous  measures,  which 
have  brought  us  into  our  present  ca¬ 
lamitous  condition,  but  by  a  radical 
change  of  policy,  and  the  adoption  of 
such  a  system  of  conduct,  as,  without 
diminishing  our  necessary  efforts  for 
the  present,  may,  by  husbanding  our 
means  and  resources,  enable  us  to  meet 
all  the  exigencies  of  an  expensive  and 
pjjtiaftcd  warfare.  My  lords,  in 
1788  this  country  was  in  the  most 
flourishing  condition,  in  the  highest 
stfte  of  internal  and  external  prospe¬ 
rity.  What  is  the  case  now  I  Is  not 
our  commerce  crippled,  our  trade  stag¬ 
nated,  our  dpnie'stic  security  menaced, 
our  foreign  connections  vdterly  annihi¬ 
lated,  or,  xvhat  is  nearly  as  baa,  an  over- 
Vihelming  burthen  in  this  period  f  our 
tribulation  ?  and  what  is  still  more  for. 
midable,  is  not  the  whole  of  Europe 
combined  against  us,  and  directed  by 
an  unity  of  force,  and  an  ability  of  con¬ 
duct,  which  have  never  been  exceeded  ? 
When  your  lordships  see  all  this,  is  it 
possible  that  you  can  conceive  the 
same  measures,  which  proved  adequate 
in  1788,  likely  to  possess  the  same  ef¬ 
ficiency  in  the  present  instance 

Lord  Liverpool,  without  adverting 
to  the  radical  change  of  policy  which 
was  thus  avowed  to  be  fn  the  contem¬ 
plation  of  this  powerful,  and  at  that 
time  exulting  P^ity,  replied  to  the 
,  charges  which'  Earl  Grey  had  made 
with  such  vehemence  and  asperity 


against  the  chancellor,  for  conduct  re¬ 
specting  the  king  which  had  unques- 
tionably  received  the  king’s  full  and 
entire  approbation,  inasmuch  as  the 
king  had  continued  to  him  his  conii. 
dence  and  favour.  **  I  will  tell  that 
noble  earl,”  said  he,  "  that  there  wag 
no  one  act  done  by  my  noble  and  learn¬ 
ed  friend,  in  the  periods  alluded  to, 
for  which  I,  and  ml  who  were  in  the 
cabinet  with  him  at  that  time,  were 
not  equally  responsible.  I  have  suffi. 
cient  grounds  for  distinctly  declaring, 
that  bis  majesty  was  not  called  on  to 
execute  a  single  act  of  royal  authority 
until  it  was  fully  ascertained  that  he 
was  competent  to  the  discharge  of  the 
regal  functions  ;  and  I  deny  that  any 
mystery  was  made  of  his  majesty’s  in¬ 
disposition,  which  was  as  well  known 
to  the  public  as  to  the  ministers  of  go¬ 
vernment.  Earl  Grey  has  thought 
proper  tu  refer  to  a  statement  made 
formerly  by  me,  in  my  place,  to  your 
lordships,  to  the  correctness  of  his  re¬ 
presentation  of  which  I  readily  assent. 
It  was  I  in  this  house,  and  .my  noble 
friend  Lord  Sidmouth  in  the  other, 
who,  when  questioned  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject,  declared  in  our  places,  that  there 
was  no  necessary  suspension  of  the 
royal  authority.  The  grounds  on 
which  we  made  that  representation 
were  fully  sufficient  to  justify  it,  and 
no  act  was  done  until  his  majesty’s  as¬ 
sent  was  obtained.” 

Then  arguing  in  favour  of  the  long¬ 
er  term,  because  it  allowed  time  for 
the  probability  of  recovery ;  “  He  was 
aware,”  he  said,  **  that  the  disorder 
with  which  his  majesty  was  now  afflict¬ 
ed,  was  one  the  most  calamitous  that 
could  be  conceived.  He  knew,  how¬ 
ever,  that  there  were' persons  who 
wished  to  represent  another  calamity, 
with  which  his  majesty  had  for  some 
time  been  afflicted,  namely,  the  loss  of 
sight,  as  one  reason  why  he  could  not 
be  conceived  adequate  to  the  discharge 
of  his  reg^  functions.  On  this  sub- 
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jectf  however,  he  bad  the  very  best 
evidence  he  could  desire,  namely,  that 
of  the  noble  lords  on  the  other  side 
themselves,  during  the  thirteen  months 
they  were  in  the  service  of  his  majes¬ 
ty.  He  knew  what  was  their  opinion 
on  this  subject  when  they  came  into 
power  ;  he  knew  what  was  their  opi¬ 
nion  on  the  subject  while  they  conti* 
nued  in  power  ;  and  he  knew  what 
was  their  opinion  on  the  same  subject 
at  the  time  they  were  dismissed  from 
power.  They  knew  that  his  majesty, 
during  the  time  they  were  in  office,  la¬ 
bours  under  that  infirmity  ;  but  they 
never  called  for  any  interference  of 
parliament  on  the  subject.  So  far 
bom  doing  so,  they  went  on  as  if  there 
was  no  existing  infirmity ;  and  so  would 
any  administration,  so  long  as  they 
could  do  so  consistently  with  the  good 
of  the*,  country.  All  that  he  and  his 
colleagues  had  done,  had  resulted  from 
an  anxious  wish  to  preserve  the  coun¬ 
try  and  the  constitution  ;  and  of  this 
he  was  sure,  that  no  person  could  con¬ 
template  what  had  passed  on  the  pre¬ 
sent  occasion,  and  not  be  convinced 
that  such  measures  should  not  be  re¬ 
sorted  to,  if  they  could  be  at  all  avoid¬ 
ed.” 

Lord  Sidmouth  also  claimed  his  full 
share  of  responsibility  for  all  that  had 
been  done  on  the  occasions  alluded  to. 
“  There  was  not,”  he  said,  “  one  act 
to  which  he  was  a  party,  nor  one  word 
that  he  had  uttered  on  that  occasion, 
which  he  was  not  now  ready  to  avow 
and  to  vindicate.  He  knew  it  was  not  fit 
now  to  enter  into  a  minute  explanation 
on  the  subject ;  but  this-  he  must  be 
allowed  to  say,  that,  with  all  respect 
for  Dr  Heberden,  whose  evidence  had 
led  to  this  accusation,  the  statement 
made  by  him,  respecting  his  majesty’s 
h^th  in  1801,  excited  not  only  in  his 
mind,  but  in  the  minds  of  other  per¬ 
sons,  and  particularly  in  the  mind  of 
an  illustrious  person  more  peculiarly 
interested, and  more  likely  to  havemade 


observations  on  the  occasion,  the  ut¬ 
most  degree  of  surprise  and  astonish¬ 
ment.”  The  Lord  Chancellor  alsostood 
forward  as  fairly  and  manfully  to  vin¬ 
dicate  himself ;  but  he  observed,  how 
unfair  it  was  that  he  should  be  select¬ 
ed  individually  from  the  whole  of  the 
persons  who  composed  the  government 
in  the  years  1801  and  1804<,  and  made 
the  constant  object  of  attack.  <*  He 
was  only  one  of  an  administration,” 
he  said,  «  which  never  acted  against 
the  opinion  of  the  physicians  ;  nay, 
some  of  the  noble  lords  who  formed 
part  of  that  administration,  and  acted 
with  him  then,  sat  now  on  the  bench 
with  those  who  accused  him,  and  they 
were  and  must  be  conscious,  that  all 
which  he  said  in  his  own  justification 
was  strictly  true.  They  must  preserve 
a  perfect  recollection  of  these  trans¬ 
actions.  Among  others,  he  observed 
Earl  St  Vincent,  then  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  who  was  present  at  the 
examination  of  the  physicians,  and  who 
concurred  with  the  rest  of  the  cabinet 
in  the  line  which  they  pursued  on  that 
occasion.  The  question  was,  whether 
he  dught  to  have  acted  as  he  had  done, 
when  a  most  important  task  remained 
to  be  executed,  or  to  have  left  the 
country  to  shift  for  itself  i  If  he  had 
had  the  smallest  doubt  of  his  majesty’s 
competency,  he  would  have  taken  it 
upon  himself  to  have  signed  the  com¬ 
mission  for  giving;  the  royal  assent, 
and  trusted  to  an  indemnity  ;  or  have 
come  to  the  house  and  made  the  decla¬ 
ration  which  he  submitted  to  their 
lordships  on  the  first  of  November. 
But  he  had  then  no  doubt,  and  he  as¬ 
serted,  that  it  was  most  important  to 
the  sovereign  that  the  chancellor  should 
not  depend  wholly  on  the  evidence  of 
the  physicians,  if  he  himself  thought 
the  king  perfectly  competent  to  dis¬ 
charge  the  functions  of  the  royal  au¬ 
thority.  He  would  not  consent  to  de¬ 
throne  his  majesty  upon  their  report 
merely,  if,  in  his  judgement  and  con- 
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science,  be  believed  that  tke  kingr  was 
adequate  to  the  discharge  of  bis  royal 
functions.  The  great  man  who  was 
then  at  the  head  of  thf  adBunistration 
expressed  some  Mirprise,  when  he  (bund 
that  it  had  been  his  fixed  resolution 
never  to  see  his  mafesty  at  any  time 
when  he  could  be  considered  under  the 
controul  of  others,  or  in  pfcsence  of 
any  persons  who  might  be  considered 
as  exercising  any  controid  over  him. 
His  interviews  wrth  bis  majesty  at  that 
time  were  always  in  the  absence  of  such 
persons,  and  k  was  his  firm  conviction, 
that  he  was  warranted  in  the  course 
that  was  then  adopted.  He  knew  the 
dangers  of  this  proceeding,  but  he 
knew  bis  duty  too  ;  and  k^  determi. 
ned  to  see  his  sovereigo,  and  judge  of 
his  complaint,  vrfien  he  was  as  fiee 
from  restraint  as  any  of  his  subjects, 
whom  it  had  been  his  painful  duty  to 
examine  under  similar  circumstances. 
This  was  very  hazardous  to  himself ; 
but  he  had  done  his  duty,  without  be. 
ing  deterred  by  fear  of  consequences. 
If  he  had  acted  wrong,  it  was  with  the 
best  intentions,  and  those  would  acquit 
him  in  the  sight  of  God,  if  not  in  the 
opinion  of  his  country.  If,”  he  add¬ 
ed,  **  the  noble  lords  opposite  merely 
thought  that  he  was  responsible  for 
kis  conduct  in  1804,  they  had  a  right 
to  state  that  opinion  ;  but  if  they  af¬ 
firmed  that  be  actually  was  so  respon¬ 
sible,  there  was  no  term  which  could 
be  used  in  a  society  of  gentlensen,  of 
which  he  would  not  avail  himself  to 
contradict  such  an  assertion.”- 

The  amendment,  as  proposed  by 
Lord  Grenville,  was  then  negatived 
by  a  majority  of  17,  and  the  original 
ckuse  carried  by  a  majority  of  15. 
Lord  Liverpool  then  mov^,  as  an 
amendment,  that  the  words  which  had 
been  inserted  on  tke  Marquis  of  Lass- 
dowoe’s  motion  on  a  former  night 
should  be  omitted,  and  this  ipotion 
was  carried  by  86  votes  to  83.  Upon 
the  clause  apppinting  her  majesty’s 


council,  Earl  Stanhope  moved,  that 
the  name  of  John  Duke  of  Bedibrd 
should  be  inserted,  whklh  vras  rejected 
by  a  majority  of  IS.  Lord  King  then 
moved,  that  »he  name  of  John  Lord 
Eldon  should  be  oaskted:  5i  peers 
voted  m  favour  of  this,  139  a^nit 
k.  Nine  of  the  oppowtioa  lords,  with 
Earl  Grey  at  their  Mad,  entered  apro. 
test  against  the  ruction  of  this  mo. 
tion.  The  bUl,  by  this  night'e'vose, 
having  been  restored  to  the  state  in 
which  k  came  from  the  Commons,  ex¬ 
cept  in  a  (lew  tnfliqg  aherotiohs,  those 
amendments  were  agreed  to  hy  the 
Lower  House.  Lord  Liverpool  then 
moved,  that  letters  patent  should  pass 
under  the  great  seal,  appointing  a  com. 
nussion  m  givmg  the  royid  assent. 
When  the  concurrence  of  the  Com. 
mons  in  this  resolution  was 
desired,  the  house  resolved  Ftb.  4. 
kself  into  a  committee  on  the 
state  of  the  nation.  Sir  T.  Turton, 
Mr  Elliot,  and  Mr  Ponsonhy  renewed 
their  protestations  against  this  biU  hi 
the  strongest  terms,  calling  k  a  fnudn. 
lent  fiction  ;  declaring  it  a  determina¬ 
tion  to  bring  the  throne  to  the  feet  of 
the  two  houses,  and  to  erect  a  new  and 
unconstitutional  authority'  in  the  ab* 
sence  and  infirmity  of  thmr  sovereign. 
**  Where,”  said  Sir  Thomas,  “are  we 
to  look  for  the  proofs  of  the  Chancel, 
lor  of  the  Exchequer’s  anxious  con* 
cern,  and  fidelky  tp  the  king  his  mai- 
ter  ?  Had  he  consulted  King  Lear,  he 
might  have  discovered  striking  exam, 
pks  of  tkeemptineuof  pretenMd  loy¬ 
alty,  and  the  inefficacy  of  sounding 

frofeasions,  when  put  fairly  to  the  test. 

f  no  amendment  should  be  moved  by 
any  other  member,  be  would  submit 
one  to  the  house  that  should  contain 
kis  protest  i^^st  the  principle  of  the 
bin,  and  which  should  exhibit  in  their 
journals  to  after  ages,  that  to  mon¬ 
strous  a  violation  of  the  fiindomentsl 
pnnciplet  of  the  constitution  had  at 
least  not  past  by  an  unanimous  vote.” 
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Upon  tlM»tiie9pcalKr  roee.  **  1  did 
•ot  wink/*  Mid  hey  *•  that  I  shoidd 
have  tauod  it  necesaarjr  to  haive  trou¬ 
bled  the  coiamittee  thie  day  }  but,  af¬ 
ter  the  atFoag  and  ls«d  protestations 
which  we  haae-hearik  protesutiom  so 
disparagiftf  and  derogatory  to  the  eha- 
rwtec  of  Mis  house  and  its  proceed- 
iagSy.  k  is  impossibfe  lor  me  to  pass  ^ 
lemy  to  a  vote.  I  baue  been  desirous 
of  not  taking  any  part  in  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  those  odievtopiies,  however  im- 
portanty  which  haveWherto  agitated 
and  divided  this  house*  between  the 
contending  opinions  in  favour  of  a  free 
or  of  a  restricted  regency ;  because  1 
have  persuaded  myself,  that  any  per¬ 
son  to  whom  this  house  commits  the 
duties  of  the  office  which  I  have  the 
honour  to  hold  here,  will  be  more  like¬ 
ly  to  render  his  services  satisfactory 
and  effeotual,  by  forbearing  to  mix  in 
genend  debate,  upon  any  measures  of 
occasional'  policy,  or  particular  and 
teniporary  expediency.  But  the  ques¬ 
tion  before  us  being  now  reduced  to 
the  single  issue  respecting  the  form  of 
our  proceedings,  and  tint  a  form  of 
the  highest  solemnity,  1  think  it  will 
be  most  respectful  to-the  house  that  1 
should  very  briefly  state  my  opinion, 
and  the  grounds  upon  whioh  that  opi¬ 
nion  is  founded.  At  the  outset  of  our 
proceedings,  it  was  almost  c^led  in 
question,  *  whether  we  were  the  Com¬ 
mons  House  of  Parliament,*  and  whe¬ 
ther  we  were,  in  truth,  *  the  lawful 
Npresentatives  of 'the  people.*  But 
whatever  opinions  any  man  may  enter¬ 
tain,  justly  or  unjustly,  upon  the  pos¬ 
sible  benefits  to  be  osrivra’  from  any 
alteration  or  extension  of  the  elective 
flanchise,  yet  to  say,  that  we  are  not 
now  the  legal  representatives  of  the 
people,  is-an  assertion  never  to  be  made 
within  these  walls  without  reprobation 
and  censure :  its  origin  is  founded  in 
error  at  the  least,  and  its  ead  is  cer¬ 
tain  mischief.  As  little  is  it  to  be 
doubted  but  we  are  here  legally  assem¬ 


bled.  Elected  by  the  king’s  writ, 
prorogued'  by  the  king*s  commission, 
and  met  upon  the  day  prescribed  by 
the  proroMition,  what  ehe  can  be  ne¬ 
cessary  to-regaHxe  the  meeting  of  any 
parfiament  ?  What  we  liave  not  been, 
18  also  equafly  clear.  By  the  law  and 
usage  of  parliament,  until  the  causes 
of  our  meeting  are  open  and  declared 
from  the  throne,  we  have  not  conwnen- 
eed'  U'  seMion  ;  nor  has  the  time  begun 
to  run  upon  any  of  those  tcts  of  state, 
or  upon  those  statutes,  whose  deration 
is  measured  by  that  standard.  But  it 
follows  not  from  thence  that  we  can 
do  nothing ;  for  if  the  impednneirt  of 
our  ordinary  functions  is  pro'ved  to  have 
arisen  from  the  impossibility  of  any 
personal  exercise  of  the  regal  power, 
by  which  the  cause  of  our  summons 
should  be  declared,  then  it  is,  that  new 
and  extraordinary  duties  and  powers 
devolve  upon  us  ;  the  duty  of  filling 
up  the  chasm  in  the  constitution,  and 
the  power  of  doing  all  things  which 
may  be  necessary  to  that  end.  The 
taskkmomentonsythe  interval  hazard¬ 
ous;  but  the  duties  and  powers  belong 
to  us,  and  they  must  be  executed. 

“In  addressing  myself  to  the  prin¬ 
cipal  question,  I  may  perhaps  be  aOow- 
ed  to  say,  that  having  home  no  share 
whatever  in  the  former  trant^actions, 
by  which  we  are  now  steering  our 
course,  having  also  no  imaginable  in¬ 
terest  in  the  issue  of  the  present  mea¬ 
sure  (beyond  that  interest  which  be¬ 
longs  to  any  other  of  his  maje8ty*8  sub¬ 
jects,)  and  having  at  first  looked  upon 
this  as,  in  some  degree,  a  doubtful  pro- 

rtsition;  neverth^ss, every  step  wnich 
have  taken  in  the  examination  of  its 
merits  has  led  me  to  this  conclusion, 
that  the  course  now  proposed,  name¬ 
ly,  proceeding  by  biD,  is  right  and 
just  ;  and  that  no  other  would  he  so 
effectuol  for  the  common  end  proposed 
by  us  all.  It  is  acknowledged  by  a!! 
( or  nearly  all )  to  be  the  right  and  duty 
of  the  two  houses  of  parliament  to  fill. 
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the  throne  if  vacant ;  and  also  to,  sup* 
ply  any  temporary  defect  in  the  per¬ 
sonal  exercise  of  its  powers.  It  is  also 
allowed  on  all  hands,  that  if  the  throne 
be  vacant,  the  true  mode  of  proceed¬ 
ing  is  by  address  ;  whether  we  have 
only  to  recognize  a  dethroned  or  exiled 
king,,  as  at  the  Restoration,— or  to 
elect  a  new  king,  as  at  the  memorable 
and  glorious  era  of  the  revolution 
and  rightly  so  ;  because  a  king,  once 
upon  his  throne,  holds  an  office  which 
the  law  has  defined,  and  the  constitu¬ 
tion  acknowledges  ;  and  it  is  enough 
to  command  our  obedience,  if  he  be  de¬ 
clared  king,  whether  he  be  so  de  jure 
or  de facto.  But,  if  the  throne  be  full, 
it  appears  to  me  that  our  proceedings 
must  then  be  different,  because  the  case 
we  have  then  to  provide  for  is  essen¬ 
tially  different  in  fact. 

**  i  n  the  first  place,  two  kings  at  a 
time  we  cannot  have  ;  and  no  other 
office  of  sovereign  authority  exists  by 
law,  or  is  defined  by  law,  to  which  any 
known  or  definite  powers  would  accrue, 
by  our  designation  of  any  individual 
whom  we  should  appoint  to  hold  it. 
The  first  thing,  therefore,  which  we 
have  to  do  in  such  a  case,  is  to  define 
Vvhat  that  office  shall  be  which  we 
think  fit  to  establish  ;  and  to  define  it, 
we  must  model  it  into  something  which 
is  not  the  king ;  this  we  must  do,  whe¬ 
ther  we  mean  to  create  a  free  regency, 
like  that  given  to  Philip  of  Spain,  and 
to  the  lords’  justices  under  the  succes¬ 
sion  act,  or  whether  we  reduce  it  to 
the  regency  councils  projected  by  the 
acts  of  1751  and  176.9.  For  such  a 
case,  an  address  is  at  least  an  inconve¬ 
nient  mode  of  providing  a  remedy,  and 
more  especially,  if  it  is  to  be  attended 
with  any  detailed  specification  of  pow¬ 
ers,  or  even  of  regulations. 

**  In  the  next  place ;  when  we  shall 
have  BO  defined  the  powers  of  the  re¬ 
gent  as  to  suit  the  special  case,  (be  it 
of  infancy,  captivity,  infirmity,  or  old 
not  forget  that  we  have 
alM  still  a  reigning  monarch  ;  that  we 


must  provide  in  all  instances  for  his 
present  welfare ;  and  that  in  some,  we 
must  provide  also  for  his  future  re¬ 
sumption  of  power.  To  the  regent, 
indeed,  whose  office  is  defined,  we  may 
tender  this  office  by  address,  and  re¬ 
ceive  bis  assent  or  dissent  to  our  soli¬ 
citation  :  but  the  monarch,  whose  ab¬ 
sence  or  incapacity  is  to  be  supplied, 
cannot  be  a  party  to .  such  contract ; 
nor,  if  that  were  possible,  would  our 
allegiance  permit  him  to  be  so  without 
our  participation.  For  this  latter  case, 
the  proceeding  by  address  is  clearly 
an  inadequate  remedy  ;  because  it  rests 
upon  the  assent  of  only  one  of  the  par¬ 
ties  concerned,  and  neither  providesfor, 
nor  binds  the  other.  And  thus  it  is 
that  we  are  by  necessity  brought  to 
devise  some  other,  measure,  by  which 
both  these  ends  may  be  obtained  con¬ 
jointly,  and  by  which  (at  the  same 
time  that  we  make  this  transfer  of 
power)  we  may,  with  equal  solemnity 
and  security,  enshnne  the  sacred  per¬ 
son  of  the  sovereign,  and  install  the 
regent  ;  some  measure,  simultaneous 
in  its  effect,  and  obligatory  alike  upon 
all  the  parties  included  in  this  momen¬ 
tous  transaction,  and  also  upon  every 
part  of  the  empire.  How  then  is  such 
a  measure  to  be  accomplished  ?  To  me 
it  appears  that  the  necessary  course  of 
such  a  proceeding  is  plain  and  clear ; 
namely,  by  actingduringthe  sovereign’s 
incapacity  (as  nearly  as  the  circum¬ 
stances  will  allow)  according  to  the 
same  practice  which  must  obtain  if  he 
were  well. 

“  The  great  seal  is  the  oi^n  of  the 
king’s  will  in  parliament :  If  this  be 
dormant  or  lifeless,  we  mutt  give  it 
life  and  activity  ;  avowing  our  own 
act  boldly  and  openly  to  the  nation, 
in  whose  name  and  for  whose  interest 
we  are  acting  ;  and  let  us  by  the  great 
seal  make  that  to  be  law,  which  shall 
bind  us  and  them  under  a  known  sanc¬ 
tion  of  authority,  which  no  liege  sub¬ 
ject  can  controvert.  If  it  be  demand¬ 
ed  of  us,  what  concern  have  we  with 
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the 'great' seal  ?  The  answer  U,  much 
concern  erery  way.  The  great  seal  is 
'  not  only  the  official  seal  of  royalty^ 
but  it  is  the  great  seal  of  the  realm  ; 
the  great  seal  of  England  heretofore, 
and .  now  the  great  sim  of  the  united 
kingdom.  In  this  all  his  majesty’s  sub¬ 
jects  have,  for  many  purposes  ofjustice, 
a  strong  interest,  for  the  protection  of 
their  civil  rights ;  and  over  this,  the 
House  of  Commons,  for  a  parliament¬ 
ary  purpose,  that  of  completing  its  own 
representation  (not  even  from  necessi¬ 
ty,  but  from  high  constitutional  jealou- 
fy,)  does  habitually  exercise  its  com¬ 
mands.  ,  The  Restoration  Parliament 
thought  it  their  duty,  acknowledging 
the  king  and  the  kinglyoffice,  in  his  ab- 
KDce  to  lay  their  hands  upon  the  great 
•eal,  by  appointing  the  Earl  of  Man- 
.  ‘  Chester,  under  a  joint  vote  of  the  two 
houses,  to  be  a  commissioner  for  its 
custody  :  and  this  was  done  for  the 
purpose  at  least  of  controlling  its  use 
till  the  king’s  arrival,  which  was  the 
>  whole  extent  of  their  necessity.  And 
I  10  it  is  that  wemust  now  proceed,  con- 
1  jointly  with  the  Lords,  upon  the  like 
ground  of  necessity,  although  to  a  great- 
r  er  extent,  and  employ  the  name  and 

I  leal  of  the  monarch  for  the  specific 

;  and  corresponding  purpose  of  reviving 

[  the  suspended  functions  of  the  monar- 

;  chy.  But  here  it  is  contended  against 

I  us,  that  our  progress  to  the  ultimate 

.  completion  of  our  measure  is  barred 

;  i>y  existing  law;..  Now  these  laws  all 

t  suppose  the  case  of  an  existing  king  in 

full  possession  of  his  faculties  ;  where- 
;  u  the  very  foundation  of  our  proceed- 

t  iog*  is  the  incapacity  of  the  sovereign. 

t  To  require  that  as  indispensable,  which 

1  ii  impossible,  is  therefore  at  once  to 

,  come  to  the  monstrous  and  mischie- 

t  TOus  conclusion,  that  the  constitution 

t  and  government  of  this  country  are  now 

1  absolutely  dissolved.  But  then,  it  is 

.  alleged  against  us,  that  by  thus  using 

•  great  seal,  all  that  we  have  done  is 

.  to  employ  a  fiction,  a  fraud,  and  a  for. 


gery,  unworthy  of  an  enlightened  age, 
and  a  great  nation  in  its  highest  trans¬ 
actions.  This  I  am  satisfira  is  a  hastw 
and  inconsiderate  expression,  which 
will  not  stand  the  test  of  sober  exami¬ 
nation.  It  cannot  be  meant  to  charge 
this  as  an  unpardonable  fiction,  so  far 
as  it  consists  in  '  one  party  doing  an 
act  in  the  name  of  another  ;’  for  that 
would  disprove  the  validity  of  all  dele¬ 
gated  authority.  Neither  is  there  any 
ground  for  alleging  that  this  commis¬ 
sion  is  an  unjustifiable  fiction,  as  if  it 
ascribed  an  act  of  volition  to  the  roy¬ 
al  person  whose  name  it  bears,  and  as 
if  it  represented  him  to  be  still  enjoy¬ 
ing  that  free  and  full  exercise  of  his 
mind,  which  we  have  already  declared 
him  not  to  possess.  'Fhese  instruments, 
when  read  and  examined,  import  no 
such  thing ;  in  the  commission  fur  open¬ 
ing  the  parliament,  and  also  in  this 
commission  for  the  royal  assent,  the 
two  houses  begin  by  striking  out  all 
ordinary  badges  and  proofs  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  personal  intervention,  or  of  his 
acting  in  the  ordinary  course  of  his 
royal  functions  ;  and  they  have  decla¬ 
red  these  acts  to  be  their  volition,  and 
not  the  personal  volition  of  the  king, 
by  inserting  their  own  names  in  the 
place  of  his  privy  council ;  and  avow¬ 
ing  it  to  be  an  act  done  by  themselves, 
both  as  declared  in  the  b^y  of  the  in¬ 
strument,  and  again  at  the  foot  of  it, 
recording  the  assertion  of  their  own 
authority  in  the  very  place  where,  by 
ordinary  forms,  the  king’s  own  signa¬ 
ture  should  be  recorded.  This  may 
indeed  be  called,  as  it  certainly  is,  a 
strong  act  of  power,  and  to  be  justifi¬ 
ed  only  by  the  necessity  of  the  case. 
But  such  a  transaction  cannot  be  cha¬ 
racterized  as  a  fiction,  fraud,  or  forge¬ 
ry,  without  an  utter  perversion  of  all 
the  ordinary  uses  of  language.  But 
let  those  who  will  not  accept  this  an¬ 
swer  as  a  satisfactory  refutation  of  these 
charges,  and  who  contend  that  these 
are  such  impediments  and  stops  to  our 
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jtfogreM  as  avc  and  ou^t  to  be  intii* 
peimble,  let  them  see  what  mast  follow:, 
l£  we  were  now  to  8A>aii^n  this.  pro> 
oeeding.  For  it  n  quite  clear,  l^at  ia 
such  a  case  the  regent  hnaself  nwst 
acsort  within  a  week,  or  a  month  at  the 
iturtbcst,  to  the  same  iieotical  a«tho> 
rity,  and  to  the  saaK  ictioa,  if  it  be 
such ;  or  hie  ooeennneDt  cannot  be 
solid  and  davaUsw  He  must  cobm  to 
the  two  houses  for  a  confirmatory  8to> 
twte,  or  he  must  endeavour  to  rarera 
by  force  of  our  addecse,  which  m  wiM 
find  to  be  uaevailing  for  aU  practical 
eade  of  gorcrnmcnt. 

**  in  tne  first  place,  if  there  it  to  be  a 
statute,  the  eonuaissioa  for  paaeiag  k 
cannot  he  in  any  other  name  than  tbat 
•f  his  aiajeety  ;  and  for  the  use  of  that 
name,  there  can  be  no  fbundatioa  but 
our  advice  aad  assent :  To  that  com- 
asission  also  there  can  be  no.  sign  laa* 
aual  of  the  king.  The  royal  assent, 
whether  it  be  given  by  comoiiesion,  or 
by  the  regent  in  person^  must  then 
•ouidly  be  given,  in  the  name  of  him, 
whom  you  have  already  declared  to  be 
incapable  of  lumng  any  volition  what* 
ever. 

**  In  short,  that  must  be  done  by  the 
regent,  (with  alt  the  same  objections, 
socbas  they  are,  y  done  also  to  establish 
his  own  power  by  his  own  act,  and 
dune  by  him  circuitously,  which  we 
are  now  prepared  to  do  forhttn-at  once, 
and  beme-nnd.  But  if  the  regent’s 
government  is  to  rest  wholly  upon  our 
address,  the  regent  must  still  necessa¬ 
rily  use  the  king’s  name,  without  the 
king’s  authority  :  aad  ^though  thb 
great  seal  may  ^  in  his  band,  and  its 
acts  unimpeachable,  is  it  equally  clear 
that  the  privy  seal  oificers  will  obey  its 
mandate^  or  that  every  act  of  the  privy 
seal  wiH  be  equally  unquestionable  i 
And  moreover,  is  k  ckar  that  the  mul* 
titudineunactsof  royal  authority  which 
pats  only  under  the  sign  manual,  for 
the  grant  and  enecution  of  all  offices 
aad  audiortties,  civily  milkary,  and  ec¬ 


clesiastical,  wilt  bu  acknowledged  by 
thoae  whose  Gves  and  fortunes  nay 
come  uader  their  opesation^  Qr  rather, 
is  k  not  manifie*  that  they  must  and 
would  be  contested  in  uvery  court  ef 
justice  where  itigation  can  eater  ?  To 
resort  to  our  vote*  a»  the  fouadatioa 
of  dm  power  cxencised  by  the  regent, 
k  as  tniev  would  in  Mcb  cm#  be  jast 
aad  natural ;  but  we  could  only  pnee 
in  hie  hands  oor  nmee,  insaMd  of  a 
sceptre.  And  why,  then,  should  we 
expose  the  regeat’e  dignky,  aad  the 
nataon’s  intercet,  to  such  a  haxard^ 
when  by  aitatate  we  can  at  once  clothe 
hit  authority  wkh  an  armour  that  wiM 
he  onpenetrahle,  and  deliver  mto  hit 
hands  a  sword  that  wiU  be  irresisti¬ 
ble? 

The  resalt  of  the  whole  is  this; 
that,  hi  every  way  of  viewing  this  ques¬ 
tion,  the  course  to  be-  taken  is  not  by 
address,  but  by  bilK  1st.  The  regm- 
cy  must  be  defined)  whatever  be  the 
description  of  its  powers,,  and  the  re¬ 
gent  must  be  appointed  by  us.  2dly. 
Not  the  regent  done,  but  the  reigning 
monarch  alan  must  be  provided  for; 
in  all  cases,  as  to  his  present  wrifiuc, 
and  in  most  cases  to  assist  kim  in  the 
resumption  of  his  power.  And  SiHy, 
these  ends  should  both  be  accomjdish- 
ed  by  one  and  the  same  measure,  of 
equal  solemnity  as  to  both,  of  contem¬ 
poraneous  effect,  and  of  universal  obli¬ 
gation  ;  aH  which  can  be  only  done  by 
a  statute.  And  for  these  reasons,  I  am 
now  prepared  to  give  my  full  and  ready 
concurrence  totbe  resedution  sent  down 
to  us  by  the  Lords  ;  with  the  clearest 
conviction,  that  this  proceeding  is  at 
once  the  most  reverential  to  the  sove¬ 
reign,  themost  effectual  for  the  regent, 
and  the  most  benefidnl’ferthe  empuc.” 

This  very  able  speech- produced  Kttfe 
effect  upon  the  opponents  of  the  bill. 
Mr  Ponsonby  still  insisted,  that  to  as¬ 
sume  the  king’s  consent,  when  k  was 
known  that  he  was  incapable  of  con¬ 
senting,  was  a  fiction,  a  fraud,  and 
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an  nsuroation  of  the  royal  authority. 
Lord  Forchester  reaaiaded  the  cona- 
mktee,  that  the  pai4iaiaent  of  Charles 
I.,  which  overturned  the  monarchy^ 
kid  posseMon  of  the  great  aeal  for  a 
year  and  a  half  in  the  k^ginning  of  the 
dvil  war, and  yet  had  never  had  the  pre- 
sumption  or  toe  folly  to  use  k.  And 
Mr  Sheridan,  lefrrring  to  the  statute 
of  Charles  II.,  which  ocdared  it  high 
treason. to  make  a  law  without  the 
consent  of  the  king,  maintained,  that 
they  who  were  parlies  to  such  a  mea* 
tore  were  guilty  of  misprision  of  tree* 
ton,  and  advised  those  who  had  car¬ 
ried  the  hiU  through  to  secure  them¬ 
selves  afterwards  hy  an  act  of  indeaa- 
iky  tor  their  groat  violation  of  the 
hw  of  the  land.  <*  For  my  part,'*  said 
hr,  1  have  no  heskatipn  in  stating, 
that  the  house,  when  they  forgot  their 
duty,  by  encroaching  on  the  preroga- 
tircs  of  the  crown,  forfeited  their  title 
to  be  considered  as  representatives  of 
the  people.”  The  question,  however, 
was  put  and  carried.  Sir  Thomas 
Turton  then  moved  a  long  amendment, 
purporting  that  the  two  houses,  in  di¬ 
recting  the  great  seal  to  be  used  as 
proposed,  were  guilty  of  an  assump¬ 
tion  of  the  royal  prerogative,  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  statute  law.  This 
was  of  course  negatived,  and  the  bill 
having  been  returned  to  the 
Feb  5,  Upper  House,  the  attend¬ 
ance  of  the  Commons  was 
desired,  and  the  lord  chancellor,  by 
virtue  of  the  commission  issued  under 
the  great  seal,  notified  the  royal  assent 
to  the  act,  which  was  then  passed  by 
the  clerk  assistant  of  the  parliament 
in  the  usual  words,*  Le  roy  le  veut. 

Theceremonyof  installing  the  prince 
regent  was  performed  on  the  following 
day,  Wednesday,  the  6th  of  February. 
About  12  o'clock  a  party  of  the  flank 
companies  of  the  gi-enadiers  marched 
into  the  court  yard  of  Carleton  House, 


where  their  colours  wore  pitched  k  the 
centre  of  the  grand'  entrance.  The' 

Srivy  oouaaellova  assembled  in  theGold 
Loom,  and,  the  levee  being  over,  mo¬ 
ved  in  procession,  with  the  prince,  to 
the  Grand  Saloon  ;  a  room  Mng  wkk 
scarlet  drapery,  and  having,  as  the  fit¬ 
test  ornaments  of  aa  En^h  palace, 
the  portraits  of  thoee  admirals  hy  whom 
Great  Britain  has  won  the  d^inion 
of  the  sens.  The  great  chamberlain 
of'Englaad,  and  the  vice  chamberlain 
to  the  king,  kd  tke  way  witk  their 
wands  of  office.  The  master  of  the 
horse,  the  lord  steward,  the  treasurer, 
and  the  Iprd  comptroller  of  the  house¬ 
hold,  and  the  gmd  and  silver  sticks, 
eame  aext )  hk  royal  highness's  at> 
tendants  next ;  and  then  the  prince^ 
foMowcd  by  tbe  royal  dukes,  the  arch- 
bishops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  tbo 
lord  chancellor,  tke  Iwd  prmident  of 
the  council,  and  lastly,  tke  other  mini* 
sters  and  privy  counsellors.  A  long 
table,  covered  wkk  crimson  velv^, 
stood  in  the  saloon ;  the  oaths  which 
were  to  be  subscribed  by  the  regent 
were  laid  on  it,  written  on  vellum, 
and  massy  silver  inkstands  were  pla¬ 
ced  by  them,  which  had  been  made 
for  Queen  Anne.  The  prince  took 
his  seat  at  the  head  of  the  table,  ha¬ 
ving  the  lord  president  on  his  right 
hand,  and  the  lord  chancellor  on  nis 
left.  The  other  privy  counsellors  be¬ 
ing  seated,  the  lord  president  stated 
the  indisposition  and  incapacity  of  the 
king,  briefly  recapitulated  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  which  had  taken  place  in  par¬ 
liament  for  the  appointment  of  a  re¬ 
gency,  and  read  the  oaths  which  the 
prince  was  required  by  the  act  to  take, 
to  enable  him  to  fill  that  office.  The 
prince  then  said,  “  My  lords, — (the 
privy  counsellors  when  assembled  be¬ 
ing  addressed  hy  that  title) — I  under¬ 
stand  that,  by  the  act  passed  by  the 
parliament  appointing  me  regent  of  the 
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united  kingdom,  in  the  name  and  on 
behalf  of  his  majesty,  I  am  required  to 
take  certain  oaths,  and  to  make  a  de> 
claration  before  your  lordships,  as  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  said  act.  1  am  now 
ready  to  take  these  oaths,  and  to  make 
the  declaration  prescribed.’*  The  lord 
privy  seal  then  rose  and  read  the  oaths, 
which  the  prince,  with  an  audiblevoice,' 
pronounced  after  him,  in  these  words: 

, .  1  do  sincerely  promise  and  swear, 

that  1  will  be  faithful  and  bear  true 
allegiance  to  bis  Majesty  King  George. 
So  help  me  God. 

<•  1  do  solemnly  promise  and  swear, 

■  that  I  will  truly  and  faithfully  execute 
the  office  of  Regent  of  the  united  king¬ 
dom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  ac¬ 
cording  to  an  act  of  parliament  passed 
in  the  fifty-first  year  of  the  reign  of  his 
Majesty  King  George  the  Third,  and 
that  I  will  administer,  according  to  law,' 
the  power  and  authority  vested  in  me 
by  virtue  of  the  said  act ;  and  that  I 
ww  in  all  things,  to  the  utmost  of  my 


power  and  ability,  consult  and  maintain 
the  safety,  honour,  and  dimity  of  hit 
majesty,  and  the  welfare  of  his  people. 
So  help  me  God.”  i  ^  . 

The  prince  then  subscribed  the  two' 
oaths.  The  lord  president  presented 
to  him  the  declaration  prescribed  in 
the  act  for  the.  more  efiE^ual  preser¬ 
ving  the  king’s  person  and  govern¬ 
ment,  by  disabling  papists  from  sitting 
in  either  house  of  parliament.:  This 
declaration  his  royal  highness  repeated 
audibly,  andf  subsetibed.  The  privy 
counsellors  signed  .these  .  instruments 
as  witnesses^  and  they  were  then  de¬ 
livered  to  the  keeper  bf  the  records. 
The  prince  ,  then  delivered  to  the  pre¬ 
sident  of  the  council  a  certificate  of 
his  havingr  received'  the  sacrament  of 
the  Lord’s  Supper;  this  also  was  coun¬ 
tersigned,  and  deposited  by  the  keeper 
of  the  records  in  a  box  at  the  bottom 
of  the  table,  with  all  the  other  instru¬ 
ments.  The  ceremony  was  concluded 
with  kissing  bands.  ’  '  '  .  * 
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State  of  Parties.  Hopes  of  the  Opposition.  Issues from  the  Treasury  refused 
during  the  Progress  of  the  Regency  Bill.  The  Prince  retains  his  Father* s 
Ministry.  D^tes  upon  the  Regent's  Speech. 


The  hopes  of  the  opposition  were 
rtised  to  the  highest  pitch  during  the 
progress  of  the  regency  bill,  and  their 
partizans  scarcely  even  attempted  to 
conceal  their  joy  at  an  event,  which, 
u  they  fully  expected,  was  to  restore 
them  to  their  places.  The  disposition 
ti  the  prince,  it  was  well  known,  was 
kvourable  to  these  hopes :  he  had  a 
personal  regard  for  some  of  the  leaders 
of  the  party,  and  it -was  believed  that 
many  of  his  political  opinions  were  im> 
bibed  from  Mr  Fox  ;  though  to  what 
extent  he  mi^ht  be  disposed  to  act 
upon  these  opinions,  wu  as  yet  neces- 
nrily  unknown.  It  was  therefore  ex¬ 
tremely  probable  that  a  change  of  mi¬ 
nistry  would  take  place  ;  and  all  the 
opponents  of  government,  however 
greatly  they  differed  among  themselves 
as  to  their  ultimate  objects,  from  the 
regular  opposition,  under  Lords  Grey 
and  Grenville,  down  to  the  very  dregs 
of  the  Burdettite  faction,  vied  with 
each  other  in  exulting  over  a  falling 
enemy,  and  in  hailing  what,  according 
to  their  rep.-esentations,  might  be  con¬ 
sidered  asthe  advent  of  political  redemp¬ 
tion.  Wherever  the  agitators  were  nu¬ 
merous  enough,  they  drew  up  petitions 
against  the  restrictions ;  the  Livery  of 
London  led  the  way,  and  the  siHy 
charge  of  usurpation  against  Mr  Per¬ 
ceval  and  his  colleagpies,  was  re-echoed 
by  the  city  orators  with  their  usual  in¬ 
temperance.  “  The  ministers,”  they 
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said,  “  were  the  true  jacobins  ;  the  mi¬ 
nisters  were  verifying  all  that  Paine  had 
written,  by  striving  to  show  how  long 
the  govemmentcouldbe  carried  on  with¬ 
out  the  executive ;  for  themselves, — ( in¬ 
jured  men  1 )  who  had  been  accused  of 
wishing  to  overthrow  the  throne,  they 
were  as  anxious  to  support  the  jurt 
prerogatives  of  the  crown,  as  they  had 
ever  been  to  support  the  rights  of  the 
people.” 

Two  years  before  the  king’s  illness, 
the  Morning  Chronicle  had  said,  that 

of  all  monarchs,  since  the  revolution, 
the  successor  of  George  III.  would 
have  the  finest  opportunity  of  beco¬ 
ming  nobly  popular.”  This  sentence, 
connected  asit  was  with  the  anticipation 
of  **  a  crowd  of  blessings  that  might 
be  bestowed  upon  the  country,  in  the 
event  of  a  total  change  of  system,” 
had  most  unwisely  bmn  selected  for 
prosecution  by  Sir  Vicary  Gibbs,  and 
the  defendants  were  of  course  im¬ 
mediately  acquitted.  Such  language 
was  perfectly  consistent  in  the  Foxites, 
and  in  the  Grenvillites,  now  that  they 
were  allied  with  them ;  but  in  the 
mouths  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett  and 
the  anarchists,  flattery  toward  the 
prince  appeared  not  a  little  extraordi¬ 
nary.  At  a  tavern  dinner,*  after  the 
investigation  concemW  the  Duke  of 
York’s  conduct.  Sir  Francis  declared 
for  himself  and  his  perty,  **  that  ther 
were  ready  to  shut  their  eyes  as  much 
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M  Every  oBe**'  they  <*  eicpreues 
regret  tW  the  king,  or  that  any  other 
biuaan  beiaA  aho^  be  afflict^  wkh 
bliadaess.  But  old  age  ia  eld  age,  and 
bliadaeaa  ia  bliadtiess,  in  a  king  aa 
aa  in  other  ntea  t  aiMd  wbeu  Miadneas 
ia  u«bi4>pily  added  to  old  age,  and  to 
both  are  added  mental  derang^metUt  is 
it  uareaeonable  that  people,  whoae  bap* 
pineaa  or  miaery  moat,  in  a  great  de¬ 
gree,  depend  upon  dieir  govemasent, 
ihould  Im  aolkiteus  that  great  caution 
ahould  be  uaed  in  the  resumption  of 
the  royal  authority,  by  a  person  thua 
afflicted  Throw  him  into  a  cor¬ 

ner  I”  exclairaed  a  rainiaterial  writer, 
expreasing  with  indignation  the  wiahea 
of  this  party  ;  **  teU  him,  thia  is  the 
lot  reserved  for  a  king  who  has  reign- 
ad  so  long  !**  Here  uso  the  reply  was 
any  thing  rather  than  a  confutation  or 
denial  of  the  charge.  **  We  have  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  lot,*'  said  the 
asouthpiece  of  the  anarchists  ;  *<  we 
have  had  no  hand  in  making  the  king 
cither  old  or  blind,  or  mentally  deran- 
e^  The  lot  has  fallen  upon  him. 
The  first  is  the  lot  of  every  man,  and 
u  generally  esteemed  a  very  fortunate 
lot ;  the  second  ia  nothing  very  rare, 
aad  it  is  by  no  means  an  unfrcquent 
companion  of  old  age ;  and  the  third, 
and  all  three,  are  the  work  of  nature, 
and  not  of  any  of  us.  And  as  to  the 
king’s  having  reigned  so  long,*  there  is 
neither  merit  nor  demerit  in  that,  ei- 
dier  in  him  or  his  people.” 

Whether  the  agitators  aad  anarchists 
really  believed  that  the  prince  could 
be  so  infatuated  as  to  countenance 
their  plans  for  a  radical  and  sweeping 
change^— -or  whether  they  held  out 
^  hope  to  their  dupes  ai^  diseiples, 
in  order  that  their  certain  disappoint¬ 
ment  might  engender  a  deadlier  disaf¬ 
fection,  IS  best  Known  to  themselves : 
but  if  the  Burdettkes,  abstaining  from 
their  indecent  attempts  to  show  that 
the  king  ought  never  to  be  permitted 
to  resume  his  authority,  had  talked  of 


ao  other  refomt  than  thtt  of  turtaaiing 
thn  power  of  #kat  they  ealied  the  bo> 
rough-mongieriiig  fisetioB,  there  never 
was  a  time  when  the  prince  and  the 
better  plot  of  the  people  would  have 
beea  so  well  tncliacd  to  listen  to  their 
arguments.  Mr  Pcreeval  had  aever 
Ste^  so  high  in  public  eetimatien  as 
at  this  moment.  When  first  he  eatac 
into  power,  the  tide  of  popularity  was 
in  favour  of  him  and  hit  ctdlenguea  | 
because  any  men  would  have  been  po* 
pidar  who  succeeded  to  such  an  adna- 
nistration  as  that  of  All  the  Talents  | 
but  a  series  of  untowmd  events  had 
for  a  tiase  lessened  his  hold  upon  the 
country,  without  in  any  degree  lessen- 
iag  the  contempt  and  odhsra  ia  which 
his  opponents  were  held,  lil  the  case 
of  the  Duke  of  York,  it  was  felt  thafc 
his  conduct  was  rather  that  of  an  ad¬ 
vocate  for  one  of  the  parties,  than  of  a 
man  called  upon  to  decide  impartially 
upon  the  evidence  before  him;  and 
the  unhappy  expedition  to  Walcheren# 
which  sp^ily  followed,  drew  after  it 
a  cry  01  grief  and  disappointment,  a- 

f gainst  which,  perhaps,  he  could  scarce^ 
y  have  borne  up,  if  Sir  Frauds  Bur- 
dett,  by  his  factious  dispute  with  the 
House  of  Commons,  had  not,  most 
unintentionally,  hut  most  effectually, 
drawn  off  the  public  attention  at  the 
very  moment  when  the  decision  upon 
the  inquiry  came  on.  It  was  always 
asserted  by  his  enemies,  that  he  held 
his  rituation,  not  by  any  weight  of 
influence  in  the  country,  nor  of  ta¬ 
lents  in  parliament,  but  by  the  confi¬ 
dence  and  especial  favour  of  the  king ; 
and  that  nothing  could  be  more  unfit 
than  that  the  British  minister  should 
be  thus  dependent  upon,  and  literdly, 
as  it  were,  the  servant  of  the  ctoira. 
They  who  argued  thus  against  Mr 
Perceval’s  administration,  did  not  per¬ 
ceive  how  strong  and  anxaswenble  an 
argument  this  wasagainst  that  horaugh 
svsteui,  to  which  they  ihemselvet  ovm 
their  only  power ;  certain,  however,  it 
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than  to  ^rocmtiaate  public  butineu, 
bj  bringing  suck  topics  into  discussion 
in  the  house  from  time  to  time.  But 
when  these  warrants  were  brought  to 
Lord  Grenville,  in  his  cha- 
Jan.  1 .  racter  of  Auditor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer,  he  returned  an  an¬ 
swer  to  Mr  Perceval,  requiring  time 
« to  consider  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  duties  which  this  new  and  unex¬ 
pected  course  of  proceeding  imposed 
upon  him  and  therefore  requesting 
to  know  when  it  was  necessaiy  that  the 
money  should  be  issued.  He  was  in¬ 
formed,  that,  according  to  the  usual 
course  of  supplying  the  weekly  issues 
to  the  navy  and  army,  it  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  that  sums  should  be  issued  to  both 
services,  beyond  the  amount  of  the  ex¬ 
isting  credit  at  the  Exchequer,  either 
on  the  morrow,  or  the  next  day  at  far¬ 
thest  ;  but  if  an  actual  issue  could  be 
nude  on  the  Monday  following,  (that 
was  six  days  thence,)  no  senous  in¬ 
convenience  was  apprehended.'*  Lord 
Grenville  then  desired  that  the  (minions 
of  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor  General 
should  be  taken,  in  order  that  he 
might  have  the  sanction  of  their  legal 
advice  and  authority  in  a  matter  of 
such  novel  and  unprecedented  difficul¬ 
ty.”  These  law  officers  delivered  it 
as  their  opinion,  that  they  *•  did  not 
think  the  warrant  of  the  Lords  Com¬ 
missioners  of  the  Treasury  was  in 
law  a  sufficient  authority  imperative 
upon  the  auditor,  nor,  consequently,  a 
legal  sanction  for  his  proceeding  to 
obey  the  same ;  nor  that  any  discretion 
was  left  to  him  by  the  law  on  this  oc¬ 
casion,  for  the  exercise  of  which  he 
would  not  be  responsible.”  The 
Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury 
transmitted  this  opinion  to  Lord  Gren¬ 
ville,  informing  him  at  the  same  time, 
**  that  their  sense  of  the  mischief  to 
the  public  service,  which  would  arise 
if  any  dela^  should  take  place  in  the 
issue  of  this  money,  appeared  to  ren¬ 
voi.  IT.  fABT  1. 


der  it  indispensably  necessary  that  the 
warrants  should  be  forthwith  complied 
with,  and  that  they  were  consequently 
ready  to  take  upon  themselves  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  any  act  which  might 
be  essentiu  for  that  purpose.”  Lord 
Grenville  replied,  that  it  was  mat¬ 
ter  of  the  deepest  concern  to  him  to 
be  made  the  involuntary  cause  of  any, 
even  the  shortest  delay,  in  an  issue  of 
his  majesty’s  Treasury,  stated  to  him 
from  such  high  authority  to  be  im¬ 
portant  to  the  public  service.  If,” 
said  he,  ”  I  could  be  satisfied  of  the 
propriety  of  my  doing  what  is  requi¬ 
red  from  me  by  the  warrants  which  I 
have  had  the  honour  to  receive  from 
your  lordships,  there  is  no  personal 
responsibility  which  I  would  not  rea¬ 
dily  incur  for  the  public  interests ;  but 
I  cannot  persuade  myself,  that  I  could 
obey  those  warrants,  without  a  breach 
of  my  official  duty  in  that  point,  which 
is  above  all  others  peculiarly  obligato¬ 
ry  on  the  person  placed  in  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  Auditor  of  the  Exchequer  ; 
nor  without  a  high  and  criminal  viola¬ 
tion  both  of  a  positive  statute,  and  also 
of  the  essential  principles  of  our  monar¬ 
chical  and  parhamentary  constitution. 

“  I  am  told,”  he  continued,  that 
I  must  act  on  my  own  discretion,  for 
the  exercise  of  which  I  must  alone  be 
responsible.  This  responsibility,  if  it 
leg^ly  attaches  upon  me,  I  certainly 
cannot  transfer  to  any  other  persons, 
and  least  of  all  to  your  lordships,  what¬ 
ever  willingness  you  have  expressed  to 
take  it  on  yourselves.  My  attempting 
to  do  so,  would  itself  be  criminal ; 
tending  to  confound  the  official  rela¬ 
tions  in  which  I  have  the  honour  to 
stand  towards  your  lordships,  and  to 
annul  those  checks  which  the  law  has 
established  to  ensure  the  faithful  dis¬ 
charge  of  our  respective  duties,  and 
therwy  the  security  of  the  public 
treasure. — But  I  beg  leave  humbly  to 
submit  to  your  lordships,  that  the  law 
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lias  in  truth  invested  me  with  no  dis¬ 
cretion  on  this  question. 

The  exigencies  of  the  public  ser¬ 
vice,  which  your  lordships  have  conde¬ 
scended  to- detail  to  me  in  these  your 
warrants,  are  matters  of  state,  of  which, 
as  Auditor  of  the  Exchequer,  I  have 
DO  knowledge,  and  can  take  no  cogni¬ 
zance  ;  my  official  duty  is  strictly  li¬ 
mited  to  an  observance  of  the  accus¬ 
tomed  forms  of  the  Exchequer,  and  of 
the  laws  which  have  from  time  to  time 
been  passed  for  its  regulation.  To 
these  I  am  bound  to  adhere ;  and  it  is 
on  the  fullest  consideration  which  this 
pressure  of  time  has  permitted  me  to 
ive  to  them,  that  I  am  compelled  to 
ecline,  but  with  all  due  respect  to 
your  lordships,  a  compliance  with  the 
requisition  contained  in  those  warrants 
to  which  this  letter  refers.”  His  lord- 
ship  concluded,  by  recommending  that 
the  difficulty  should  be  submitted  to 
the  consideration  of  the  two  houses  of 
parliament,  with  whom  rested  the  right 
and  duty  to  provide  the  means  of  re¬ 
moving  it,  and  to  whose  pleasure  he 
would  defer  with  entire  submission. 

Mr  Perceval  immediately  laid  this 
correspondence  before  parliament,  say¬ 
ing,  '*  that,  though,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  difficulty  thus  unexpectedly 
started,  he  should  not  have 
Jan.  3.  thought  it  expedient  to  bring 
the  subject  under  their  imme¬ 
diate  notice,  yet  he  had  always  anti¬ 
cipated  it  as  his  duty  to  submit  it  to 
their  consideration,  not  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  a  previous  vote  of  indem¬ 
nity,  but,  having  incurred  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  action,  with  the  view  of  call¬ 
ing  on  the  house  to  determine  whether 
or  not  ministers  had  acted  justifiably.” 
Mr  Ponsonby  did  not  let  pass  this  op¬ 
portunity  of  attacking  him.  “  It  was 
very  imprudent,”  he  s?.id,  “  to  post¬ 
pone  this  application  to  parliament, 
till  the  issue  of  money  was  immediately 
wanted.  On  a  former  occasion,  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  had  decla¬ 


red,  that  no  public  inconvenience  wag 
likely  to  arise  from  the  adjournment  to 
whienhe  persuaded  the  house  to  agree; 
but  it  was  now  proved  that  a  very  great 
inconvenience  to  the  public  service  was 
likely  to  accrue.”  When  the  house 
had  resolved  itself  into  a  committee, 
Mr  Perceval  moved  a  resolution,  that 
the  lords  of  the  Treasury  should  issue 
their  warrants  for  the  payment  of  such 
sums  as  were  necessary,  and  that  the 
auditors  and  officers  of  the  Exchequer 
should  obey  those  warrants.  ”  He 
had  no  intention,”  he  said,  “  of  pass- 
ing  any  censure  on  the  conduct  of  the 
noble  lord  at  the  head  of  the  Exche¬ 
quer  ;  yet  when  the  lords  of  the  Trea¬ 
sury  had  offered  to  take  upon  them¬ 
selves  the  whole  responsibility  of  the 
act,  he  had  hoped  that  the  course 
which  that  noble  lord  would  have  ta¬ 
ken,  would  have  been  to  comply  with 
the  requisition,  in  consideration  of  the 
urgent  necessity  of  the  case ;  but  at  the 
same  time  to  make  a  protest  against 
the  informality  or  illegality  of  the  pro¬ 
ceeding,  in  order  distinctly  to  mark 
that  he  was  no  party  to  the  transac- 
tion,  and  to  cast  the  responsibility  al¬ 
together  upon  those,  under  whose  au¬ 
thority  he  had  been  induced  to  act. 
The  grounds  upon  which  he  himself 
had  acted,”  he  continued,  “appear¬ 
ed  perfectly  satisfactory  to  his  own 
mind.  His  conduct  had  been  regulated 
throughout  this  business  to  the  best 
of  his  judgement,  with  a  scrupulous 
regard  to  the  principles  of  the  consti¬ 
tution.  If  he  had  been  capable  of  act¬ 
ing  differently,  if,  instead  of  acting  ai 
he  had  done,  he  had  come  originally 
to  parliament,  he  should  have  expect¬ 
ed  that  his  conduct  would  have  been 
censured  as  one  of  the  greatest  acts  of 
pusillanimity  that  ever  disgraced  a  pub¬ 
lic  officer,  thus  to  fear  applying  the 
money  voted  by  parliament  for  certain 
purposes  to  the  services  for  which  it 
had  been  granted.  Such  were  his  ideas 
on  the  subject ;  and  if,  instead  of  act- 
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ing  conformably  to  thoae  ideas,  he  had 
thrown  'unnccMsarily  more  of  the  ex> 
ecutive  power  into  parliament,  and 
tremblingly  abstained  from  ordering 
such  issues  as  he  felt  the  emergency  of 
the  case  required,  from  a  dread  of  their 
censure,  that  censure  would  have  been 
richly  deserved.  The  principles  upon 
which  he  had  acted,  were  those  which 
appeared  to  him  most  consistent  with 
his  duty,  and  best  calculated  to  pro> 
mote  the  public  service ;  and,  how¬ 
ever  it  might  please  gentlemen  to  com¬ 
pare  him  to  Reubell,  or  any  other  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  directory  of  Revolutionary 
France,  he  should  not  be  deterred  by 
any  such  imputations  from  pursuing 
what  his  conscience  told  him  was  the 
line  of  his  duty.  In  the  same  spirit  of 
fairness,  he  and  his  colleagues  had  been 
called  usurpers,  who  had  taken  the 
whole  executive  power  into  their  own 
hands;  but  he  trusted  the  house  would 
aot  be  greatly  surprised  at  finding  he 
was  but  little  alarmed  at  such  imputa- 
tions.  This  was  one  of  the  usurpations 
of  which  he  had  been  guilty — this  was 
one  of  the  stretches  of  power  which 
might  be  laid  to  his  charge.” 

Sir  John  Sebright  upon  this  rose  to 
say,  that  the  course  which  Mr  Per¬ 
ceval  had  adopted  was  the  best,  the 
wisest,  and  the  manliest,  that  could 
have  been  adopted ;  that  he  had  done 
his  best  for  the  public  good,  standing 
forward  fairly,  and  not  shrinking  from 
any  responsibility,  and  therefore  ne  was 
entitled  to  the  applause  of  the  coun¬ 
try.”  Sir  John  Seoright,  in  thus  deli¬ 
vering  his  opinion,  spoke  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  the  great  body  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  The  opposition,  however,  repeat¬ 
ed  those  charges  of  usurpation,  which 
Mr  Perceval  so  properly  despised. 
“What was  it,”  said  Lord  Temple, 
“  that  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
■wanted  the  Auditor  of  the  Exchequer 
to  do  ?  Why,  having  himself  brought 
the  country  into  this  exigency,  he  calls 
upon  Lord  Grenville  to  help  him  for 


whatever  time  he  chooses  to  retain  the 
power  in  bis  own  hands,  by  issuing 
money  from  the  Exchequer  in  a  manner 
contrary  to  law,  and  to  the  practice  of 
the  office.  This  was  what  he  could 
hardlycxpectLordGrenvilletodo.  If 
there  was  not  some  check  or  limitation 
on  the  powers  of  the  right  honourable 
gentleman,  he  would  have  no  occasion 
to  fill  up  the  deficiency  in  the  royal 
authority  at  all.  He 'might  go  on  for 
weeks,  for  months,  or  years,  without 
a  regent,  if  he  was  enabled  on  his  own 
warrant,  or  the  warrant  of  three  lords 
of  the  Treasury,  to  draw  the  whole 
revenues  of  the  nation  out  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer,  and  apply  them  as  he  thought 
proper.” 

Mr  Ponsonby  objected  to  the  reso¬ 
lution,  as  growing  out  of  their  original 
error, — their  original  sin.  “  It  show¬ 
ed,”  he  said,  more  strongly  than  all 
the  logic  and  all  the  eloquence  of  all 
the  members  of  that  house,  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  supplying  without  delay  the  de¬ 
ficiency  in  the  executive  government, 
and  the  imprudeiiceof  the  course  which 
they  had  been  persuaded  to  take.”— Sir 
Arthur  Piggott  maintained,  that  if  the 
principle  for  which  ministers  now  con¬ 
tended  were  once  admitted,  they  might 
take  upon  themselves  the  whole  exe¬ 
cutive  government ;  to  make  peace  and 
war,  to  create  chancellors  if  neces¬ 
sary  ;  in  short,  to  do  what  only  one 
parliamentary  assembly  had  ever  done 
before  them,  the  assembly  of  the  Long 
Parliament. — Mr  Tierney  reminded  the 
house,  that  they  were  giving  to  the  mi¬ 
nisters  unlimited  controul  over  three 
millions  of  money ;  and  Mr  Whitbread, 
recurring  to  the  favourite  object  of  his 
party,  declared,  that  the  only  remedy 
was  to  advert  to  the  mode  of  proceed¬ 
ing  by  address. — Mr  Perceval  noticed 
the  argument,  that  public  inconve¬ 
nience  was  now  proved  to  have  arisen 
fix>m  the  delay  occasioned  by  adjourn¬ 
ments.  «•  We  have,**  said  he,  “  this 
marked,  monstrous,  abominable,  and 
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aggravated  case  before  us— and  what 
is  It?  what  is  this  great  public  in¬ 
convenience?  Why,  that  ministers  have 
found  it  necessary  to  come  to  parlia¬ 
ment  to  authorise  the  issue  of  money, 
for  services  for  which  that  very  money 
has  been  appointed !” 

The  resolution  passed  without  a  di¬ 
vision.  When  it  was  moved  in  the 
Upper  House,  Lord  Grenville  said, 
he  thought  that  his  majesty’s  mini¬ 
sters  had  acted  in  a  manner  as  com¬ 
pletely  injurious  to  the  real  interests 
of  the  country,  and  as  di- 
t/an.  6.  rectly  subversive  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  constitution,  as 
tbn  could  possibly  have  done,  if  they 
had  really  sought  out  the  most  effec¬ 
tual  mode  of  doing  wrong.”  Then 
justifying  his  own  conduct,  he  said, 
*<  If  there  be  any  thing  more  clear  and 
determinate  than  another  in  my  ofhee 
of  Auditor  of  the  Exchequer,  it  is 
this,  that  it  is  purely  ministerial,  and 
of  such  great  and  important  trust,  that 
upon  the  due  discharge  of  its  duties 
depends  the  security  and  preservation 
of  the  public  treasure,  the  just  and  con- 
acientious  payment  of  the  public  mo¬ 
ney.  There  is  nothing  that  I  am 
bound  to  hold  so  sacred  as  this  princi¬ 
ple,  that  I  am,  by  law  and  by  duty,  to 
consider  the  usual  course  of  the  Ex- 
chequer  as  it  is  established  by  some 
ects,  and  as  it  may  have  been  varied 
•or  confirmed  by  others.  State  exi¬ 
gency,  or  state  necessity,  may  be  fit 
<onsiderations  for  those  who  hold  state 
offices ;  but  for  those  who  hold  such 
•offices  as  I  do,  to  tamper  with  an  act 
.of  parliament,  would  be  quite  incon¬ 
sistent  with  our  duty  to  our  sovereign 
end  to  the  public.  In  the  first  place, 
the  act  required  of  me  was  illegal ;  and 
secondly,  if  such  act  were  to  be  done 
.at  all,  it  ought  to  have  been  done  by 
;those  who  could  take  upon  themselves 
the  political  responsibility,  and  not  by 
those  who  hold  such  official  functions 
as  I  did.” 


The  same  grounds  of  objection  were 
gone  over  as  in  the  Commons,  and 
twenty  peers,  among  whom  were  all 
the  royal  dukes,  protested  against  the 
resolution ;  because,  they  said,  the  prin¬ 
ciple  on  which  it  was  founded  would 
justify  the  assumption  of  all  tlie  exe¬ 
cutive  power  of  the  crown  by  the  two 
houses  of  parliament,  during  any  sus¬ 
pension  of  the  personal  exercise  of  the 
ro)'al  authority.  This  business  attract¬ 
ed  more  notice  than  it  otherwise  would 
have  done,  because,  upon  Lord  Greq- 
ville’s  accession  to  power  after  the 
death  of  Mr  Pitt,  a  bill  had  been  pass¬ 
ed,  empowering  him  to  hold  at  the 
same  time  the  offices  of  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury  and  Auditor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer  (  offices  which,  according  to 
the  arguments  at  that  time  used  by  hit 
friends,  might  with  perfect  propriety 
be  held  by  the  same  person.  Now, 
Lord  Grenville  told  us  that  the  of¬ 
fice  of  auditor  was  a  check  upon  the 
lords  of  the  Treasuiy,  established  to 
ensure  the  faithful  discharge  of  their 
duties,  and  thereby  the  security  of  the 

Jiublic  treasure :  the  question,  there- 
bre,  forced  itself  upon  every  man, 
what  kind  of  check  would  Lord  Gren¬ 
ville,  Auditor  of  the  Exchequer,  have 
been  upon  Lord  Grenville,  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury  ? — The  imprudence 
of  bringing  thus  to  recollection  a  mea¬ 
sure,  which  at  the  time  had  been  suf¬ 
ficiently  obnoxious,  and  which  his  own 
conduct  now  showed  to  have  been  in¬ 
decorous  and  improper,  did  not  tend 
to  lessen  the  unpopularity  of  Lord 
Grenville  and  his  party. 

That  party  fully  expected  their  re¬ 
turn  to  power.  They  were  strong  in 
borough  influence,  while  Mr  Perceval, 
by  the  course  which  he  pursued  con¬ 
cerning  the  regency^  lost  the  support 
of  those  members  of  the  royal  family 
who  were  formerly  most  closely  con¬ 
nected  with  their  father’s  government. 
Their  journalists  were  numerous  and 
active,  and  they  depended  upon  the 
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prince’*  favour.  But  though  all  the 
various  sects  and  subdivisions  of  oppo> 
sition  had  united  in  one  cry  against  the 
king’s  ministers,  there  were  too  many 
ints  of  difference  between  them  to 
easily  accommodated.  Earl  Grey 
and  Mr  Cobbett  both  talked  of  a  ra¬ 
dical  change  of  policy,  but  they  affix¬ 
ed  very  different  meaning  to  the  words. 
On  the  question  of  catholic  emanci¬ 
pation,  all  these  united  parties  were 
^reed  ;  but  only  on  this  question  i 
The  Grenvilles  were  at  variance  with 
all  their  allies  upon  the  subject  of  par¬ 
liamentary  reform,  and  the  reformist* 
were  at  variance  among  themselves,  as 
to  the  nature  and  extent  of  their  pur¬ 
posed  reformation.  The  war  also  was 
another  ground  of  dissention.  The 
Burdettites,  however  fond  they  might 
be  of  declaiming  about  liberty,  were 
incapable  of  sympathizing  with  a  no¬ 
ble  people  struggling  for  their  inde¬ 
pendence  against  the  most  inhuman 
and  insolent  usurpation ;  they,  with  Mr 
Whitbread,  would  have  sacrificed  our 
allies,  our  interest,  and  our  honour, 
for  the  sake  of  obtaining  vile  popu¬ 
larity,  by  concluding  a  nominal  and 
deceitful  peace.  This  party  saw  no 
difficulty  m  accommodating  our  dif¬ 
ferences  with  all  our  enemies ;  accord¬ 
ing  to  them,  their  country  was  in  the 
wrong  upon  every  disputed  point ;  she 
had  therefore  only  to  concede  every 
thing  to  America,  and  suffer  Buona¬ 
parte,  without  farther  opposition,  to 
regenerate  the  peninsula  in  his  own 
way  :  then  we  might  have  illumina¬ 
tions  for  a  definitive  treaty,  transparen¬ 
cies  of  Peace  and  Plenty,  and  quartern 
loaves  and  pewter  pots  carried  in  tri¬ 
umphant  procession,  in  honour  of  the 
reduced  prices  of  bread  and  porter. 
This  was  the  foreign  policy  in  which 
Mr  Whitbread  would  have  coincided 
with  the  radical  reformers ;  that  of 
Lord  Grenville  and  the  despondents 
would  have  been  equally  ruinous ;  be¬ 
lieving  it  impossible  that  we  could  rc- 


Hst  the  military  power  of  France,  and 
yet  knowing  that  peace  would  be  only 
a  snare,  they  would  have  carried  on  a 
timid  defensive  war,  without  the  hope 
or  the  possibility  of  bringing  it  to  a 
glorious  termination.  Lord  Holland, 
on  the  contrary,  would  have  acted  with 
additional  vigour  in  aid  of  Spain,  and 
in  this  policy  he  would  have  been  sup¬ 
ported  by  Earl  Moira  and  Mr  Sheri¬ 
dan,  and  perhaps  by  the  Marquis  of 
Lansdowne  and  Mr  Ponsonby. 

Accustomed  as  the  various  membert 
of  this  motley  combination  were  to 
coalitions,  a;id  compromises,  and  con¬ 
cessions,  it  was  no  easy  task  to  form 
a  coherent  ministry  out  of  such  hete¬ 
rogeneous  elements  (  and  the  temper 
of  the  persons  with  whom  the  prince 
had  to  oeal  did  not  diminish  his  diffi- 
cuhies.  At  the  very  commencement 
of  the  arrangements.  Lords  Grey  and 
Grenville  could  not  accord,  and  the 
earl  left  town  in  disgust ;  they  found 
it,  however,  expedient  to  agree,  and 
he  returned  in  time  to  give  counsel  when 
the  Prince  of  Wales  had  to  answer  the 
proposed  restrictions  sent  to  him  by 
parliament.  It  is  said  that  the  answer 
which  these  lordshadadvised  was  shown 
by  the  prince  to  Mr  Sheridan,  and 
that  it  was  so  much  in  the  character 
of  their  own  speeches,  that  Mr  Sheri¬ 
dan  declared  it  would  prove  of  the  most 
pernicious  consequences,  inasmuch  as 
It  could  hardly  fail  to  involve  the 
prince  in  a  dispute  with  the  House  of 
Commons.  This  better  advice  was 
listened  to,  and  the  answer  which  was 
delivered  was  composed  according  to 
Mr  Sheridan’s  counseL  The  two  joint 
opposition  lords  were  highly  offended 
at  this,  and  sent  to  inform  the  prince, 
in  the  manner  of  a  humble  remon¬ 
strance,  that,  as  he  had  not  deemed  it 
proper  to  adopt  their  advice,  they  could 
not  be  of  any  service  to  him  in  the  in¬ 
tended  arrangement.  The  prince  upon 
this  requested  Lord  Holland  to  make 
an  administration  ;  but  Lord  Holland 
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had  no  borough  influence,  and, however 
willing  and  fit  he  might  have  been  to 
have  taken  the  reins  of  government, 
was  utterly  unable  to  ensure  majori* 
tie«.  The  prince,  therefore,  who  now 
began  to  feel  the  difficulties  of  govern* 
ment,  was  driven  back  to  Lords  Grey 
and  Grenville,  and  a  temporary  con¬ 
ciliation  took  place.  The  triumph  of 
the  opposition  seemed  now  to  be  com¬ 
plete  ;  they  thought  the  field  was  their 
own,  and  that  nothmg  remained  but 
to  distribute  the  spoils.  This  distri- 
batioD,  however,  excited  claims  and 
contentions,  of  which  the  prince  beard 
more  than  he  liked. 

-  When  the  time  of  the  regency  drew 
near,  Mr  Perceval  waited  on  the  king 
at  Windsor,  and  found  him  well  enough 
to  converse  upon  public  affairs,  though 
not  sufficiently  recovered  to  bear  the 
weight  of  business.  He  inquired  an¬ 
xiously  concerning  this  prince’s  con¬ 
duct,  and  expressed  great  joy  at  find¬ 
ing  that  he  had  not  thrown  himself 
entirely  into  the  hands  of  a  party  who 
win  directly  hostile  to  all  the  mea- 
aurea  of  his  father’s  government ;  and 
he  desired  that  the  queen  would  write 
to  the  prince,  to  signify  this  approba¬ 
tion,  and  to  request  that  he  might  not 
be  harassed  on  bis  return  to  society  by 
having  to  change  an  ephemeral  admi¬ 
nistration,  pointingout  to  him  the  great 
inconvenience  of  changing  a  ministry 
for  a  short  time.  The  prince,  it  is 
said,  was  well  pleased  to  be  thus  re¬ 
lieved  from  the  difficulties  in  which  he 
found  himself  involved  by  jarring  opi¬ 
nions  and  contending  claims.  He  made 
known  his  determination  of  making  no 
change,  to  the  opposition  ; 
feb.  4.  and  on  the  day  before  the  re¬ 
gency  bill  passed,  he  officially 
acquainted  Mr  Perceval  that  it  was  his 
intention  not  to  remove  from  their  sta¬ 
tions  those  whom  he  found  there  as 
the  king’s  official  servants.  At  the 
same  lime,”  said  he,  the  priuce  owes 


it  to  the  truth  and  sincerity  of  cha¬ 
racter,  which,  he  trusts,  will  appear  in 
every  action  of  his  life,  explicitly  to 
declare,  that  the  impulse  of  filial  duty 
and  affection  to  his  beloved  and  afflict¬ 
ed  father  leads  him  to  dread  that  any 
act  of  the  regent  might,  in  the  smallest 
degree,  have  the  effect  of  interfering 
with  the  pr^ress  of  his  sovereign’s 
recovery.  T^is  consideration  alone 
dictates  the  decision  now  communica- 
ted  to  Mr  Perceval. — Having  thus  per¬ 
formed  an  act  of  indispensible  duty, 
from  a  just  sense  of  what  is  due  to  his 
own  consistency  and  honour,  the  prince 
has  only  to  add,  that,  among  the  many 
blessings  to  be  derived  from  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  restoration  to  health,  and  to  the 
personal  exercise  of  his  royal  functions. 
It  will  not,  in  the  prince’s  estimation, 
be  the  least,  that  that  most  fortunate 
event  will  at  once  rescue  him  from  a  si¬ 
tuation  of  unexampled  embarrassment, 
and  put  an  end  to  a  state  of  affairs  ill 
calculated,  he  fears,  to  sustain  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  united  kingdom  in  this 
awful  and  perilous  crisis,  and  most  dif¬ 
ficult  to  be  reconciled  to  the  genu¬ 
ine  principles  of  the  British  constitu¬ 
tion.” 

Mr  Perceval  replied,  that,  in  the 
expression  of  the  prince’s  anxiety  for 
the  speedy  restoration  of  his  father’s 
health,  he  and  his  colleagues  could  see 
nothing  but  additional  motives  for  their 
most  anxious  exertions  to  give  satis¬ 
faction  to  his  royal  highness,  in  the 
only  manner  in  which  it  could  be  given, 
by  endeavouring  to  promote  his  views 
for  the  security  and  happiness  of  the 
country.  Mr  Perceval,”  he  conti> 
nued,  ”  has  never  failed  to  regret  the 
impression  of  your  royal  highness  with 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  the  regency 
bill,  which  his  majesty’s  servants  felt 
it  to  be  their  duty  to  recommend  to 
parliament.  But  he  ventures  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  your  roy'.l  highness,  that,  what¬ 
ever  difficulties  the  present  awful  crisis 
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of  the  country  and  world  may  cre¬ 
ate  in  the  administration  of  tjie  execu¬ 
tive  government,  ypur  royal  highness 
•will  not  find,  them  in’ any  degree  in¬ 
creased  by  the  temporary  suspension 
of  the  exercise  of  those  branches  of  the 
royal  prerogative  which  has  been  in¬ 
troduced  by  parliament,  in  conformity 
to  what  was  intended  on  a  former  si- 
niilar  occasion ;  and  that  whatever  mi¬ 
nisters  your  royal  highness  might  think 

firoper  to  employ,  would  find  in  that 
uU  support  and  countenance,  which, 
as  long  as  they  were  honoured  with 
your  royal  highness’s  commands,  they 
would  feel  confident  they  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  enjoy,  ample  and  sufficient 
means  to  enable  your  royal  highness 
effectually  to  maintain  the  great  and 
important  interests  of  the  united  king¬ 
dom.  AndMrPerccval  humbly  trusts, 
that,  whatever  doubts  your  royal  high¬ 
ness  may  entertain  with  respect  to  the 
constitutional  propriety  oi  the  mea¬ 
sures  which  have  been  adopted,  your 
royal  highness  will  feel  assured,  that 
they  comd  not  have  been  recommend¬ 
ed  by  his  majesty’s  servants,  nor  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  parliament,  but  upon  the 
sincere,  though  possibly  erroneous,  con¬ 
viction,  that  they  in  no  degree  trench¬ 
ed  upon  the  true  principles  and  spirit 
of  the  constitution.” 

The  opposition  had  made  so  sure  of 
coming  into  power,  that  they  com¬ 
mitted  the  unhappy  imprudence  of  let¬ 
ting  the  list  of  their  intended  arrange¬ 
ment  get  abroad ;  an  arrangement,” 
they  told  us,  **  of  one  united,  compact 
body  of  men,  all  holding  the  same 
principles,  and  all  animated  by  the 
same  views ;  and  an  administration,” 
they  added,  “of  more  internal  strength, 
by  the  ties  of  mutual  friendship, — of 
more  public  influence,  by  talents,  in¬ 
tegrity,  and  stake  in  the  country,  ne¬ 
ver  had  been  submitted  to  any  prince.” 
A  meeting  of  the  common  council  was 
called  by  their  city  partisans,  to  pre¬ 
pare  an  address  or  congratulatiop  to 


the  regent  upon  the  change  of  men  and 
measures  which  he  was  about  to  make. 
Their  disappointment  was  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  their  hopes ;  they  affirmed, 
however,  that  the  prince’s  determina¬ 
tion  would  be  received  with  real  satis¬ 
faction  by  the  friends  of  Lords  Grey 
and  Grenville,  who  must  all  feel  that 
nothing  but  a  sense  of  imperious  duty 
could  nave  induced  them  to  undertake 
the  irksome  and  arduous  task  of  office 
in  such  times.  “  Three  months,”  they 
said,  “  had  already  elapsed  under  a 
total  suspension  of  the  functions  of 
government, — three  months  the  most 
important,  perhaps,  that  had  ever  oc¬ 
curred  in  our  history  j  another  month 
must  have  been  added  to  the  delay,  if 
the  prince  had  yielded  to  his  patriotic 
sentiments,  and  recurred  all  at  once  to 
the  principles  upon  which  he  thought 
the  administration  would  be  most  be¬ 
neficially  conducted.  Thus  much  time 
must  have  been  required  for  the  re- 
election  of  those  who  would  have  va¬ 
cated  their  seats,  and  for  the  re-esta¬ 
blishment  of  the  routine  of  office ;  but 
this  delay  might  certainly,  in  a  moment 
of  such  emergency,  be  productive  of 
the  most  serious  evil.”  But  while  the 
Whigs  thus  affected  the  language  oi 
resignation,  the  Burdettite  Journalists 
declared,  “  that  a  ministry  formed  by 
the  two  Joint  opposition  lords  would 
have  excluded  almost  all  the  prince’s 
friends  ;  that  from  those  lords  tne  peo¬ 
ple  would  have  expected  nothing;  but 
that  they  would  have  hoped  for  some¬ 
thing  from  an  arrangement  that  should 
have  placed  Lord  Holland  at  the  head 
of  affairs,  to  the  great  mortification  of 
those  less  popular  and  less  liberal  lead¬ 
ers.  It  was  as  well  to  retain  Perceval 
and  Liverpool,  as  to  supersede  them 
by  Grey  and  Grenville.”  Whigs  and 
anarchists,  however,  both  agreed  in 
asserting,  that  the  prince  had  no  con¬ 
fidence  whatever  in  his  ministers.  He 
signs  papers,”  said  one  of  these  jour- 
n^sts,  “  receives  addresses,  exprc8se9 
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his  opinions  respecting  court  martinis 
and  criminals,  and  has  ten  or  a  dozen 
people  to  walk  before  him  ;  but  with 
regard  to  the  nation,  he  can  only  wish 
it  prosperity,  and  has  no  more  to  do 
with  its  government  than  a  keeper  of 
geese.” 

A  few  days  after  the  installation  of 
the  regent,  the  session  was  regularly 
opened  by  commission.  In 
Feb.  12.  the  speech,  after  lamenting, 
“  not  only  in  common  with 
all  his  majesty’s  loyal  su^ects,  but 
with  a  personal  and  hlial  aiinction,  the 
calamity  which  had  imposed  upon  him 
the  duty  of  exercising  the  royal  au¬ 
thority,”  the  prince  congratulated  par¬ 
liament  upon  the  success  of  our  arms 
in  the  Indian  'seas,  and  the  repulse  of 
the  French  and  Neapolitans  in  their 
attack  upon  Sicily.  **  In  Portugal  and 
at  Cadiz,”  he  said,  “  the  defence  of 
which  had  been  the  principal  object  of 
our  exertions  in  the  last  campaign,  the 
designs  of  the  enemy  had  hitherto  been 
frustrated.  He  trusted  parliament 
would  enable  him  to  continue  the  moste 
effectual  assistance  to  the  brave  nations 
of  the  peninsula,  being  persuaded  that 
it  must  feel  how  deejuy  the  best  inte¬ 
rests  of  the  British  empire  must  be  af¬ 
fected  in  the  issue  of  their  contest.  It 
was  his  earnest  wish  that  he  might  be 
enabled  to  bring  the  discussions  with 
America  to  an  amicable  termination, 
consistent  with  the  honour  of  the 
crown,  and  the  maritime  rights  and  in¬ 
terests  of  the  kingdom.  He  had  great 
satisfaction  in  stating,  that  though  the 
difficulties  which  impeded  commerce 
had  in  some  degree  affected  a  part  of 
the  revenue,  particularly  in  Ireland, 
yet  that  the  revenue  of  Great  Britain 
in  the  last  year,  though  unaided  by 
any  new  taxation,  was  greater  than  had 
ever  been  known  in  any  preceding  one ; 
and  he  trusted  to  their  zeal  for  ade¬ 
quate  supplies  in  the  great  contest  in 
which  we  were  necessarily  engaged.” 

The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  moved  the 


address,  which  was  seconded  by  Lord 
Elliot.  It  was  not  opposed,  but  Earl 
Grosvenor  said,  *<  the  speech  was  one 
of  the  most  flimsy  that  had  ever  been 
made  to  parliament ;  it  was  in  unison 
with  the  phantoms  which  they  had 
lately  witnessed,  phantom-like,  spirit¬ 
like,  or  skeleton-like.  There  was  no¬ 
thing  in  it  with  regard  to  the  internal 
situation  of  Ireland- — nothing  with  re¬ 
spect  to  our  relations  with  the  powers 
of  the  Baltic — nothing  with  regard  to 
the  affairs  of  India,  which  were  soon 
likely  to  occupy  considerable  atten¬ 
tion — and  nothing  at  all  on  that  most 
interesting  subject,  the  state  of  our 
circulation  and  paper  currency.  These 
were  all  topics  of  the  most  vital  inte¬ 
rest  and  importance,  topics  upon  which 
it  was  the  duty  of  ministers  to  give  to 
parliament  the  fullest  possible  informa¬ 
tion,  and  yet  to  no  one  of  these  topics 
did  the  speech  contain  the  most  distant 
allusion.  Their  lordships  also  were  en¬ 
titled  to  much  more  abundant  and  satis¬ 
factory  information  before  they  pledged 
themselves  to  increase  or  continue  their 
efforts  in  favour  of  Spain  and  Portu¬ 
gal.  Some  months  ago,  we  had  heard 
that  Massena’s  army  was  in  the  most 
deplorable  situation,  possessing  only 
the  ground  upon  whicn  it  stood,  and 
reduced  by  famine  and  desertion ;  it 
was  now  found,  that  this  army  had  not 
only  plentiful  supplies,  but  that  it  had 
received  numerous  reinforcements.  It 
was  too  true  also,  that  there  were  dark 
spots  in  the  horizon  of  Spain  ;  it  was 
still  uncertain  whether  the  nobles  were 
worthy  of  their  ancient  fame,  or  the 
people  at  large  determined  to  conquer 
or  perish.” 

Lord  Grenville  said,  *'  he  would 
w'illingly  refrain  from  saying  any  thing 
on  that  part  of  the  address  which  re¬ 
lated  to  Spain  and  Portugal,  yet  he 
felt  himself  bound  to  say,  that  it  con¬ 
tained  a  pledge  contrary  to  the  opi¬ 
nions  he  had  all  along  entertained  on 
that  subject  of  policy,  contrary  to  that 
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vrhich  he  still  entertained,  and  which, 
whether  inconsistent  with  the  general 
sentiment  or  not,  whether  popular  or 
unpopular,  he  should  bttray  nis  duty 
to  his  country  if  he  did  not  distinctly 
express.  He  had  never  hazarded  so 
absurd  a  sentiment,  as  that  it  was  not 
highly*  desirable  that  all  due  assistance 
should  be  given  to  the  exertions  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  peninsula  in  the  vin. 
dkation  and  maintenance  of  their  in. 
dependence.  No  rational  man  could 
doubt  that  the  issue  of  that  contest 
was  not  only  most  deeply  interesting 
to  the  fate  of  the  civilized  world,  but 
also  to  the  independence  of  this  coun* 
try.  But  in  a  contest  so  unequal,  the 
money  and  resources  of  the  country 
must  be  expended  with  certain  loss ; 
for  it  wca  impossible  to  expect  success 
in  such  a  war. 

“  The  military  conduct  of  Lord  Wel¬ 
lington,  in  so  far  as  it  was  marked  by 
caution  and  an  unwillingness  to  expend 
unnecessarily  the  blood  of  his  country¬ 
men,  had  his  most  marked  approbation. 
But  his  grand  objection  to  the  mode 
of  warfare  now  pursued  was  this,  that 
there  did  not  exist  that  individual  who 
could  suppose,  that  if  France  was  in 
possession  of  Spain,  Portugal  could  by 
any  efforts  be  preserved.  The  inde¬ 
pendence  of  Portugal  was  indissolubly 
connected  with  that  of  Spain ;  and  it 
was  impossible  to  defend  the  former,  if 
the  latter  was  lost.  Yet  it  had  been 
said,  that  our  army  was  to  defend  Por¬ 
tugal,  and  that  at  a  time,  too,  when  it 
wu  well  known  that  our  gallant  army 
was  reduced  to  the  defence  merely  of 
the  ground  which  it  occupied.  And 
with  regard  to  Spain,  he  should  ask, 
what  we  had  to  hope  for  ?  The  more 
he  considered  the  topic,  the  more  he 
saw  of  the  nature  of  the  conflict,  the 
more  was  he  confirmed  in  the  opinion, 
that  other  modes  of  succouring  the 
peninsula  would  have  been  much  more 
advantageous  than  that  of  making  our¬ 
selves  a  principal  in  the  war,— a  mode 


imprudent  and  improvident  for  Britain, 
[  without  being  effectually  conducive  to 
'  the  interests  of  her  alhes.  He  rose, 
therefore,  to  protest  against  being 
pledged  by  any  words  in  the  address 
>  to  give  further  aid,  by  means  of  a  Bri¬ 
tish  military  force,  to  the  Spanish  and 
Portugueze  nations.  To  him  the  send¬ 
ing  of  more  men  appeared  to  be  most 
'  impolitic  ;  and  to  that  he  must  deci¬ 
dedly  profess  himself  hostile,  though 
i  in  the  other  points  embraced  by  the 
address  he  was  ready  to  concur.” 

Lord  Liverpool  replied,  ”  that  mi¬ 
nisters  had  endeavoured  not  tc  intro¬ 
duce  any  topics  into  the  speecbrwhich 
could  possibly  give  rise  to  any  marked 
difference  of  opinion,  for  they  could 
not  have  anticipated  any  objection  to 
I  the  manner  in  which  the  war  in  the 
peninsula  was  there  introduced.  Shades 
■  of  opinion,  they  were  well  aware, 
might  exist  as  to  the  policy,  or  to  the 
I  mc^  of  that  war,  and  the  scale  upon 
.  which  it  was  conducted  ;  but  he  was 
.  persuaded  that  a  very  great  majority 
:  of  the  people  of  this  country  approved 
of  giving  Spain  and  Portugal  every 
)  degree  of  assistance  that  did  not  en- 
I  danger  our  domestic  safety.  This  be- 
^  ing  the  sentiment  of  the  nation, — ^this 
being  a  subject  upon  which  the  crown 
'  had  so  often  committed  itself,  and  com¬ 
mitted  itself  by  the  advice  of  parlia- 
F  ment, — were  they,  by  omitting  so  ira- 
i  portant  a  topic  in  the  speech,  to  with¬ 
hold  from  their  brave  and  persevering 
allies  the  satisfaction  of  knowing,  thft 
it  was  announced  from  the  throne  that 
F  the  assistance,  frdm  which  they  had  de- 
l  rived  such  very  great  advantages,  was 
,  to  be  continued  i  The  speech  pledg^ 
no  noble  lord  to  support  any  specific 
mode  of  canying  on  the  war  in  the 
peninsula.  The  pledge  and  promise 
,  of  assistance  was  expressed  in  those 
f  general  terms,  which  left  every  man’s 
^  future  opinions  on  the  subject  free  and 
•  uncontrouled.” 

;  Lord  Liverpool  then  alluded  to 
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Lord  Grenville’s  assertion,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  expect  success  in  such  a 
war.  “  The  memory,”  he  said,  “  of 
the  noble  baron  must  be  rather  short, 
if  he  could  not  recollect,  that,  in  one 
of  the  discussions  which  took  place  in 
the  course  of  last  session,  there  were 
certain  noble  lords  who  did  not  hesi* 
tateto  assert,  and  pledge  themselves  for 
the  correctness  of  the  assertion,  that  a 
very  few  months  would  bring  home 
the  remains  of  the  British  army  from 
Portugal.  This  prediction  they  found' 
ed  upon  the  absolute  hopelessness  of 
making  eflectuaT  head  against  the 
French  ;  a  hopelessness  produced,  as 
the)’  stated,  by  the  inadequacy  of  the 
British  army  to  maintain  fhe  contest;, 
and  the  utter  insufficiency,  upon  any 
great  and  trying  military  emergency,  of 
the  Portugueze  levies.  The  prediction 
of  the  return  of  the  British  troops  had 
not  yet  been  fulfilled.  The  prediction 
of  the  insufficiency  of  the  Portugueze 
troops  had  been  fully  falsified.  He 
had  the  testimony  of  the  gallant  vis¬ 
count  who  commanded  the  allied  army  ; 
he  had  the  evidence  of  the  eminent  and 
meritorious  officer.  Marshal  Beresford, 
under  whose  more  immediate  care  they 
were,  and  to  whose  skill,  talents,  and 
activity,  they  owed  the  perfection  of 
discipline  which  they  had  attained — 
.that  they  were,  at  every  point,  qualified 
to  fight  side  by  side  with  British  troops, 
lliis  was  a  point  upon  which  he  could 
appeal  with  confidence  to  every  British 
officer  who  had  seen  them.” 

Mr  Milnes  moved  the  address  in 
the  Commons.  Having  touched  with 
great  ability  upon  the  other  topics  of 
the  speech,  he  spoke  of  Spain  and 
PortugaL  “  Whatever,”  he  said, 
**  might  be  the  opinions  of  many  mem¬ 
bers,  either  as  to  the  policy  or  the  con¬ 
duct  of  our  military  operations  there, 
he  still  believed  that  there  was  no  per¬ 
son  who  would  deny,  that  hitherto  at 
least  the  designs  of  France  had  been 
frustrated.  All  her  promises  had  been 


falsified — all  her  hopes  had  been  de¬ 
stroyed— all  her  threats  had  been  ren¬ 
dered  abortive !  From  the.  press  of  the 
Moniteur — from  the  mouth  of  Buona- 
parte— enslaved  Europe  had  been  told, 
that,  on  the  approach  of  the  French 
armies,  not  an  Englishman  would  be  suf- 
fered  to  remain  on  the  peninsula.  iThe 
British  troops  still  triumphantly  main, 
tained  themselves  there.  And  if  the 
British  army  had  not  only  sustained 
its  character,  but  established  its  supe¬ 
riority  over  the  enemy  }— if  on  the 
heights  of  Busaco  another  proud  con. 
firmation  of  the  invincibihty  of  Bri- 
tish  prowess  had  been  witnessed  ; — if 
the  spirit,  infused  by  British  example, 
and  regulated  by  British  discipline, 
among  the  native  legions  of  Portu. 
gal,  afforded  another  pledge  for  well- 
grounded  hope  ;  if  in  the  character  of 
the  commander  of  our  forces.  Lord 
Wellington,  the  world  now  saw  the 
developement  of  all  those  qualities 
which  constitute  the  claim  to  military 
talents  of  the  highest  order  if  it  ob¬ 
served  the  brave  nations  of  the  penin¬ 
sula,  after  the  defection  of  almost  all 
their  aristocracy,  after  the  desertion 
of  some  and  the  cowardice  of  others 
of  their  military  leaders,  with  their 
legislature  besieged,  still  maintaining 
the  struggle  for  independence — surely 
that  was  a  cause  which  Great  Britain 
was  bound  to  support,  and  whilst  Spain 
and  Portugal  performed  their  duties, 
not  to  be  deterred  from  affording  every 
possible  co-operation  and  assistance. 

«  In  such  a  straggle  Spain  must 
no  doubt  have  suffered  severely  ;  but 
there  was  as  little  doubt  that  France 
had  also  suffered  deeply.  From  gene¬ 
ral  reasoning  and  particular  dates,  it 
would  be  found  that  France  had  pour¬ 
ed  into  Spain  by  the  Pyrenees  no  leu 
than  650,000  men  ;  that  the  present 
amount  of  the  French  armies  in  the 
peninsula  did  not  exceed  200,000 
men  ;  and  that  in  Spain  the  residue  had 
found  their  gravel.  Was  he  asked 
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where,  he  could  not  tell ;  the  nature 
of  the  silent  and  the  desultory  war 
there  carried  on,  afforded  the  best  ex¬ 
planation. — To  this  species  of  warfare 
the  nature  of  that  country  was  pecu¬ 
liarly  suited  ;  a  country  of  ’which  it 
bad  been  said,  that  it  was  in  possession 
of  the  French  by  day,  and  of  the  Spa¬ 
niards  by  night.  Not  only,  however, 
bad  Spain  been  benefitted  by  our  inter¬ 
ference  in  her  cause,  not  only  had  our 
own  character  and  country  been  eleva* 
ted  and  assisted,  but  all  Europe,  all 
the  world  perhaps,  participated  in  its 
advantages.  Had  it  not  been  for  Spain, 
the  powers  which  were  now  debating 
the  policy  of  France  might  have  been 
suffering  in  her  thraldom.  Peters- 
burgh  itself,  so  far  from  being  the  ex¬ 
tremity,  would  have  been  the  centre  of 
French  dominion.”  ■, 

Mr  Richard  Wellesley  seconded  the 
sddress.  He  asked  upon  what  ground 
uy  man  could  entertain  a  rational  hope 
of  peace  with  France,  till  the  power 
of  France  was  repressed,  and  her  pre¬ 
tensions  abated  ;  he  spoke  of  the  en¬ 
thusiastic  patriotism  of  the  Spaniards, 
which  enabled  them  to  keep  in  awe 
the  regular  armies  of  the  invader,  and 
which  alarmed  the  intruder  even  in 
his  usurped  palace  at  Madrid.  *'  Up¬ 
on  the  merits  of  Lord  Wellington,” 
said  he,  **  it  might  be  indelicate  for 
me  to  expatiate ;  this,  however,  1  may 
ssy,  that  he  has  at  least  conducted  the 
campaign  without  any  disgrace  to  the 
British  arms,  or  any  disadvantage  to 
the  cause  in  which  they  are  employ¬ 
ed  I  that  he  has  kept  in  check,  in  a 
kingdom  sniail  in  geographical  extent, 
and  little  abundant  in  resources,  a 
French  force,  for  a  longer  time  than 
has  been  enough  for  other  armies  of 
the  enemy  to  overthrow  some  of  the 
greatest  military  powers  of  the  con¬ 
tinent  }  that  wherever  he  has  been  en¬ 
gaged  he  has  uniformly  defeated  his 
enemy ;  and  that,  while  the  army  which 
he  has  the  honour  to  command  reposes 


in  him  its  unlimited  confidence^  the  ene¬ 
my  with  whom  he  has  to  contend  show 
by  their  caution  the  conviction  which 
they  feel  of  his  talents  and  chauacter. 
The  true  merits  of  military  genius  are 
best  appreciated  by  those  whose  pro. 
vince  it  will  be  to  record  the  events  of 
these  times  for  the  instruction  of  pos¬ 
terity  ;  and  1  have  no  apprehension,  but 
that  history  will  confirm  the  decision 
ofLordWellington’scontemporaries.” 
Mr  R.  Wellesley  then  referr^  to  that 
part  of  the  speech  'which  stated  that 
It  was  the  interest  of  this  country  to 
persevere  in  assisting  the  Spaniards. 

“  Now  that  the  balance  of  power,”  he 
said,  “  which  had  so  long  b^n  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  political  controversy  and  mili¬ 
tary  strife,  was  destroyed  by  the  over¬ 
whelming  despotism  of  France,  was  it 
not  of  the  greatest  importance  to  Great 
Britain  to  secure  some  counterpoise  to 
that  enormous  power  which  France 
possessed  on  the  continent  ?  and  what 
more  effectual  counterpoise  were  we 
likely  to  obtain,  than  the  alliance  of  a 
people  closely  bordering  upon  France, 
and  animated  by  the  most  deadly^  ha¬ 
tred  toward  their  oppressors,  while  to 
this  country  they  were  bound  by  prin¬ 
ciple  and  prejudice,  by  the  recollec¬ 
tion  of  ancient  treaties,  and  by  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  recent  benefits  ?” 

Mr  Ponsonby,  who  rose  first  of  the 
opposition,  declared,  that  whenever  he 
could  approve  the  measures  of  the  re¬ 
gent’s  ministers,  he  should  be  most 
happy  to  give  to  those  measures  his  cor- 
did  assent ;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
any  question  should  occur  in  which  he 
should  feel  himself  bound  to  oppose 
the  mode  of  carrying  on  the  regent’s^ 
government,  he  shomd  oppose  it  with 
the  deepest  pain  and  regret.  In  many 
parts  of  the  speech  he  concurred,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  disposition  which  it 
manifested  of  conciliating  America. 
With  regard  to  the  peninsula,  he  was 
•by  no  means  prepared  to  give  his  un- 
qmllified  approbation  ;  neither  was  be 
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greater  numbers  of  men  in  a  gi 
time  than  England  could*  with  all 
boasted  advantages  of  her  marine*  pos* 
•eased  as  she  was  of  the  whole  navr  of 
the  world  ?  Our  troops  had  haa  to 
contend  not  only  with  the  active  ene* 
opposed  to  them  abroad*  but  also 
with  the  imbecility,  irresolution,  igno¬ 
rance,  and  negligence  of  the  ministers 
at  home.  Was  it  by  such  contempt¬ 
ible  children’s  play,  as  the  country 
had  witnessed  on  the  part  of  ministers* 
that  they  expected  to  strike  a  decisive 
blow  against  the  tremendous  power  of 
France  ?  If  their  intentions  were  of  so 
vast  a  scope,  why  should  the  measures 
taken  in  avowed  prosecution  of  them* 
be  so  meanly  inconsistent*  so  wretch¬ 
edly  disproportionate  ?  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  struggle  was  in  the  end  to 
be  abandoned  as  hopeless,  whycxhaust 
the  means  of  our  defence  in  fruitless 
^lecimens  of  British  bravery,  always 
brilliant,  but  always  unavailing  i 
**A  moment  like  this,”  he  pursued* 
**was  not  suited  to  idle  and  empty 
compliment.  The  address  ought  to 
be  one  of  condolement,  not  of  congra¬ 
tulation  :  it  should  contrast  the  gene¬ 
ral  prosperity  of  the  empire  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  his  majesty’s  accession,  with 
the  accumulated  dimculties  and  gloom 
of  the  present  hour.  If  the  amiable 
qualities  and  best  intentions  of  a  vir¬ 
tuous  monarch  were  not  sufficient  to 
rescue  his  people  from  the  baneful  in¬ 
fluence  of  bad  advisers — an  influence 
which  had  so  long  and  fatally  oppress¬ 
ed  the  people,  and  had,  at  one  time, 
only  stopped  in  the  dismemberment  of 
the  empire — if  such  could  have  been 
the  ruinous  consequences  even  during 
the  reign  of  the  present  kmg,  what 
future  sovereign  could  be  too  cautious 
in  committing  himself  to  the  counsels 
pf  wicked,  ignorant,  or  interested  men  i 
Therefore,  in  such  a  crisis  as  the  pre¬ 
sent,  they  ought  to  remind  the  pnnee 
regent  how  great  a  portion  of  our  em¬ 
pire  had  been  already  lost  by  the  effect 


of  mischievous  and  unwise  councils. 
The  address  should  state  the  disturb¬ 
ances  and  dissatisfaction  which  had  fre. 
quently  prevailed  throughout  thisreign 
in  Ireland,  and  still  continued  unhap- 
pily  to  prevail.  It  should  not  pass 
over  in  silence  the  enormous  increase  of 
the  national  debt,  and  of  the  public 
burdens  ;  it  ought  too  to  contrast  the 
present  gigantic  power  and  means  of 
France  with  what  they  had  been  at 
the  accession  of  his  present  majesty. 
It  should  state  the  conviction  of  the 
House  of  Commons*  that  much  of  the 
present  peril*  much  of  the  public  bur¬ 
dens,  much  of  the  grievances  and  con¬ 
sequent  dissatisfaction  of  the  most  war¬ 
like  and  capable  part  of  the  popula¬ 
tion*  were  fairly  attributable  to  a  bad 
and  na^ow  policy*  suggested  by  igno¬ 
rant  or  wicked  ministers.  Condoung* 
therefore,  with  the  prince*  on  his  hie¬ 
ing  called  in  such  a  situation  of  things 
to  the  helm  of  the  state*  they  should 
strenuously  exhort  him  to  reject  such 
counsels  and  to  resist  such  measures  as 
by  experience  had  been  proved  to  be 
greatly  disastrous,  and  which  could  not 
be  persevered  in,  but  to  the  certain  and 
utter  ruin  of  the  empire. 

**  The  affairs  of  this  county  had 
now  arrived  at  such  a  degm  of  diffi¬ 
culty  and  danger*  that  flattery  and 
falsehood  could  no  longer  deceive.  It 
was  time  to  substitute  for  those  pre¬ 
tences  and  deceptions,  under  which  the 
affairs  of  the  nation  had  been  so  long 
mismanaged,  a  system  of  sound  and 
manly  policy.  llet  the  house  adopt 
towards  the  regent  the  language  of 
truth,  not  of  hypocrisy :  tell  him  of 
the  lamentable  incapacity  of  his  mini¬ 
sters  ;  that  they  possessed  neither  their 
confidence*  nor  that  of  the  public ; 
that  they  were  capable  of  suggesting 
no  measures  but  such  as  they  thought 
calculated  to  ensure  their  ill-gotten 
power*  and  gratify  their  miserable  am¬ 
bition  ;  that  they  commenced  their  ca¬ 
reer  by  affixing  an  indelible  stain  on 
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the  national  character,  in  their  daring 
violation  of  the  laws  of  nations,  and 
by  blasting  the  hopes  and  outraging 
the  feelings  of  millions  of  his  father’s 
subjects;  that  they  had  since  weak* 
ened  and  degraded  the  kingly  office, 
deprived  the  empire  for  months  of  an 
efficient  executive,  and,  by  their  in* 
trigucs,  shaken  the  very  pillars  of  the 
monarchy  ;  that  the  period  was  criti¬ 
cal,  the  danger  imminent,  the  national 
calamities  numerous,  the  pressure  on 
the  people  nearly  intolerable  ;  that  de¬ 
cisive  measures,  neither  partial  nor  oc- 
tasional,  could  no  longer  be  deferred ; 
neither  shouH  they  yet  abandon  the 
hope  of  a  secure  ana  honourable  peace, 
pledging  themselves  at  the  same  time 
to  the  most  vigorous  prosecution  of 
the  war,  should  any  sincere  attempts 
at  peace  on  our  part  prove  ineffectual, 
and  expressing  their  confidence  that 
the  resources  of  the  country,  under 
sage  counsel,  were  fully  equal  to  meet 
the  exigences  of  the  moment.  Let 
them  assure  the  regent  that  they  will 
narrowly  watch  over  the  public  expen¬ 
diture  ;  and  that,  to  show  their  sinceri¬ 
ty  in  the  cause  of  general  reformation, 
they  were  determined  to  begin  bv  re* 
forming  themselves,  and  above  all  to 
heal,  it  possible,  the  rankling  wounds 
of  the  Irish,  who  had  been  uniform¬ 
ly  neglected,  insulted,  and  oppressed. 
His  expectations  of  the  benefit  likely 
to  result  from  the  regent’s  govern¬ 
ment  to  Ireland  were  confident,  and 
entirely  founded  upon  the  former  acts 
of  his  royal  highness,  in  defence  and 
on  behalf  of  what  he  was  known  to 
consider  as  a  most  valuable,  but  too 
much  neglected  part  of  the  empire. 
At  a  most  critical  and  afflicting  period, 
a  few  years  since,  without  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  those  for  whom  he  interfered, 
he  most  strenuously  and  eloquently 
exerted  himself  in  their  behalf,  by  ur¬ 
ging  to  the  minister  of  the  day  the 
adoption  of  soothing  and  conciliatory 
measures,  offering  himself  to  be  the 


inst!  ument  for  carrying  them  into  cf. 
feet.  Those  sentiments  could  not  have 
been  since  lessened,  however  much  they 
might  have  been  increased  ;  and  it  was 
gratifying  to  reflect,  that  the  people 
of  Ireland  should  have  ever  felt  to¬ 
wards  him  the  most  disinterested  at¬ 
tachment,  the  most  entire  devotion,  of 
which  they  afforded  a  convincing  proof, 
when  the  Irish  parliament,  by  the  una¬ 
nimous  approbation  of  the  people,  con 
ferred  upon  his  royal  highness,  with 
a  generous  confidence,  those  powers 
which  were  denied  him  in  his  native 
land.”  Mr  Hutchinson  then  protest 
ed  against  the  practice  of  omitting  all 
mention  of  the  affairs  of  Ireland  in  the 
speech  at  the  opening  of  the  session. 
**  Why  such  industrious  neglect  of  a 
brave  people,  and  their  unmerited  suf¬ 
ferings  i  I  f  the  present  ministers  had 
one  principle  to  guide  their  conduct, 
it  was  that  of  contempt  for  Ireland. 
When  an  Irish  member  rose  to  demand 
redress  for  his  injured  country,  his 
rising  was  the  signal  for  a  laugh  from 
the  treasury  bench.” 

The  opposition  made  amends  in  this 
debate  for  their  forbearance  on  the 
preceding  night.  Sir  T.  Turton  re 
gretted,  **  that  nothing  had  been  said  in 
the  speech  of  the  regent’s  design  to 
bring  about  an  honourable  peace,  the 
only  legitimate  object  of  all  war.  He 
would  not  pledge  himself  upon  the 
contest  in  the  peninsula,  but  he  indul* 
ged  no  expectations  of  success ;  the 
contest  might  add  to  the  glory  of  our 
arms,  but  nothing  more  was  to  be 
hoped  for  ;  its  termination  would  pro¬ 
bably  be  the  grave  of  our  commercial 
prosperity,  and  of  every  thing  but  our 
honour.  He  had  always  maintained, 
that  it  was  idle  to  contend  with  France 
on  the  continent ;  we  should  soon  have 
only  Lisbon  and  Cadiz  in  our  posses¬ 
sion,  and  these  must  be  preserved  at 
an  immense  expence.”  Mr  Whitbread 
enlarged  upon  this  theme.  “  As  td 
tlie  state  of  our  affairs  in  Portugal,’* 
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)ie  sdd,  **  he  must  now  most  solemnly 
guard  himself  against  the  imputation, 
which  mi^ht  hereafter  be  made,,  of  his 
having  given  any  approbation  either 
of  the  ^an  or  execution  of  the  cam¬ 
paign.  He  was  quite  ignorant  upon 
the  subject ;  and  he  believed  that  what¬ 
ever  praises  might  be  given  to  the 
noble  lord  who  conducted  it,  no  man 
would  say  that  his  dispatches  contain¬ 
ed  any  thing  like  an  intelligible  history 
of  his  progress.  All  he  knew  on  the 
subject  was,  that  with  the  largest  ar¬ 
my  we  had  ever  sent  into  Europe,  we 
undertook  the  defence  of  Portugal ; 
that,  after  advancing  into  the  country, 
we  had  patiently  witnessed  the  fall  of 
two  towns ;  that,  on  the  approach  of 
the  enemy,  we  had  retreated ;  that,  af¬ 
ter  gaining  the  battle  of  Busaco,  we 
had  lost  Coimbra ;  that  we  had  talk¬ 
ed  of  our  confining  the  French  to  their 
entrenchments,  and  yet  were  ourselves 
kept  by  the  enemy  effectually  in  check. 
From  this  knowledge  only,  until  it 
was  increased  by  more,  and  of  a  nature 
more  explicit,  he  must  beg  leavp  to 
decline  giving  any  approbation  of  the 
campaign. 

**  Should  even  a  brilliant  and  decisive 
victory  be  achieved,”  Mr  Whitbread 
continued,  “  he  could  perceive  but  faint 
hopes  of  the  final  deliverance  of  the 
peninsula.  lecause,  when  the  most 
important  diversions  had  been  made 
for  Spain,  Spain  showed  no  disposition 
to  avail  herself  of  them — no  desire  to 
retrieve  her  fortunes.  Buonaparte  had 
been  called  away  from  the  pursuit  of 
the  British  army  under  the  gallant 
Sir  John  Moore, — an  army  sent  to 
Spain  in  that  improvident  manner  which 
characterised  the  measures  of  the  mi¬ 
nisters  of  that  day  ;  an  army  which  for 
that  reason  suffered  so  much  without 
any  proportionate  advantage,  the  com¬ 
mander,  too,  having  perished,  though 
his  glory  was  immortal  ;  from  the 
pursuit  of  that  army  Buonaparte  was 
called  away  to  defend  himself  against 


the  attacks  of  Austria,  or,  if  yoa 
please,”  said  Mr  Whitbread,  perceiving 
perhaps  the  manner  in  which  the  ex« 
pression  was  received  by  all  parties 
alike,  **  to  be  the  aggressor  in  the  Aus¬ 
trian  war.  The  Spaniards  wasted  the 
precious  moments  of  this  pause  in  their 
late  in  shameful  inactivity  and  indeci¬ 
sion  ;  a  pause  during  which  the  ruler 
of  France,  by  drawing  off  his  troops 
into  Germany,  made  a  voluntary  diver¬ 
sion  in  favour  of  Spain :  yet  Spaim 
took  no  advantage  ;  she  did  nothing. 
Even  now,  when  the  whole  French 
force  was  engaged  by  us,  and  whea 
we  were  given  to  understand  such  ani¬ 
mosity  prevailed  against  them  in  the 
country,  what  was  Spain  doing  ? 

**  There  was  another  most  surprising 
omission  in  the  speech.  A  general  of 
France  had  silently  slid  into  the  friend¬ 
ly,  allied,  subsidized  throneof  Sweden  ; 
Sweden  had  sent  her  outcast  monarch 
as  an  exiled  private  gentleman  into 
our  country  for  refuge,  and  had  ad¬ 
mitted  Bemadotte  into  her  confidence, 
not  by  interest,  not  by  threats,  not  by 
opposing  armies,  but  by  her  own  vo¬ 
luntary  consent.  This  was,  or  ought 
to  be,  a  striking  example  how  impo¬ 
tent  were  our  hopes  that  the  enmity 
of  every  people  over  which  France 
ruled  was  excited  by  her  tyranny  ;  it 
ought  to  show  us  also,  how  impotent 
were  our  efforts  to  check  the  power 
of  France  upon  the  continent ;  how 
impotent  our  friendship  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  our  allies,  how  impotent 
our  money  and  our  subsidies  against 
the  gigantic  power  of  France.” 

Mr  Whitbread  wound  up  his  speech 
by  expressing  his  total  dissent  from 
that  feeling  which  Mr  Ponsonby  had 
expressed  towards  the  regent's  govern¬ 
ment.  “  As  I  have  hitherto  sup¬ 
posed,”  said  he,  “  that  1  have  been 
acting  right,  as  I  see  nothing  whatever 
in  which  I  am  proved  to  be  in  error, 
nor  feel  any  conviction  that  my  antago¬ 
nists  are  superior,  1  shall  at  once  say. 
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.that  while  the  tame  system  which  I 
have  before  thought  fit  to  condemn  is 
continued,  1  shall  continue,  without 
reserve,  relaxation,  or  loss  of  time, 
.the  same  systematic  undeviating  op¬ 
position.” 

Mr  Perceval,  however  desirous  he 
was  of  not  disturbing  the  unanimity 
which  was  so  desirable  on  that  occasion, 
thought  it  proper  to  advert  to  some 
partsof  Mr  Whitbread’s  speech.  “That 
honourable  gentleman,”  said  he,  “  to¬ 
wards  the  close  of  last  session  declared 
it  as  his  wish,  that  every  English  sol¬ 
dier  was  back  safe  in  this  country  from 
the  peninsula.  Does  he,  indeed,  now 
wish  that  the  peninsula  should  have 
been  surrendered  without  the  glory  of 
the  last  campaign  ?  Does  he  wish,  that 
after  the  instances  which  we  have  seen 
of  French  cruelty,  French  treachery, 
and  French  insincerity,  Britons  should 
have  had  no  share  in  the  late  struggle  i 
Does  he  wish  that  Britons  should  not 
have  made  a  stand  in  the  only  corner 
where  it  was  possible  to  make  a  stand 
against  the  common  enemy  of  Europe  ? 
We  have  maintained  all  that  we  pro¬ 
posed  to  maintain  {  we  have  maintain¬ 
ed  Portugal,  and  in  so  doing  we  have 
rendered  the  most  material  assistance 
to  the  cause  of  Spain. 

If  England  had  left  Portugal  to  be 
overrun  the  enemy,  would  the  si¬ 
tuation  of  Spain  be  now  what  it  is  ? 
Whilst  the  honourable  gentleman  has 
thought  proper  to  state  as  the  ground 
of  his  despair  of  the  cause,  what  Spain 
has  failed  to  do ;  he  has  omitted  to 
state  what  she  actually  has  done.  It 
may  be,  indeed,  that  more  might  have 
been  done  by  the  Spaniards  in  the 
course  of  this  struggle  than  what  they 
.have  done  ;  but  let  us  do  justice  to  so 
much  as  they  have  done ;  let  us  do 
justice  to  that  nation  which  has  done 
more  than  has  been  done  by  all  the 
other  nations  of  Europe  since  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  revolutionary  war ; 


to  that  nation  which,  though  now  for 
more  than  two  years  overrun  by  the 
armies  of  France,  has  never  yet  sub¬ 
mitted  to  her  foe,  but  is  still  as  uncon¬ 
querable  in  mind  and  spirit  as  ever.  It 
is  in  these  means  and  this  determined 
spirit  of  opposition,  that  our  hopes  of 
that  country  are  founded ;  it  is  by 
these  means  alone  that  an  opposition 
to  France  can  be  maintained  |  and  I 
trust  that  while  she  continues  in  that 
spirit,  she  will  remain  as  invincible  to 
France  as  ever.  Will  the  honourable 
gentleman  but  consider  for  a  moment, 
what  would  have  been  the  consequence 
to  Great  Britain,  if  the  peninsula  bad 
ere  this  been  under  complete  subjec¬ 
tion  to  France.  Let  him  consider  of 
what  consequence  Cadiz  and  Lisbon 
alone  would  have  been  to  France,  if  in 
her  possession.  He  who  has  always 
professed  such  fears  for  the  removal  of 
the  battle  to  our  own  shores,  will  he 
only  consider  where,  to  such  disadvan¬ 
tage,  danger  could  be  so  seriously  ap- 
prehended  to  this  country  and  to  Ire- 
land,  as  from  the  ports  of  Cadiz  and 
Lisbon.” 

Mr  Whitbread  had  said,  with  re¬ 
spect  to  America,  that  after  so  many 
blunders,  and  such  gross  impolicy,  we 
were  at  length  about  to  pursue  the 
right  line,  and  aim  at  conciliation.  In 
reply  to  this,  Mr  Perceval  said,  that 
there  was  no  greater  spirit  of  concili¬ 
ation  manifested  now  than  formerly ; 
that  our  counsels  had  always  been 
perfectly  conciliatory  toward  Ameri¬ 
ca,  and  that  every  thing  had  been  done 
which  could  be  done  to  obtain  a  re¬ 
newal  of  a  friendly  intercourse  with  the 
United  States,  consistent  with  ourown 
safety.  “  I  believe,”  said  Mr  Perceval, 
“  that  every  thing  will  be  done  by  the 
regent  in  the  way  of  conciliation ;  but 
while  he  is  willing  to  concede  every 
thing  that  ought  to  be  conceded,  he 
will  keep  sight  of  those  maritime  rights 
for  which  this  country  has  always  son- 
12 
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tended.  I  do  think,  indeed,  that  those 
rights  which  have  been  so  long  claimed 
by  Great  Britain,  should  not,  under 
present  circumstances  of  the  world, 
be  renounced.  1  do  not  impute  to 
the  honourable  gentleman,  that  he 
would  willingly  be  inclined  to  sacrifice 
any  of  the  just  rights  of  this  country. 
No  character  could  be  gained  by  the 
nation  which  would  not  stand  up  in 
the  defence  of  her  rights,  and  no  cha* 
nurter  could  be  gained  by  the  individual 
who  would  advise  and  consent  to  their 
sacrifice.'* 

Then  Mr  Perceval  noticed  what  Sir 
T.  Turton,  and  Mr  Whitbread  after 
him,  had  said  respecting  peace.  **  I  will 
ask  the  honourable  gentleman  and  the 
house,”  said  he,  <*  if  it  would  be  proper 
that,  situated  as  we  are,  any  notice 
diould  be  taken  of  the  expectation  of 
peace  in  the  address  ?  Witn  what  pro¬ 
priety  could  it  be  stated,  that  peace,  at 
the  present  moment,  was  possible  to  be 
obtained  ?  No  men  would  be  more  rea¬ 
dy  than  ministers,  if  any  opportunity 
should  occur  when  peace  could  with 
safety  be  mad^  to  avail  themselves  of 
that  opportunity ;  but  they  would  de¬ 
ceive  the  country,  were  they  to  hold 
out  to  them  that  any  thing  like  such  an 
mportunity  had  yet  occurred.  Sir  T. 
Turton  says,  and  makes  it  matter  of 
charge,  that  it  has  been  declared  in  this 
house,  that  no  peace  can  be  obtained 
with  the  present  emperor  of  France, 
till  he  abate  in  his  pretensions.  It  is 
but  too  true,  that  till  such  an  event 
no  peace  is  to  be  obtained.  What, 
says  he,  and  are  you  then  determined 
to  carry  on  an  interminable  war  i  If 
these  professions  be  adhered  to,  what 
can  follow  but  the  inevitable  ruin  of 
Great  Britain  ?  What  a  prospect !-— If 
it  be  the  real  state  of  the  prospect, 
however,  w^  should  that  prospect  be 
disguised  i  The  pretensions  of  the  ru- 
kr  of  France  are  nothing  less  than  the 
ruin  of  this  country ;  and  till  he  abate 
VOL.  IV.  PART  I. 


from  those  pretensions,  how  can  peace 
be  obtained  f  And  I  ask  the  honoura¬ 
ble  gentleman  with  confidence,  whether 
he  sees  any  thing  now  in  the  conduct 
of  that  rtuer,  which  indicates  that  he 
has  abandoned  his  hostile  views,  or  that 
can  lead  us  to  believe  that  we  may  with 
safety  accede  to  his  demands?” 

Referring  then  to  the  affairs  of  the 
north,  and  the  complaint  that  nothing 
had  been  said  respecting  Sweden, — no¬ 
thing,  he  affirmed,  could  be  more  natu¬ 
ral  than  that  ministers,  exercising  their 
discretion  upon  that  subject,  should 
chuse  to  be  silent.  “  When,”  said  he, 
**  we  reflect  on  what  our  former  con¬ 
nection  with  Sweden  was,  and  the  man . 
ner  in  which  that  country  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  enter  into  subserviency  to  an 
enemy,  it  will,  I  think,  be  found,  that 
forbearance,  with  regard  to  that  unfor¬ 
tunate  country,  is  theprincipleon  which 
we  should  act,  so  long  as  we  can  act 
on  forbearing  principles  without  dan¬ 
ger  to  ourselves.”  Lastly,  Mr  Perce¬ 
val  spoke  of  Ireland.  **  I  know,”  said 
he,  **  that  representations  have  been 
made,  for  what  purpose  they  can  best 
tell  who  make  them,  that  the  affairs  of 
the  sister  kingdom  are  in  the  most 
lamentable  condition  ;  my  colleagues 
and  myself  have  been  accused  this 
night  of  treating  that  important  part 
of  the  empire  with  systematic  neglect ; 
of  never  referring  to  it,  except  in  lan¬ 
guage  of  a  degrading,  insulting  nature. 
I  put  it  to  the  candour  of  the  house, 
if  this  be  a  correct  statement,  or  if  it 
can  believe  that  we  are  such  fools  and 
idiots,  as  to  treat  such  grave  discussions 
with  an  unworthy  contempt,  much  less 
with  that  derision,  and  even  laughter, 
which  has  been  imputed  to  us  ?  And 
when  it  is  averrea,  that  the  regent 
could  not  safely  place  confidence  in  the 
persons  who  now  conduct  the  admini¬ 
stration,  and  that  those  persons  neither 
possess  nor  merit  the  confidence  of  the 
country,  then,  indeed,  I  must  venture 
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to  ask,  where  could  the  regent  hope  to 
find  men  who  possess  it  in  a  gpvater 
degree  ?” 

A  few  nights  afterwards, 
Feb.  21.  Mr  Percerd  informed  the 
house,  he  had  been  prepa> 
ring  the  plan  of  an  establishment  for 
the  regent’s  household ;  which,  by  the 
temporary  reduction  of  the  chamber¬ 
lains,  might  have  been  supported  at  the 


low  rate  of  12  or  15,0001.  a-year ;  buf 
that  his  royal  highness  had  determined 
not  to  add  to  the  burthens  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  by  accepting  of  any  addition  to 
his  public  state.  Mr  Adam  added  to 
this  statement,  that  in  case  of  such  cir¬ 
cumstances  occurring,  as  might  lead  to 
a  permanent  regency,  he  conceived  the 
question  would  then  be  open  anew  to 
the  prince’s  consideration. 
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CHAP.  III. 


Armu  Estimates.  General  Tarleton's  Vienn  of  the  Campaigns  in  the  Peninsula^ 
ptogging.  Interchange  of  Mililias.  Reappointment  of  the  Duke  of  York, 
Ordnance  and  Navy  Estimates.  Admiralty  Courts.  Pay  tf  the  Army, 
Discipline  of  the  Navy. 


The  army  estimates  were  three  mil¬ 
lions  for  his  majesty’s  land  forces,  and 
two  millions  for  the  militia  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  “  The  regular 
force  of  the  country,”  Lord  Palmer- 
stone  said,  amounted  to  235,000 
men,  of  whom  about  211,000  might 
be  considered  fully  efiec- 
Marck  4.  tive  ;  the  casualties  could 
not  at  this  time  be  assu¬ 
med  at  less  than  22  or  23,000  men ; 
the  probable  produce  of  ordinary  re¬ 
cruiting  might  be  stated  at  11,000, 
and  4  or  5000  might  be  expected  from 
foreign  recruiting :  no  means  was  so 
advisable  for  supplying  the  deficiency, 
as  that  of  allowing  a  certain  portion  of 
the  militia  to  volunteer  into  the  line. 
The  militia  establishment  was  92,000 
men,  of  which  the  effectives  might  be 
considered  to  be  84,000,  and  5  or  6000 
were  still  due  by  ballot ;  it  might  now 
be  reduced  to  the  old  establishment, 
70,000  for  the  two  islands ;  and  10,000, 
therefore,  might  be  allowed  to  enter 
the  line.” 

Upon  this  General  Tarleton  rose, 
and  entered  into  a  criticism  of  the 
whole  Spanish  war,  **  not,”  he  said, 
“  arrogating  to  himself  a  superior  de- 

f[ree  of  patriotism  or  of  military  know- 
edge,  but  that  he  might  discharge  a 
conscientious  duty  to  his  country.” 
The  plaa  upon  which  ministers  were 


acting,  he  affirmed,  would  offer  up  our 
best  soldiers  as  unnecessary  victims, 
and  by  wasting  our  men  and  our  re¬ 
sources,  co-operate  with  the  designs 
of  Buonaparte,  and  open  a  passage  for 
our  mortal  enemy  :  for  our  means  were 
physically  inadequate  to  the  object  in 
view ;  the  plan  and  system  were  found¬ 
ed  in  error,  and  must  inevitably  lead 
to  disaster  and  destruction.  The  mis* 
fortunes  of  Sir  John  Moore  he  ascri¬ 
bed  wholly  to  the  nature  of  the  instruc¬ 
tions  which  he  was  compelled  to  fol¬ 
low  ;  “  he  himself,”  General  Tarleton 
said,  evinced  genius,  intrepidity,  and 
constancy ;  his  army  embarked  with  a 
heavy  loss  and  great  difficulty,  and  the 
French  forces  have  ever  since  been  ba¬ 
nished  from  the  northern  provinces  of 
Spain.”  The  general  expressed  him¬ 
self  as  if  the  d^ivery  of  those  provin¬ 
ces  had  been  the  consequence  of  Sir 
John  Moore’s  measures,  and  not  the 
work  of  the  Spaniards  themselves,  af¬ 
ter  he  had  abandoned  their  defence  as 
hopeless.  The  later  operations  in  the 

fteninsula  he  imputed  to  Lord  Wel- 
ington,  and  never  perhaps  did  there 
exist  a  stranger  specimen  of  distort¬ 
ed  representation,  than  in  the  sketch 
which  General  Tarleton  drew  of  that 
commander’s  campaign,  while  he  pro¬ 
tested,  at  the  same  time,  that  what  he 
was  saying  did  not  bear  with  any  cri- 
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ticism  or  attack  upon  his  military  con* 
duct.  “  Lord  Wellington,”  he  said, 
**  after  leaving  his  sick  and  wounded 
at  Talavera,  and  consigning  his  hospi¬ 
tal  to  the  humanity  of  the  French, 
evaded  their  power  by  a  rapid  retreat ; 
and  while  part  of  our  allies  sustained 
a  heavy  loss  in  crossing  the  Tagus,  he 
sought  security  from  the  enemy,  and 
cantonments  for  his  army,  in  the  un- 
fvholesome  marshes  of  Extremadura. 
Afterwards  he  posted  himself  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  ; 
the  enemy,  in  spite  of  all  the  disadvan¬ 
tages  of  the  season  and  the  nature  of 
the  country,  laid  siege  to  that  fortress, 
and  it  fell  m  the  presence  of  the  allies, 
without  making  a  long  defence.  Al¬ 
meida  also,  strong  as  it  was,  strength¬ 
ened  as  it  newly  had  been,  and  power¬ 
fully  garrisoned, — fell  in  eight-and- 
forty  hours.”  The  fact  of  the  explo¬ 
sion  of  the  magazine,  which  rendered 
it  untenable,  was,  like  the  heroic  beha¬ 
viour  of  the  Spaniards  at  Ciudad  Rod¬ 
rigo,  not  to  General  Tarleton’s  pur¬ 
pose,  and  therefore  he  passed  over  both 
in  silence.  Rumours  of  a  conspiracy 
at  Lisbon,”  he  continued,  had  then 
reached  this  country,  and  the  history 
of  the  world  afforded  a  general  solu¬ 
tion  to  similar  reports  under  similar 
circumstances ;  for  all  historians  have 
described  the  effects  of  invasion  and 
overthrow,  and  invariably  shown,  that 
a  people  cease  to  feel  confidence  when 
theycannot  obtain  protection.^*  Next, 
the  Park  and  Tower  guns,  and  the 
Gazettejjproclaimed  the  victoryof  Bu- 
aaco.  **  The  reports  of  that  repulse  of 
the  French  which  have  hitherto  reach¬ 
ed  this  country,”  said  General  Tarle- 
ton,  “contain  such  scanty  information, 
that  the  whole  transaction,  as  a  mili- 
tauy  transaction,  except  the  repulse, 
appears  enigmatical.  The  French  af¬ 
ter  this  repulse,  however,  entered  Co¬ 
imbra  that  they  had  subsequently 
|>een  dispossessed  of  it,  losing  there 
their  sick  and  wounded,  and  thejr  hos* 


pitals,  was  another  fact  which  it  did 
not  enter  into  the  general’s  plan  to 
notice.  Our  army  f^  back  to  Torres 
Vedras,  and  Massena,  having  faced  the' 
allies  for  about  a  month,  without  chu- 
sing  to  make  any  attempt  upon  the 
lines,  fell  back  upon  Santarem,  where 
Loison  had  prepared  cantonments  for 
him.  The  general  then  ^pealed  to 
the  house,  whether  any  of  his  obser¬ 
vations  had  been  made  with  too  much 
severity.  He  proceeded  to  set  forth 
the  extent  of  the  population  for  which 
Lord  Wellington  had  to  provide,  and 
the  means  for  providing  it.  For  the 
military,  at  least  9(),000  rations  were 
required  every  day.  Lisbon  and  the  in¬ 
termediate  towns  must  contain  at  least 
200,000  mouths,  nearly  destitute  of 
food,  and  the  fugitives  perhaps  exceed¬ 
ed  another  hundred  thousand.  The 
provisions  therefore  to  be  issued  daily, 
without  taking  into  account  the  ma¬ 
rines  and  seamen  ashore  or  afloat  in 
the  Tagus,  formed  a  gross  amount  of 
nekrly  400,000  rations.  The  stores  at 
Lisbon  could  not  be  abundant.  Every 
article  of  life  between  the  lines  and  thie 
capital  must  long  have  been  exhaust¬ 
ed  ;  the  supplies  therefore  of  the  whole 
population  must  come  from  foreign 
countries,  and  England  must  pay  tor 
all. 

What  have  you  achieved,”  said 
the  general,  “  or  what  can  you  accom¬ 
plish  ?  From  the  frontiers  of  Spain,  the 
allied  armies  of  England  and  Portugal 
have  fdlen  back  to  the  neighbourhcm 
of  Lisbon,  and  with  the  pressure  of  an 
expence  which  will  soon  prove  intole¬ 
rable,  and  to  defray  which  yqu  must 
make  an  increase  of  your  tax  upon  in¬ 
come,  you  have  collected  all  the  dis¬ 
tressed  inhabitants  of  Portugal  to  ask 
for  daily  bread  at  the  hands  of  the  Bri 
tish  general ;  whilst  our  common  ene 
my,  pleased  with  the  measures  of  your 
insanity,  in  prosecuting  a  continental 
war,  is  congregating  at  his  leisure  a 
mighty  force,  and  can  add  its  imr 
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mensity  and  raightiacBS  in  the  compa-  to  follow  him  through  a  field  of  dis.^ 
rative  proportion  of  ten  combatants  to  cussion,  too  extensive,  as  well  as  too 
one.  He  is  not  entangled  by  suffer*  important,  to  be  mixed  with  the  de- 
ing  inhabitants — by  the  cries  of  huma-  tailed  considerations  of  the  army,  which 
Bity— or  by  the  importunities  of  fa-  were  then  before  the  house.'*  His 
aiishing  thousands :  he  is  not  restrict-  lordship  then  proceeded  to  offer  some 
ed  in  his  operations  by  any  respect  for  suggestions,  in  that  spirit  by  which 
laws,  human  or  divine :  he  does  not  every  member  of  a  legislative  assem- 
call  in  vain  for  reinforcements ;  nor  bly  ought  to  be  actuated,  but  which 
has  he  drained  to  the  dregs  the  mili-  party  feeling  has  almost  banished 
tary  population  of  Europe.  Massena  from  a  large  proportion  of  the  Biptish 
and  his  master  are  now  bringing  to  a  legislature.  He  asked,  whether,  if 
close'  the  downfall  of  British  resources,  the  allowance  of  a  militia  man’s  wife 
and,  with  fell  and  malignant  joy,  are  and  family  were  continued  at  the  pub* 
already  contemplating  a  mortal  blow  lie  expence,  (the  counties  of  course 
against  the  unprotected  vitals  of  our  being  relieved  from  the  charge)  in  case 
empire  and  constitution.  If  ancient  of  the  man  transferring  his  services  to 
history  is  worthy  of  your  considers-  the  line,  it  would  not  operate  as  the 
tion,  look  at  the  fate  of  Carthage — a  best  species  of  bounty  ;  and  he  recom- 
commercial  against  a  military  nation  !  mended  to  the  attention  of  ministers 
If  that  government  had  not  destined  the  principle  which  he  had  introduced 
die  flower  of  its  army  for  the  invasion  in  1809,  of  protecting  the  counties,  as 
of  Italy,  the  overthrow  and  destruc-  far  as  possible,  from  the  heavy  incon- 
tion  in  Africa  might  have  been,  retard-  venience  of  a  ballot,  by  making  the 
cd,  or  ultimately  averted.  But  it  is  in  expence  of  filling  up  vacancies,  which 
ran  to  cite  instances  from  history  to  arose  from  volunteering  to  the  line, 
you,  if  you  are  not  admonished  by  fall  upon  the  public,  provided  the 
your  own  errors.  Yon  ought  to  have  county  succeeded  in  raising  the  mea 
remembered  the  first  ill-planned  expe-  within  a  certain  time.  But,”  he  said, 
dition  from  Salamanca,  committed  to  **  there  was  one  improveinent  in  our 
Sir  John  Moore,  'You  ought  to  have  military  system,  which  he  had  always 
remembered  the  enterprise  directed  deemed  of  the  highest  importance,  of 
Minst  Madrid,  under  the  auspices  of  which  he  had  never  for  a  moment  lost 
Lord  Wellington.  Both  these  awful  sight,  and  which  he  had  only  been  in* 
lessons  are  written  in  the  blood  of  your  duced,  when  in  administration,  to  de* 
best  soldiers  I  and  yet  you  intemper-  lay  pressing  upon  the  consideration  of 
ately  urge  on  your  course  of  folly  and  parliament,  from  the  persuasion  that 
rashness,  and  lay  open  the  last  dispo-  its  success  might  have  been  risked, 
sable  army  of  England  to  dangers  of  had  it  been  brought  forward  entang* 
that  extent  and  alarm,  as  such  a  pre-  led  with  the  many  other  arduous  mi- 
Clous  stake  ought  not  to  be  liable  to,  litary  measures  which  had  in  latter 
except  upon  our  own  shores,  and  in  years  occupied  the  legislature.  The 
defence  of  British  liberty  and  inde*  sphere  of  service  of  the  militia  was  not 
pendence.”  co-extensive  with  the  general  exigen- 

When  General  Tarleton  had  con*  cies  of  the  empire,  but  still  remained 
eluded  this  curious  speech.  Lord  Cas-  broken  and  localized  by  those  national 
tlereagh  said,  **  he  hoped  it  would  nei-  distinctions,  Which  happily,  in  other 
ther  be  considered  to  arise  from  dis-  respects,  had  ceased  with  the  Union. 
Rspect  to  his  arguments,  or  acquies-  Wnen  the  militia  system  was  extended 
I  ccnce  in  his  sentiments,  if  he  forbore  to  Scotland  in  1797,  it  was  not  at  first 
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thought  prudent  to  hazard  the  mea> 
aure,  by  extending  the  services  of  the 
Scotch  militia  to  England  ;  and  it  was 
not  till  a  subse(^uent  year  that  their 
services  were  assimilated  to  that  of  the 
English.  It  was  not  therefore  to  be 
wondered  at,  if  the  extension  of  the 
principle  to  Ireland  had  not  more  im¬ 
mediately  followed  the  Union  ;  but  he 
was  convinced  that  the  time  for  this 
great  measure  was  arrived.”  Lord 
Castrcreagh  then  briefly,  but  forcibly, 
pointed  out  the  important  advantages 
which  such  a  measure  would  produce. 
“  He  felt  it  his  duty,”  he  said,  ”  to 
submit  his  thoughts  upon  this  subject 
|o  the  house,  but  without  the  presump¬ 
tion  of  supposing  that,  unaided  by  the 
intercourse  of  o^e,  a  plan  could  be 
properly  digested  ;  such  a  measure 
could  originate  with  propriety,  or  with 
any  prospect  of  success,  only  in  his 
majesty’s  council ;  they  alone  could 
judge  of  the  prudence  of  bringing  it 
forward,  and  select  the  time  and  mode 
of  carrying  it  into  effect.” 

The  importance  of  this  measure 
seemed  to  be  generally  admitted.  Mr 
Whitbread  said,  the  grand  obstacle 
to  it  soidd  be  removed  only  by  adopt¬ 
ing  a  step,  the  proposing  of  which 
had  occasioned  the  overthrow  of  what 
he  called  Lord  Howick’s  administra¬ 
tion.  The  Irish  militia  would  never 
consent  to  venture  over  into  this  coun¬ 
try,  in  which  they  would  be  liable  to 
pains  and  penalties  which  did  not  at¬ 
tach  to  them  in  Ireland.  To  this 
Jidr  Perceval  replied,  he  hoped,  if  Mr 
Whitbread  viewed  the  plan  m  the  same 
light  as  others  did,  he  would  not  in¬ 
crease  existing  difficulties,  by  unne¬ 
cessarily  introducing  a  subject  which 
ruight  lead  to  useless  altercations.  The 
inconveniences  which  be  anticipated 
were  not  felt  by  the  catholic  soldiers 
who  were  already  in  th^  pountry,  and 
why  should  it  be  supposed  that  they 
were  more  hkely  to  be  felt  by  the 


militia  who  might  arrive  hereafter? 
He  then  condescended  to  notice  Ge- 
neralTarleton’s  speech,  observing,  that 
the  honourable  general  was  as  forward 
in  predicting  disasters  now,  as  he  was 
last  session  in  saying  the  English  could 
not  make  a  stand  at  all  against  the  ene¬ 
my.  But  the  subject  of  the  peninsular 
war  was  taken  up  by  Mr  Canning  more 
at  length,  and  with  hischaracteristicelo- 
quence.  “Ishouldconsiderit,”  saidhe, 
**  as  an  abandonment  of  my  duty,  were 
I  to  be  silent,  after  what  has  fallen  from 
that  honourable  general.  The  share 
which  I  personally  had  in  originating 
those  measures  which  have  committed 
this  country  in  the  peninsula  agmnst 
France,  renders  it  necessary  for  me,  as 
well  in  vindication  of  my  own  conduct, 
as  in  justice  to  the  principles  by  which 
the  present  ministers  have  proved  them¬ 
selves  to  be  still  actuated  in  the  main- 
tenance  of  the  contest,  to  express  my 
unaltered  approbation  of  the  system 
which  they  have  continued  to  pursue* 
Whenever  the  arduous  contest  shall 
have  been  decided,  I  cannot  but  con¬ 
sider  myself  as  deeply  implicated  in  the 
issue,  and  I  the  rather  take  this  occa¬ 
sion  of  putting  in  my  claim  to  answer 
to  this  house  and  to  my  country  fotthe 
part  I  have  had  in  these  measures,  while 
the  result  is  yet  unascertained ;  because 
if  that  result  shall  be,  as  I  trust  it  will 
be,  honourable  and  successful,  I  should 
appear,  after  the  event,  to  be  claiming 
a  participation  of  the  credit  to  be  de* 
rived  from  success,  without  having 
fairly  exposed  myself  to  a  share  of  the 
blame  which  maybe  attached  to  failure. 
As  to  the  general  policy  of  maintain¬ 
ing  the  contest  in  the  peninsula,  it  is 
not  only  true  courage,  but  true  wisdom 
in  Great  Britain  to  avail  herself  of  all 
opportunities  of  encountering  the  ene¬ 
my,  which  may  defer  to  the  last  the 
occasion,  if  that  occasion  is  to  arrive, 
at  which  we  shall  have  to  fight  the 
battle  upon  our  own  shores,  in  this 
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fiewr,  the  operations  of  the  campaign 
have  been  eminently  advantageous. 
The  enemy  has  at  least  been  kept  in 
check }  and  we  have  not  only  been 
gaining  time,  which,  in  a  war  of  such 
a  character  as  this,  is  no  small  gain  of 
itself,  time  for  the  working  of  chance 
in  our  favour ;  but  cur  military  means,' 
and  the  military  discipline  and  efiBcien- 
cy  of  our  allies,  have  been  greatly  aug¬ 
mented.  The  period  of  our  final  and 
separate  struggle  is  deferred  ;  and  the 
probabilities  of  success  in  it  are  multi- 

filied  in  our  favour.  This  at  least  is  the 
fuitofthecampaign.  The  honourable 
general  thinks  he  has  said  every  thing, 
when  he  has  declared,  that  Lord 
lington  set  out  with  a  determination  to 
defend  Spain— then  undertook  to  pro¬ 
tect  Portugal — and  is  now  contented 
with  merely  covering  Lisbon.  Even 
admitting  this  representation  to  be 
correct,  which  I  utterly  deny,  I  still 
contend,  that,  whilst  there  was  a  pos¬ 
sibility  of  defending  Spain  in  Spain  it¬ 
self,  it  was  the  essential  interest  of 
Great  Britain  to  make  every  practica¬ 
ble  effort  for  that  purpose  ;  that  when 
untoward  circumstances  rendered  it  in¬ 
expedient  to  prosecute  the  contest  in 
that  country.  Great  Britain  was  bound 
to  maintain  it  in  Portugal }  and  if  even 
the  vicissitudes  of  war  should  have  re¬ 
duced  us  to  the  mere  possession  of  the 
city  of  Lisbon  itself,  and  the  strong 
positions  in  its  environs,  even  there 
Great  Britain  is  as  much  bound  in  ho¬ 
nour,  as  she  is  impelled  by  a  just  sense 
of  her  own  interest,  to  make  her  stand. 

But  the  honourable  general’s  views 
are  as  clearly  at  variance  with  the  facts, 
as  those' facts  are  happily  at  variance 
with  what  that  honourable  general  and 
his  friends  thought  proper  to  anticipate 
last  year,  of  the  probable  success  of  our 
operations.  Much  indeed  is  wanting  to 
bring  the  result  up  to  the  standard  of 
our  wishes,  much  remains  to  be  done ; 
but  we  are  not  therefore  to  give  up 
the  contest  as  hopeless,  or  to  ^andon 


the  cause  to  despiur.  We  have  a  right 
to  resort  to  another  standard  of  com¬ 
parison  ;  to  compare  the  present  state 
of  the  war  with  the  insolent  vaunts  of 
the  enemy,  and  with  the  gloomy  pre¬ 
dictions  of  many  amongst  ourselves  ; 
to  compare  the  present  state  of  things 
with  what  it  was  when  the  whole  of 
the  peninsula  was  in  the  power  of  the 
enemy— when  not  a  breath  of  resist¬ 
ance  was  any  where  to  be  heard — ^when 
the  eagles  of  France  were  planted,  not 
only  over  the  walls  of  Madrid,  but  up¬ 
on  the  ramparts  of  Lisbon.  This  is 
the  comparison  which  we  are  entitled 
to  make ;  and  from  this  I  am  authori¬ 
sed  to  draw  inferences  far  different 
from  those  of  the  honourable  general. 
As  I  never  was  party  to  those  dismal 
anticipations,  which  we  have  too  often 
been  condemned  to  hear  in  this  house  ; 
as  I  knew  the  talents  and  skill  of  the 
British  general ;  as  I  was  convinced  of 
the  valour  and  discipline  of  the  British 
army ;  and  as  I  confidently  anticipated 
the  best  effects  from  the  instruction  and 
exampleof  Englishofficersonthe  physi¬ 
cal  and  moral  qualities  of  a  brave  nation, 
I  have  all  along  looked  to  the  contest 
in  Portugal  with  hope — ahopequalified 
undoubtedly  by  a  mixture  of  anxiety, 
but  wholly  unalloyed  by  any  thing  like 
despair.  Nor  has  the  result  disappoint¬ 
ed  my  expectations.  If  Lord  elling- 
ton  has  arrested,  in  its  career  of  victo¬ 
ry,  that  mighty  military  power,  before 
whose  overwhelming  masses  the  greatest 
armies  of  the  continent  have  crumbled 
into  dust ;  if  he  has  seized  the  uplift¬ 
ed  bolt  of  vengeance,  which  was  ready 
to  be  hurled  against  the  devoted  towers 
of  Lisbon,  has  diverted  it  from  its  des¬ 
tination,  and  conducted  it  harmless  in¬ 
to  the  earth  ;  if,  protecting  the  king¬ 
dom  committed  to  his  defence  against 
the  destroyers  of  the  independence  of 
nations,  he  has  stood  as  it  were  between 
the  dead  and  the  living,  and  stayed 
that  deadly  plague  which  had  filled 
every  other  part  of  Europe  with  ha- 
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TOC  and  desolation  ;  if  he  haa  done 
this,  and  no  more  than  this,  I  am  not, 
1  ctmnot  be,  disappointed  at  the  result 
of  the  campaign.  To  hare  saTed  Por« 
tugal,  and  in  saving  Portugpd  to  have 
rocured  for  Spain  another  year  of 
ope,  another  season  for  exertion,  and 
therewith  to  have  given  to  Europe 
another  chance  of  recovering  from  the 
effects  of  this  furiouS'  tempest  which 
so  long  has  raged  with  unabating  fury, 
and  has  laid  prostrate  every  thing  great 
and  venerable  amongst  the  nations  of 
the  world — this  is  no  slight  success, — 
this  is  no  mean  glory  ;  it  is  a  result 
worthy  all  the  expense,  and  effort,  and 
anxiety,  that  it  has  cost  us,  and  if  it 
does  not  satisfy  our  desires,  it  may  well 
make  us  ashamed  of  our  fears. — If, 
because  Lord  Wellington  has  done  no 
more  than  this,  it  be  thought  that  h* 
has  neglected  to  take  ad  vantage  of  op> 

{lortunities  to  follow  up  his  successes, 
et  him  not  now  be  blamed  for  pra« 
dence,  after  having  been  so  often  rebu* 
ked  for  impetuosity. 

**  Disagpreing,  as  I  do  with  the  ho> 
nourable  general,  there  is  no  one  point 
upon  which  I  differ  more  widely  from 
him  than  as  to  the  probable  effect  and 
ultimate  advantage  of  the  system  of 
measures  by  which  the  army  of  £ng> 
land  is  now,  for  the  first  time  for  ma¬ 
ny  yezn,  arrayed  against  the  troops 
of  France  in  a  continental  campaign, 
and  contending  for  mastery  under  the 
eyes  of  Europe.  The  advantage  to 
our  own  troops,  from  practice  in  war¬ 
fare,  and  from  having  had  frequent 
opportunities  of  establishing  beyond 
the  possibility  of  doubt,  what  we  al¬ 
ways  knew,  but  what  the  enemy  con¬ 
stantly  flattered  themselves  they  could 
disprove  by  denying— the  physical 
and  moral  superiority  of  the  British 
soldier  ; — the  impression  necessarily 
produced  upon  the  French  armies,  by 
the  palpable  demonstration  thus  pre¬ 
sent^  to  the  world  of  the  gp^undless- 
Hess  of  their  own  vam-glorious  preten¬ 


sions  to  the  character  of  invincible  :-~. 
these  surely  are  effectswhich  justify  the 
.principle  of  the  policy  from  which  they 
are  derived,  and  which  not  only  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  immediateglory,  but  tend 
to  the  ultimate  safety  of  this  country. 

The  honourable  general  looks  to 
an  invasion— to  a  struggle  for  our  own 
existence  on  our  own  shores.  Surely 
the  British  soldier,  who  has  fought  in 
the  peninsula,  will  not  be  a  less  ade¬ 
quate  defender  of  his  country,  and  the 
Frenchman  who  has  met  him  there  in 
battle,  will  not  be  a  more  forward  and 
confident  invader.  General  Tarleton 
might  be  satisfied,  I  think,  that  it 
would  not  have  been  so  good  policy  to 
lock  up  the  whole  of  our  military  po¬ 
pulation  at  home,  in  trembling  expec¬ 
tation  of  the  moment  when  it  was  to 
be  called  into  action  by  the  arrival  of 
the  enemy  on  our  coast,  as  to  fit  our¬ 
selves  for  that  vital  struggle  by  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  active  and  enterprising  hostility; 
enuring  our  soldiers  to  the  duties  and 
hardships  of  war— interposing  obsta¬ 
cles  to  the  progress  of  the  enemy  while 
yet  at  a  distance— and  combining  with 
the  sacred  duty  of  affording  assistance 
to  other  nations,  the  most  effectual 
preparations  for  our  own  ultimate  de¬ 
fence.  If  we  were  to  have  the  choice 
of  any  one  spot  in  the  whole  worid, 
where  this  system  could  be  most  ad¬ 
vantageously  carried  into  effect,  the 
present  theatre  of  the  war  is  that  which 
we  might  most  prudently  have  chosen. 
In  the  peninsula,  for  the  first  time  since 
the  French  revolution,  France  is  ex¬ 
hausted  by  the  expences  of  the  war, 
instead  of  being  enriched  by  its  spoils. 
In  the  peninsula,  France  acts  at  the 
end,  as  it  were,  of  a  long  lever,  through 
a  line  of  communications,  extended, 
hazardous,  and  constantly  iaterrupt-  * 
ed ;  and  requiring  scarcely  less  than 
another  army  dispersed  along  that  line 
to  keep  up  the  meansof  feeding  and  re¬ 
cruiting  the  army  which  is  employed 
in  the  operations  of  the  war.  To  us  the 
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tea  ia  open—and  the  disttBce  and  diffi> 
culty  of  communication  no  more  than 
the  length  and  risk  of  thevoya^,  which 
is  trifling  in  the  extreme.  These  are 
the  physical  and  military  advantages 
which  would  induce  me  to  choose  the 
present  theatre  of  war,  as  by  &r  the 
most  advantageous  for  En^and.  But 
it  is  impossible  to  put  mom  consider* 
ations  out  of  the  question  ;  to  forget 
the  tics  which  bind  us  to  the  common 
cause  of  nations  ;  and  which  connect 
the  defence  oi  their  rights  and  indepen* 
deuce  with  the  separate  security  of  our 
own  We  cannot  but  feel  to  how 
^leat  a  degree  that,  which  we  a.e  do* 
ug  for  others,  adds  to  our  confidence 
as  to  what  we  shall  be  able  to  do  for 
ourselves.  The  tone  of  the  enemy  has 
been  changed.  And  are  not  our  own 
hslings  at  least  equally  altered  i  Let 
Di  recollect  that  period,  at  the  com* 
menerment  of  the  war,  when  we  were 
b  daily  expectation  of  some  attempt 
at  invasion  }  we  were  all  indeed  con¬ 
fident,  that  if  the  enemy  came  to  attack 
ui  on  our  own  shores,  we  should  make 
a  glorious  resistance,  and  ultimately 
repel  any  force  which  he  should  be  able 
to  bring  against  us.  But  the  wisest 
ami  the  bravest  among  us  were  not 
ashamed  to  speak  of  resistance  to  in* 
vasion  as  splendid  victory.  Are  not 
our  language,  our  sentiments,  and  our 
fedings,  really  and  genuinely  of  a 
higher  sort  ?  And  whence  is  tlus  great 
and  decisive  change  in  public  opinion, 
but  from  the  war  in  the  peninsula  i 
And  is  not  this  a  revolution  of  the 
highest  importance  ? — A  vain  and  va¬ 
pouring  confidence,  springing  out  of 
no  principle,  founded  on  no  practice, 
and  accompanied  bj  no  proof  and  teat 
of  its  soundness,  is  indeed  far  from  be¬ 
ing  a  splendid,  a  safe,  or  a  commenda* 
ble  quality ;  but  a  confidence,  which 
has  grown  up  gradually  in  proportion 
to  our  efforts  and  our  trials— which  is 
founded  not  in  our  feelings  but  in  our 
experience— not  singly  in  our  own  es¬ 


timation  of  ourselves,  but  u  a  compa¬ 
rison  of  ourselves  with  our  enemy— 
which  augurs  what  we  may  do  in  our 
own  defence  from  what  we  have  achie¬ 
ved  in  the  defence  of  our  allies— this 
confidence  is  one  which  may  be  blame¬ 
lessly  felt,  and  safely  relied  on  { it  is  a 
solid  principle  of  strength,  as  well  as 
a  just  ground  of  exultation ;  and  to 
have  purchased  this  confidence  in  our* 
selves,  is  an  object  for  the  attainment 
of  which  no  sacrifice  which  has  been 
made,  and  no  burden  which  may  be 
incurred,  can  justly  be  Jiought  more 
than  sufficient.  Much,  however,  as  I 
applaud,  and  as  I  partake  of  this  con¬ 
fidence,  I  am  liot  so  blindly  sanguine 
as  to  look  forward,  without  taking  in¬ 
to  my  consideration  the  possibility  of 
a  reverse ;  but  when  I  conteinplate 
that  side  of  the  picture,  1  do  so  with 
this  cons<ffiition,  tnat  if  ever  there  was  a 
moment  or  a  situation  in  which  failure 
(disgrace  I  will  not  say,  for  that  ia  not 
possible  to  ouch  ta  army  and  such  a 
commander),  but  in  which  the  failure 
of  the  object  for  which  we  contend 
would  be  comparatively  less  injurious 
to  us,  and  defeat  more  calamitous  to 
the  enemy,  it  is  the  present  moment, 
and  the  actual  situation  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  in  Portugal.  And  this,  too, 
from  moral,  no  less,  or  even  more,  than 
from  military  considerations.  The  ru¬ 
ler  of  France  has  now  the  eyes  of  all 
Europe  fixed  upon  him.  He  has  now 
DO  distant  diversion  to  distract  his 
councils,  'or  draw  off  the  attention  of 
his  subjects  and  of  mankind  from  the 
one  grand  object  to  which  he  stands 
pledged  and  b^nd— the  establishment 
of  his  usurped  dominion  in  the  penin¬ 
sula.  If  he  fail  in  this,  his  defeat  must 
be  most  signal  and  decisive.  Itiadmits 
of  no  palliatioo  ;  it  is  not  Co  be  retrie¬ 
ved  or  compensated  by  lesser  triumphs, 
nor  to  be  obliterated  from  memory  by 
the  achievement  of  new  successes  in 
other  (quarters  of  the  world.  To  be; 
foiled  m  this  great  object,  and  to  be 
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■foiled  by  Great  Britain,  would  be  to 
bim  the  most  disgraceful,  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  most  dangerous  defeat  that 
■he  has  ever  experienced — breaking  the 
charm  of  his  ascendancy,  and  shaking 
the  foundation  of  his  power.  To  us 
it  would  be  the  most  glorious  triumph 
that  the  events  of  this  tremendous  war 
have  ever  yet  brought  within  our  reach ; 
the  seal  of  our  fidelity  to  our  allies — 
the  consummation  of  our  military  cha¬ 
racter — and  the  pledge  of  our  nation¬ 
al  safety.  Such  is  the  character  and 
importance  of  the  contest  which  is  now 
at  issue.  What  that  issue  may  be,  I 
do  not  pretend  to  anticipate.  It  is  in 
the  hands  of  Providence.  But  stand¬ 
ing  at  this  moment  upon  that  awful 
eminence,  which  divides  the  past  from 
the  future  ;  the  past  chequered  with 
variety  of  fortune,  the  future  over- 
ahadowed  with  a  darkness  impervious 
to  human  foresight,  I  am  anxious  to 
-declare  unequivocally,  while  the  issue 
is'  yet  undecided,  that  the  course  and 
the  system  by  which  the  military  for¬ 
tunes  of  the  country  have  been  brought 
to  this  crisis,  have  my  most  cordial 
and  unqualified  approbation.” 

'  General  Tarleton  was  not  prudent 
enough  to  remain  silent  upon  a  speech 
which  was  as  much  distinguished  by 
truth  of  reasoning,  as  by  itshigh  strain 
of  generous  feeling,  by  sound  policy 
and  sound  philosojmy,  as  by  manly  and 

Eowerful  eloquence.  “  From  the  right 
onourable  gentleman’s  zeal  in  the 
cause  of  the  peninsula,”  he  said,  “  he 
supposed  that  he  would  be  much  bet¬ 
ter  pleased  if  the  whole  disposable 
force,  and  all  the  generals  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  army  were  to  be  employed  there.” 
Mr  Canning  assured  him  he  was  mis¬ 
taken  in  this  supposition.  1  do  not 
desire,”  said  he,  “  that  all  our  generals 
should  be  abroad.  So  long  as  Lord 
Wellington  is  employed,  I  can  be  well 
content  that  some  gallant  generals 
should  remain  at  home,  to  criticise  the 


operations  of  the  campaign,  and  to 
protect  us  fram  invasion.” 

Sir  T.  Turton  object¬ 
ed  to  the  estimates,  be-  March  11. 
cause,  he  said,  we  had 
900,000  men  in  arms,  nearly  a  third  of 
all  the  adults  under  forty  years  of  age, 
and  therefore  more  than  the  popm- 
tion  of  the  country  could  bear ;  yet 
after  all  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  con- 
tend  on  the  continent  with  an  enemy, 
whose  population  was  estimated  at  from 
60  to  100  millions,  our  awn  being  on¬ 
ly  from  16  to  17.  The  military  force  of 
the  country,  he  contended,  ought  to 
be  reduced  to  a  level  with  its  physical 
strength.— Mr  Giles  objected  to  the 
plan  of  suing  up  the  regulars  from  the 
militia.  It  is  one  method  of  converting 
an  ineffective  into  an  effective  force ; 
but  he  said  rightly,  that  the  operation 
of  the  ballot  was  oppressive  and  un¬ 
just.— When  the  mutiny  bill  was  be¬ 
fore  the  house,  Mr  PameU  moved  that 
a  clause  should  be  inserted  for  the  re- 
lief  of  catholic  soldiers.  **  He  was 
sure,”  he  said,  “  the  house  could  not 
seriously  intend  to  constitute  the  refu¬ 
sal  of  the  cathoUc  soldier  to  frequent 
the  service  of  the  protestant  church 
a  crime ;  yet  it  was  in  the  habit  of  do- 
ing  so  annually  on  passing  the  mutiny 
bill,  and  also  of  providing  penalties 
against  those  who  were  guUty  of  it.  By 
the  mutiny  bill,  the  king  is  empowered 
to  make  articles  of  war  forthegoveni- 
ment  of  the  army.  By  the  first  of  these 
articles,  aU  ofiBcers  and  soldiers,  not  ha¬ 
ving  just  impediment,  shaU  diligently 
frequent  divine  service,  and  sermon,  in 
the  places  appointed  for  the  assembling 
of  the  regiment,  troop,  or  company,  to 
which  they  belong  ;  such  as  willfully 
absent  themselves  shall,  for  the  first 
offence,  forfeit  one  shilling  ;  and  fo^ 
the  second  offence,  one  shilling,  and  be 
laid  in  irons  for  twelve  hours.  By  the 
same  articles,  if  a  soldier  shall  disol^y 
any  lawful  command  of  his  superior 
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officer,  he  shall  suffer  death,  or  such 
other  punishment  as  bj  a  general  court- 
martial  shall  be  awarded  ;  and  as  the 
refusal  to  frequent  divine  service  is 
such  a  disobedience,  it  is  possible  that 
the  punishment  of  death  might  be  in¬ 
flicted  on  the  offender.” 

The  clause  was  objected  to  as  un¬ 
necessary,  for  though  Mr  Parnell  in¬ 
stanced  a  few  cases,  in  which  some 
evil  had  arisen  from  the  letter  of  the 
law,  the  case  which  appeared  most 
aggravated  was  not  accurately  stated, 
and  in  every  case  government  had  given 
immediate  relief  to  the  persons  aggrie¬ 
ved.  In  fact,  orders  had  been  given 
by  the  cbmmander-in-chief,  that  sol¬ 
diers  of  every  sect  were  to  be  aUowed 
to  attend  divine  worship,  according  to 
their  several  persuasions,  when  duty 
did  not  interfere,  in  the  same  manner, 
and  under  the  same  regulations,  as  those 
of  the  established  church.  It  was  said 
by  Mr  W.  Pole,  Lord  Palmerstone, 
Mr  Manners  Sutton,  and  Mr  Perceval, 
that  there  was  no  doubt  of  the  wishes 
both  of  the  commander-in-chief  and  of 
the  government  on  the  subject  ;  in 
their  known  sentiments,  the  catholic 
soldiers  had  sufficient  protection,  and 
it  was  better  that  the  effect  should  be 
produced  by  a  regulation  than  a  law  : 
the  clause  therefore  was  rejected.  Earl 
Stanhope  made  the  same  motion  in  the 
Upper  House,  prefacing 
March  15.  it  with  the  preposterous 
assertion,  that  Us  object 
was  to  rescue  a  very  numerous  class 
of  men  from  the  most  despotic  tyran¬ 
ny — the  most  desperate  oppression 
which  was  ever  attempted  to  be  exer¬ 
cised  over  human  beings.  The  motion 
was  in  the  same  manner  rejected,  be¬ 
cause  no  such  tyranny,  no  such  op- 
'  pression,  existed.  A  clause  of  far  more 
importance  was  added  to  the  mutiny 
bill,  upon  the  motion  of  Mr  Manners 
Sutton,  the  judge  advocate,  by  which 
n  discretionary  power  was  given  to 


courts  martial  of  sentencing  to  confine¬ 
ment,  instead  of  corporal  punishment. 

This  disposition  on  the  part  of  go¬ 
vernment  to  mitigate  the  cruelty  of 
martial  law,  did  not  prevent  the  agita¬ 
tors  from  bringing  the  sub¬ 
ject  before  paniament,  and  Feb.  26. 
treating  it  in  their  usual  in¬ 
flammatory  strain.  Early  in  the  ses¬ 
sion,  Colonel  Wardle  had  moved  for  a 
committee,  to  inquire  into  the  case  of 
a  corporal  in  the  Oxfordshire  militia, 
and  his  own  statement  was  shown  to 
be  so  exaggerated  and  incorrect,  that 
when  he  and  Sir  Francu  Burdett  came 
to  count  the  house,  the  colonel  of  the 
Oxfordshire  militia  was  the  onl^  mem¬ 
ber  who  voted  with  them  for  an  inquiry 
into  his  own  conduct,  against  a  majority 
of  91 .  Colonel  W ardle  represents  this 
corporal  as  an  injured  man,  whereas  it 
appeared  that  his  offence  was  of  an  ag¬ 
gravated  nature,  a)id  that  he  had  en¬ 
deavoured  to  spread  dissatisfaction  in 
the  regiment.  He  had  been  senten¬ 
ced  to  receive  1000  lashes,  and  having 
suffered  200,  accepted  the  choice  cul 
being  sent  to  the  West  Indies,  rather 
than  undergoing  the  remainder  of  the 
sentence.  Such  punishments  are  as  in¬ 
jurious  in  their  moral  effects,  as  they 
are  cruel  in  themselves  ;  they  are 
shocking  to  the  beholders,  and  dis¬ 
graceful  to  humanity  ;  but  when  they 
are  brought  forward  as  instances  of 
particularoppression,— -when  crude  and 
partial  reports  are  eagerly  caught  up, 
to  be  made  themes  for  inflammatory 
harangues,— the  end  proposed,  even  if 
it  could  be  believed  that  the  attainment 
of  that  end  is  the  real  object  in  view, 
would  but  ill  atone  for  the  mischievous 
nature  of  the  means  employed.  It  ap¬ 
peared  upon  this  debate,  that  Colonel 
Wardle  had  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
commander-in-chief,  saying,  that  in 
consequence  of  some  extraordinary  cir¬ 
cumstances  attending  the  trial  of  the 
person  in  question,  he  confidently  bo- 
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ped  the  man  would  not  be  tent  out  of  existed.**  The  manuer  in  which  CoL 
the  country,  and  out  of  the  protection  Wardle  spoke  upon  the  subject  was  ia 
of  the  laws,  before  he  had  an  oppor-  unison  with  the  spirit  of  his  previous 
tunity  of  investinting  his  case.  The  proceedings.  **  It  was  in  the  recol. 
eommander4n-chief  replied,  he  was  lection  of  all,**  he  said,  **  that  some 
not  aware  of  any  irregularity  in  the  German  soldiers  had  been  taken  in  the 
trial,  but  denred  Colonel  Wardle  would  act  of  desertion,  having  stolen  a  boat 
put  him  in  possession  of  those  extra-  for  the  purpose  of  going  over  to  the 
ordinary  circumstances,  that  he  might  enemy.  But  were  they  sentenced  to 
take  the  steps  which  that  informa-  be  flogged  f  No  !  he  believed  they  ne- 
tion  might  render  necessary.  Colonel  ver  dar^  to  put  a  ksh  on  the  back  of 
Wardle,  instead  of  stating  the  case,  German  soldiers,  and  he  saw  no  reason 
returned  for  answer,  that  ^is  was  any  why  British  soldiers  alone  should  be 
thing  but  a  reply  to  his  letter,  and  beg.  exposed  to  that  severity.** 
ged  to  know  whether  it  was  meant  Sir  Francis  Burdett  pursued  the 
to  refuse  or  comply  with  his  request,  same  line  of  conduct  as  Colonel  Waiv 
Sir  David  Dundbs,  without  showing  die,  of  whom  he  was  the  only  support. 
a|iy  resentment  at  the  tone  which  was  er  on  this  occasion.  He  brought  for* 
now  used,  instructed  his  secretary  to  ward  the  case  of  a  private 
inform  Colonel  Wardle,  that  the  com.  ia  the  Liverpool  Local  Mi-  May  25. 
mander^n-chief  was  always  anxious  to  litia,who  had  been  flogged ; 
receive  information  which  might  ope-  butfindingupon  inquiry,  that  the  facts, 
rate  favourably  for  persons  ^aced  in  when  they  were  laid  before  the  house, 
the  unfortunate  situation  of  Corporal  would  not  support  his  statement  of 
Curtis,  the  person  in  question ;  but  that  them,  instead  of  the  particular  inqui- 
he  should  not  consider  himself  justified  ry  of  which  he  had  first  given  notice, 
w  granting  the  suspension  required,  he  moved  for  an  address  to  the  prince 
unless  the  grounds  of  the  application  regent,  requesting  that  he 
were  distinctly  specified,  ^is  pro-  would  issue  such  orders  as  June  18. 
duced  another  letter  from  CoL  Wa^le,  should  appear  best  calcula- 
containing  these  extraordinary  expres-  ted  to  restrain,  and  finally  to  abolish 
sions  That  it  was  hardly  neces-  the  cruel,  unnecessary,  and  ignominious 
■ary  for  him  to  remind  the  command-  practice  of  flogging  in  the  army.  *<  He 
er-in-chief,  that  he  was  not  to  be  con-  had  long,**  he  said,  "  been  induced  to 
iidered  in  the  light  of  a  common  indi-  withhold  from  making  any  motion  upon 
vidual,  but  as  a  member  of  that  body,  this  subject,  wishing  that  the'measuR 
by  virtue  of  whose  vote  soldiers  were  should  voluntarily  l^w  from  govern* 
raised  and  paid,  and  whose  duty  there-  ment,  rather  than  that  it  should  be 
fore  it  was  to  watch  over  their  inte-  adopted  in  consequence  of  the  interfe* 
rest.**  "  If,**  said  Mr  Perceval,  when  rence  of  that  house.  It  had  been  said, 
he  read  this  correspondence  to  the  that  a  clause  would  be  introduced  ia 
house,  "  the  honourable  gentleman  had  the  mutiny  act,  which  would  have  the 
a  right,  as  a  member  of  this  house,  to  effect  of  abolishing  this  scandalous  pu- 
erect  himself  into  a  walking  commit-  nisbment  by  degrees,  but  having  found 
tee,  and  to  examine  inquisitorially  in-  that  this  was  not  the  case,  he  thought 
to  all  the  draartments  of  the  state,  re-  it  his  duty  no  longer  to  lose  a  moment 
fusing  to  afford  to  those  departments  in  bringing  this  subject  before  the 
the  information  on  which  he  proceed-  house.  This  duty  was  the  more  urgent, 
ed  ;  this  would  constitute  one  of  the  inasmuch  as  the  press  had  been  treated 
aaost  abominable  tyrannies  that  ever  with  uncommon  severity,  for  having 
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mentioned  the  disgraceful  punishment 
of  flogging.  Very  severe  sentences  had 
been  passed  on  two  public  writers,  for 
having  said  that  these  degrading  pu> 

nishments  in  our  army  had’* - But 

here  Sir  M.  Wood,  nnding  that  Sir 
Francis  was  about  to  repeat  language 
which  had  been  pronounced  inflamma* 
tory,  and  worthy  of  punishment,  by  a 
court  of  justice,  and  thus  again  disperse 
it  through  the  country  by  means  of  the 

C8,  and  under  protection  of  his  par* 
entarv  privilege,  moved  that  the  gal¬ 
lery  should  be  cleared.  Mr  Brougham 
declared,  that  he  would  move  an  ad¬ 
journment  if  this  was  done,  and  as 
often  as  it  was  done.  Mr  Brougham 
might  have  moved  the  adjournment  as 
often  as  he  pleased,  the  good  sense  of 
the  house  would  soon  have  put  an  end 
to  any  such  interruption  of  its  pro¬ 
ceedings  ;  upon  this  occasion,  however, 
it  was  thought  best  that  Sir  Francis 
should  have  ifree  scope,  and  the  gallery 
was  re-opened.  Sir  Francis  entered 
into  a  long  detail  of  shocking  cases  { 
he  spoke  with  deserved  praise  of  officers 
who  maintained  discipline  in  their  regi¬ 
ments  without  flogging,  instancing  the 
Dukes  of  Gloucester  and  of  Grafton 
in  particular,  and  admitted  that  the 
Duke  of  York  wished,  as  far  as  was  in 
his  power,  to  get  rid  of  this  cruel  mode 
of  punishment,  and  had  always  pur- 
sned  a  very  mild  system  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  his  own  regiment.  These  of¬ 
ficers  succeeded  by  mild  means  in  main¬ 
taining  a  high  degree  of  discipline ;  but 
he  was  sorry,  he  said,  to  be  obliged  to 
state  a  most  remarkable  instance  of  the 
inefficacy  of  an  opposite  line  of  con¬ 
duct.  The  Idth  regiment  of  dragoons 
had  long  been  distinguished  for  its  ef¬ 
ficiency  in  the  field,  and  for  its  proper 
demeanour  in  every  respect,  before  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
lud  gut  the  command  of  it ;  but  it  was 
>  meunchuly  fact,  that  within  a  very 
few  months  after  his  appointment,  more 
cniel  punishments  were  inflicted  than 


had  taken  place  in  the  regiment  beforet 
since  the  seven  yesu^  war.  He  said,  and 
said  with  truth,  that  happy  would  it  be, 
if  soldiers  could  stand  before  a  court 
martial,  to  determine  what  rewards 
what  honours,  or  what  increase  of  pay 
they  were  entitled  to  for  gallant  beha¬ 
viour;  but  the  merit  which  Sir  F>^cia 
might  acquire  by  holding  out  such  opi¬ 
nions,  was  forfeited  by  the  strange  ez- 
aggerations  and  mischievous  d  eclanoa- 
tion  which  accompanied  them.  **  There 
was  nothing,”  lie  said,  **  so  trivial,  ei¬ 
ther  in  dress  or  equipment,  for  which 
a  soldier  might  not  be  flogged.  When 
the  number  of  desertions  which  took 
place  every  year  was  consider  ed,  and 
the  punishments  which  might  b  e  inflict¬ 
ed  for  such  desertions,  he  calculated 
that  five  millions  of  lashes  might  be 
annually  inflicted  on  this  accou  nt.  We 
often  heard  of  how  many  strolms  a  mi¬ 
nute  was  given  by  a  steam-engine,  but 
the  flogging  system  would  far  exceed, 
in  this  respect,  any  powers  of  this  steam- 
engine.  xiow  painful  must  i  t  be  to 
the  feelings  of  English  soldienv  when 
they  marched  against  an  enemy  who 
they  knew  was  never  flogged,  U  >  think 
of  tneir  own  discoloured  shoulde  rt,  and 
dishonoured  carcases  ?  How  mela  ncho- 
ly  for  them  to  recollect,  that  if  their 
bodies  should  be  found  upon  th'S  field 
of  honour,  although  their  breasts  might 
be  pierced  with  glorious  wounds;,  their 
backs  would  exnibit  the  cruel  marka 
of  disgrace  1  It  was  no  honour  for  any 
man  to  command  persons  liable*  to  be 
flogged,  as  it  was  no  honour  t<  i  com¬ 
mand  galley  slaves.** 

Mr  Manners  Sutton,  the  judge  ad-, 
vocate,  replied  to  this  harangue,  that 
“the  very  oWeet  which  Sir Francia pro¬ 
posed  was  already  attended  to,  sm  fiu* 
as  was  consistent  with  the  military  po¬ 
licy  of  the  country,  tmd  an  far  as  it 
could  be  made  useful  or  mianageable. 
A  clause  had  this  year,  as.  the  house 
well  knew,  been  introduosd  into  the 
mutiny  bill  for  this  very  em  1;  and  what 
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could  be  more  unfair  than  to  speak  of 
this  enactment  as  if  it  was  inenectual, 
because  it  was  so  recent  that  it  had 
not  fairly  been  tried  !”  Mr  Manners 
Sutton  then  entered  into  the  particu* 
lars  of  the  case  which  Sir  Francis  had 
first  brought  before  the  house,  as  the 
cause  for  his  present  motion,  but  which 
he  had  afterwards  given  up,  finding 
probably  how  ill  the  facts  accorded 
•with  his  representation  of  them.  He 
pointed  out  the  mischievous  conse- 

Suences  of  bringing  military  appeals  in 
II  cases  before  parliament,  and  asked, 
*'  if,  instead  of  giving  courts  martial  a 
discretionary  power,  as  was  now  the 
-case,  corporal  punishments  were  in  all 
cases  to  be  abolished,  what  was  to  be 
the  substitute?  Imprisonment  was  now 
part  of  the  system.  Capital  punish¬ 
ment  might  be  used  ;  but  would  it  be 
said  that  there  was  to  be  no  punish¬ 
ment  except  capital  for  the  higher  of¬ 
fences  ?”  Mr  Perceval  said,  the  house 
ought  to  put  no  faith  in  the  statements 
of  Sir  Francis,  who  went  about  col¬ 
lecting  stories,  which  as  soon  as  they 
rwere  stated  were  falsified.  He  repro¬ 
bated  in  strong  terms  the  degrading 
light  in  which  Sir  F rancis had  represent¬ 
ed  the  British  soldier,  and  concluded 
in  these  words :  “  God  knows  where 
be  has  got  the  notions  which  he  has 
romulgated  this  night ;  but  whether 
e  has  derived  them  from  some  perio¬ 
dical  work  which  he  is  in  the  habit  of 
reading,  or  from  the  company  which 
be  is  in  the  habit  of  keeping,  1  trust  he 
•will  not  find  in  this  house  a  single  teller 
to  support  him.”  Mr  Brougham,  how- 
•  ever,  was  his  teller,  and  10  members, 
among  whom  were  Lords  Folkestone 
and  Ossulston,  MrCreevey,  Mr  Hutch¬ 
inson,  and  Mr  Whitbread,  voted  for 
the  motion,  against  a  majority  of  94. 

A  Tew  nights  afterwards, 
June  24.  Sir  Francis  declared  his  in¬ 
tention  of  renewing  the  sub¬ 
ject  the  next  session.  The  discretion¬ 
ary  power  given  in  the  mutiny  bill, 


he  said,  was  not  likely  to  be  attended 
with  much  good  ;  and  to  prove  this 
assertion,  he  instanced  the  case  of  a 
soldier  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  who  had 
been  condemned  to  be  flogged,  and  cut 
his  throat  rather  than  submit  to  it ;  he 
belotiged  to  the  Royals,  and  his  name 
was  John  Evans. — So  eagerly  did  Sir 
Francis  catch  at  stories  oT  this  nature, 
that  he  was  perpetually  liable  to  have 
the  inaccuracy  of  his  statements  ex¬ 
posed.  As  soon  as  the  judge  advo¬ 
cate  had  had  time  to  inquire 
into  the  case,  he  informed  July  1. 
the  house,  that  the  man’s 
name  was  not  Evans,  but  Avery;  that 
he  had  come  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  from 
Tilbury  as  a  recruit  of  a  suspicious 
character,  had  deserted  with  three 
others  as  soon  as  he  had  received  the 
final  payment  of  his  bounty,  and  being 
afterwards  taken  in  plain  clothes  by  a 
press-gang,  was  brought  back  to  the 
depot  and  tried.  Before,  however, 
the  sentence  was  made  known,  he  at- 
tempted  to  cut  his  throat.  ‘‘  The  case,” 
Mr  M.  Sutton  said,  did  not  at  all 
affect  the  general  question  of  the  ex¬ 
pediency  of  corporal  punishments;  but 
this  was  an  aggravated  case  of  military 
delinquency,  and  it  was  desirable  that 
if  individual  cases  were  to  be  brought 
before  the  house,  they  should  at  least 
be  described  with  accuracy.” 

Sir  Charles  Burrell  upon  this  oc¬ 
casion  observed,  that  severe  corporal 
punishment  must  sometimes  be  indis¬ 
pensable,  unless  death  were  resorted  to 
as  the  alternative,  and  that  there  were 
times  in  which  imprisonment  was  not 
practicable.— -These  considerations  in¬ 
duced  him,  and  many  other  officers 
equally  incapable  of  cruelty,  to  vote 
against  a  motion  which  appeared  to 
them  inconsiderate  and  premature,  and 
which  was  brought  forward  with  the 
most  mischievous  intemperance.  So 
obvious,  indeed,  was  the  inflammatory 
tendency  of  the  language  which  had 
been  used,  that  upon  a  question,  where. 
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as  to  the  general  principle,  there  was 
little  or  no  difference  of  opinion  in  the 
house,  Sir  Francis  could  scarcely  find 
any  member  to  join  him,  bevond  the  very 
few  whose  names  are  usually  found  with 
his  own  in  support  of  the  most  violent 
and  offensive  propositions.  While  our 
armies  are  recruited  from  an  uneduca¬ 
ted  peasantry  and  a  depraved  manu- 
fecturing  populace,  there  will  be  some 
subjects  so  vicious  and  so  brutal,  that 
nothing  but  the  fear  of  bodily  pain 
may  be  powerful  enough  to  deter  them 
from  guilt,  and  nothing  but  the  inflic¬ 
tion  of  it  operate  as  punishment.  There 
are  crimes  for  which  it  seems  to  be  as 
properly  required,  by  the  principles  of 
vindictive  justice,  as  m  cases  of  murder 
life  it  required  for  life.  Against  such 
Climes  and  such  men,  a  discretionary 

Kwer  is  left  in  courts  martial  by  the 
V  as  it  is  now  amended;  but  for 
lighter  offences,  imprisonment  will  now 
be  the  punishment.  The  disposition 
of  the  commander-in-chief,  the  opini¬ 
ons  of  the  ablest  officers,  and  the  ge¬ 
neral  feeling  of  the  age,  secure  the  ob¬ 
servance  of  this  improved  law  ;  and 
those  officers  who  shall  hereafter  con¬ 
tinue  the  practice  of  flogging,  in  cases 
which  are  not  flagrantly  atrocious,  will 
render  themselves  deservedly  infamous. 
This^good  has  been  done,  and  the  re¬ 
form  m  this  direction  need  not  be  car¬ 
ried  farther :  it  must  be  perfected  by 
other  means;  by  national  education, 
which  will  send  men  into  the  army 
when  properly  instructed  in  their  moru 
and  rriigious  duties ;  by  limited  ser¬ 
vice,  and  increase  of  pay  in  proportion 
to  length  of  time,  which  will  render 
forfeiture  of  time  a  punishment  suffi¬ 
ciently  severe  for  most  cases  ;  and  by 
honorary  rewards  and  pensions,  which 
will  foster  in  the  men  a  sense  of  honour, 
and  make  hope  the  inseparable  compa¬ 
nion  of  duty  in  a  soldier’s  life. 

In  recommending  the  interchange  of 
the  British  and  Irish  militias.  Lord 
Castlereagh  had  anticipated  the  inten¬ 


tions  of  government.  Mr 
l^der  brought  in  a  bill  to  May  14. '' 
effect  this  great  and  most 
desirable  measure,  saying,  he  believed 
the  house  would  be  surprised  that  it 
had  been  so  long  delayed,  rather  than 
that  it  was  now  proposed.  The  plan 
was,  that  not  more  than  one  third  of 
either  militia  should  be  sent  from  one 
country  to  the  other  at  one  time  ;  that 
the  English  militia  should  not  continue 
in  Ireland  more  than  two  years,  nor  the 
Irish  in  England  more  than  three  at 
one  time  ;  that  they  should  not  after¬ 
wards  be  sent  but  in  rotation  ;  and  that 
in  no  event  should  either  be  sent  to 
the  other  country,  but  by  an  order 
from  his  majesty.  The  effect  would 
be,  that,  in  the  course  of  eight  years, 
the  whole  of  the  English  miutia  would 
have  served  in  Ireland.  The  com¬ 
manders,  in  the  first  instance,  were  to 
inform  such  regiments,  that  their  ser¬ 
vices  were  purely  voluntary.  Mr  Ry¬ 
der  said,  the  moral  and  political  ef¬ 
fects,  as  well  as  the  military  advantage 
to  be  expected  from  this  measure,  were 
such,  that  he  should  feel  entirely  happy 
on  the  subject,  were  it  not  that  he  fear¬ 
ed  the  opposition  of  a  certain  class  of 
gentlemen,  connected  with  the  militia 
service. 

This  opposition  was  made.  Mr  C. 
W.  Wynn,  said,  the  measure  ought 
to  have  been  carried  into  effect  at  the 
time  of  the  Union,  or  shortly  after, 
when  there  was  an  interval  of  peace. 
The  officers,  who  were  averse  to  the 
Ian,  might  then  have  retired  without 
eing  subject  to  any  reflection  upon 
their  conduct.— Earl  Tem¬ 
ple  declared,  that  the  prin-  May  17. 
ciple  of  the  bill  was  hos¬ 
tile  to  every  feeling  of  his  mind.  It 
involved  in  its  consequences  a  direct 
breach  of  faith  with  the  militia,  inas¬ 
much  as  they  had  been  enlisted  for 
service  confined  to  the  soil.— His  lord- 
ship  was  here  reminded,  that  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  existing  militia,  the  inter- 
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change  would  be  altogether  optional. 
**  Even  this  mode,**  he  continued,  **le8s 
objectionable  as  it  was,  ought  not  to 
be  adopted :  it  would  put  the  officers 
at  the  mercy  of  the  men ;  for  according 
as  the  men  determined,  so  must  the  of¬ 
ficers,  and  this  went  to  affect  the  first 
principle  of  subordination.  Another 
objection  was,  that  if  one  part  of  a  re¬ 
giment  volunteered,  and  another  did 
not,  there  would  be  two  distinct  ser¬ 
vices.  The  measure  also  might  de¬ 
prive  the  service  of  some  of  the  ablest 
militia  officers ;  for,  without  meaning 
any  thing  invidious,  it  could  not  be 
forgotten  that  it  was  a  different  thing 
for  an  English  country  gentleman  to 
go  over  to  Ireland,  and  for  an  Irish 
country  gentleman  to  come  over  here 
with  his  regiment,  where  he  must  have 
come  at  all  events  to  attend  his  parli¬ 
amentary  duties.**  Mr  Bastard,  said, 
**  that  if  the  militia  officers  were  told  at 
oDoe,  we  have  no  fiirther  occasion  for 
your  services,  and  we  dismiss  you,  they 
would  have  nothing  to  complain  of ; 
but  they  had  a  right  to  complain,  when 
they  were  put  in  a  situation  which 
compelled  them  either  to  quit  the  ser¬ 
vice,  or  very  probably  to  expose  them- 
aelves  to  the  resentment  of  the  crown, 
for  not  carrying  the  projected  measure 
into  effect.**  Col.  Stanley,  said,  he 
had  once  been  to  Ireland  of 
JIfqy  2S.  his  own  free  will,  but  if  this 
bill  were  passed,  he  would  not 
go  again  ;  and  Mr  Wynn  objected  to 
It,  as  giving  to  his  majesty  the  right  of 
sending  a  whole  regiment  over  to  Ire- 
hnd,  without  any  officer  whatever  above 
a  seneant ;  -in  which  case,  he  asked, 
could  it  any  longer  be  considered  as  a 
regiment  of  militia  i  If  this  species  of 
force  was  only  to  retain  the  name,  and 
to  lose  the  essence,  all  the  advantages 
resultingfiromitmustfall  to  the  g^und. 
The  alternative  was  by  this  put  to  every 
officer  ‘in  -the  militia,  either  to  go  to 
Ireland  when  called  on,  or  to  resign  ; 
and  he-must  protest  against  the  mea¬ 


sure  as  being  the  last  step  in  the  con¬ 
version  jof  the  militia  force  of  the  coun¬ 
try  into  one  of  a  very  different  descrip, 
tion.  ^  , 

In  reply  to  these  objections,  it  was 
said,  that  though  some  individuals 
might  be  averse  to  the  interchange,  a 
measure  of  such  extenuve  utility  ought 
not  to  be  given  up  on  that  account. 
The  officers  got  their  commissions 
without  purchase,  and  might  relinquish 
them  without  loss.  Mr  Ryder  said, 
he  did  not  believe  that  many  militia 
officers  would  be  induced  to  quit  the 
service  in  consequence  of  this  bill  $  but 
even  if  there  were,  much  as  he  should 
lament  such  an  occurrence,  it  was  a 
sacrifice  which  he  would  rather  make, 
than  abandon  a  measure  of  such  im¬ 
portant  good. —  It  was  asked,  whether 
the  Irish  catholic  soldiers  were  to  be 
allowed  the  free  exercise  of  their  reli¬ 
gion  in  England, — as  if  there  could 
possibly  have  been  any  doubt  upon  the 
subject.  Mr  Perceval  replied,  that  the 
militia  of  Ireland,  though  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  would  still  be  the  Irish  militia, 
and  therefore  by  law  entitled  to  the 
same  exemptions  and  privileges  as  in 
Ireland.  As  Mr  Whitbread  declared 
himself  not  satisfied  with  what  he  call, 
ed  this  off-hand  opinion,  and  wished 
that  the  opinions  of  the  law  officers  of 
the  crown  should  be  taken,  their  opi* 
nions  were  accordingly  procured  in 
confirmation  of  that  whicn  Mr  Perce¬ 
val  had  given.  Though  this'  point, 
however,  was  perfectly  clear,  and 
though  it  was  stated  that  the  com- 
manwr- in-chief  would  isi-ue  an  order 
upon  the  subject,  similar  to  that  which 
was  issued  in  Ireland,  Mr  Ryder,  M 
obviate  all  possible  misapprehension, 
introduced  a  clause  providing  that  the 
Irish  catholic  militia  man,  when  trans¬ 
ferred  to  England,  should 
be  entitled  to  the  same  ci-  May  27. 
vil,  military,  and  religious 
occupations  as  he  enjoyed  in  his  own 
country.  Mr  Parnell,  nevertheless,  not 
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satisfied  with  this,  expressed, 
June  5.  on  the  part  of  the  Irish  ca- 
■  thoUcs,  some  apprehensions  as 
to  the  securitjr  which  the  bill  afforded 
them,  and  moTed  a  clause  for  appoint* 
ing  catholic  chaplains  to  the  regiments. 
General  Mathew,  in  supporting  it,  said, 
he  believed  the  regiment  of  Tipperary, 
composed,  as  they  were,  nine  tenths  of 
catholics,  would  not  be  secure  in  their 
worship. — Colonel  Bagwell,  who  com* 
mended  this  regiment,  immediately  re- 

E'ied,  that  he  had  communicated  with 
s  officers  upon  the  subject,  and  de* 
sired  them  to  state,  for  the  information 
of  the  soldiers,  what  had  passed  in  par* 
bament :  the  result  was,  an  unanimous 
desire,  on  the  part  of  the  regiment,  to 
extend  their  services  to  England,  sa¬ 
tisfied  that  they  would  experience  pro¬ 
tection  in  their  worship  in  the  fullest 
degree. — Mr  Ryder  also  informed  the 
house,  that  five  or  six  other  regiments 
had  in  like  manner  offered  their  ser¬ 
vices,  being  perfectly  contented  with 
the  full  protection  which  the  law  al¬ 
lowed. — The  chief  argument,  upon 
which  Mr  Parnell  and  his  friends  sup¬ 
ported  the  motion,  was,  that  the  ca¬ 
tholics  could  not  exercise  their  form 
of  worship  in  many  P^rts  of  England 
for  want  of  priests.  The  inconvenien- 
cesofthe  proposed  remedy  were  not  no¬ 
ticed  ;  it  was  sufficient  to  show  that  it 
was  not  necessary,  and  the  motion  was 
rejected  upon  a  oivision,  of  21  to  56. 

Soon  after  the  installation  of  the 
regent,  a  rumour  was  thrown  out  that 
the  Duke  of  York  would  be  restored 
to  office.  The  prince  was  exceedingly 
desirous  of  this ;  and  those  ministers 
who  had  so  zealously  defended  his 
royal  highness  duringthe  investigation, 
could  not,  in  consistency,  do  otherwise 
than  assent  to  it.  They  calculated  up-  * 
on  the  fickleness  of  popular  feeling, 
as  well  as  upon  the  change  which  had 
been  produced  in  the  minds  of  the 
public,  by  the  utter  disrepute  into 
which  those  persons,  by  whose  means 
yoi,.  IV,  PAM  I. 


the  duke  had  been  displaced,  had 
brought  themselves.  The  ministers 
were  not  deceived ;  the  public  pulse 
beat  as  they  wished  it  j  many  of  the 
newspapers  expressed  their  satisfaction 
at  what  they  called  an  act  of  justice  ; 
others  noticed  it  without  a  comment ; 
and  there  were  but  one  or  two  consist¬ 
ent  enough  to  protest  against  the  mea¬ 
sure.  And  when  the  reap¬ 
pointment  was  actually  an-  May  25. 
nounced,  it  passed  with  al¬ 
most  as  little  attention  as  any  other 
article  in  the  gazette.  It  did  not, 
however,  pass  without  some  animad¬ 
version  in  parliament.  Lord 
Milton  moved,  that  it  had  June  6, 
been  highly  improper  and 
indecorous  in  the  advisers  of  the  prince 
to  advise  this  reappointment.  **lt 
might  be  imputed  to  him,”  he  said, 
**  that  he  was  solely  actuated  by  the 
poor  ambition  of  courting  a  little  tran¬ 
sient  popularity :  whether  that  was 
his  character,  he  should  leave  to  others 
to  determine.  In  this  case,  he  had  seen 
his  duty,  and  seen  also  that  it  would 
be  a  most  painful  one  to  perform  ;  but, 
painful  as  it  might  be,  he  would  follow 
It  up  faithfully,  through  evil  report  or 
through  good,  feding  that  if  he  had  per¬ 
mitted  any  personal  considerations  to 
obstruct  him  in  the  discharge  of  such  s 
duty,  he  should  richly  merit  all  the  re¬ 
proaches  that  could  possibly  have  been 
cast  upon  him.  To  those  persons  who 
should  allege,  that  the  punishment  o£ 
his  royal  highness  had  b^  fully  com¬ 
mensurate  to  his  offence,  he  must  re¬ 
ply,  that  deprivation  of  office  was  not 
in  itself  a  punishment.  They  who 
would  defend  the  reappointment  upon 
the  ground  that  certain  transactions 
had  come  to  light  since  the  inquiry, 
which  had  materially  altered  the  pub¬ 
lic  o{Mnion,  would  find  their  task  diffi¬ 
cult  ;  for  though  his  royal  highness 
had  been  the  victim  of  a  foul  conspi¬ 
racy,  yet  the  truth  of  the  discovery 
rested  solely  upon  the  testimony  of 
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that  very  person  who  had  been  the 
chief  and  material  witness  a^nst  him. 
And  it  was  strange  reasoning  to  say, 
that  the  character  of  the  duke  did  not 
stand  upon  the  same  principle  as  that 
of  any  other  man  ;  that  it  was  not  to 
be  in  the  fair  and  direct  proportion  of 
the  rectitude  or  obloquy  of  his  own 
conduct,  but  to  have,  as  it  were,  an 
inverse  relation  to  that  of  others  ;  that 
it  was  to  rise  as  the  character  of  an¬ 
other  fell ;  and  to  be  respected  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  that  other  was  despised. 
Would  it  be  contended,  that  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  that  house  had  not  caused  his 
royal  highness's  resignation  i  If  it  had 
caused  it,  upon  what  ground  had  the 
prince’s  ministersadvisra  hisreappoint- 
ment  ?  And  would  they  have  ventured 
to  restore  to  this  ofEice  a  person  in 
every  way  circumstanced  as  the  duke, 
his  rank  excepted  ?  Yet  if  the  consider¬ 
ation  of  rank  made  any  difference,  it 
ought  to  have  been  one  more  objec¬ 
tionable  to  those  of  that  rank  than  to 
those  below  it.  He  hoped  the  House 
of  Commons  would  vindicate  its  cha¬ 
racter  upon  this  occasion  ;  he  hoped 
it  would  show  that  it  was  not  to  be 
treated  in  an  insulting  manner,  and  that 
the  interests  of  the  people  were  not  to 
be  sacrificed  to  the  caprices  of  an  im¬ 
pure  administration.” 

Mr  Perceval  began  hit  reply  by  say¬ 
ing,  he  was  anxious  to  assure  the  no¬ 
ble  lord,  that,  in  what  should  fall  from 
him,  he  was  not  at  all  influenced  by 
any  desire  to  shake  off  from  himself 
or  his  colleagues  the  smallest  portion 
of  that  responsibility  in  which  they 
stood  constitutionally  bound  to  the 
house  and  to  the  country.  He  wish¬ 
ed  it  to  be  distinctly  understood,  that 
the  appointment  was  an  act'for  which, 
be  it  right  or  be  it  wron^,  his  majes¬ 
ty’s  servants  were  collectively  and  in* 
dividually  responsible,  in  fact  as  well 
as  in  law  ;  and  he  was  the  more  anxi¬ 
ous  to  make  this  statement,  because 
there  seemed  to  have  been  something 


like  an  attempt  to  have  it  supposed 
that  this  was  an  act  from  which  the 
ministers  had  been  anxious  to  with, 
draw  themselves. 

**  He  begged  now  to  state  the  circum¬ 
stances  that  led  to  the  reappointment. 
The  gallant  officer,  who  lately  filled 
the  situation  of  commander-in-chief, 
was  of  advanced  age,  having  spent 
nearly  half  a  century  in  the  active  and 
zealous  service  of  his  country.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  winter,  illness  obliged 
*him  to  apply  for  liberty  to  retire  from 
the  arduous  dutiesof  his  office.  This  ap¬ 
plication  had  been  repeated  so  frequent- 
ly  and  earnestly,  that  it  became  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  necessity  and  justice  to  yield  to 
it ;  and  the  office,  of  course,  became  va¬ 
cant.  Theofficeof  commander-in-chief 
was  one  which  ought  not  to  be  suffer¬ 
ed  to  remain  vacant ;  and  he  avowed, 
that  there  was  not  in  his  mind,  nor  m 
those  of  his  colleagues,  the  slightest 
hesitation  as  to  the  person  whom  they 
should  recommend  to  be  appointed, 
looking  back  to  the  nature  of  those 
tried  and  eminent  services  rendered  to 
the  army  by  his  Royd  Highness  the 
Duke  of  York.  Considering  those  ser¬ 
vices,  and  comparing  them  with  the 
claims  of  others,  they  were  bound,  by 
every  sense  of  public  duty,  to  give  the 
preference  to  him  only  who  best  deser¬ 
ved  it.  But  the  noble  lord  argued  as  if 
they  could  not  constitutionally  recom¬ 
mend  his  royal  highness  to  that  ap¬ 
pointment.  Let  tm  house  see  whit 
were  the  resolutions.  The  first  dis¬ 
tinctly  acquitted  hia  royal  highness  of 
all  species  of  corruption.  After  that 
acquittal,  he  solicited  his  majesty  to 
accept  his  resignation.  Here  the  no¬ 
ble  lord  presumed  what  he  could  not 
prove  }  he  contended  that  the  resigna¬ 
tion  of  his  royal  highness  was  the  rt- 
sultofthe  opinion  of  that  house.  There 
were  various  opuiions  among  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  that  house ;  tome  might  have 
thought  that  his  royal  highness  ought 
to  resign,  many  others  certainly  did 
.  2 
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think  that  such  rett)n»tion  was  by  no 


usrat 

means  called  for.  There  was  excited 
at  that  time  a  feelin?  of  irritability  in 
the  public  mind,  which  the  Duke  of 
York  might  have  felt  it  bis  duty  to 
endeavour  to  allay,  or  to  remove,  at  the 
cxpenceofany  personal  sacrifice.  This 
was  at  least  as  probable,  and  certainly 
u  charitable  a  conjecture  of  the  mo> 
tives  of  his  royal  highness  in  retiring, 
at  that  presumed  by  the  noble  lord. 

*<  I  shall  follow,”  continued  Mr  Per* 
ceval,  *'  the  becoming  example  set  me, 
and  confine  myself  to  the  result  of  the 


inquiry,  without  dwelling  upon  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  that  led  to  tMt  result,  or 


animadverting  upon  the  transactions 
which  have  since  come  to  light.  But 
I  may  venture  to  put  it  to  the  noble 
lord,  or  any  other  gentleman  in  or  out 
of  that  house,  whether  he  believed  that 
if  that  house  had  been  then  aware  of 
that  conspiracy,  which  had  been  since 
discovered ;  if  they  had  been  apprized 
of  those  honourable  arts  by  which  the 
evidence  in  that  inquiry  had  been  come 
at,  prepared,  and  brought  forward ; 
if  they  had  then  understood  the  true 
nature  of  those  noisy  pretensions  to 
high  and  exclusive  patriotism,  which 
were  at  that  time  put  forth  so  vaunt* 
ingly  {  if  they  had  then  known  how 
to  appreciate  the  angry  virtues  and  in¬ 
dignant  independence  of  those  patrio¬ 
tic  inquirers  into  corruption  ;  if  they 
had  known  all  this,  where  was  the  man 
who  would  say  that  such  knowledge 
would  not  have  bad  its  due  effect  ?  1 
do  not  mean  to  say,  that  it  would  ne¬ 
cessarily  have  altered  the  result ;  but 
sorely  much,  if  not  all,  of  that  irrita¬ 
tion  of  feeling,  which  then  so  unhappi¬ 
ly  prevailed,  could  never  have  been  ex- 
aited ;  and  therefore  that  motive,  which 
had  induced  his  royal  highness  to  re¬ 
tire,  might  not  have  been  created.” 

Lord  Akhorpe  contended,  that  un¬ 
less  ministers  were  prepared  to  show 
that  the  duke  was  the  only  person  in 
the  kingdom  fit  for  the  office  of  com¬ 


mander-in-chief,  they  could  not  be  jus¬ 
tified  in  reappointing  him.  Mr  W. 
Elliot  said,  **  there  might  be  persons 
whose  opinions  had  undergone  a  change, 
in  consequence  of  what  had  afterwaids 
transpirra.  This,  however,  rather  went 
to  an  extenuation  of  guilt,  than  to  a 
complete  change  of  the  nature  and  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  charge.  With  respect  to 
himself,  the  persons  who  had  sunk  so 
much  in  favour,  never  stood  so  high,  as, 
in  his  mind,  to  leave  them  much  room 
to  falL  There  had  not,  in  his  opinion, 
been  anyevidenceagainst  his  royal  high¬ 
ness  of  corruption,  or  of  accession  to 
corruption.  But  he  could  not  conceal 
from  himself  that  there  were  circum¬ 
stances,  in  consequence  of  which  his 
royal  highness  deserv^  to  be  removed 
from  bis  office.  The  house  was  of  opi¬ 
nion  that  there  was  no  corruption  pro¬ 
ved.  But  the  thing  did  not  stop  here. 
They  had  recorded,  in  their  resolutions, 
the  fact  of  his  royal  highness’s  removal, 
or,  what  was  the  same,  his  resignation, 
as  the  foundation  of  the  step  they  had 
then  taken,  of  proceeding  no  farther 
in  the  inquiry.  It  was  unnecessary  to 
do  so ;  the  object  of  the  house  waa 
accomplished.  He  did  not  expect,  at 
the  time,  that  within  two  years  from 
that  date,  in  the  very  same  parliament 
in  which  the  resolution  in  question  had 
been  come  to,  any  ministers  would  have 
been  found  hardy  enough  to  restore 
his  royal  highness.” 

Mr  Bathurst  followed.  **  Those 
persons,”  he  sand,  “  were  greatly  mis¬ 
taken,  who  supposed  that  the  object 
of  the  resolution  which  he  had  moved 
upon  the  inquiry,  was  to  produce  the 
removal'  or  resignation  of  his  royal 
highness.  He  had,  both  in  public  and 
in  private,  disclaimed  such  an  inten¬ 
tion,  and  expressed  an  opinion,  that, 
after  such  an  address,  bis  royal  highness 
might  continue  in  office  with  greater 
propriety  than  before.”  Sir^swald 
Mosely  said,  **  he  had  voted  against  the 
duke,  and  now  he  hoped  he  might  be 
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excased  for  it ;  for  it  was  an  error  of  shrunk  back,  and  hid  themaelTcs  be* 


iudgenaent.  The  circiunstances  which 
had  since  appeared  materially  altered 
the  case ;  they  diminished  that  degree 
of  guik  which  he  then  thought  attach¬ 
ed  to  his  royal  highness ;  and  for  what 
indiscretion  remained,  sufficient  punish¬ 
ment  had  been  inflicted.”  Mr  Gooch 
went  farther.  **  Ministers,”  he  said, 
**  deserved  a  vote  of  approbation  for 
advising  the  reappointment.  The  duke 
was  better  qnahned  for  the  office  than 
any  other  person  ;  and  there  was  not 
a  man  in  the  army  who  did  not  almost 
worship  him.”  General  Tarleton  also 
apologized  for  his  former  vote and 
assure  the  house  that  no  measure 
could  be  more  consonant  with  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  the  army.  The  situation  of 
the  country,  he  averred,  was  such,  that 
k  vras  fit  a  prince  of  the  blood  should 
love  the  command  of  the  army,  if 
lie  were  competent  thereto.  But  Mr 
Whitbread  contended  that  theevidence 
which  had  been  adduced  during  the  in- 
Testigpition  remained  unshaken  and  un¬ 
contradicted.  There  was  a  practice,” 
he  said,  <*of  the  Right  Honourable 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  for 
which  he  probably  claimed  gpeat  cre¬ 
dit,  if  it  was  to  be  thought  so,  from 
his  fondness  for  it :  it  was  a  kind  of 
bold,  strutting,  noisy  claim  of  respon- 
sibility—an  effiirt  at  what  he  called 
manfully  meeting  the  charge,  orclaim- 
ii^  his  share  in  the  odium  and  danger 
of  the  acts  of  the  ministry.  His  ha¬ 
bit  svas,  to  throw  himself  forward  when 
the  public  indigpiation  was  roused,  and 
talk  of  his  reamness  to  meet  responsi¬ 
bility,  and  all  possible  inquiry  into  his 
conduct.  His  colleagues,  too,  were 
ardent  uid  zealous,  and  equally  ready 
in  offering  to  meet  the  extremity  of 
the  public  anger :  but  when  this  spirit, 
magnanimous  as  it  was,  came  to  be 
tried— when  an  ofience  was  committed 
ag^nst  the  constitution — when  the  cry 
for  justice  svas  stem,  and  strong,  and 
just,  then  diose  magoiaimous  mmisten 


hind  their  majority,  and  baffled  the  at¬ 
tempt  at  inquiry. 

“  Was  there,”  Mr  Whitbread  ask¬ 
ed,  *<  a  single  man  in  the  country,  ex¬ 
cept  the  royal  duke,  who,  with  these 
imputations  still  hanging  on  him,  would 
be  suffered  to  return  to  office  i  Not 
one.  Though  be  might  not  have  been 
even  charged  with  personal  guilt )  yet, 
his  permission  to  make  money  by  the 
sale  of  commissions,  his  negligence  in 
the  conduct  of  his  civil  office,  and  the 
remaining  stigmas  which  attached  to 
his  public  life,  would  have  been  an  in¬ 
surmountable  obstacle  to  the  return 
of  any  man  but  the  Duke  of  York. 
That  man  ought  not  to  be  intrusted 
with  power,  whose  failure  and  neglect 
brought  down  no  responsibility.  His 
Royri  Highness  the  Duke  of  York 
was  now  returning  triumphantly  to  a 
great  office,  to  wich  no  other  man, 
under  similar  charges,  would  have  been 
permitted  to  return:  and,  therefore, 
the  argument  was  irresistible,  that  his 
royal  highness  ought  not  to  be  rein¬ 
stated  in  a  situation  which  he  ought 
never  to  have  filled.” 

The  force  of  this  argument  was  so 
far  admitted  by  Mr  Ryder,  as  to  nuke 
him  allow,that,upongeneralprinciples, 
it  .would  be  advisable  that  members 
of  the  royal  family  should  not  hold  of¬ 
ficial  situations.  **  StiO,”  he  said, 
**  the  appointment  of  the  duke  to  the 
head  of  the  army  was  for  the  public 
good,  and  the  country  might  bleu 
uie  day  on  which  he  first  took  the 
command.  Of  this  he  was  certain,  that 
the  army  would  be  highly  pleased  at 
his  return  to  power ;  and  yet  it  was  the 
army  that  would  have  bMn  degraded 
and  injured,  by  the  corrupt  practices 
which  were  imputed  to  him,  if  such 
practices  had  really  existed.  The  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  had  come  to  light 
concerning  the  evidence  were  such, 
that  Lord  Ellenborough,  who  tried  the 
actioD,  declared,  that  if  the  evidence 
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before  the  house  had  been  delivered 
upon  oath,  an  indictment  for  suborn* 
ation  of  peijury  would  lie  against  the 

Crson  who  suborned  the  witnesses. 

r  Lambe  said,  **  be  could  not  without 
great  pain  reflect  upon  the  vote  which 
he  bad  given,  thinkuig,  as  he  had  then 
done,  that  a  more  complete  investiga¬ 
tion  was  necessary.  If  he  had,  how¬ 
ever,  then  been  called  upon  to  say, 
*  guilty  or  not  guilty,* — notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  mr.u/  suspicions,  and  unex¬ 
plained  circumstances  in  these  trans¬ 
actions,  notwithstanding  it  appeared 
that  pecuniary  embarrassments  had 
urged  his  royal  highness  to  the  very 
brink  of  criminality,  yet  he  should 
have  said,  *  not  guilty.*  The  duke  had 
been  very  hardly  dealt  with ;  he  had 
been  run  down  by  a  public  ciy,  and 
charged  with  peculation,  when,  in  fact, 
the  crime  which  he  had  really  commit¬ 
ted,  was  one  not  of  public  cognizance, 
and  such  a  crime  as  no  other  man  had 
been  removed  from  an  high  situation 
for  committing.** 

Mr  Wynn,  on  the  other  hand,  sup¬ 
ported  his  former  opinion,  in  the  same 
calm,  clear,  and  convincing  manner,  as 
when  the  case  was  first  before  the 
house.  While  the  investigation  was 
going  on,**  he  said,  he  always  felt 
that  the  evidence  of  such  a  woman  as 
Mrs  Clarke  ought  to  be  left  wholly 
out  of  their  consideration,  unless  when 
it  was  confirmed  by  other  evidence. 
There  were  many  strong  points  which 
were  proved  without  her  testimony. 
The  case  of  Kennett  did  not  at  all  stand 
on  the  evidence  of  Mrs  Clarke  ; 
stood  on  the  testimony  of  a  witness  of 
the  highest  character(ColonelTaylor, ) 
and  upon  the  duke*s  own  letters.  The 
cases  of  General  Clavering  and  Major 
Tonyn  did  not  stand  upon  the  evidence 
of  Mrs  Clarke,  but  upon  the  duke*s 
own  hand-writing.  If  the  case  of 
Kennett  were  single,  and  unaccompa* 
nied  by  any  other,  it  would  be  sufficient 
to  prove  decided  corruption,  and  to 


call  for  the  censure  of  the  house.  It 
was  corruption,  though  not  strictly 
corruption  in  office.  '  U  was  not  upon 
this  account  the  less  criminal.  Al¬ 
though  the  duke  might  not  have  traf¬ 
ficked  promotion  in  the  army  for  mo¬ 
ney,  yet  if  it  appeared  that  he  had  traf¬ 
ficked  the  interest  that  his  situation 

fave  him  for  money,  he  was  unfit  to 
old  a  high  place  m  the  state.  He 
would  venture  to  say,  that  if  any  one 
of  his  majesty*s  ministers  had  been  de¬ 
tected  in  a  transaction  like  that  of  Ken- 
nett*8  case,  in  attempting  for  a  sum  of 
money  to  procure  a  place  for  any  in¬ 
dividual,  that  minister  would  be  pro¬ 
secuted  for  it  with  the  utmost  severi¬ 
ty.  Mr  Lambe  had  said,  that  p^uiii- 
ary  distresses  had  urged  the  duke  to 
the  very  brink  of  criminal  conduct. 
It  was  his  opinion,  that  they  had  ur¬ 
ged  him  beyond  the  brink,  ana  involved 
him  in  practices  actually  criminal.  For 
such  practices  as  those,  in  a  man  in 
high  trust,  he  thought  it  was  no  excuse 
at  all  to  set  up  the  weakness  and  frail¬ 
ty  of  human  nature.  Men  who  had  so 
large  a  portion  of  this  weakness  and 
frauty,  were  not  fit  to  hold  high  offices 
in  the  state.  It  might  not  indeed  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  being  useful,  nay,  al¬ 
most  respectable  in  private  life,  but 
utterly  incapacitated  them  for  the  pub¬ 
lic  service.  For  human  frailty,  he  was 
willing  to  make  every  allowance  that 
justice  would  warrant ;  but  the  ques¬ 
tion  was  not  what  censure  a  delinquent 
should  undergo,  but  whether  it  was 
prudent  to  intrust  the  command  of  the 
army  to  a  person  liable  to  such  habi¬ 
tual  weakness ;  whether  it  was  wise  to 
expose  him  to  temptations,  which  he 
had  already  shown  he  was  unable  to 
resist.  Would  it  be  contended,  that  it 
was  safe  to  place  this  high  office  in  the 
hands  of  a  person,  who  could,  with  a 
view  to  his  own  private  advantage,  re¬ 
commend  a  man  of  infamous  character 
for  a  situation  of  trust  and  confidence  ; 
who  could  permit  a  woman  like  Mrs 
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Clarke  repeatedly  and  habitually  to  in- 
teifere  in  military  promotions,  and  who 
was  corrupt  enough  to  sanction,  or 
blind  enough  to  overlook,  the  traffic 
which  she  carried  on  !’* 

Mr  Wynn  reasoned  to  unwilling 
auditors ;  the  tide  had  set  in  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  duke.  Mr  Barham,  like 
many  others,  rose  to  rettact  what  he 
called  the  error  under  which  he  had 
formerly  laboured,  and  to  rejoice  at  the 
opportunity  of  making  some  amends 
to  the  duke  for  the  injustice  that  had 
been  done  him.  “  The  example,”  he 
•aid,  **  of  what  had  taken  place  two 
years  ago,  ought  to  operate  as  a  warn* 
ing  to  me  house  to  on  their  guard 
against  such  sudden  ^sts  of  public 
opinion  as  then  prevaiiira.  When  the 
public  mind  was  fixed  and  permanent 
on  any  subject,  then  that  house  should 
follow  its  guidance,  but  it  should  not 
too  rapidly  follow  on  every  sudden  im¬ 
pulse.  There  appeared  to  exist  at 
that  time  a  sort  of  epidemic  disorder, 
a  species  of  puritan  mania  }  as  if  that 
house  were  to  be  the  censors  of  private 
life,  as  well  as  of  official  conduct ;  a 
part  for  which  they  were  entirely  unfit. 
For  his  part,  he  wished  not  merely 
that  Lord  Milton's  motion  should 
meet  with  a  negative,  but  that  some 
resolution  should  be  adopted  expressive 
of  a  denre  to  do  justice  to  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  a  man,  who,  he  verily  believed, 
had  been  grossly  injured.” 

Mr  Ponsonby  reasoned  also  in  de¬ 
fence  of  the  reappointment.  **  It  had 
been  asked,”  he’ said,  whether  any 
other  person  would  have  been  so  resto¬ 
red  ;  but  he  would  answer,  that  there 
was  no  such  case  then  before  the  house, 
and  it  would  be  time  to  consider  it 
when  it  might  come  before  them.”— 
Sir  Francis  Burdett,  referring  to  the 
•  manner  in  which  several  members  had 
expressed  their  regret  at  having  for- 
toerly  voted  against  the  duke,  declared, 
”  that,  for  his  own  part,  he  felt  no  re¬ 
pentance  for  the  part  which  he  bad 


taken  ;  for  he  saw  nothing  to  repent 
of.  His  royal  highness  had  been  dealt 
with  as  leniently  as  possible;  and  he 
could  not  abstain  from  remarking,  that 
Mr  Perceval  had  spoken  very  ughtlj 
of  the  evidence  of  Mrs  Clarke  wh«  it 
operated  against  the  duke,  but  that 
he  attributra  to  it  considerable  weight 
when  she  was  employed  in  swearing  a 
debt  off  her  own  shoulders,  and  in 
swearing  a  sum  of  money  into  the 
ckets  of  a  set  of  swindlers.”  Mr 
anners  Sutton  replied,  **  that  as  he 
felt  no  astonishment  when  Sir  Francis 
took  up  the  business  in  the  manner 
which  ne  had  done,  so  he  felt  no  sur¬ 
prise  that  the  events  which  had  Sub¬ 
sequently  been  brought  to  light  should 
have  produced  no  change  m  his  opi¬ 
nions,— opinions  in  which  he  believed 
there  were  very  few  persons  who  would 
agree  with  him,  and  which  he  had  net 
the  least  inclination  to  attempt  to 
shake.  It  had  been  distinctly  provet^ 
that  the  principal  witness  against  his 
royal  highness  had  received  promises, 
and  did  actually  receive  bribes,  for  the 
evidence  which  she  gave.  The  public 
had  thus  seen  how  httle  that  evidence 
was  to  be  depended  upon  ;  they  had 
had  time  to  cool  from  the  fever  which 
had  so  studiously  been  excited,  and 
their^opinion,  in  oonseauence,  had  been 
materially  changed.  If  any  proof  were 
necessary.  Colonel  Wardle  might  be 
appealed  to,  who  was  now  in  his  place, 
and  who  might  have  been  expected  to 
have  taken  a  prominent  part  in  this 
discussion.”  Col.  Wardle,  being  thus 
called  upon,  observed,  that  it  was  not 
his  intention  to  have  said  a  word  upon 
the  subject,  if  it  had  not  been  for  this 
personal  appeal.  Much  had  been  said 
concerning  the  transactions  subsequent 
to  the  inquiry,  and  much  stress  laid 
upon  the  assertion,  that  one  of  the 
witnesses  had  been  bribed  to  give  tes¬ 
timony  which  she  afterwards  contra- 
dieted  on  her  oath ;  but  at  the  time 
when  that  wipiess  was  giving  this  con« 
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trtdiction,  she  was  a  rich  pensioner  of 
4001.  a.year»  and  had  also  received  a 
very  considerable  sum  of  money :  it 
was  for  those  who  gave  her  that  pen¬ 
sion,  and  that  money,  to  state  for  what 
services  |hey  were  given.” — The  mo¬ 
tion  was  negatived  by  a  very  large  ma- 
jority-r-296  against  47.  Mr  Wilber- 
force  silently  voted  in  the  minority, 
with  a  few  other  most  respectable  mem¬ 
bers,  who,  like  him,  disapproving  deep¬ 
ly  of  what  was  done,  thought  it  more 
advisable  to  be  silent,  than  to  revive  an 
agitation  which  had  happily  subsided ; 
for  the  agitators  were  now  labouring  to 
inflame  the  public  mind,  and  their  ob- 

C*  ct  was  sufnciently  explained  by  their 
Dguage.  **  What  could  have  induced 
the  prince,”  it  was  asked  in  one  journal, 
**  either  in  common  sense,  common  de¬ 
cency,  or  common  gratitude,  to  inflict 
such  a  disgprace  on  the  burning  cheeks 
of  his  countrymen?  As  for  the  mike,  the 
man  was  a  great  simpleton,  and  people 
were  not  to  be  told  that  he  was  one  of 
the  most  imbecile  persons  existing; 
but  the  prince  must  either  have  looked 
apon  the  office  of  conunanderdn-chief 
as  an  office  of  no  consequence  or  diffi¬ 
culty,  or  he  must  be  really  not  capable 
of  appreciating  either  the  office  or  the 
understanding,  and  therefore  almost  as 
weak  a  man  as  the  duke  himself. 

*'  People  have  been  fondly  lingering 
for  years  past,”  said  this  journalist, 
*'  round  the  prince’s  character,  in  pa¬ 
tient  hope  of  seeing  it  become  fixed 
and  solid ;  and  if  it  commence  these 
vagaries  as  soon  as  it  finds  opportunity, 
all  that  thew  can  do  is  to  attribute  to  it 
a  native  imbecility,^ — an  inborn  ricket- 
tiness  of  mind,  which  it  is  now  too  late 
to  rectifr,  and  wliich  can  no  longer  be 
bolstered  up,  even  to  appearances.”— 
The  end  and  aim  of  such  language  and 
such  writers  could  not  be  mistaken  ; 
and  many  persons,  who  felt  the  impro¬ 
priety  of  the  reappointment  as  strongly 
as  Lord  Milton  and  Mr  Wynn,  thought 
it  better  to  remain  silent,  than  to  ex¬ 


press  that  opposition,  which  in  other 
times  would  have  been  their  duty,  but 
which  now,  they  thought,  would  give 
these  demagogues  opportunity  of  for¬ 
warding  their  mischievous  designs. 

The  reappointment,  objectionable  as 
it  was,  was  not  unpopular,  and  it  was 
consonant  to  the  wishes  of  the  army. 
The  duke,  though  too  solicitous  about 
trifles,  and  too  fond  of  the  fopperies 
of  the  parade,  had  yet  been  the  means 
of  introducing  great  and  material  im¬ 
provements  in  the  army;  improvements 
which,  aided  and  accelerated  as  they 
have  been  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
times,  are  rapidly  tending  to  render  our 
military  as  high  as  our  naval  fame. 
Shortly  after  his  return  to  power,  he 
added  to  these  benefits  the  signal  one 
of  establishing  regimental  schools  upon 
the  Bell-system ;  that  perfect  system, 
which,  rendering  every  step  in  educa¬ 
tion  sure,  renders  every  step  easy,  and, 
by  the  beauty  of  its  means,  secures  the 
attainment  of  its  end.  In  one  point 
the  regimental  schools  depart  from  the 
system  upon  which  they  are  founded  ; 
the  trial  by  jury  is  disused,  not  for  the 
sake  of  adopting  the  ridiculous  and 
abominable  punishments  with  which 
coarse  and  vulgar  quackery  has  dis¬ 
guised  and  degraded  Dr  Bell's  system, 
but  because  ^is  practice  was  judged 
not  to  be  sufficiently  congeniu  with 
the  spirit  of  military  discipline.  It  is 
to  be  wished  that  those  persons,  to 
whom  the  army  is  indebted  for  this 
great  benefit,  had  thought  otherwise  ; 
for  the  institution  would  have  been 
found  so  favourable  to  discipline,  as 
well  as  to  morals,  that  it  might  per¬ 
haps  have  found  its  way  into  the  army 
itself,  and  martial  law  might  thus  have 
been  reformed  in  the  manner  most  to 
be  desired. 

1,648,3601.  were  voted  for  the  com- 
missariat  department.  The 
ordnance  estimates  amount-  April  1. 
ed  to  3,412,31 1 1.  lls.  lOd.,  , 
exceeding  by  half  a  million  those  of 
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Mch  ao  impowng  superioritjr,  that  the 
enemy  could  not  even  hope  for  luc* 
cew»  or  if  he  did  entertain  such  a  hope, 
our  power  should  he  such  as  to  crush 
it  at  o?M.” 

Admiral  Harvey  rose  to  nve  hia 
opioiou  in  favour  of  the  use  of  king's 
ships,  instead  of  transports.  If  they 
cost  thrM  times  as  much,  he  said,  they 
were  still  ten  times  as  cheap.  We  had 
a  proof  of  their  superiority  lately ; 
some  men  of  war  went  out  while  our 
transports  were  weather-bound  at  Fal¬ 
mouth,  and  before  those  transports 
could  scul,  we  had  information  that  one 
of  the  ships  had  entered  the  Tagus. — 
Sir  C.  Pole  said,  he  had  never  heard 
so  clear  and  satisfactory  a  statement  as 
that  which  the  first  lord  had  laid  before 
the  house :  increase  of  expence  was  not 
to  be  avoided,  but  every  increase  car¬ 
ried  with  it  some  adequate  public  be- 
aeht.  He  hoped  the  plan  tor  impro- 
TUg  Plymouth  Sound  would  shortly 
be  acted  upon,  as  it  was  most  essential 
that  something  like  good  anchorage 
should  beafforded  to  the  convoys  which 
assemble  there ;  he  hoped  also  that 
something  would  be  done  toward  the 
kwg-talked  of  harbour  at  Northfleet. 
At  present  we  had  no  place  to  receive 
the  ships  which  cair.^  in  from  all  parts 
of  the  world,  and  in  the  present  state 
•f  Europe  such  a  place  ought  to  be 
regarded  as  a  sine  qua  non.— -Mr  Yorke 
replied,  that  the  plans  respecting  North- 
mt,  and  the  breakwater  at  Plymouth 
Sound,  were  under  consideration,  smd 
the  result  was  likely  to  be  favourable 
to  their  adoption.  He  thought  it  high- 
Iv  desirable  to  have  some  depot  for 
shipping  in  the  Thames,  but  he  was 
aot  prepared  to  say  that  we  ought  at 
once  to  go  to  the  extent  of  the  plan 
proposed.  It  might  be  begun  on  a 
great  gesKral  plan,  and  earned  on  by 
degrees,  sw  the  circumstances  and  means 
of  the  country  woidd  admit. — In  the 
course  of  the  evening  Mr  Croker  rose 
to  explain  one  item  of  the  estimates. 


The  salary  of  the  first  lord  was  not 
what  it  there  appeared  to  be  ;  for  Mr 
Yorke,  in  consequence  of  his  holding 
a  tellership  of  the  Exchequer,  had  de« 
clined  taking  the  full  salary,  and  given 
up  annually  SOOOl. 

Sir  C.  Pole  complained  of  the  de* 
lays  and  abuses  of  the  Court  of  Admi¬ 
ralty.  To  exemplify  this,  in  one  in¬ 
stance  out  of  many,  he  said,  th^t  the 
blockadingsquadron,  under  Lord  D  un¬ 
can,  had,  in  1799,  captured  several 
ships  which  were  acting  in  defiance  of 
the  blockade,  and  the  proceedsof  those 
ships  were  not  yet  distributed.— This 
brought  forth  a  long  explanation  on  a 
subsequent  night  from  Sir 
W.  Scott  and  Mr  Rose.  March  22. 

Claims  to  the  ships  in 
question  had  been  put  in  by  persons 
residing  in  Silesia,  Bohemia,  Trieste, 
and  Fiume,  and  much  delay  was  oc¬ 
casioned  by  investigating  their  claims  ; 
nevertheless,  the  investigation  com¬ 
menced  about  the  end  o7  1799,  and 
the  final  aebudication  of  all  claims  took 
place  in  May  1801.  The  money  was 
left  to  be  distributed,  and  if  the  agents 
did  not  act  properly,  it  was  not  the 
fault  of  the  Admiralty  Court :  the 
agents  were  employed  by  the  parties 
themselves,  and  the  court  had  nothing 
to  do  with  them.  After  the  condem¬ 
nation  of  the  vessels,  a  question  arose 
as  to  the  persons  entitled  to  the  benefit, 
and  this  was  referred  to  the  Court  of 
Appeal;  and  the  Admiralty  had  no 
more  to  do  with  the  delays  which  oc¬ 
curred  there,  than  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  had  to  do  with  the  delays  which 
might  occur  with  the  writs  of  error 
carried  up  to  the  House  of  Lords. 
Meantime,  the  money,  which  had  been 
all  the  while  at  interest,  was  vested  in 
Exchequer  bills,  with  the  consent  of 
all  the  parties  concerned.”  Sir  C. 
Pole  replied,  **  that  he  hoped  this  ex¬ 
planation  would  be  satisfactory  to  the 
country,  but  it  was  not  so  to  him  ;  for 
no  explanation  could  be  satisfactory  in 
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accounting  for  a  delay  of  twelve  years. 
This  delay  he  stated  as  a  grievance, 
which  ought,  with  many  of  the  same 
kind,  to  be  inquired  into  andcorrected ; 
he  did  not  make  it  a  charge  against 
the  right  honourable  and  learned  judgf 
of  the  Admiralty  Court,  nor  did  he 
state  it,  either  in  tone  or  temper,  as 
such ;  but  as  one  of  those  evils  which 
called  aloud  for  remedy.  This  he  had 
done,  and  this  he  would  do  over  and  over 
again,  there  or  elsewhere,  without  the 
smallest  hostility  against  any  man.** 
Mr  Rose  said,  that  if  the  honour¬ 
able  admiral  thought  the  interests  of 
the  navy  were  neglected,  he  trusted  he' 
should,  in  a  few  minutes,  prove  the 
contrary,  to  be  the  fact.  Since  the 
passing  of  the  act,  in  June  1809,  nine 
thousand  cases  had  been  made  out  un¬ 
der  his  immediate  direction,  and  so  ar¬ 
ranged,  that  if  any  person,  belonging 
to  any  ship,  applied  to  him  respecting 
the  prize  money  to  which  he  might 
think,  himself  entitled,  he  could  in  one 
hour  let  him  know  when  the  prize  was 
condemned,  what  was  the  amount  of  his 
share,  and  give  him  all  the  requisite 
information  on  the  subject.  Six  hun¬ 
dred  of  these  cases  had  been  made  out 
by  himself.  Their  amount  in  money 
was  4,000,0001.  sterling.  He  had 
exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  be¬ 
nefit  the  captors,  by  putting  their 
money  out  to  interest,  and  relieving 
them  from  the  extortion  of  agents. 
The  annual  captures  amounted  on  the 
average  to  1,000,0001.  In  the  course 
of  the  war,  therefore,  they  were 
7,000,0001.,  of  which  but  a  small  p^rt 
had  been  out  at  interest  for  the  cap- 
tors.  Five  millions  four  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  had  been  put  out  to  in¬ 
terest  by  the  agents  for  their  own  be¬ 
nefit.  One  agent  alone  had  had  as 
much  as  S00,000L  out  at  interest  to 
his  own  advantage.  This  had  been 

f>ut  a  stop  to,  and  the  benefit  trans- 
erred  to  the  captors.  In  the  charges 
of  agents  accounts,  be  had  uved 
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12,0001.  per  year  to  the  captors.  He 
saved  them  50,0001.  per  year  salvage. 
He  had  most  anxiously  laboured  to 
promote  the  interest  of  the  navy  ia 
every  respect.  Therefore  he  felt  hurt, 
when  he  found  that,  notwithstanding 
all  he  had  done,  insinuations  were  stiU 
thrown  out,  that  the  welfare  of  the 
navy  was  not  attended  to.  He  ho¬ 
ped  the  gallant  admiral  would  not  say 
that  which  might  tend  to  raise  a  cla¬ 
mour  among  the  lower  classes  in  the 
service.  When  such  statements  were 
thrown  out,  the  persons  conceiving 
themselves  entitled  to  prize  money 
were  so  inflamed,  that  it  was  impossi¬ 
ble  to  make  them  listen  to  the  true 
state  of  the  case.  They  might  reason 
with  them  to  all  eternity  without  effect. 
He  was  conscious  their  claims  had 
never  been  neglected  ;  and  he  thought 
the  gallant  admiral  could  hardly  name 
a  sailor,  or  a  sailor*s  father,  mower,  or 
relation,  who  had  written  to  him  with¬ 
out  obtaining  prompt  attention  and  a 
proper  answer.  If  they  were  in  Lon¬ 
don,  his  doors  were  always  read  open 
to  them,  and  he  saw  them  himself, 
heard  their  complaints,  and  gave  them 
all  the  information  in  his  power.  They 
were,  however,  so  very  difficult  to  con¬ 
vince  of  that  which  was  right,  after 
such  statements  as  those  which  he  had 
alluded  to  had  gone  abroad,  that  it 
was  most  desirable  such  should  not  be 
made  upon  slight  grounds.** 

Sir  C.  Pole  rephed,  that  in  bringing 
these  subjects  forwardi,  he  had  no  other 
motive  than  his  country*s  welfare; 
**  and,**  said  he,  **  it  is  of  the  highest 
importance  to  the  existence  of  this 
country,  that  the  fleet  should  have  no 
just  cause  for  dissatisfaction.  Those 
gentlemen  who  are  in  the  habit  of  con¬ 
sidering  how  much  more  numerous  the 
governed  are  than  the  governors,  will 
think  with  me,  that  it  is  as  well  that 
public  opinion  and  justice  should  be 
with  us ;  and  do  those  gentlemen  flat¬ 
ter  themselves  that  the  sailor  is  igno- 
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rant  of  the  delayty  and  of  the  evils  and 
injttitioe  which  usually  attend  delay  * 
Do  they  think  I  am  betrayia?  a  se¬ 
cret  i  Tney  know  but  little  of  tM  class 
of  men  I  allude  to,  if  they  do  suppose 
this  to  be  the  case.  The  right  ho- 
sourable  the  treasurer  of  the  navy  hath 
thisni^ht  developed  abuses,  hath  stated 
finmds  and  impositions  on  the  British 
seamen,  such  as  were  never  before  de¬ 
tailed  to  this  house  {  and  will  the  com¬ 
mittee  shut  their  eyes  to  them  ?  Are 
they  prepared  to  say,  the  seamen  have 
not  had  cause  of  complaint  ?  It  is  im¬ 
material  to  my  present  view  of  the 
question,  whether  the  cause  rests  with 
tne  agents  or  with  the  Admiralty 
Courts.  The  interests  of  the  seamen 
are  neglected ;  and  my  opinion  still  is, 
that  the  fault  lays  with  the  court ;  but 
the  evils  exist,  and  ought  to  be  cured.** 
Mr  Stephen  said,  **  that  considering 
the  consequences  which  might  resuU 
from  precipitate  charges  of  this  nature, 
he  wuhed  Sir  Charles  had  seen  the 
propriety  of  making  inquiry  before  he 
brought  them  forward  in  this  public 
manner.  It  ought  be  recollected, 
that  all  these  charges  were  conveyed  to 
ourseamen, — well  meaning  men,  butof 
warm  passions,  and  in  some  instances, 
too,  no  doubt,  but  ill  informed  ;  and 
Si  it  had  been  emphatically  said,  that 
a  rot  might  be  produced  in  the  wooden 
walls  of  Old  England,  he  hoped  in 
future  the  honourable  baronet  would 
take  care  to  inquire ;  otherwise  he 
night  do  more  harm  than  all  his  gal¬ 
lantry  and  services  would  suffice  to  re¬ 
pair  or  compensate.**  Sir  Francis  Bur- 
dett  replied,  «that  it  would  not  be  easy, 
perhaps,  to  persuade  gentlemen  of  the 
leamcd  professionsof  the  evilsof  delay } 
but  while  such  ruinous  delay  existed, 
what  was  it  tothe  navy  that  thejudgeof 
the  Admiralty  was  of  such  distinguished 
ability,  andsofree  from  blame?  For  the 
dday  of  twelve  years,  perhaps,  in  reality 
nobody  was  to  blame,  and  certainly  he 
imput^  blame  to  no  one.  The  coun¬ 


try  was,  however,  greatly  indebted  to 
persons,  who,  like  Sir  C.  Pole,  exposed 
themselves  to  obloquy  by  bringing  for¬ 
ward  grievances  ;  whether  those  grie¬ 
vances  were  real  or  imaginary,  it  was 
generally  seen  that  some  amelioration 
was  the  result  of  the  inquiry,  whoever 
might  afterwards  take  credit  for  the 
go^  that  was  done.** 

Sir  Francis  spoke  truly,  when  hef 
said,  that  these  evils  might  exist,  and 
yet  no  blame  attach  to  any  person; 
the  endless  procrastinations  and  ex- 
pences  of  law  are  of  this  nature,  and 
great  evils  assuredly  they  are.  Lord 
Cochrane  pursued  the  subject.  He 
produced  in  the  house  the  copy  of  a 
proctor*s  bill  from  Malta, 
which  measured  six  fathoms  June  6, 
and  a  quarter.  **  This  proc¬ 
tor,**  he  said,  *<  acted  in  the  double 
capacity  of  proctor  and  marshal  t  and 
in  the  former  capacity  fee*d  himself 
for  consulting  and  instructing  himself 
as  counsel,  jury,  and  judge,  all  which 
he  himself  represented  in  the  character 
of  marshal ;  so  that  all  these  fees  were 
for  himself  in  the  one  character,  and 
paid  to  the  same  himself  in  the  other. 
The  flagrant  abuses  in  the  Vice-Ad¬ 
miralty  Court  at  Malta  would  asto¬ 
nish  all  who  heard  them.  As  one  in¬ 
stance,  he  stated,  that,  on  the  taxing  a 
bill,  the  court  deducted  50  crowns,  and 
charged  S5  for  their  trouble  in  doing  it. 
A  vessel  was  valued  at  8608  crowns  ; 
the  net  proceeds  amounted  to  no  more 
than  1900 ;  all  the  rest  had  been  swal¬ 
lowed  up  in  the  prize  court.  Captain 
Brenton  sent  in  13  small  vessels,  and  n 
charge  of  3767  crowns  was  made  for 
condemning  them;  this  occasioned  a 
severe  remonstrance  on  his  part,  upon 
which  the  judge  deducted  3504,  and 
was  glad  to  accept  363,  rather  than 
that  the  business  should  be  brought 
forward  in  England,  He  himself  com¬ 
plained  once  to  the  Admiralty  here  of 
exorbitant  charges  in  this  prize  court, 
;md  the  opinipns  of  the  a^orney  ant}, 
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solicitor*  genetal  were  put  into  his  hands, 
purporting,  that  he  must  appiv  to  the 
judge  at  Malta.  He  wrote  to  the  judge 
accordingly,  and  the  judge  referred 
him  to  the  proctor,  saying  he  did  not 
chuse  to  enter  into  private  correspon¬ 
dence  with  suitors  in  causes  before 
him.  He  then  wrote  to  the  proctor, 
and  the  proctor  sent  for  answer,  that  it 
was  unprecedented  to  require  that  a  bill 
should  be  taxed,  which  bad  been  paid 
so  long  ago  as  1808}  so  that  bethought 
his  having  got  the  money  a  good  rea¬ 
son  for  n6t  parting  with  it.  Lastly,  he 
wrote  again  to  the  judge,  and  got  no 
answer ;  and  this  was  the  redress  which 
he  had  found  in  the  quarter  where  the 
crown  law-officers  had  advised  him  to 
apply.*'  Lord  Cochrane,  after  this 
statement,  moved  for  certain  papers, 
which,  he  said,  would  prove  that  the 
judge,  the  marshal,  and  the  register  of 
the  Vice-Admiralty  Court  at  Malta, 
had  abused  their  offices.  MrYorke 
replied, jtjiat  the  *'  statement  which  his 
lordshij^adlaid  before  the  house  seem¬ 
ed  jprimh  facie  to  s^port  his  charges. 
Many  of  the  papers  for  which  he  moved 
must  be  brought  from  Malta,  and  the 
investigation,  therefore,  could  not  take 
place  this  session ;  but  some  reform 
might  be  necessary  in  some  of  these 
departments,  and  he  hoped  Lord  Coch¬ 
rane  would  persevere  in  his  purpose,  if 
he  found  just  ground  ;  for  it  was  highly 
proper  that  a  remedy  should  be  applied 
to  these  evils,  if  they  existed.**  Sir  John 
Nichols,  the  king*s  advocate,  agreed 


for  inquiry.  The  Admiralty  Court 
hefe,**  he  said,  **  had  no  authority  in 
matters  of  prize  over  that  at  Malta, 
from  which  the  appeal  lay  to  the  king 
in  council.  He  had  every  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  judge  of  that  court  was 
a  man  of  talents  and  integrity  ;  he  was 
absent,  and  he  was  a  judge,  and  no 
prejudicesought  to  be  a^itt^against 
him  till  he  had  an  opportunity  of  being 
heard  in  his  defence.  The  regulation 


of  the  fees  had  probably  been  left  to 
him ;  because  he  could  hardly  have 
any  interest  in  auraenting  them  ;  for 
he  was  only  entitle  to  2000  L  a-year 
out  of  them,  and  they  could  haidly 
fall  below  that  sum.** 

That  great  and  grievous  impositioos 
are  continually  piactised  in  pnze  cases, 
especially  in  our  foreign  possessions,  is 
too  notorious  to  be  denied ;  but  Lord 
Cochrane  was  a  man,  who,  when  he 
felt  these  grievances,  or  thought  of 
them,  could  not  repress  his  indignation; 
and  thus  setting  out  with  go^  inten- 
tions  and  a  good  cause,  in  the  progress 
of  the  business  he  generally  contnved, 
by  his  precipitance  and  intemperance, 
to  put  himself  in  the  wrong.  **  Three 
years  had  passed,**  he  said,  <*  since  he 
memorialed  the  Admiralty  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  his  own  dispute  with  the  court 
at  Malta,  and  therefore  he  could  not 
be  accused  of  precipitation.**  Yet  what 
had  Lord  Cochrane  done  after  his  last 
ineffectual  applicatba  to  the  judge  at 
Malta?  He  went  to  the  court-room 
of  the  Vice-Admiralty,  for  the  purp^ 
of  comparing  die  charges  in  nis  bills  ^ 
with  the  table  of  establishedfees,  which, 
accordingto  act  of  parliament,  **  should 
be  suspended  in  some  conspicuous  part 
of  the  court.**  After  looking  for  it  in 
vain  in  the  court,  and  in  the  registry, 
whither  he  was  first  directed  by  ha 
majesty *s  advocate,  he  was  told,  that 
he  might  see  it  affixed  mi  a  door  leading 
to  the  adjoining  room.  The  table  was 
certainly  not  in  its  place  ;  but  it  wu 


Cochrane  complained :  it  was  access!, 
ble,  and  he  might  have  collated  the 
charges  with  it,  u  he  wu  entitled  to 
do ;  but  instead  of  this,  he  took  it 
down  smd  carried  it  away.  This  be. 
ing,  of  course,  consideredas  a  contempt 
of  court,  the  judge  sent  him  a  monition, 
requiring  him  to  return  the  pAper,  os 
suffer  the  consequence  :  he  did  not 
comply,  and  the  deputy-marshal  was 
then  oi^ered  to  arrest  him.  Lord 
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Cochrane  knew  that  this  person  had 
not  been  properly  instituted  in  his  of- 
ficCf  and  mreatened  to  shoot  him  if  he 
attempted  to  touch  him  unlawfully. 
This  threat  was  effectual  to  one  who 
knew  the  insufficiency  of  his  own 
powers,  and  the  character  of  the  man 
with  whom  he  had  to  deal ;  and  Lord 
Cochrane  walked  the  streets  of  Malta 
in  defiance  of  the  court  for  about  a 
sTeek,  till  another  deputy-marshal  was 
legally  appointed,  who  waited  upon 
him  at  the  house  of  the  commissioner 
of  the  navy,  and  presented  his  warrant. 
Lord  Cochrane  made  no  resistance ; 
but  he  refused  to  stir  in  obedience,  and 
accordingly  was  carried  upon  his  chair 
to  a  carnage,  and  then  to  prison.  He 
was  brou^t  before  the  court ;  and, 
Iccording  to  the  course  of  its  proceed¬ 
ings,  the  depositions  of  two  persons 
were  read  against  him,  and  he  was 
qnired  to  answer  the  chat^v  This  he 
refused  to  do,  denying  the  authority 
of  the  court,  and  objecting  to  its  pro¬ 
ceedings,  against  which  he  was  allowed 
to  make  a  protest.  He  was  offered 
liberty  on  bail,  but  this  he  refused ; 
and,  having  remained  a  few  days  in 
prison,  escaped  at  midnight  from  the 
window  by  a  single  rope,  and  returned 
to  England. 

These  things  occurred  in  February 
and  March,  and  no  allusion  was  made 
to  them  when  Lord  Cochrane  brought 
forward  his  complaints,  except  that 
Sir  John  Nichols,  speaking  in  defence 
of  Dr  Sewell,  the  judge,  said,  his  lord* 
ship  knew  he  wras  not  wanting  in  spi¬ 
rit  to  execute  what  he  thought  right. 
Some  wreeks  afterwards,  however.  Lord 
Cochrane  made  a  full  state- 
July  18.  ment  of  the  whole  of  these 
transactions,  and  askedof  the 
Speaker,  whether  his  imprisonment  was, 
or  was  not,  a  breach  of  the  privik«  of 
parliament.  The  Speaker  replied  thus: 
“  With  respect  to  the  privileges  of  the 
house,  1  know  of  no  means  of  enfor¬ 


cing  them,  but  in  the  usual  wray,  from 
time  immemorial,  by  its  own  officers  ; 
and  I  never  knew  one  instance  of  any 
officer  having  been  sent  across  the  seas, 
at  the  instance  of  any  member,  on  a 
complaint  of  insult  offered  to  him  per-^ 
sonally.  la  the  nqxt  place,  I  never 
knew  an  instance  in  which  any  member 
of  parliament,  properly  before  a  court 
of  justice,  was  at  liberty  to  treat  with 
impunity  the  proceedings  of  that  court, 
or  to  say,  that  what  was  done  in  re¬ 
spect  to  himself,  was  done  in  contempt ; 
or  that  could  authorise  him  to  say,  that 
the  privileges  of  parliament  were  in¬ 
fringed  in  his  person  for  such  conduct.** 
Lora  Cochrane  then  moved,  that  a 
committee  should  be  appointed  to  in¬ 
quire  into  the  conduct  of  the  judge, 
registrar,  marshal,  and  their  deputies  ; 
and  Mr  P.  Moore  seconded  the  mo¬ 
tion.  Mr  YoVkeobjectedto  it '<  because 
the  case  was  one  of  the  most  frivolous 
he  had  ever  met  with  ;  because  Lord 
Cochrane,  if  he  hhd  just  cause  for  com¬ 
plaint,  should  have  made  it  at  the  Ad¬ 
miralty,  and  that  board  would  have  in¬ 
vestigated  the  complaint ;  and  because 
the  complaint  was,  by  his  own  show¬ 
ing,  a  complaint  against  himself.  He 
had  this  to  state  to  the  nohle  lord,  that 
if  he  had  not  been  an  officer  on  balf- 
pay,  he  would  have  heard  from  the 
Board  of  Admiralty  in  a  different  way* 
With  respect  to  the  marshal  exerci¬ 
sing  the  pffice  of  proctor  in  conjunc¬ 
tion,  he  would  recommend  an  inquiry 
to  be  made,  as  it  was  contrary  to  the 
express  provisions  of  an  act  or  parh'a- 
ment.  cut  with  respect  to  the  noble 
lord’s  case,  it  was,  he  must  repeat  it, 
one  of  the  most  frivolous  cases  ever 
bro^ht  before  parliament.” 

The  motion  was  negatived  without 
a  division.  Some  assertions  and  opi¬ 
nions  which  Lord  Coclugpe  advan(^ 
when  he  first  brought  Ift  subject  of 
the  courts  at  Malta  before  parliament, 
had  been  remarked  with  surprise  at 
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the  time.  **  He  would  undertake  to 
prove,”  he  said,  that  if  the  Court  of 
Admualty  at  home  would  do  their 
duty,  a  tUrd  of  the  naval  force  in  the 
Memterranean  would  be  sufficient  for 
all  purposes  for  which  it  was  employ¬ 
ed  there ;  and  that  a  saving  might  1^ 
made  of  at  least  five  millions  a-year.” 
And  he  “  pot  it  to  the  feeling  of  the 
house,  whether  naval  officers  oad  any 
stimulus  to  do  even  their  duty,  when 
the  prizes  they  took  would  not  pay 
the  ms  for  condemning  them.”  This 
opinion,  so  derogatory  to  the  naval 
character,  and  so  especially  strange  in 
the  mouth  of  a  na^  officer  himself, 
and  one  of  such  distinguished  gallan¬ 
try,  he  again  advancra,  up- 
July  17.  on  making  another  motion 
•  for  papers,  and  repeated  his 
assertion,  that  the  abuses  in  the  Admi¬ 
ralty  Courts  cost  the  nation  yearly  not 
less  than  five  mHlions  in  additional  navy 
establishments.-  **  Mr  Rose,”  said  he, 
**  has  expressed  his  persuasion  that  the 
interests  of  the  navy  are  best  protected 
by  being  in  the  care  of  the  king’s 
proctor ;  that  is,”  condnued  his  lord¬ 
ship,  under  the  absolute  controul  of 
one  man,  who,  in  addition  to  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  his  majesty’s  business  in 
two  courts,  and  the  monopoly  of  li¬ 
belling  and  prosecuting  to  condemna¬ 
tion  all  the  captures  made  by  the  navy, 
possesses  also  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
conducting  the  numerous  and  intricate 
litigations  which  have  arisen  of  late 
years  out  of  the  seizure  of  neutrals ; 
causes  in  which  not  only  the  property 
detamed  is  at  stake,  but  all  that  a  cap- 
tor  possesses  is  answerable  for  the 
costs  of  suit  and  demurrage,  which,  if 
he  is  unable  to  pay,  he  may  be  thrown 
into  gaol,  not  for  errors  or  misconduct 
of  his  own,  but  owing  to  neglect  ari¬ 
sing  from  c|^usion  in  an  office  where 
there  have^mmerly  been  from  1800 
to  2000  causes  in  progress  at  one  and 
the  same  time ;  an  evil  which,  unfortu¬ 


nately  for  the  country,  is  working  its 
remedy  in  a  way  higUy  prejudiciu  to 
its  best  interests.  Let  me  ask,  would 
the  right  honourable  gentlemen  oppo¬ 
site  exert  themselves  with  zeal,  if  every 
motion  they  made  subjected  them  to 
risk  of  costs,  damages,  and  imprison¬ 
ment  f  They  would  not  sit  on  these 
soft  cushions  unless  they  were  amply 
paid,  although  it  is  easier  to  do  so 
than  to  make  captures  on  the  enemy’s 
coast.  How  would  they  like  to  be 
compelled,  as  the  navy  is,  to  employ 
one  attorney  to  conduct  all  their  af¬ 
fairs,  even  if  he  had  not  their  oppo¬ 
nents  interests  also  to  promote,  as  is 
the  case  with  the  procurator  general  i 
Win  such  management  of  their  affairs 
encourage  the  navy  to  impede  suspi¬ 
cious  commerce  in  neutral  bottoms? 
And  if  the  condemnation  of  a  boat 
costs  as  much  as  the  condemnation  of 
a  ship,  is  not  the  capture  of  the  ene¬ 
my’s  coasting  commerce  virtuaUy  dis¬ 
courage  ? 

“  Nothing,”  he  continued,  *•  can 
better  demonstrate  the  effect  which 
the  dread  of  fraud  and  neglect  in  the 
procurator’s  office  has  on  the  exertions 
of  the  navy,  than  an  account  before 
the  house,  by  which  it  appears,  that 
the  numbers  of  causes  belonging  to  the 
whole  navy  amounted  only  to  92,  in¬ 
cluding  droits  of  the  admiralty  and 
crown  ;  while  about  three  dozen  pri¬ 
vateers,  possessing  the  inestimable  pri¬ 
vilege  of  employing  counsel  of  their 
own  choice,  had  actually  110,— -not  in¬ 
judicious  captures,  but  such  as  had 
been  sanctioned  by  the  decisions  of  the 
lower  courts.  The  navy  are  told,  by 
a  public  minute  in  the  procurator  ge¬ 
neral’s  office,  *  that  it  is  the  king’s  proc¬ 
tor’s  particular  desire,  in  respect  to  his 
bills,  first,  that  in  all  successful  cases 
they  should  be  made  out  moderately ; 
secondly,  that  in  unsuccessful  cases  thev 
should  contain  those  fees  only  which 
are  allowed  on  taxation.*  Fenait 
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BCy”  Mid  Lord  Cochrane^  **  to  Mk 
whmt  Sms  he  it  entitled  to  that  aredit- 
allowcd  on  taxation ;  and  permit  me  to 
atk  the  treasurer,  who  it  desirous  to 
remove  the  misconception  that  prevails 
ia  the  navy,  if  he  thinks  that  were  the 
commanding  ofiBcers  all  compelled  to 
employ  one  tailor,  (the  chancellor’s  for 
iattance,)  that  it  would  be  quite  Mtis* 
factory  to  learn,  whilst  there  was  a 
certainty  of  their  cloth  being  damaged, 
that  being  cut  and  sewed  by  old  wo¬ 
men  it  was  made  up  cheaper,  as  might 
be  ascertained  by  a  minute  behind  the 
•hop-board ;  *  that  it  was  the  master 
tailor’s  particular  desire,  in  respect  to 
his  bills,  first,  that  the  old  ladies  should 
be  moderate  in  their  cabbaging  if  the 
coat  fitted  ;  and  secondly,  it  spoilt,, 
that  they  should  take  only  what  they 
could  get.’  Would  not  persons  thus 
restricted^  and  desirous  of  expedition 
or  care,  stimulate  the  old  ladies  by  a 
dram ;  and  would  not  they  quit  one 
job  and  take  up  another  ?  Would  the 
interests  of  all  be  best  protected  thus 
Lord  Cochrane  instanced  a  case  of 
capture,  wherein  the  captor  had  a  ba¬ 
lance  of  111.  14s.  against  him  in  the 
prize  courts,  after  the  prizes  were  con¬ 
demned.  He  stated  a  case  wherein 
631.  were  deducted  from  a  bill  upon 
taxation,  and  the  same  sum  to  a  far- 
thbg  charged  for  taxing  it ;  and  he 
•  asked  the  attorney-general,  whether  he 
did, or  did  not,  receive  twenty-two  gui¬ 
neas  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  navy 
fiir  every  cause  wWh  came  before  the 
Court  of  Appeals,  though  he  had  at¬ 
tended  but  once  there  since  the  court 
commenced  sitting  in  November.  **  Is 
this,”  said  he,  *'  one  of  the  law  charges 
which  the  treasurer  has  no  occasion  to 
disapprove  of  i  And  does  he  think  it 
right  that  the  procurator,  the  boasted 

Suardian  of  the  interests  of  the  navy, 
lould  not  only  pay  the  attorney-ge¬ 
neral  for  staying  away,  but  fee  another 
for  coming  to  court,  and  performing 
his  duty  i  1  hav^  passed  nearly  20  years 


m  the  navy.  Having  been  constantly 
employed  until  lately,  1  have  had  fuU 
opportunity  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
feelings  of  those  witn  whom  I  have 
mixe^  and  I  believe  that,  unless  the. 
laws  and  regulations  made  to  guide 
the  Courts  of  Admiralty  are  reformed, 
captures  will  soon  cease  to  1>e  made. 
Were  that  done,  the  enemy  would  then 
suffer  the  loss  of  all  the  trade  which  is 
of  such  importance  to  France  and  her 
dependant  states.  Two  thirds  6f  our 
present  naval  establishment  would  bo 
quite  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of 
blockade,  and  all  others ;  nay,  1  am 
clearly  of  opinion,  that  if  the  courts 
were  reformed,  it  would  be  a  benefit  to 
our  country  if  one  third  «f  our  ships 
were  converted  into  fire-wood.  I  am 
sure  that  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admi¬ 
ralty  would  not  vote  against  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  papers  and  full  investigation, 
if  he  knew  the  extent  of  the  evu :  He 
has,  however,  no  means  personally  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  facts,  and 
there  are  but  few  who  will  venture  to 
inform  him.” 

The  papers  for  which  Lord  Coch¬ 
rane  moved,  were  intended  to  prove  a 
charge  of  bribery  in  one  case,  and  of 
extortion  in  another.  In  the  latter 
case  it  appeared,  that  the  naval  officer 
concemra  had  expressed  his  thanks 
to  the  treasurer  of  the  navy  for  the 
promptness  with  which  the  business 
had  been  investigated,  and  to  the  judge 
of  the  Admiralty  Court.  In  the  former, 
it  was  found,  upon  investigation,  that 
the  money  was  paid  for  information, 
without  which  the  vessel  could  not 
have  been  condemned,  and  that  no 
part  of  it  had  gone  to  the  king’s  proc¬ 
tor  or  his  officers.  Lord  Cochrane’s 
general  feeling  upon  the  subject  was 
but  too  well  founded  ;  but  he  ascri¬ 
bed  the  delays  and  expences  of  le¬ 
gal  proceedings  to  fraud  and  miscon¬ 
duct  on  the  part  of  individuals  ;  and 
the  particular  ground  of  complaints 
which  headduccd,appearedt  when  they 
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were  examined,  so  frivolous  and  vexa¬ 
tious,  that  he  found  no  person  to.  se¬ 
cond  or  support  him. 

Two  motions  of  Captain  Bennet, 
.designed  for  the  benefit  of  the  navj, 
were  not  more  successful.  **  The  state 
of 'exchange,"  be  said,  **  was  such, 
*  that  naval  officers,  in  the 
April  9.  Mediterranean  and  at  Lis¬ 
bon,  suffered  a  loss  of  about 
90  per  cent,  on  all  pay  remitted  to 
them.*  All  he  wished  was,  that  in  this 
respect  they  should  be  put  on  a  foot¬ 
ing  with  the  army,  and  receive  their 
pay  at  par.”  Mr  Yorke  replied, 
**  that  if  this  were  done,  the  country 
would  suffer  an  annual  loss  of  25,0001. 
for  remittances  to  officers  on  the  Me¬ 
diterranean  station  alone,  and  the  com¬ 
mon  men  might  also  think  that  they 
had  a  right  to  similar  clearances.  The 
evil  was  not  in  its  nature  permanent ; 
and  the  exchange,  which  was  against 
ns  now,  might  hereafter  become  in  our 
favour.  And  if  the  proposed  remedy 
were  adopted,  it  would  have  a  tendency 
to  turn  many  of  our  officers  into  mo¬ 
sey  brokers.  He  believed  also,  that 
the  officers  would  draw  more  bills,  if 
those  bills  were  to  be  paid  at  par ;  and 
he  thought  that  the  very  evil  of  losing 
considerably  by  drawing  on  England, 
might  perhaps  have  the  good  efirct  of 
pr^ucing  in  them  habits  of  economy 
and  frugality.” 

This  reply  drew  forth  some  not  un¬ 
merited  comments  from  Mr  Whitbread, 
who  began  by  acknowledging,  in  just 
and  handsome  terms,  the  general  me¬ 
rits  of  Mr  Yorke’s  administration  at 
the  Admiralty,  **  which,”  he  said,  **he^ 
had  always  heard  spoken  of  with  the 
greatest  approbation  ;  but  in  this  in¬ 
stance  he  most  entirriy  disagree  with 
him.  It  was  a  poor  comfort  to  the 


man  of  KXff.  a-year,  you  take  away 
thirty,  that  man  is  obliged  to  be  eco¬ 
nomic  and  frugal,  iu  spite  of  himself ; 
but  he  did  not  know  what  rig^t  they 
had  to  force  people  to  be  economic 
and  frugal  in  that  way  ;  nor  why 
naval  officers  should  be  fined  in  the 
amount  of  SO  per  cent,  on  their  pay, 
because  they  were  sent  to  serve  their 
country  in  the  Mediterranean  The 
expence  of  remedying  this  evil  might 
well  be  saved  on  some  other  part  of 
the  navy  estimates ;  but  if  it  could 
not,  it  would  never  be  gru^ed  by  the 
country.”  Mr  Whitbread  felt  rightly 
upon  tnis  subject,  and  forgot  the  petty 
views  of  the  economizing  reformers. 
But  though  the  evil  was  admitted,  it 
was  stated,  both  by  Mr  Rose  and  Mr 
Huskisson,  that  there  would  be  great 
difficulty  in  adjusting  the  pay  of  offi¬ 
cers  to  the  incessant  variations  of  fo¬ 
reign  exchange.  In  some  cases,  it 
would  be  equivalent  to  an  advance  of 
SO  per  cent.  On  their  pay, — in  some,  it 
would  be  a  diminution  :  on  the  Ja¬ 
maica  station,  the  exchange  had  been 
generally  12  per  cent,  in  their  favour. 
The  proposed  remedy  must  have  the 
effect  of  introducing  a  certain  kind  of 
money  brokerage  into  the  service ;  and 
the  question,  being  intimately  connect¬ 
ed  with  that  of  exchanges,  was  com¬ 
plicated  and  extensive.  For  these  rea¬ 
sons  Mr  Huskisson  wished  the  motion 
to  be  withdrawn.  But  Captain  Ben¬ 
nett,  with  natural  and  not  unbecoming 
warmth,  replied,  that  the  navy  had 
been  nowfour  years  suffering  from  this 
grievance ;  their  memorials  had  been 
past  over  in  silence ;  and  how  much 
longer  were  they  to  suffer  under  this 
cold-blooded  system  i  Were  he  to  be 
alone,  heshoula  feel  it  his  duty  to  divide* 
thehouse.— -Mr  W.  Adam,  at  Mr  Whit- 


officers,  who  were  losing  80  per  cent,  bread’s  suggestion,  prevented  this,  by 
out  of  their  pay,  to  teU  them,  that,  moving  the  previous  question,— that  a 
lome  time  or  another,  officers  might  measure,  which  they  thought  prema- 
possibly  gain  by  the  rate  of  exchange,  ture,  might  thus  be  disposed  of  fer 
To  be  sure,  if,  from  the  fticome  of  a  the  present,  and  that  those  persons 
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who  wished  the  object  proposed  to  be 
effected  might  support  it  hereafter. 

Captain  Bennet  was  thus  enabled 
again,  in  the  course  of  the  session,  to 
move  for  a  committee  upon 
July  12,  this  subject.  It  was  again  re* 
sisted  upon  the  same  grounds, 
and  the  first  lord  stated,  that,  with  in¬ 
tent  to  lessen  a  grievance,  which  could 
not  without  great  difficulty  be  remo¬ 
ved,  measures  would  be  taken  to  pre¬ 
vent  ships  from  remaining-on  their  sta¬ 
tions  so  long  ;  seven  or  eight  had  now 
been  removed  from  the  Mediterranean, 
and  nine  out  of  eleven  from  Lisbon.  It 
was,  however,  deserving  of  remark,  he 
observed,  thatofficers,  instead  of  object¬ 
ing  to  serve  in  the  Mediterranean,  made 
itamatterof  solicitation  to  be  sent  there. 
Mr  Rose  said,  "  it  was  hardly  possible 
for  an  individual  to  be  placed  in  a  more 
disagreeablesituation  than  that  in  which 
he  stood,  compelled  as  he  was  to  give 
a  negative  to  the  motion.  Very  soon 
after  he  came  into  the  office  of  trea¬ 
surer  of  the  navy,  this  cmestion  came 
under  consideration.  He  consulted 
with  several  officers  on  the  subject,  and 
found  the  difficulties  numerous,  and 
nearly  insurmountable,  if  the  measure 
were  to  be  adopted,  it  must  be  gene¬ 
ral  through  every  station  ;  and  in  that 
case,  great  part  of  the  navy  would  be 
losers  ;  suid  he  was,  from  the  result  of 
all  his  inquiries,  perfectly  convinced, 
that  on  the  whole  the  public  would 
lose  infinitely  more  than  the  officers 
could  possibly  gain  ;  for  he  did  not 
believe  they  would  gain  one  shilling. 
He  should  be  sorry  it  should  go  abroad, 
or  be  understood  out  of  the  house, 
that  this  motion  was  resisted  merely 
from  a  principle  of  economy ;  for  when 
the  real  benefit  of  the  service  was  in 
question,  economy,  merely  as  such, 
would  not  operate  on  his  mind.” 

The  discussion,  however,  did  not  end 
here.  Sir  C.  Pole  proposed  an  amend¬ 
ment,  that  the  house  should  go  into  a 
yoL,  ly.  PART  I. 


committee  on  the  subject  of  the  pay 
of  the  navy,  and  not  confine  their  in¬ 
quiries  to  so  limited  a  part  of  it  as  the 
officers  serving  abroad.  Admiral  Har¬ 
vey  seconded  the  amendment.  Lord 
Cochrane  said,  an  increase  of  pay  to 
the  seamen  would  be  of  little  advan¬ 
tage  to  them,  BO  long  as  the  present 
system  continued.  He  had  in  his 
hands  a  list  of  ships  of  war  in  the  East 
Indies.  The  Centurion  had  been  there 
11  years;  the  Rattlesnake,  after  14 
years,  came  home  the  other  da|^  with 
only  one  man  of  the  first  crew;  the  Fox 
frigate  had  been  there  15  years  ;  the 
Sceptre,  8  years ;  the  Albatross,  1 2,  &c- 
Not  one  farthing  of  pay  had  been  gi¬ 
ven  during  all  that  period  to  all  those 
men.  He  had  made  acalculation  on  the 
Fox  frigate,  and  supposing  only  lOUof 
the  men  returned,  there  would  be  due 
25,0001.  to  the  crew,  not  including 
the  officers.  What  became  of  these 
sums  all  the  while  ?  The  interest  ought 
to  be  accounted  for  to  government,  or 
to  the  seamen  themselves.  The  Wil- 
helmina  had  been  10  years ;  the  Russel, 
7  years ;  the  Drake,  6  years.  Nothing 
would  be  of  greater  service  than  the 
frequently  changing  the  stations  of 
ships,  which  might  be  done  without 
any  inconvenience,  and  even  with  much 
advantage  to  the  East  India  Com¬ 
pany’s  ships.  The  seamen,  from  the 
want  of  their  pay,  had  no  means  of 
getting  many  necessaries  of  the  utnoDst 
consequence  to  their  health  and  com¬ 
fort.” 

Lord  Cochrane  then,  in  that  unhap¬ 
py  manner  which  prevents  his  good 
intentions  from  producing  any  good 
effect,  strayed  off  to  his  favourite  to¬ 
pic,  and  repeated  the  assertion,  that  if 
the  Admiralty  Courts  were  properly 
reformed,  at  least  one  third  of  the  ship! 
in  the  navy  might  be  scored  off.  The 
ministers,”  he  said,  **  exultingly  asked 
what  was  become  of  the  commerce 
France }  I  would  undertake  te  ahevr 
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them,  before  we  were  eigfht-and-forty 
hours  on  the  coast  of  France,  at  least 
SOO  sail  of  the  enemy’s  vessels,  and  I 
would  show  them  too  how  they  could 
be  got  at.  The  inattention  of  govern¬ 
ment  to  the  profligate  waste  of  the 
public  money,  arises  from  their  unwilU 
ingness  to  believe  any  thing  contrary  to 
their  own  crude  notions.  I  affirm,  and 
I  beg  the  house  to  attend  to  my  state¬ 
ment,  for  it  is  as  important  as  the  bu¬ 
siness  of  Mrs  Clarke,  that  in  the  reign 
of  James  II.  the  pay  of  a  captain  of  a 
first  rate  was  80l.  more  than  at  present. 
King  William,  when  he  came  over 
with  his  Dutch  troops,  w'hom  he  was 
much  more  anxious  to  attend  to  than 
he  was  to  attend  to  his  subjects  here, 
took  up  his  pen  and  cut  off  one  half  of 
the  pay  >so  much  for  foreign  troops  : 
but  still,  taking  the  advance  of  prices 
into  view,  King  William  left  it  far  bet¬ 
ter  than  it  is  now.”  He  then  veered 
again  to  the  prize  courts,  and  declared 
that  the  French  coasting  trade  could 
not  be  checked,  unless  greater  encou¬ 
ragement  were  given  to  the  captains. 
If  he  commandra  a  ship  on  the  coast 
of  France,  by  keeping  at  a  good  dis¬ 
tance  he  might  go  to  sleep  ;  but,  in  oy- 
der  to  intercept  coasting  vessels,  the 
captain  must  be  on  deck  watchii^  all 
night.  Was  it  possible  that  omcers 
should  do  this  merely  to  put  money  in 
the  pockets  of  those  who  practised  in 
th#  Admiralty  Court  ?  They  were  cer¬ 
tainly  not  worse  than  other  men  ;  but 
they  were  men,  and  would  be  actuated 
by  the  feelings  of  men.” 

To  this  Captain  Beresford  replied, 
**  that  Lord  Cochrane,  who  had  lately 
been  lounging  over  the  world  in  quest 
of  grievances,  did  not  seem  duly  to 
appreciate  the  exertions  of  the  officers 
employed  off  the  coast  of  France;  they 
wanted  no  stimulus  to  do  their  duty, 
although  they  were  not  always  running 
♦essels  under  batteries  to  get  hold  of 
a  few  crazy  boats,  which  were  worth 
nothing.  The  fact  ts,”  he  continued. 


«  the  noble  lord  was  too  much  upon 
the  vratch  ;  his  own  brother  desired 
me  to  put  him  to  bed,  and  I  did  so 
when  he  was  in  Basque  Roads,  or  he 
would  have  been  worn  out  by  the  ex¬ 
treme  fatigue  which  he  went  through 
previous  to  that  gallant  exploit.”— 
Captain  Bennett,  at  the  close  of  the 
debate,  said,  “  he  had  had  several  con- 
ferences  with  the  Admiralty  on  this 
subject,  and  wished  very  much  that  the 
business  shduld  have  originated  with 
them.  He  therefore  could  not  be 
charged  with  bringing  forward  the 
motion  from  any  desire  of  popularity 
in  the  navy.  In  the  course  of  the  last 
war,  the  marines  at  Malta  received  the 
dollar  at  6s.  lOd.,  while  the  army  took 
it  at  4«.  6d.  In  the  expedition  to 
Walcheren,  the  army  and  navy  were 
ut  on  an  equality  in  this  respect,  and 
e  did  not  see  why  they  should  not  in 
other  instances.”  Mr  Rose  repeated 
his  answer,  that  the  proposed  arrange¬ 
ment  would  produce  more  inconveni* 
ence  to  the  public,  than  advantage  to 
the  navy  ;  and  the  house  then  divided, 
14  for  the  motion,  54  against  it. 

The  pay  of  the  army  was  also  brought 
before  parliament.  General  Gascoigne 
moved  for  a  committee  to  en¬ 
quire  into  the  stale  of  his  ma-  April  4. 
jesty’s  land  forces,  so  far  as'‘ 
related  to  the  distribution  of -money 
granted  by  parliament  for  the-pay  and 
alldwance  thereof.  “At  the  first  es¬ 
tablishment  of  regular  regiments,  in  the 
year  1614,”  he  said,  “  sixpence  per 
day  was  fixed  as  the  regular  pay  of  a 
qpldier ;  that  of  an  ensign,  at  six  days 
pay  of  the  private  ;  the  lieutenants,  at 
eight ;  the  captains,  at  sixteen.  la 
King  William’s  reign,  an  imDrovement 
was  made  in  the  situation  ot  the  army 
officers,  not  by  way  of  increase  of  pay, 
but  of  allowance.  ’  An  injurious  prac¬ 
tice  had  prevailed  of  officers  withdraw¬ 
ing  soldiers  from  the  line  as  servants ; 
in  lieu  thereof,  it  was  settled  that  each 
officer  should  have  a  servant,  or  a  com- 
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pensation  for  one.  In  1695,  a  lieute- 
nant-colonel’a  pay  was  ITs.  ;  it  was 
178.  now,  and  the  income  tax  redu* 
ced  it  to  ISs.  9d.  The  pay  of  a  major 
was  158.  then  ;  it  was  l6s..now,  and  the 
bcome  tax  reduced  it  to  148.  9d.  A 
captain  was  then  98.,  and  after  the  in¬ 
come  tax  was  deducted,  it  amounted 
to  the  same  sum  at  present.  Officers 
had  then  also  certain  perquisites ;  each 
captain  had  the  paying  of  his  own 
company,  and  derived  from  401.  to  501. 
annually  from  non-effectives.  By  Mr 
Burke's  bill,  each  captain  was  allowed 
20l.  a-year  in  place  of  the  stock  purse. 
This  was  taking  the  company  at  the 
low  establishment  of  40  men  ;  but  if 
it  could  have  been  supposed  that  the 
company  might  amount,  as  it  now  did, 
on  an  average  to  80  men,  could  it  be 
thought  that  the  framer  of  the  bill 
would  have  objected  to  make  the  al¬ 
lowance  801.,  and  so  in  proportion  ? 
The  fact  then  was,  that  instead  of  any 
1  increase  having  been  made  to  the  pay, 
or  even  to  the  allowances  of  officers, 
from  the  earliest  times,  the  allowances 
to  which  they  were  entitled  in  1695 
were  infinitely  more  tonsiderable  than 
they  were  now  in  IHll.  He  might 
be  told,  that  the  captain’s  pay  was  in¬ 
creased  in  1806  ;  but  how  was  it  in- 
cr.'sed  ?  A  shilling  and  half-penny’ 
was  given  them  ;  the  shilling  was  im¬ 
mediately  taken  away  by  the  income 
tax,  and  the  half- penny  alone  remain¬ 
ed.  If  it  were  objected  to,  that  the 
antiy,  for  whom  he  now  volunteered  as 
advocate,  had  made  no  remonstrances, 
had  put  in  no  claim  on  the  subject,  he* 
ihould  reply,  that  if  it  had,  he  would 
have  been  the  first  man  in  that  house 
to  resist,  in  the  most  strenuous  manner, 
any  such  claim  ;  because  he  thought  it 
hostile  to  every  principle  of  the  consti- 
tation,  that  an  armed  body  should  be¬ 
come  deliberative.” 

Lord  Palmerston  replied,  he  could 
•ot  help  regretting  that  the  motion 
had  been  brought  forward.  “  There 


was  a  material  distinction  to  be  obser- 
ved  between  the  pay  of  theso'dier  and 
the  pay  of  the  officer ;  that  of  the  sol-' 
dier  was  intended  to  supply  him  with 
the  necessaries  of  life  ;  but  that  of  the 
officer  was  more  in  the  nature  of  an 
honourable  reward  for  his  services,  the 
value  of  which  be  would  appreciate, 
not  so  much  by  the  sum  it  contained, 
as  by  the  principle  upon  which  it  was 
granted.  Besides,  every  officer  enter¬ 
ed  the  army  with  his  eyes  open  ;  he 
knew  what  the  remuneration  was,  and’ 
the  house  might  depend  that  it  was 
not  by  the  addition  of  a  few  shillings  ’ 
in  the  day  that  they  would  obtain  men 
who  would  be  more  ambitious  of  the 
glory  of  their  country.  The  captains' 
had  obtained  an  increase  of  pay,  and' 
the  allowance  for  forage,  lodging,  and 
travelling,  had  been  greatly  increased. 
Was  it  wise,  was  it  prudent,  to  refer  a 
(question  of  this  importance  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  a  committee  ?  The  ap¬ 
pointment  of  such  a  committee  would 
give  rise  to  expectations,  which  it  * 
would  be  wrong  to  encourage,  and 
might  produce  correspondent  claims' 
from  the  navy.  If  the  house  could  be 
assured  that  this  was  a  measure  whicbi 
would  give  full  satisfaction  to  the  ar-  ’ 
my,  there  might  be  some  reason  for 
the  motion ;  but  if  its  effects  would  on¬ 
ly  be  to  open  a'  wide  field  of  inquiry,  ’ 
it  was  a  useless  and  injurious  specula¬ 
tion.  He  was  persuaded,  that  when 
they  considered  the  mischief  which 
might  arise  from  setting  afloat  such 
ideas  in  both  services,  as  the  motion 
was  calculated  to  give  rise  to,  and  re¬ 
flected  how  much  better  any  change 
would  come  from  another  quarter  than 
from  a  committee,  the  house  would 
agree  with  him  in  giving  a  negative  to 
the  motion.” 

In  reply  to  this,  MrHuskisson  said, 
that  if  there  were  any  use  in  the  Com¬ 
mons  House  of  Parliament,  it  was  in 
the  right  and  opportunity  it  afford¬ 
ed  of  discussing  all  public  measures, 
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and  investigating  all  alleged  g^evances 
with  the  freedom  of  truth  ;  and  there 
could  not  be  a  more  dangerous  inno¬ 
vation  upon  one  of  their  oldest  and 
most  essential  privileges,  than  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  resist  the  introduction  of  any 
question,  bycreating  objections  against 
it  out  of  the  imaginary  bad  consequen¬ 
ces  which  it  was  presumed  would  arise 
from  its  discussion.  The  statement  of 
General  Gascoigne,  that  the  pay  of 
the  officers  of  the  army  had  experien¬ 
ced  no  increase  for  the  last  hundred 
years,  was  not  contradicted  :  The  in¬ 
crease  would  not  exceed  80  or  90,00Ul. 
a-^ear ;  and  what  was  that,  compared 
with  the  importance  of  the  object  ? 
**  I  speak,”  said  Mr  Huskisson,  “  in 
the  hearing  of  those  members  of  the 
government,  who  have  thought  it  ne¬ 
cessary  to  raise  their  own  salaries.  I 
do  not  complain  of  this ;  so  far  from  it, 
tSat  1  believe  it  to  have  been  absolute- 
Ij  necessary.  Men  high  in  public  of¬ 
fice  were  so  poorly  paid,  'that  while 
discharging  great  public  trusts,  they 
were  living  upon  their  private  fortunes : 
therefore  1  do  not  complain  of  this  in¬ 
crease,  but  it  is  an  argument  by  analo¬ 
gy  in  favour  of  that  which  is  oow  ask- 
^  for.  The  secretary  at  war  has  said, 
that  the  British  officer  does  not  enter 
the  army  merely  to  obtain  a  subsist¬ 
ence, — he  says  truly.  The  British  of¬ 
ficer  enters  upon  the  career  of  his  pro¬ 
fession  with  too  much  glow  of  heart 
to  think  of  less  than  the  fame  of  a  sol-  - 
dier  ;  bjt  the  country  is  not  the  less 
bound  to  take  care  that  the  British 
officer  shall  not  suffer,  because  he 
thinks  infinitely  more  of  his  profession¬ 
al  honour,  than  of  his  private  emolu¬ 
ment,— of  that  country’s  interest  than 
of  his  own.  Can  be  live  upon  his  pay  ? 
Let  this  be  the  test  of  the  ibquiry, — 
Can  he  live  upon  it  i  And  are  we  not 
bound  in  justice  to  provide,  that  the* 
officer  should  have  at  least  enough  to 
live  upon  ?  But  it  is  apprehended  that 
tlie  agitating  this  question  may  excite 


unreasonable  expectations  in  the  army, 
and  that  an  unfavourable  result  may 
produce  dissatisfaction.  Is  this  to  be 
expected  from  British  officers  ?  I  will 
venture  to  say,  that  if  we  are  capable 
of  suspecting  such  men  of  being  tempt¬ 
ed,  for  a  moment,  by  any  grievances, 
real  or  imaginary,  to  forget  their  great 
duty  to  themselves,  their  honourable 
profession,  and  their  country,  we  are 
unworthy  of  such  an  army.” 

General  Tarleton  admitted  that  the 
officers  had  cause  for  complaint ;  for 
their  pay,  from  that  of  a  field  marshal 
down  to  that  of  an  ensign,  was  not 
sufficient  to  support  them  in  the  rank 
which  they  ought  to  hold.  But  he 
said,  whatever  unpopularity  might  at¬ 
tach  to  him  for  delivering  such  an  opi- 
nron,  he  thought  the  present  question 
ought  not  to  be  agitated  in  a  time  of 
war,  and  wished  therefore  that  the  mo. 
tion  should  be  withdrawn. — General 
Gascoigne  would  not  consent  to  this, 
and  the  motion  was  negatived  without 
a  division.  But  from  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  resisted,  and  the  feeling 
which  was  expressed  on  all  sides,  little 
doubt  could  be  entertained  that  the 
acknowledged  grievance  would  be  re¬ 
medied  at  a  convenient  season. 

Two  other  points,  connected  with 
the  service,  deserve  mention  in  the 
parliamentary  history  of  the  year.  The 
first,  because  it  exemplifies  the  dispo¬ 
sition  of  the  government  to  remove  ex¬ 
isting  evils ;  the  other,  because  it  exhi¬ 
bits  the  manner  in  which  some  of  the 
opponents  of  government  are  ever  rea¬ 
dy  to  take  up  and  circulate  any  tale 
of  imaginary  oppression,  careless  whe¬ 
ther  the  tale  be  true  or  false,  whose 
character  it  may  blacken, 
or  what  mischief  it  may  Mai/  24. 
produce.  Mr  Croker  sta¬ 
ted  to  the  house,  that,  according  to  the 
old  arrangement,  when  a  seaman  was 
permitted  to  procure  a  substitute,  in 
order  to  quit  the  service  himself,  his 
only  course  was  to  apply  to  persons^ 
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called' crimps,  who  charged  at  the  rate 
of  100  guineas  for  an  aUe-bodied  sea¬ 
man,  and  50  for  a  landsman  ;  and  who 
insisted,  that  the  whole  sum  should  be 
deposited  at  first.  Months,  and  even 
years,  therefore,  elapsed  before  the  sub¬ 
stitute  was  found  ;  and  the  individual 
who  paid  his  money,  had  often  sailed 
to  a  foreign  station,  or  perhaps  died, 
before  the  object  was  accomplished. 
Government,  considering  this  a  grie¬ 
vance  which  called  for  its  interference, 
resolved  to  put  an  end  to  the  iniqui¬ 
tous  trade  of  crimps  altogether.  With 
this  view,  the  Board  of  Admiralty  had 
determined  that  the  man  should  be  dis¬ 
charged  the  moment  his  discharge  was 
paid  for,  at  the  rate  of  80  guineas  for 
an  able-bodied  seaman,  and  40  for  a 
landsman  ;  instead  of  the  50  and  the 
hundred,  as  charged  by  the  crimps,  un¬ 
der  all  the  casualties  of  imposition  and 
delay.  The  money  thus  received  was 
earned  to  the  fund  for  raising  volun* 
tecr  seamen,  and  all  the  objects  of  the 
arrangement  were  fully  answered. 

Six  days  before  the  end  of  the  ses- 
«on,  Mr  Brougham  moved  for  minutes 
of  a  court  iiuirtial,  held  at  Barbadoes, 
on  Lieutenant  Richards,  of 
July  18.  his  majesty’s  guard-ship 
Dart,  saying,  •<  that  his 
duty  as  a  member  of  parliament  would 
not  permit  him  to  pass  over  circumstan-, 
ces  which  he  was  in  possession  of,  and 
that  he  brought  it  forward  as  a  case 
for  farther  information.  A  seaman  on 
board  this  ship  was  under  confinement 
for  very  bad  behaviour,  and  during  that 
confinement  made  a  great  noise.  The 
captain  was  on  shore,  and  this  lieute¬ 
nant,  being  much  irritated,  went  to  the 
man  and  inflicted  a  farther  punishment, 
—a  punishment  which  he,  with  great 
pain  and  regret,  believed  existed  in  the 
navy,  the  punishment  of  gagging  ;  it 
consisted  in  stopping  the  mouth  with 
a  piece  of  wood  of  larger  or  smaller 
^mensions,  which,  according  to  its 
■ze,  was  calculated  to  produce  incon¬ 


venience,  torture,  and'even  suffocation. 
In  this  instance,  a  large  piece  of  iron 
was  used.  The  lieutenant  then  went 
ashore,  leaving  the  man  without  any 
sentinel,  and  on  his  return  the  man  was 
dead.  The  body  was  thrown  over 
without  any  coroner’s  inquest,  and  the 
lieutenant  tried,  whether  for  murder  or 
breach  of  discipline,”  Mr  Brougham 
said,  he  did  not  know ;  but  he  was 
acquitted,  and  dismissed  the  service. 
This,”  he  continued,  “  was  not  the 
only  case  of  oppression  and  cruelty  in 
the  navy.  A  naval  captain  on  the 
western  station,  about  two  years  ago, 
acted  with  such  severity  to  his  crew, 
that  to  a  man  they  expressed  their  dis¬ 
content.  One  man,  who  had  been  log¬ 
ged  once  or  twice,  said,  *  that  if  he 
were  sentenced  to  be  Hogged  again,  be 
would  leap  over  board ;’  this  being 
told  the  captain,  he  replied,  *  1  will 
try  the  gentleman.’  Accordingly  the 
man  was  again  sentenced  to  be  flogged, 
and  actually  leapt  into  the  sea.  At 
this  time  the  vessel  was  under  an  easy 
press  of  sail,  and  there  was  a  generu 
cry  of  *  Heave  to,  heave  to ;  lower  the 
boat.’  But  the  captain  said,  *  No ;  if 
the  gentleman  prerers  that  ship  to  this 
he  is  welcome  to  sail  in  it ;’  he  would 
not  permit  any  attempt  to  save  him, 
and  the  man  was  drowned.” 

Mr  Brougham  went  on  to  instance 
other  cases  equally  shocking,  the  ac¬ 
curacy  of  which  may  probably  be  es¬ 
timated  by  the  truth  which  appeared 
in  this  when  it  was  investigated.  He 
eould  not  bring  them  mrward,  he 
said,  because  of  the  lateness  of  the 
session }  he  would,  however,  state  them, 
abstaining  from  mentioning  the  names 
of  the  persons  accused.— With  regard 
to  the  specifio  case  of  Lieutenant 
Richards,  from  which  Mr  Brougham 
had  taken  occasion  to  throw  out  these 
vague  and  unsupported  accusations,  the 
Fimt  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  replied, 
that  he  had  no  objection  to  produce 
the  sentence  of  the  court  martial,  which 
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concerning  the  practice  of  tending 
convicts  on  board  men  of  war,  he  de> 
dared,  that  fur  seTeral  years  the  Ad¬ 
miralty  had  oppo!«d  it  with  the  ut¬ 
most  determination. 

Mr  ,  Brougham  declared,  in  reply, 
that  he  had  not  heard  a  single  argu¬ 
ment  against  the  production  of  the 
minutes  of  evdcnce.  The  officer,  he 
admitted,  could  not  be  affected  by 
them,  for  it  would  be  impossible  to  try 
him  again  ;  but  there  were  two  parties 
whom  their  production  might  affect,— 
the  court  martial,  and  the  Admiralty, 
by  whom  the  trial  by  court  martial 
was  ordered."  Being  here  reminded, 
that  the  trial  had  been  ordered  by  the 
admiral  on  the  station,  not  by  the 
Admiralty,  he  asserted,  that  the  case 
ought  to  have  been  tried,  not  by  a 
court  martial,  but  by  the  Admiralty's 
jurisdiction.  Here  he  was  again  cor¬ 
rected,  and  informed  by  Mr  Perceval, 
that  the  act  of  parliament  expressly 
declared,  **  that  any  one  accused  of  ha¬ 
ving  committed  a  murder  in  the  fleet, 
should  be  tried  by  a  court  martial." 
Then  passing  to  his  anonymous  char¬ 
ges,  Mr  Brougham  said,  **  that,  as  to 
mentioning  the  names  of  those  from 
whom  he  received  his  information,  he 
should  be  very  cautious.  He  did  not 
mean  to  say,  that  the  Board  of  Admi¬ 
ralty  would  distinctly  visit  their  re¬ 
sentment  on  such  individuals  ;  they 
would  not,  for  instance,  put  them  at 
the  bottom  of  the  list ;  they  would 
not  set  a  black  mark  against  them  in 
the  Admiralty  books;  but  they  would 
set  a  black  mark  against  them  in  their 
own  minds  ;  they  would  be  biassed  to 
their  future  prejudice  ;  and  this  he  said 
without  any  reference  to  any  particu¬ 
lar  set  of  men,  for  he  should  have  the 
same  apprehension  were  his  own  poli¬ 
tical  friends  in  office.”  Mr  Perceval 
observed  upon  this,  “  that  the  honour¬ 
able  and  learned  gentleman  must  enter¬ 
tain  a  strange  notion  of  the  efi'ects  of 
•ffice,  if  he  conceived  that  persons  in 
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office  would  set  a  black  mark  in  their 
minds  against  the  name  of  a  man  who 
gave  information  of  a  foul  murder ; 
and  that  they  would  be  indisposed  for 
that  reason  to  do  any  thing  kind  or 
fair  by  such  an  individual.  So  strong¬ 
ly  was  the  honourable  and  learned 
gentleman  impressed  with  the  notion,  . 
tltat  he  thought  even  his  own  friends, 
were  they  in  power,  would  be  influen¬ 
ced  by  considerations  of  this  nature^ 
The  observation  would  be  unfortanate 
for  the  honourable  and  learned  gentle¬ 
man,  if  at  any  future  time  he  should 
himself  get  into  office,  inasmuch  as  it 
might  be  supposed  to  proceed  from  a 
conviction  of  what  would  be  his  own 
feelings  under  similar  circumstances." 
Mr  Perceval  then  expressed  his  regret 
that  Mr  Brougham  should  have  stated 
so  many  anonymous  instances  of  mis¬ 
conduct,  which  was,  in  fact,  bringing 
the  charge  against  the  whole  service. 

“  It  will  be  generally  circulated," 
said  he,  “  that,  were  it  not  for  the  ap¬ 
prehension  of  a  black  mark  in  the 
minds  of  the  Admiralty,  many  persona 
would  come  forward  to  support  these 
complaints ;  all  this  will  do  infinite 
mischief.  Let  the  honourable  and 
learned  gentleman  place  himself  in  the 
situation  of  the  officers  on  the  western 
station,  and  then  say  how  he  should 
feel  under  that  general  imputation, 
which  the  publication.of  charges  not 
specifically  made  against  any  particu¬ 
lar  individual  by  name  must  necessvi- 
ly  bring  upon  the  whole  body." 

In  consequence  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  secretary  of  the  Admir^ty 
called  upon  him  to  state  the  name 
of  the  ship  from  which  the  man  had 
jumped  overboard,  Mr  Ik-ougham  spe¬ 
cified  it  to  Mr  Croker;  but  he  did 
not  do  this  till  the  day  before  the  ses¬ 
sion  closed,  when,  of  course,  it  was 
not  possible  that  enquiry  could  be 
made  in  time  to  refute  the  misrepre¬ 
sentation  as  publicly  as  it  had  been 
made.  The  Admiralty,  however,  wit% 
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its  characteristic  activity,  immediately 
investigated  the  business  ;  a  lieutenant, 
who  had  at  the  time  belonged  to  the 
ship  in  question,  was  found,  and  his 
deposition  related  the  circumstances  as 
they  had  really  occurred.  The  sufferer 
was  ordered  to  be  flogged,  not  to  try 
whether  he  would  fulfil  his  intention 
of  jumping  overboard,  (for  no  such  in' 
tention  had  been  expressed  on  his  part, 
and  still  less  had  any  such  diabolical 
purpose  of  provoking  him  to  effect  it 
ever  entered  the  heart  of  the  captain,) 
but  because  he  had  been  asleep  below 
during  his  watch  ;  an  offence  of  which 
he  had  repeatedly  been  guilty.  It  was 
true  that  he  jumped  overboard ;  the 
lieutenant,  who  made  this  deposition, 
was  at  the  time  standing  by  the  cap- 
tain,  where  he  heard,  and  could  not 
but  hear,  every  word  which  the  captain 
spoke  ;  it  was  false  that  the  captain  had 
used  the  words  imputed  to  him,  or  any 
words  of  the  like  import ;  it  was  false 
that  no  efforts  were  made  to  save  the 
man  ;  the  ship  was  put  back,  and  the 
boat  lowered  ;  and  it  was  equally  false, 
*  and  e([ually  calumnious,  that  the  crew 
to  a  man  expressed  their  discontent 
against  the  captmti  for  his  habitual  se- 
verity,  for  he  was  both  beloved  and 


respected  by  them. — The  captain,  a-’ 

{gainst  whom  this  accusation  of  nothing 
ess  than  wanton  murder  had  been  thus  ‘ 
groundlessly  thrown  out,  is  one  of  the 
most  able  men,  and  distinguished  ofii-. 
cers  in  the  British  service.  But  such 
is  the  system  of  these  popular  reform¬ 
ers,  like  the  stone  lions  of  the  State 
Inquisition  at  Venice,  they  are  ready 
to  receive  all  accusations,  however  un¬ 
supported,  and  open-mouthed  to  repeat 
them,  careless  whom  or  what  they  in¬ 
jure,  so  they  can  but  ^ain  popularity. 
Mr  Brougham,  too,  in  his  vocation, 
had  long  been  accustomed  to  make 
hardy  assertions  in  a  well-known  jour¬ 
nal,  where  the  correctness  of  any  as¬ 
sertion  has  usually  been  a  secondary 
consideration. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that,  at  the 
close  of  the  preceding  year,  an  order 
had  been  issued  from  the  Admiralty, 
directing  that  every  ship  and  vessel  of 
war  should  send  in  quarterly  returns, 
stating  what  punishments  had  been  in¬ 
flicted  and  for  what  crimes,  and  spe¬ 
cifying  the  date  of  both  crimes  and 
punishments.  In  'reality^  reforms  of 
this  kind,  and  practicable  reforms  of 
every  kindi  are  as  much  the  inclination 
as  they  are  the  interest  of  government, 
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The  supplies  voted  for  the  year  a- 
inounted  to  56,Q21»869l.,  of  which  the 
proportion  for  Ireland  was  6t569>000l.; 
♦9f  l' 52,8691.  were  therefore  to  ^  pro¬ 
vided  by  England.  12,000,0001.  of  Ex- 
chequer  bills  were  funded,  which,  with 
a  loan  of  7,500,0001.,  crea- 
May  20.  ted  a  charge  of  1,215,8191. 

It  was  not,  however,  neces¬ 
sary  to  impose  any  new  taxes ;  for 
though  the  customs  fell  short  by  about 
200,0001.  of  their  amount  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year,  the  increase  in  the  excise 
balanced  this  de&ciency  ;  the  post-of¬ 
fice  revenue  and  the  stamp  duties  had 
greatly  increased,  and,  on  the  whole, 
the  consolidated  fund  afforded  a  sur¬ 
plus  of  five  millions.  The  duty  on  hats 
was  taken  off,  because  it  had  been  im¬ 
possible  to  enforce  it,  as  had  been  the 
case  formerly  with  a  similar  tax  on 
gloves.  Mr  Perceval  said,  “  that  if 
any  person  should  imagine  it  might  be 
expedient  to  impose  taxes,  in  lieu  of 
them,  on  coats,  waistcoats,  shoes,  or 
leather  breeches,  and,  in  consequence, 
should  be  disposed  to  suggest  such 
modes  of  supply  to  government,  it 
might  be  a  great  relief,  both  to  those 
persons  who  were  so  kindly  ready  to 
lurnish  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche¬ 
quer  with  the  ways  and  means  of  the 
year,  and  to  that  individual  himself,  if 
ne  stated,  that  he  did  not  consider  it 
expedient  to  tax  articles  of  dress.  This 
notice,”  he  added,  would  not  appear 
superfluous  to  the  committee,  if  they 


were  aware  how  man^  letters  he  was 
constantly  receiving,  in  which  not  on¬ 
ly  every  habiliment  which  could  be 
named,  but  even  the  bolts,  bandies, 
latches,  and  other  appendages  of  doom 
and  windows,  were  recommended,  by 
well-intentioned  persons,  as  fit  objects 
for  taxation.”  The  committee  of  sup¬ 
ply  had  voted  an  additional  penny  per 
pound  uponcotton  wool  from 
America,  which  was  esti-  May  23. 
mated  at  147,0001.  This 
was  objected  to  by  Sir  Robert  Peel 
and  Mr  baring,  who  argued  that  it 
was  impolitic  to  impose  a  tax  upon  the 
raw  material.  Mr  baring  added,  that 
in  other  times  such  an  impost  would 
not  have  been  hazarded,  for  the  manu¬ 
factures  of  Germany  would  in  that  case 
have  driven  ours  out  of  the  market;  and 
he  reminded  the  house,  that  the  cotton 
manufactory  was  a  very  growing  one  in 
America ;  which  country  already  ex- 

gorted  a  large  quantity  of  cotton  twist. 

heeps  wool,  he  said,  was  a  much  fitter 
articleof  taxation,  however  the  country 
gentlemen  might  be  prejudiced  against 
taxing  it  ;  but  our  cotton  manufac¬ 
tures  might  be  undersold  or  excluded, 
and  our  woollen  could  not  be  rivalled. 
Mr  Whitbread  also  opposed  the  in¬ 
tended  impost,  and  reprobated  the 
mode  in  which,  for  fivc-and-twenty 
years,  Mr  Rose  had  introduced  such 
taxes  from  time  to  time,  under  the  spe¬ 
cious  name  of  regulations.  To  these 
arguments  Mr  Perceval  replied,  that 


so 
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an  additional  tax  of  one  penny  upon 
the  pound  could  not  possibly  have  any 
prejudicial  effect  upon  a  commodity 
ivhich  varied  in  price  from  twelve  pence 
to  two>and- sixpence.  Finding,  how> 
ever,  that  an  alarm  had  gone  abroad, 
as  if  the  effect  would  be  exceedingly 
injurious  to  the  cotton  trade,  he  con¬ 
sented  to  withdraw  it.  “Such 
JHa^  24.  ample  provision,’*  he  said, 
“  had  bwn  made  for  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  year,  that  he  thought  it 
unnecessary  to  lay  on  any  additional 
duties,  but  such  as  were  dictated  by 
commercial  policy,  and  regarded  as  ju¬ 
dicious  regulations.  This  duty  was 
considered  to  be  such.  But  as  the 
arties  who  would  be  affected  by  the 
ill  were  now  suffering  from  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  times,  if,  after  this  appre¬ 
hension  of  its  injurious  tendency  had 
been  expressed,  he  were  to  persist 
in  it,  it  might  have  appeared  to  them 
an  insulting  aggravation  oT  their  pre¬ 
sent  embarrassments.” 

Two  millions  and  a  half  had  been 
borrowed  in  J  reland  for  the  service  of 
that  country,  and  four  and  a  half  in 
England.  Mr  Perceval  said,  *<he  trust¬ 
ed  the  committee  would  think  with 
him,  that,  in  the  present  distressed  state 
of  the  Irish  hnances,  the  expences  of 
that  part  which  was  raised  here  should 
be  charged  on  the  consolidated  fund  of 
England  (as  a  loan  to  Ireland,)  in  or¬ 
der  to  procure  the  public  creditor  a 
permanent  security  ;  and  for  at  least 
twelve  months,  while  an  inquiry  was 
making  into  the  finances  of  that  coun¬ 
try,  to  bear  the  interest  of  the  money 
40  raised.  A  sufficient  sum  was  left 
from  the  surplus  of  the  consolidated 
fund  to  bear  this  charge.”  “  This  mea- 
sure,”MrFo8tersaid,when  he  brought 
the  Irish  budget  forward,  “  was  a  proof, 
nut  only  of  great  liberality,  but  of 
great  wisdom  ;  and  indeed  the  whole 
conduct  of  Great  Britain  towards  Ire¬ 
land,  with  respect  to  pecuniary  mat- 
|(rs,  bad  been  marked  with  the  great¬ 


est  liberality.  Sums  had  been  readily 
voted  for  building  churches,  for  pro¬ 
moting  the  residence  of  the  clergy,  for 
public  institutions,  and  for  seminaries 
of  education  ;  warehouses  had  been 
extended,  light-houses  constructed  : 
he  did  not  know  a  single  object  that 
served  to  contribute  to  the  prosperity, 
the  morality,  and  information  of  the 
prople  of  Ireland,  which  the  United 
Parliament  had  not  most  chearfully 
and  liberally  supported.  The  princi¬ 
ple  upon  which  he  wished  to  proceed 
in  taxation,  as  far  as  it  could  conve¬ 
niently  be  carried,  was  that  of  equali- 
xing  the  taxes  of  Ireland  with  those 
of  England  in  the  correspondent  arti¬ 
cle.  Tobacco  had  been  taxed  in  Ire¬ 
land  ever  since  a  tax  was  known 
there, — he  proposed  to  raise  the  duty 
to  the  same  amount  as  in  England.  A 
similar  addition  upon  hemp,  on  cotton 
wool  imported  in  foreign  ships,  and  on 
American  timber,  were  all  the  duties 
which  he  should  propose,  and,  as  had 
been  done  in  England,  he  should  take 
off  the  duty  upon  hats.  He  should 
be  sorry  to  sit  down,”  he  added,  “  after 
the  various  reports  that  had  gone 
abroad  respecting  the  situation  of  th» 
sister  kingdom,  if  he  did  not  endeavour 
to  correct  some  misrepresentations  as 
to  the  state  of  its  prosperity.  Before 
the  year  1802,  the  exports  had  never 
been  known  to  rise  above  7,000,0001. ; 
in  1 808,  they  advanced  to  10,000,0001  ; 
in  1809,  they  failed;  again,  in  1810, 
they  rose  to  10,711,0001. ;  and  upon 
an  average  of  the  last  three  years,  they 
were  upwards  of  10,(i00,0()0l.  annual¬ 
ly.  The  foreign  roods  exported,  pre¬ 
vious  to  1802,  had  never  exceeded 
370,0001. ;  since  that  period  the  amount 
was  progressively  increasing,  until,  in 

1810,  it  advanced  to  840,0001.,  and,  ia 

181 1,  to  920,0001.  Upon  the  whole, 
the  balance  of  trade  was  in  our  favour 
from  the  year  1802,  and  in  the  last 
year  amounted  to  2,189,0001.  The 
exchange  had  been  steady  for  the  Iasi 
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four  or  five  years.  Her  tillage  was 
«o  far  improvedt  that  the  had  never 
exported  to  much  com  as  in  the  last 
two  years.  The  linen  trade  was  de- 
chning  every  where ;  but  less  there 
than  any  where  else.  The  provision 
trade  had  rather  fallen  off ;  but  there 
■were  quantities  which  went  abroad  and 
were  distributed  among  the  fleet,  which 
never  appeared  in  the  books.  Live 
cattle  bad  been  exported  in  great  quan¬ 
tities  ;  insomuch,  that  it  had  risen  from 
60001.  to  S9,000L,  or  something  near 
it." 

Sir  JohnNewportadmitted,  in  reply, 
« that  Ireland  had  improved  since  the 
Union  ;  but  he  did  not  think  it  follow¬ 
ed,  that  she  would  not  have  improved 
with  greater  rapidity  if  the  Union  had 
never  taken  place,  and  he  denied  that 
she  carried  in  her  improvement  a  ca¬ 
pacity  for  taxation.  The  revenues  of 
Ireland  made  no  prog^ss  adequate 
to  her  debt,  and  as  soon  as  any  tax 
was  attempted  to  be  increased  upon 
tobacco,  wine,  or  tea,  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  those  articles  fell  off,  and  the 
produce,  instead  of  advancing,  fell  back. 
If  there  were  one  article  upon  which 
he  should  be  more  unwilling  to  in¬ 
crease  the  duty  than  upon  any  other, 
it  would  be  tobacco  ;  all  former  at¬ 
tempts  to  increase  the  revenue  from  it 
had  been  unfortunate,  and  he  was  not 
sure  bat  that  lessening  the  duty  would 
have  been  a  better  way  to  improve  the 
produce.  Mr  Foster  had  taken  the 
revenue  last  year  at  four  millions  and  a 
half;  it  had  produced  only  3,700,0001., 
and  yet  he  persisted  this  year  in  taking 
it  at  the  same  rate.  Why  should  he 
go  on  with  this  fallacy  f  Would  it  not 
be  better  for  parliament  to  know,  and 
to  meet  the  evil  day  ?” — Mr  Shaw,  af¬ 
ter  shewing  in  what  manner  the  duties 
on  wine,  tea,  currants,  and  raisins,  had 
decreased  in  the  last  two  years,  said, 
he  was  sorry  be  could  not  persuade 
Mr  Foster  to  put  an  increased  duty 
upon  spirits  ;  that  indeed  would  be  a 


H 

tax  productive  not  only  of  revenue^ 
but  of  the  most  beneficial  consequen¬ 
ces  in  other  respects. 

Upon  this  subject,  which  is  of  such 
vital  importance  to  the  civilization  of 
Ireland,  Mr  Shaw  spoke  more  at 
length,  when  Mr  Grattan 
presented  a  petition  from  May  16. 
the  Irish  brewers,  praying, 
that  the  duty  of  Ss.  6d.  per  galloa 
upon  spirits  should  be  restored  to  its 
former  rate  of  5s.  8d.,  and  moved 
that  it  should  be  referred  to  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  whole  house.  “  The 
question,"  Mr  Shaw  said,  “  was,  in 
effect,  whether,  it  was  for  the  interest 
of  Ireland  that  the  breweries  of*  that 
country  should  exist  at  all.  Since  the 

frreat  reduction  of  the  duty  on  spirits, 
le  believed  there  was  no  gentleman 
who  had  been  for  any  time  in  that  coun¬ 
try,  without  being  sensibly  struck  by 
the  rapid  and  lamentable  change  in  the 
general  habits  and  morals  of  the  lower 
orders.  From  his  own  knowledge  he 
could  affirm,  that  the  change  had  been 
felt  in  Dublin  to  an  extent  which 
might  of  itself  be  sufficient  to  awaken 
the  attention  of  parliament  to  this  very 
important  question.  Even  if  the  re¬ 
duction  of  this  tax  had  had  no  inju¬ 
rious  effects  upon  the  revenue,  still  we 
should  pause  before  we  made  the  vices 
and  dissolute  habits  of  the  people  a 
source  of  revenue  to  the  government. 
But  to  try  it  on  its  own  ground, — the 
measure  was  introduced  to  the  house 
as  a  mere  experiment  to  suppress  illi¬ 
cit  distillation,  and  that  experiment 
had  totally  failed.  No  stills  had  taken 
out  licences  in  the  district  where  illi¬ 
cit  distillation  was  known  to  abound, 
and  little  or  no  spirits  had  been  trans¬ 
mitted  into  those  districts  from  the 
licenced  distilleries  in  the  other  parts 
of  the  country.  It  appeared,  from  the 
monthly  reports  of  the  various  hospi¬ 
tals,  that  the  patients  admitted,  and 
the  deaths,  in  consequence  of  excessive 
drinking,  had  gone  on  in  such  a  rapid 
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•progresBion,  that  the  number  of  sick 
tiad  doubled,  and  that  of  the  deaths 
tripled,  within  a  very  short  time.” 
Sir  J.  Newport  supported  this  state¬ 
ment,  adding,  that,  as  a  man  in  Ireland 
could  now  get  completely  drunk  for 
fourpence,  no  workman  would  work 
more  than  two  days  in  the  week.  This 
was  of  course  destructive  of  all  good 
order ;  and  the  consequence  must  be, 
that  a  military  force  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  controul  the  excesses  of  a  po¬ 
pulace  maddened  by  habitual  intoxi¬ 
cation  with  ardent  spirits. — Mr  Fos¬ 
ter  replied,  that  he  should  be  ashamed 
to  hold  his  office  one  hour,  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  a  revenue  at  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  the  motals  of  the  Irish  peo¬ 
ple.  The  reduction  had  certainly  been 
intended  as  a  means  of  putting  down 
illicit  distillation,  and  the  experiment 
had  not  failed ;  for  it  appeared,  by  the 
returns  of  the  revenue  officers  for  the 
quarter  ending  at  Christmas  last,  that 
the  seizures  amounted  to  572  stills, 
S78  kegs,  344  worms,  5362  utensils, 
2300  gallons  of  spirits,  and  150,000 
gallons  of  pot-ale  :  He  denied  also 
tliat  spirits  were  so  much  cheaper,  as 
had  bwn  represented  ;  in  1304,  they 
•were  7s.  7d.  a  gallon,  and  they  were 
DOW  8s.  6d.  However,  he  said,  he 
should  not  object  to  the  committee. — 
Lord  Castlereagh  confirmed  the  state¬ 
ment,  that  drunkenness  had  greatly 
increased  in  Ireland,  and  that  the  re¬ 
duction  of  the  duty  on  spirits  was  ge¬ 
nerally  believed  to  be  the  cause, — a 
cause  indeed  sufficiently  manifest. 

The  committee  was  accordingly  ap¬ 
pointed,  and  thus  the  first  step  taken 
towards  remedyir\g  an  acknowledged 
evil.  An  attempt  of  Mr  Perceval’s, 
to  admit  sugar  into  our  distilleries 
upon  equal  terms  with  grain,  was  not 
to  successful.  This  was  a  subject  up¬ 
on  which  he  had  to  contend  with,  the 
short-sighted  selfishness  of  the  landed 
interest,  and  with  the  prejudices  of  a 
lew  wiser  men.  Mr  Curwen  opposed 


it,  as  a  measure  of  the  most  pernicious 
tendency,  and  deprecated  the  idea  of 
preferring  the  colonial  to  the  agricul¬ 
tural  interest. — Mr  Coke,  of  Norfolk, 
asked,  what  did  the  colonies  furnish 
to  the  country  in  comparison  ?  The 
question,  he  said,  was,  whether  en¬ 
couragement  should,  or  should  not,  be 
given  to  the  growth  of  grain  :  if  the 
agriculturist  did  not  get  a  fair  remu¬ 
nerating  price,  barley  would  not  be 
cultivated,  cattle  would  not  be  fed, 
and  the  London  market  would  feel 
the  effects. — Even  Mr  Davies  Giddy, 
whose  judgement  is  so  seldom  erro¬ 
neous,  declared  h'mself  averse  to  the 
measure,  as  one,  which,  by  discoura¬ 
ging  the  cultivation  of  grain,  tended 
to  put  us  in  the  power  of  our  conti¬ 
nental  enemy  ;  The  most  efficacious 
mode  of  avoiding  this,  he  said,  was  to 
permit  the  free  distillation  of  spirits 
from  grain,  unfettered  by  any  compe¬ 
tition  whatever.  And  Sir  John  Sin¬ 
clair  opposed  it,  because,  he  argued, 
the  growers  of  barley  alone  ought  not, 
out  of  all  the  community,  to  bear  the 
burden  of  relieving  the  West  India 
proprietors.  If  rehef  was  to  be  given. 
It  should  be  from  the  common-stock. 
Mr  Fuller,  in  replying  to  arguments  of 
this  strain,  said,  **  that  he  voted  on  the 
subject  as  independently  as  any  man  j 
for  if  they  would  not  allow  him  to 
distil  his  sugar,  his  barley  in  Sussex 
would  sell  the  better.  Bullion  had 
gone  abroad  ior  com,  till  we  had  not 
a  guinea  remaining,  and  this  measure 
would  help  to  keep  our  money  at 
home.  The  property  of  the  land  own¬ 
ers  had  risen  from  30  to  40  per  cent., 
while  that  of  the  poor  West  India  pro¬ 
prietors  had  fallen  50  per  cent. ;  yet  the 
West  India  interest  supplied  the  coun¬ 
try  with  ships  and  seamen.”  Mr  Mar- 
ryatt  said,  “  that  if  the  agriculturists 
persisted  in  claiming  the  monopoly, 
they  were  bound  to  show  that  they 
were  capable  of  completing  the  sup¬ 
port.  So  far,  however,  were  they 
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from  manifesting  that  ability,  that  to 
the  amount  of  7,000,0001.  had  been  im. 
ported  in  the  course  of  last  year.  The 
stock  was  well  known  at  present,  and 
it  could  scarcely  be  said  to  afford  a 
proper  opportunity  for  adopting  any 
step  which  would  have  the  effect  of 
making  bread  dear,  as  the  rejection  of 
the  present  measure  inevitably  would. 
It  had  been  said,  that  the  measxrc 
would  make  meat  dear.  How  that 
could  be,  he  was  unable  to  discover  ; 
for  it  would  make  the  food  of  cattle 
cheaper.  The  West  India  planters 
contributed  much  to  support  the  ex. 
pences  of  the  country,  and  if  they 
were  reduced  to  a  situation  in  which 
they  could  do  so  no  longer,  the  ex¬ 
pence  must  fall  on  the  landholders. 
He  therefore  cautioned  the  landed  in¬ 
terest  how  they  resisted  such  measures 
as  the  present,  and  recommended  that 
they  might  bear  their  fair  share  of  the 
buidensof  the  country,  without  shew¬ 
ing  such  an  invincible  repugnance  to 
sacrifice  their  interest  to  the  public 
good.” 

It  was  well  remarked  by  Mr  Per¬ 
ceval,  that  agriculture  and  commerce 
depended  one  on  the  other,  and  that 
to  neglect  either  was  to  injure  both. 

It  might  be  a  question,”  he  said, 
**  whether  or  not  the  measure  ought  in 
policy  to  be  adopted.  But  there  was 
nothing  in  it  which  could  reasonably 
excite  alarm.  Three  years  ago,  when 
the  distilling  from  corn  was  prohibited, 
it  was  predicted  that  its  consequences 
must  be  ruinous ;  that  the  spirit  of 
agriculture  must  be  instantly  annihila¬ 
ted,  and  a  period  put  at  once  to  the 
cultivation  of  barley.  What  was  the 
fact  ?  Why,  the  prophecy  was  com¬ 
pletely  fali^ed  ;  and  it  was  now  said 
there  was  so  much  barley  wherever 
they  turned  their  eyes,  that  it  would 
fetch  no  price  whatever.  But  it  was 
well  known  that  the  produce  of  the 
island,  for  many  years,  had  not  been 
equal  to  its  consumption ;  and  this  was 


clearly  made  manifest  from  the  imports 
of  grain  during  those  periods.  The 
price  at  which  it  was  proposed  to  dis¬ 
til  from  sugar,  would  leave  a  fair  com¬ 
petition  between  the  two  interests. 
Within  the  last  two  years,  while  the 
rohibition  was  going  on,  agriculture 
ad  materially  increased.  JLast  year 
not  less  than  153  inclosure  bills  were 
passed.  In  the  present  year,  168  bills 
of  the  same  nature  were  passed  for 
England  alone,  of  which  number  24 
were  for  the  county  which  gentlemen 
opposite  wished  the  house  to  believe 
as  the  most  depressed,  namely,  Nor¬ 
folk.  In  Wales,  nineteen  also  were 
passed.  To  talk  of  danger,  therefore, 
to  the  agricultural  interests.  Was  a  mere 
phantom,  for  no  danger  was  to  be  ap¬ 
prehended.  Notwithstanding  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  the  bill,  it  was  a  fact  that  barley 
rose  in  price  iu  the  market.*' 

The  bill  past  the  Commons,  but  was 
thrown  out  by  the  Lords,  not  withstand- 
ingthe  unanswerable  argumentsofLord 
Holland  in  its  support.  **  The  object 
of  the  bill,”  he  saio,  ”  was  simply  this, 
not  that  the  West  India  colonist  should 
be  let  into  competition  with  the  grower 
of  barley,  but  that  when  barley  had 
reached  a  price  to  let  in  the  foreign 
farmer,  that  then  the  West  India  co¬ 
lonist  should  be  let  into  the  market  for 
the  distilleries,  instead  of  the  farmers 
of  France  ;  and  surely,  when  the  enor¬ 
mous  sum  we  had  paid  during  the 
last  year  to  our  enemies  for  our  com 
was  tor  a  moment  considered,  it  must 
be  deemed  an  object  of  sound  policy 
to  give  that  advantage  to  our  own  dis¬ 
tressed  colonists,  instead  of  giving  it  to 
the  farmers  of  France.  This  was  the 
ground  upon  which  the  bill  was  found¬ 
ed.  When  the  barley  here  had  reach¬ 
ed  38s.  per  quarter,  it  was  known  tlutt, 
by  the  existing  laws,  importation  was 

fiermittcd,  and  the  foreign  farmer  was 
et  into  the  market.  Surely,  then,  it  was 
not  too  much  to  ask  for  our  own  West 
India  colonist  to  be  let  into  the  mar- 
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ket  with  augar  for  the  distilleries  when 
barley  had  reached  the  price  of  SSs. 
per  quarter.’* 

Lord  Grenrille,  howerer,  insisted, 

that  from  the  nature  of  the  prorisions 
of  the  bill,  a  bounty  was  in  fact  given 
on  the  use  of  sugar  in  the  distilleries,  to 
the  exclusion  of  our  own  barley,  and 
to  the  vital  injury  of  the  real  interests 
of  the  country,  by  lesseningjthe  demand, 
and  consequently  (hminishing  the  sup* 
ply  of  food  at  a  time  when  it  was  more 
than  ever  necessary  to  increase  our  in* 
ternal  resources.  He  could  not  cun* 
ceive  any  thin^  more  injurious  than 
this  intermeddling  species  of  policy, 
interfering  with  and  diverting  the  re* 
gular  course  of  nature,  and  affecting 
to  regulate  by  an  imaginary  rule  the 
prices  of  articles  which  ought  to  be 
left  to  find  their  own  level.” 

These  arguments,  or  rather  the  un* 
lucky  prejudices  whereon  they  were 
founded,  prevailed  ;  and  a  bill,  which 
would  have  relieved  the  West  India 
proprietors,  preserved  in  the  country 
the  enormous  sums  of  money  which 
France  drew  from  it  in  payment  for 
com,  and  lessened  the  evils  of  impend* 
ing  scarcity,  was  rejected  by  the  voices 
of^  peers  to  36. 

Early  in  the  session,  a  select  com* 
mittee  was  appointed  to  enquire  into 
the  state  of  commercial  ere* 
March  1.  dit.  They  reported  that 
“  great  embarrassment  and 
distress  were  felt  among  the  manufac* 
turers  in  the  cotton  trade,  principally 
arising  out  of  excessive  speculations  to 
South  America.  The  exporters  failmg 
^  in  their  adventure,  could  not  pay  the 
manufacturers  when  their  bills  became 
due.  Many  of  them  became  bank* 
rupts ;  and  thus  the  manufacturers  had 
their  property  lying  dead  in  bankrupts 
estates.  In  the  course  of  nine,  twelve, 
or  fifteen  months,  a  considerable  part 
of  their  capital  would,  no  doubt,  re¬ 
turn  ;  but  while  they  were  deprived  of 
it,  many  of  the  weaker  were  broken 


down,  and  others  went  on  with  great 
difficulty.  A  little  aid  from  govern¬ 
ment  would  enable  those  who  had  ca¬ 
pital  to  retain  a  certain  proportion  of 
their  workmen ;  but  without  relief  they 
must  be  broken  down  also,  and  their’ 
workmen,  with  their  families,  left  with¬ 
out  means  of  subsistence.  The  cotton 
manufactory  had  been  carried  to  a  pro¬ 
digious  extent.  The  value  of  cotton 
manufactures  exported  from  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  in  1307  was  9,846,8891.  ;  it  in¬ 
creased  three  millions  in  the  ensuing 
year  ;  in  1 809  there  was  a  farther  in¬ 
crease,  to  the  amount  of  six  millions  ; 
and  the  exports  in  the  first  three  quar¬ 
ters  of  the  year  1810,  when  the  dis¬ 
tress  began  to  be  strongly  felt,  were 
13,761,1361.  The  pressure  was  chief¬ 
ly  felt  in  Glasgow  and  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  ;  and  the  Scotch  banks,  sharing 
in  the  distress,  because  they  had  their 
capital  locked  up  in  bills,  the  payment 
of  which  was  suspended,  were  incapa¬ 
citated  from  affording  farther  assist¬ 
ance.  In  the  woollen  trade,  the  diffi¬ 
culties  were  not  felt  to  such  an  extent 
as  would  by  any  means  justify  a  call 
upon  parliament  for  relief :  but  they 
pressed  heavily  upon  the  importers  of 
produce  from  the  foreign  West  India 
islands  and  from  South  America  ;  for 
great  part  of  the  returns  for  the  ma¬ 
nufactures  which  were  exported  to 
those  parts  of  the  world  came  in  sugar 
and  coffee,  which  were  not  entitled  to' 
sale  in  the  home  market,  and  there  were 
no  immediate  means  of  realizing  their 
value.  Other  branches  of  trade  also 
were  affected,  and  the  existing  di'atresi' 
was  aggravated  by  the  extent  to  which 
the  system  of  warehousing  had  been 
carried.  Since  the  opening  of  the  West 
India  and  London  Docks,  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  under  the  warehousing  act,  had 
become  a  free  port,  where  foreign 
goods  of  almost  every  description  were 
brought  and  deposited,  to  be  exported 
again  without  payment  of  importation 
duties.  Of  this  the  merchants  of  other 
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countries,  whether  neutrals,  enemies, 
or  allies,  had  eagerly  availed  them* 
selves.  From  the  peninsula,  for  in- 
stance,  such  goods  as  had  not  been 
imported  on  British  account,  the  na¬ 
tive  merchants  had  been  anxious  to  send 
here  for  safety,  and,  in  fact,  at  this  time 
we  were  exporting  Portugue/.e  wines 
back  *o  Portugal.  While  importa¬ 
tions  from  Europe,  not  the  result  of  a 
demand  for  them,  had  been  thus  oc¬ 
casioned,  the  produce  of  Spanish  and 
Portugueze  America,  from  which  we 
formerly  received  little  property  direct, 
except  bullion,  came  to  fill  the  ware¬ 
houses,  and  for  a  time  to  exhaust  the 
capitals  of  our  merchants.  Our  con¬ 
quests  had  the  same  tendency.  We 
received  the  produce  of  the  French, 
the  Dutch,  and  the  Danish  colonies, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  produce  of 
St  Domingo  ;  and  in  Europe,  immense 
importations  had  come  from  places 
where  the  British  flag  was  excluded. 
Meantime  the  ships  of  the  United 
States  no  longer  introduced  into  the 
continent  that  large  proportion  of  co¬ 
lonial  produce,  of  which  they  used  to 
be  the  carriers.  There  had  been  a  se¬ 
vere  commercial  pressure,”  the  com¬ 
mittee  remarked,  “  in  1793,  and  relief 
had  then  been  afforded  by  an  issue  of 
Exchequer  bills.  There  were  undoubt¬ 
edly  many  circumstances  of  difference 
between  these  times  and  that;  yet  they 
thought  that  parliamentary  relief  would 
now  be  highly  expedient,  for  it  would 
afford  the  manufacturersand  merchants 
time  gradually  to  contract  their  opera¬ 
tions,  to  call  in  their  means,  to  with¬ 
hold  from  immediate  sale  articleswhich 
at  present  could  fetch  only  most  ruin¬ 
ous  prices,  and  to  keep  up  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  their  machinery  and  work¬ 
men,  though  upon  averyreduced  scale: 
it  would  thus  divide  and  spread  the 
pressure  of  the  distress  over  a  larger 
space  of  time,  and  enable  them  to  meet 
it  with  consequences  less  ruinous  to 
themselves  aad  less  destructive  to  the 


interests  of  the  community.  The  com¬ 
mittee,  therefore,  recommended  an  is¬ 
sue  of  Exchequer  bills  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  to  the  amount  of  6,000,0001.  ; 
and  that,  considering  the  probable  date 
of  the  returns  from  South  America, 
a  greater  interval  should  be  allowed 
for  repayment  than  had  been  fixed  in 
1793 :  that  the  time  for  payment  o£ 
the  first  quarter's  instalment  should 
not  be  earlier  than  the  middle  of  Janu¬ 
ary  next,  and  that  the  remainder  of  the 
sum  advanced  should  be  required  in 
three  equal  payments;  sothat  thewhole 
should  be  discharged  in  nine  month* 
after  the  payment  of  the  first  instal¬ 
ment.”  An  appendix  was  added  to 
this  report,  containing  the  resolution* 
passed  at  a  meeting  of  merchants  in 
London  upon  this  subject :  they  also 
attributed  the  pressure  to  the  two  cau¬ 
ses  which  the  committee  had  indica¬ 
ted, — speculation  in  the  South  Ame¬ 
rican  market,  and  the  warehousing  sys¬ 
tem,  influenced  as  it  had  been  by  the 
effects  of  the  war  and  by  our  own 
conquests.  “  And  thus,”  said  they, 
**  it  has,  from  these  simultaneous  and 
co-operating  causes,  happened,  that  in 
a  short  space  of  time  goods  have  been 
brought  to  this  country,  in  amount 
beyond  all  precedent,  and  all  calcula¬ 
tion.  The  power,  wealth,  and  high 
character  of  the  nation,  have  in  fact 
contributed  to  produce  a  most  alarm¬ 
ing  evil.  And  the  measures  of  the) 
enemy  having  been  especially  directed 
to  the  preventing  the  exportation  of 
the  immense  quantities  of  merchandize 
of  all  descriptions  thus  accumulated, 
the  consequences  are,  that  the  goods 
are  become  a  burthen,  and  the  advan¬ 
ces  to  the  owners  on  account,  and  the 
payment  of  freight  and  insurance,  have 
become  grievous,  in  such  a  degree  a* 
to  threaten  the  most  solid  and  respect¬ 
able  houses  with  all  the  evils  of  insol¬ 
vency.  It  has  been  the  effect  of  this 
combination  of  circumstances,  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  general  distrust  and  want  of 
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confidence,  whereby  the  evil  has  been 
incalculably  aggravated,  and  is  daily 
extending ;  so  that,  unless  some  imme¬ 
diate  and  effectual  remedy  be  provided, 
the  consequences  will  certainly  prove 
of  a  fatal  description  to  the  trade  and 
manufactures  of  this  city,  and  the  king¬ 
dom  at  large,  and  every  interest  de¬ 
pendent  upon  them.” 

When  the  house  resol- 
March  11.  ved  itself  into  a  commit¬ 
tee,  to  take  the  business 
into  consideration,  Mr  Perceval  said, 
*'  he  had  not  made  up  his  mind  with¬ 
out  great  reluctance,  nor  until  after 
very  serious  consideration.  For  he  was 
wcU  aware  that  parliament  ought  not 
to  be  called  upon  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  against  misfortunes  to  which 
incaiuious  adventurers  might  have  ex¬ 
posed  themselves  ;  inasmuch  as  such 
interference  would  tend  to  lessen  the 
caution  which  was  the  best  check  to 
ill-advised  adventurers.  But  to  this 
general  prin^le  there  might  be  many 
exceptions.  The  question  must  always 
be  as  to  the  merits  of  the  particular 
case ;  and  they  who  admitted  that  a 
similar  interference  of  parliament  in 
1793  was  wise  and  necessary,  could  not 
broadly  and  intoto  deny  its  expediency 
now.  With  regard  to  those  whose 
over-speculations  had  been  one  main 
cause  of  the  present  embarrassments, 
parliament,  even  if  disposed  to  be  vin¬ 
dictive,  could  not  abstain  from  relie¬ 
ving  them,  upon  the  supposition  that 
they  had  not  suffered  severely  for  their 
errors.  But  it  was  not  to  them  that 
the  proposed  relief  would  extend  ; 
they  had  gone  to  bankruptcy  long  ago, 
and  it  was  to  the  evil  endured  by  those, 
whom  these  persons  had  involved,  that 
the  select  committee  recommended  the 
application  of  a  remedy. 

**  The  markets  in  South  America 
had  been  stopt  by  a  glut ;  a  glut,  how¬ 
ever,  was  but  a  temporary  suspension 
of  demand,  and  at  no  very  distant  pe¬ 
riod,  he  trusted,  this  dimculty  would 


be  removed;  The  markets  of  Europe 
were  closed  against  js  by  the  most  ri¬ 
gorous  edicts;  but  experience  had  uni¬ 
versally  shewn,  that  though  such  edicts 
might  for  a  time  be  severely  felt,  yet 
a  practical  relaxation  soon  ensued ; 
and  he  had  no  doubt  that  the  ingenui¬ 
ty  and  exertions  of  the  merchants,  and 
the  wants  of  the  consumers,  would  ul¬ 
timately  find  means  to  obviate  in  a 
great  degree  the  existing  obstacles. 
The  present  circumstances  were  not 
indeed  hke  those  of  1793  ;  yet  no  man 
could  say  there  was  not  a  prospect 
that  in  twelve  months  commerce  might 
experience  some  advantageous  change ; 
and  as  the  proposed  measure  could 
not  make  the  state  of  commerce  worse, 
but  might  make  it  better,  parliament 
were  bound  to  try  it.  To  meliorate 
its  state,  if  not  wholly  to  restore  it, 
would  be  an  advantage.  The  increas¬ 
ing  consumption  of  the  domestic  mar¬ 
kets  would  afford  some  relief,  the  mar¬ 
kets  of  the  western  world  might  be 
expected  again  to  open  ;  and  when  to 
this  was  added,  that  farther  opening 
which  might  result  from  the  chances 
of  war,  the  whole  afforded  a  sufficient 
justification  of  the  effort  which  he  ad¬ 
vised.  In  1793,  the  commissioners  were 
empowered  to  grant  relief  to  the  extent 
of  five  millions,  but  they  did  not  actu¬ 
ally  issue  more  than  2,200,0001. ;  so, 
when  he  proposed  to  place  six  millions 
at  the  disposal  of  the  commissioners,,  it 
was  not  on  the  supposition  that  that 
sum  would  be  required  ;  but  that  relief 
being  open  to  such  an  extent,  the  cre¬ 
dit  of  those  who  were  suffering  might 
be  sustained,  and  themselves  render¬ 
ed  able  to  go  on  with  much  less,  per¬ 
haps,  than  would  otherwise  be  ne¬ 
cessary.  Recommending,  therefore, 
the  same  regulation  and  restriction  at 
had  been  enacted  in  1793,  he  moved 
for  an  issue  of  Exchequer  bills  to  the 
amount  of  six  millions  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.” 

Mr  Ponsonby  then  rose  and  said. 
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**  that  whatever  blame  had  been  attempt¬ 
ed  to  be  thrown  on  the  speculators  to 
South  America,  theevil  might  be  traced 
to  the  misrepresentations,  exaggera¬ 
tions,  and  falsehoods,  which  had  been 
heard  in  that  house.  But  the  state 
of  the  European  markets  appeared  to 
him  to  be  more  immediately  the  ope¬ 
rating  cause ;  and  what  prospect  of  a 
change  in  them,  within  any  reasonable 
term,  could  the  minister  now  hold 
out  i  The  last  time  the  French  seri- 
ousIt  directed  their  attention  to  the 
anninilation  of  our  trade,  they  had 
been  called  from  the  borders  of  the 
ocean  by  the  Austrian  war.  The 
Spanish  contest  had  made  a  new  diver¬ 
sion  in  favour  of  our  commerce  ;  but 
what  likelihood  was  there  that  such 
events  would  again  take  place  ?  Had 
the  orders  in  council  produced  their 
intended  effect,  or  were  they  likely  to 
produce  it  ?  Our  colonies  were  now 
become  rather  burdensome  than  pro¬ 
fitable  ;  and  our  conquests  tended 
to  increase  the  distress,  because  while 
France  had  colonies,  she  did  not  inter¬ 
dict  colonial  produce  altogether,  and 
much  from  our  own  islands  found  its 
way  to  the  continent  under  this  cover.” 
Mr  Ponsonby  proceeded  to  observe, 
**  that  when  the  house  were  called  upon 
for  six  millions  of  Exchequer  bills, 
just  after  they  bad  funded  twelve,  and 
when  they  reflected  that  all  the  circu¬ 
lating  medium  at  present  in  the  coun¬ 
try  was  paper,  it  was  their  duty  to 
consider  how  far  they  ought  to  coun¬ 
tenance  such  extensive  issues  of  paper 
money.  Whether  or  not  they  had 
now  reached  that  period,  at  which  it 
would  be  expedient  to  restore  the  pro¬ 
per  circulating  medium,  was  a  question 
on  which  he  would  not  venture  to  de¬ 
cide  ;  but  they  ought  to  do  something 
towards  putting  a  stop  to  the  exten¬ 
sion,  at  least,  of  the  paper  circulation. 
Having  made  these  few  observations, 
which  he  had  thought  it  his  duty  to 
make,  he  should  abstain  from  further 
VOL.  IV.  PART  I. 


opposition  to  the  measure  proposed. 
Doing  this,  he  might  not  act  strictly 
up  to  nis  duty,  as  he  thought  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  a  tendency  rather  to  do  harm 
than  good  ;  but,  under  such  circum¬ 
stances  as  the  present,  he  had  not  re¬ 
solution  enough  to  oppose  that  which 
afforded  any  thing  like  a  chance  of  al¬ 
leviating  the  distress  of  those  who 
claimed  their  assistance.” 

Mr  Huskisson  said,  the  difficulty 
which  chiefly  struck  him  was  in  dis¬ 
covering  in  what  respect  the  present 
state  of  affairs  bore  any  resemblance 
to  that  in  1793.  There  was  then  a 
rise  in  the  value  of  money,  and  a  fall 
in  every  other  commodity  ;  it  affect¬ 
ed  every  person  equally,  and  was  of 
short  duration.  There  was  no  want 
of  market,  no  glut  or  stagnation  of 
trade,  but  there  was  a  want  of  indivi¬ 
dual  confidence,  and  a  diminution  of 
the  circulating  medium.  The  issues 
of  the  bank  were  14  millions  then, 
now  they  exceeded  23.  There  was  at 
the  present  time  a  demand  in  the  coun¬ 
try  for  good  paper  ;  and  the  bank  of 
England,  so  far  from  confining  its  dis¬ 
counts,  had,  in  consequenceof  the  want 
of  good  bills  to  discount,  been  purcha¬ 
sing  largely  of  government  securities. 
He  must  own,  that  he  felt  doubts  as  to 
the  efficacy  of  the  measure  proposed  ; 
if  they  were  more  than  doubts,  he 
should  oppose  it :  but  he  doubted 
whether  the  remedy  which  had  been 
used  in  1793  ought  to  be  resorted  to, 
when  the  situation  of  affairs  was  so 
different. 

“  Let  it  be  considered,”  said  he, 
“  that  in  the  present  state  of  matters, 
the  bank  of  England,  or  any  persons 
who  advanced  money,  were  partners 
in  every  speculation,  to  the  extent  of 
five  per  cent.,  without  risk.  Under 
these  circumstances,  could  it  be  sur¬ 
prising  that  there  should  be  great 
readiness  to  give  credit,  and  that  it 
should  be  too  greatly  extended  ?  The 
great  evil  arose  from  too  great  a  fac:- 
t  G 
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lity  of  procuring  credit.  The  race  of 
old  English  merchants,  who  never 
could  persuade  themselves  to  go  be¬ 
yond  their  capital,  was  superseded  by 
a  set  of  mad  and  extravagant  specula¬ 
tors,  who  never  stopped  so  long  as 
they  could  get  credit ;  and  persons 
of  notoriou^  small  capital  had  now 
eclipsed  those  of  the  greatest  conse¬ 
quence  ;  so  that  speculations  now  took 
place  even  in  the  lowest  article  of  com¬ 
merce,  In  this  way  had  commerce 
become  a  sort  of  wholesale  gambling, 
such  as  had  never  before  been  seen  in 
this  country.  He  wished  that  relief 
should  be  afforded  to  the  manufac* 
turers ;  but  if  any  person  could,  on 
giving  personal  security  to  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  the  commissioners,  receive 
any  part  of  the  sum  to  be  advanced, 
and,  instead  of  applying  it  to  relieve 
himself  out  of  the  particular  embar¬ 
rassment  in  which  he  is  at  present  in¬ 
volved,  engage  it  in  genersd  specula¬ 
tion,  the  only  effect  of  the  measure 
would  be,  to  aggravate  the  evil  which 
it  was  intended  to  remedy.  Part  of 
the  sum  so  to  be  issued  might  even 
get  into  the  hands  of  great  speculators, 
who  might  use  it  for  the  purpose  not 
of  diminishing,  but  of  increasing  the 
risks  to  which  they  had  been  already 
exposed,  in  the  hopes  that  they  might 
thereby  extricate  themselves  entirely. 
He  saw  nothing  to  secure  us  against 
overtrading,  even  with  this  sum  so  to 
be  advanced,  or  that  the  relief  would 
be  actually  given  where  it  was  due, 
and  where  it  was  really  wanted.  If 
ao,  the  present  measure  would  only  go 
to  add  six  millions  to  our  circulation, 
and  to  raise  the  price  of  all  our  commo¬ 
dities.”  Mr  Huskisson  concluded  by 
saying,  **  that  he  had  thus  thrown  out 
his  doubts  upon  this  important  sub¬ 
ject  ;  hoping  they  might  be  removed 
m  tbe  course  of  the  discussion  which 
it  would  receive  in  its  future  stages.” 
Mr  Henry  Thornton  said,  “that  in 
179S,  it  was  paper  credit  which  had 


given  way;  at  present,  it  was  commer¬ 
cial  credit  which  had  fallen.  The  dis¬ 
ease  was  then  attributable  to  a  mo¬ 
mentary  want  of  confidence,  which  was 
soon  dissipated;  the  failure  of  this 
day  implied  a  disease  of  a  much  deep¬ 
er  and  more  serious  nature.  It  vtras 
to  be  feared  now,  that,  from  palpable 
losses,  the  capital  of  trade  was  in  great 
part  destroy^;  and  consequently  there 
existed  an  additional  danger  to  the 
public  of  not  recovering  the  money 
which  it  should  advance.”  MrCurwen 
properly  observed,  “  that  because  public 
confidence  was  shaken,  the  measure  of 
temporary  relief  was  more  necessary ; 
and  that,  even  though  the  whole  money 
were  ultimately  to  be  lost,  parliament, 
for  the  support  of  our  commercial  in¬ 
terest,  was  bound  to  hazard  the  expe¬ 
riment.”  But  Mr  Curwen  then  endea¬ 
voured  to  account  for  all  the  existing 
evils  by  the  theory  of  opposition,  and 
hoped  that  the  committee  would,  at 
an  early  opportunity,  investigate  the 
original  and  radical  cause.  “  He  knew 
that  the  Lancashire  manufacturers 
ascribed  their  distresses  to  our  dis¬ 
pute  with  America.  The  agricul¬ 
tural  interest  was  now  feeling  the 
evil ;  for  the  manufacturers  could  no 
longer  purchase  the  siune  food  as  for- 
men^,  and  so  the  farmers  could  not 
obtain  the  same  market  for  their  pro¬ 
duce.  The  farmers  in  Scotland  were 
at  this  moment  willing  to  sell  their 
fat  stock  at  lean  prices.  He  conjured 
the  minister,  therefore,  whatever  might 
be  his  own  predilections,  not  to  con¬ 
tinue  bigotted  to  a  scheme  of  policy, 
which  had  produced,  and  must  con¬ 
tinue  to  produce,  such  wide-spread  dk- 
tress.”  Sir  Robert  Peele  said,  in  re¬ 
ference  to  the  remarks  which  had  been 
made  upon  paper  currency,  **  that  the 
manufacturers  never  experienced  mote 
distress  than  when  they  depended  on 
specie ;  and  the  house  mignt  rest  as¬ 
sured,  that  the  trade  of  the  country 
could  never  be  carried  on  to  its  present 
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extent,  if  th^  were  to  depend  on  spe¬ 
cie  alone.  Trade  had  of  late  years 
increased  threefold,  and  the  circulating 
tnedium  had  not  exceeded  its  due  pro¬ 
portion.**  On  the  contrary,  it  was  con¬ 
tended  by  Mr  A.  Baring,  that  paper 
was  over  abundant,  and  that  this  mea¬ 
sure  would  increase  the  evil,  by  increa¬ 
sing  the  quantity ;  ”  nevertheless,’*  he 
said,  "  he  gave  his  assent  to  it,  because 
it  was  proper  that  whatever  arrange¬ 
ment  ministers  might  have  made  with 
the  merchants  should  be  carried  into 
effect.  He  could  not  but  think  that  the 
board  of  trade,  notwithstanding  every 
disposition  to  discharge  its  duties  in  the 
best  manner,  contributed  greatly  to  em¬ 
barrass  the  merchants  ;  for  they  were 
in  the  habit  of  attending  on  it,  to  see 
what  particular  measures  and  regula¬ 
tions  might  be  in  contemplation  ;  and 
thus  the  sound  and  solid  principle  of 
leaving  commerce  entirely^to  itself  was 
altogether  abandoned.  The  great  im¬ 
mediate  cause  of  theevil,**  he  said,  **  was 
the  want  of  a  market ;  and  there  was 
one  consequence  of  the  system,  which 
ministers  would  do  well  to  look  to  : 
if  America  could  not  trade  with  us, 
she  must  proceed  to  manufacture  for 
herself ;  this  was  a  thing  to  be  avoid¬ 
ed  if  possible,  and  in  this  point  of  view 
the  present  sute  of  things  involved  a 
political  question  of  great  importance.** 
No  person  had  yet  opposed  the  mea¬ 
sure  of  relief ;  but  Mr  W.  Smith  said, 
**that  if  Mr  Ponsonbyhad  thought  pro¬ 
per  to  take  the  sense  of  the  house  up¬ 
on  it,  he  would  have  divided  with  him ; 
so  far  in  his  opinion  did  the  inconve¬ 
nience  of  the  measure  outweigh  its  ad¬ 
vantages.  There  were  three  sorts  of 
speculators  who  might  meet  with  con¬ 
siderable  difficulty  :  two  of  them,  be¬ 
ing  advantageous  to  the  public  in  ge¬ 
neral,  might  be  favourably  considerra ; 
those  who  exported  commodities  from 
this  country,  and  those  who  imported 
into  it  the  raw  materials  from  others ; 
such  speculators,  though  they  might 
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overtrade  a  little,  might  be  forgiven. 
The  third  were  those  who  speculated 
upon  articles  already  in  the  country, 
and  sought  no  other  object  than  to 
put  money  in  the  pocket  of  the  ino- 
nopolisr.  This  trade  was  not  benefi¬ 
cial  to  any  body,  and  the  undertakers 
of  it,  when  they  failed  in  consequence, 
ought  to  be  permitted  to  perish  unno¬ 
ticed.  Besides,**  he  said,  **  if  the  gene¬ 
ral  principle  of  such  applications  were 
once  recognized,  pretences  for  urging 
them  could  never  be  wanted.**  Mr 
Whitbread,  taking  the  same  view  of 
the  subject,  said,  **  he  was  not  cou¬ 
rageous  enough  to  resist  the  vote  aC 
present,  but  he  was  anxious  distinctly 
to  be  understood  as  not  pledging  him¬ 
self  so  far  as  to  prevent  his  retracting, 
if  at  a  future  stage  his  conviction  told 
him  that  it  would  be  right.**  Mr  Per¬ 
ceval  replied  to  those  persons  who  sup¬ 
posed,  that  if  the  orders  in  council  were 
removed,  a  market  on  the  continent 
would  be  opened.  “  It  was  not,**  he 
said,  *<  owing  to  the  orders  in  council 
that  the  markets  were  closed,  but  to 
the  decrees  of  the  enemy.  The  orders 
in  council,  so  far  from  bang  objection¬ 
able,  had  answered  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  intended,  by  driving 
the  tyrant  of  the  continent  to  such  an 
extremity  as  to  bum  all  British  com¬ 
modities  ;  an  act  by  which  he  destroy¬ 
ed  more  of  the  property  of  his  own 
subjects  than  of  the  British  merchants. 
They  had  driven  him  to  such  an  act 
as  might  afford  a  chance  of  ridding  the 
world  of  its  oppressor.  He  agreed 
with  Mr  Curwen,  that  if  he  had  been 
wrong,  it  would  not  be  undignified  to 
change  his  conduct ;  but  he  begged 
that  gentleman  to  be  cautious  of  amipt- 
ing  it  as  a  certainty,  that  the  repeal  of 
the  orders  in  council  was  all  the  Ame¬ 
ricans  wanted.** 

On  the  second  reading 
of  the  bill.  Lord  Folke-  March  18* 
ston  declared  that  he 
would  take  the  sense  of  the  house  up- 
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on  it.  “  We  could  not,”  he  said,  **  cal¬ 
culate  upon  any  vent  for  our  goods, 
either  in  the  North  American,  the  Eu¬ 
ropean,  or  even,  except  to  a  small 
extent,  in  the  South  American  mar¬ 
kets.  If,  however,  British  manufactures 
should  find  purchasers  in  South  Ame¬ 
rica,  what  would  be  the  return  ?  Pre¬ 
cisely  that  produce  of  which  our  mer¬ 
chants  already  had  more  than  they 
knew  what  to  do  with.  It  was  child¬ 
ish  policy  to  put  off  an  evil,  which, 
when  it  did  arrive,  would  consequent¬ 
ly  come  with  accumulated  force ;  and 
the  proposed  relief  would  ultimately 
prove  injurious  to  the  individuals  for 
whose  benefit  it  was  intended,  as  well 
as  to  the  country  at  large.”  But  Mr 
Marryat,  who  had  first  doubted  whe¬ 
ther  the  proposed  relief  was  expedient, 
was  now  convinced  of  its  expediency. 
He  denied  that  all  markets  were  shut 
against  us.  “  Many,”  he  said,  ”  were 
yet  open,  and  there  was  still  a  great 
demand  for  certain  articles  of  our  home 
manufacture  ;  but  the  manufacturers 
had  their  capitals  so  locked  up  in  the 
stock  on  hand,  that  they  were  not  able 
to  make  the  goods  in  demand.  Mar¬ 
tinique,  Guadaloupe,  St  Domingo, 
&c.,  were  all  open  to  us:  the  incon¬ 
venience  was,  that  the  returns  were 
of  an  unproductive  nature ;  but  by  a 
change  of  policy,  they  might  be  ren¬ 
dered  completely  proauctive.  If  the 
United  States  persisted  in  enforcing 
the  non-importation  act  with  respect 
to  us,  we  might  adopt  a  similar  mea¬ 
sure  with  respect  to  them.  At  pre¬ 
sent,  we  received  from  them  indigoes, 
cotton,  and  tobacco ;  but  if  we  en¬ 
couraged  the  cultivation  of  these  arti¬ 
cles  in  our  conquered  colonies,  and  in 
the  Spanish  colonies,  we  might  receive 
them  from  thence,  instead  of  the  un¬ 
productive  returns  of  coiFeeand  sugar.” 
Sir  J.  Newport  opposed  the  measure, 
saying,  *<  he  had  no  doubt  that  when 
the  time  for  the  repayment  of  the 
Ipaas  advanced  should  arrive,  the  par¬ 


ties  would  apply  for  an  extension  of 
the  period  of  payment,  upon  the  ground 
that  the  markets  were  more  firmlv  clo¬ 
sed  than  ever.  Thus  they  would  be 
involved  in  still  deeper  ruin,  having 
been  tempted  by  this  temporary  reli^ 
to  engage  in  additional  speculations: 
the  whole  sum  would  eventually  be 
lost,  and  parliament  would  visit  on 
the  public,— on  unoffending  and  inno¬ 
cent  individuals, — the  errors  of  inordi¬ 
nate  speculators.” 

The  house  divided  upon  this  second 
reading,  113  to  16.  Mr  Tierney  then 
proposed,  that  the  relief  should  be  con- 
fined  to  the  manufacturer.  Mr  Per¬ 
ceval  replied,  "that  the  object  of  grant¬ 
ing  relief  to  the  manufacturer  would 
not  be  obtained,  unless  means  were  af¬ 
forded  to  the  merchant  of  discharging 
his  debt  to  the  manufacturer.”  In  re¬ 
ply  to  this,  Mr  Tierney'  contended, 
“that  in  manycases,when  the  merchant 
obtained  a  loan,  he  would  employ  only 
a  small  part  of  it  in  the  payment  of  his 
debt  to  the  manufacturer.  Very  dif¬ 
ferent,  indeed,  to  him,  appeared  to  be 
the  merits  of  the  merchant  and  the 
manufacturer.  The  merchant,  having 
'bought  goods  on  credit  from  the  ma¬ 
ker,  sent  them  to  South  America  ;  if 
the  speculation  succeeded,  he  profited 
by  it ;  if  it  failed,  the  loss  fell  on  the 
manufacturer.”  Mr  Huskisson  said, 
the  natural  course  of  proceeding 
should  be  to  give  a  preference  to  those 
who  were  particularly  oppressed.  In 
the  first  place,  to  give  prioritv  to  goods 
as  a  security,  over  personal  security, 
and  then  to  some  description  of  goods 
over  others,  British  manufactures  pri¬ 
marily,  and  then  colonial  produce.  In 
the  present  depreciation  of  goods  in 
the  market,  he  thought  the  public 
would  run  no  risk  by  advancing  75  per 
cent,  upon  them  instead  of  50  per  cent. 
When  goods  were  the  securitv  for  a 
loan,  the  addition  of  personal  secu¬ 
rity  would  be  embarrassing.  By  ad¬ 
vancing  money  in  the  first  place  to 
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those  who  possessed  the  greatest  quan¬ 
tity  of  unsaleable  goods,  the  most  ef¬ 
fectual  relief  would  be  given  to  the 
arties  the  most  deeply  distressed; 
ut  b^  advancing  money  generally, 
and  without  distinction,  only  a  small 
portion  of  it  would  reach  those  whom 
It  was  essential  to  relieve.” 

Mr  W.  Smith  agreed  with  Mr  Tier¬ 
ney,  that  many  merchants,  who  would 
borrow  money  under  the  act  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  payingtheir  debts  to 
the  manufacturers,  would  employ  only 
a  part  of  it  in  that  way,  and  speculate 
with  the  rest  in  purchasing  goods  at 
their  present  depreciated  value.  “  He 
knew  no  mode,”  he  said,  “  of  guard¬ 
ing  against  this  perversion  of  the  in¬ 
tention  of  parliament,  but  by  giving 
complete  publicity  to  the  application 
made  to  the  commissioners.”  Against 
this  Mr  Perceval  protested,  saying, 
“  that  no  part  of  the  conduct  of  the 
commissioners  in  1793  deserved  and 
obtained  greater  praise,  than  their  ho¬ 
nourable  secrecy.  The  very  effect  of 
the  bill  would  be  to  relieve  the  manu¬ 
facturer  from  the  necessity  of  selling 
his  goods  at  a  depreciation,  inasmuch 
as  he  might  obtain  a  loan  under  the 
act  by  the  deposit  of  those  goods.” 

On  the  third  reading, 
March  22.  Mr  Whitbread’s  belief, 
that  he  might  think  it  ne¬ 
cessary  to  oppose  this  measure  for  the 
support  of  commercial  credit,  was  ve¬ 
rified.  “  The  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer,”  he  said,  “  had  not  done  what 
he  ought  to  have  done ;  he  had  not 
introduced  a  clause  into  the  bill,  re¬ 
straining  the  commissioners,  and  all 
persons  who  were  members  of  that 
house,  from  participating  in  its  bene¬ 
fits.  The  commissioners  might  be  re¬ 
strained,  perhaps,  by  a  feeling  of  duty  ; 
but  still  a  clause  for  that  purpose  would 
not  be  less  proper ;  and  members  of  the 
house  ought  to  be  excluded  for  a  con¬ 
stitutional  reason,  because,  if  they  were 
>ot  excluded,  this  was  a  new  way  of 


creating  influence  for  the  crown.  He 
did  not  impute  to  the  minister  any  in¬ 
tention  of  creating  this  influence  ;  still 
it  was  apparent  that  all  persons  who 
might  come  in  similar  circumstances  to 
him,  or  to  any  other  minister,  requesting 
him  to  carry  through  such  a  measure, 
must  be  esteemed  ^pendants  on  him  ; 
and  this  could  not  be  regarded  in  any 
other  light,  than  as  a  new  species  oi 
influence,  which  must  be  highly  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  constitution.  There  was 
also  a  fundamental  defect  in  the  bill ; 
the  commissioners  were  not  to  grant 
sums  under  40001.,  unless  on  a  deposit 
of  goods  to  twice  the  amount  or  the 
loan  :  what  then  were  the  small  manu¬ 
facturers  to  do,  whose  goods  were  al¬ 
ready  gone,  because  they  had  been 
defrauded  of  them  ?”  Mr  Whitbread 
then  prescribed  his  panacea  for  all  the 
difficulties  and  distresses  of  the  times. 

Nothing,”  he  said,  “  could  extricate 
us  but  a  settlement  of  our  dispute  with 
America,  and  a  peace.”  Sir  Samuel 
Romilly,  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  Mr 
Creevy,  Mr  Martin,  and  Mr  Babing- 
ton,  who  is  not  often  found  in  such 
minorities,  voted  with  Mr  Whitbread 
against  the  bill. 

In  the  Upper  House,  Lords  King 
and  Lansdowne  argued  against  the 
measure,  as  did  Lord  Lauderdale  also, 
though  he  observed  that  the  man  must 
be  bold  indeed,  who,  in  the  present 
commercial  distress,  should  dare  op¬ 
pose  it.  Lord  Grenville  desired  that 
he  might  not  be  included  in  that  ob¬ 
servation.  ”  No  love  of  popularity,’* 
he  said,  **  no  dread  of  public  obloquy, 
should  ever  intimidate  him  in  the  di^ 
charge  of  his  parliamentary  duty.  Du¬ 
ring  the  many  years  of  his  public  life, 
he  had  ever  been  determined  to  act  on 
all  occasions  as  it  seemed,  best  to  his 
own  judgement,  without  any  r^ard  to 
the  praise  or  the  censure  of  the  world. 
From  these  principles,  he  was  deter* 
mined  never  to  depart ;  and  on  this 
occasion  he  must  declare,  far  ooe,  that 
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he  was  prepared  to  give  his  opposition 
most  decidedly  to  this  bill.  But  it 
should  be  understood,  that  he  was  by 
no  means  disposed  to  deny  relief  to  the 
distresses  of  the  merchants  and  the  ma¬ 
nufacturers  of  the  country.  The  very 
ground  and  reason  of  his  opposition 
was,  that,  instead  of  this  bill  being 
likely  to  produce  in  its  effects  any  re¬ 
lief  to  the  distressed  commerce  of  the 
country,  it  was  calculated  to  aggravate 
all  our  commercial  calamities.  Even 
the  very  evils  alleged  as  the  causes  of 
these  misfortunes,  must  be  materially 
increased  by  the  remedies  proposed. 
The  principles  of  all  commercial  and 
political  economy  would  be  departed 
from,  without  any  of  those  excuses 
which,  under  extraordinary  circum¬ 
stances,  might  justify  such  departure. 
He  would  give  ministers  the  credit 
that  they  were,  on  this  occasion,  actu¬ 
ated  by  a  wish  to  relieve  the  mercan¬ 
tile  interest  of  the  country.  At  the 
same  time,  either  from  the  urgency  of 
particular  calamities,  or  from  causes  of 
another  description,  it  had  become  their 
general  and  preposterous  policy  to  try 
to  avoid  permanent  evils  by  means  of 
partial  remedies. 

The  precedent  of  1793  had  been 
quoted.  He  was  one  of  those  who  were 
concerned  in  devising  that  measure. 
The  distress  of  that  period  was  wholly 
different  from  the  calamities  of  the 
present  day :  still,  however,  he  must 
add,  that  from  experience  and  reflec¬ 
tion,  he  was  convinced  the  measure 
was  founded  in  wroqg  policy.  As  one 
of  those  who  were  concerned  in  it, 
he  was  perfectly  ready  to  take  upon 
himself  the  avowal  of  his  error,  for  he 
was  afterwards  satisfied  in  his  own 
fund,  that,  although  he  had  acted  from 
the  best  of  hisjudgement  at  the  time, 
the  measure  of  1793  was  unwise  and 
impolitic,  as  likely  to  be  productive  of 
considerable  injuries  to  the  mercantile 
world.  The  present  discussion  was 
one  of  those  injuries ;  for  he  had  now 


seen  the  danger  which  resulted,  whea 
the  proceeding  of  that  year  was  argued 
to  be  a  precedent ;  and  thus  the  trading 
world  would  be  induced  continually  to 
look  towards  parliament  for  relief  from 
every  misfortune  which  might  arise, 
from  not  only  casual  misfortune,  but 
from  failure  in  speculation.  It  was 
ever  the  conviction  of  his  mind,  that 
no  relief  ought  to  be  granted  to  any 
class  of  individuals,  but  under  two  par¬ 
ticular  conditions:  First,  the  relief 
should  be  called  for  and  extended  up¬ 
on  the  principles  of  justice.  Secondly, 
relief  should  be  granted  when  the  means 
which  could  be  used  would  be  adequate 
to  obtain  the  object  of  redress.  Did 
any  man  conceive  that  the  means  would 
procure  the  relief  intended  ?  In  his  own 
opinion,  there  was  no  doubt  but  they 
would  increase  the  evil.  The  measure 
deserved  no  other  appeUation  than  a 
palliation.  The  policy  of  ministers 
had  led  to  a  fatal  calamity  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  world.  When  in  office,  he 
and  his  friends  had  been  attacked,  be¬ 
cause  they  were  unwilling  to  have  re¬ 
course  to  measures  of  retaliation  ;  they 
had  abstained  out  of  regard  for  the  sal¬ 
vation  of  the  merchant.  What  they 
had  apprehended,  the  king’s  ministers 
had  since  experienced  to  be  true,  and 
one  part  of  their  avowed  boast  had 
been  woefully  verified  \  for  this  coun¬ 
try,  to  use  their  own  expression,  was 
become  the  general  storehouse  and  re¬ 
pository  for  the  produce  of  the  world ; 
and  the  consequence  was,  the  mer¬ 
chants  and  manufacturers  were  obliged 
to  approach  the  bar  of  parliament  with 
uplifted  bands,  and  implore  relief  for 
that  distress  which  they  had  incurred 
through  the  weak  and  short-sighted 

Eolicy  of  the  present  administration. 

iut  still  our  exclusion  from  the  conti¬ 
nent,  or  the  interruption  of  our  amity 
with  North  America,  was  not  the  sole 
cause  of  this  distress  ;  there  was  an¬ 
other  material  source  from  whence  our 
commercial  calamities  had  arisen.  We 
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had  been  for  some  time  making  efforts 
to  which  our  strength  was  not  compe- 
tent ;  and  when  they  would  hare  ceased 
from  principles  of  limited  resources 
and  natural  restriction,  they  were  still 
continued  by  artificial  means.  Perhaps 
the  great  facility  of  obtaining  fictitious 
capital,  through  the  extended  issue  of 
bank  paper,  had  led  to  the  evil  of  the 
present  ^y.  While  the  Bank  of  Eng¬ 
land  was  not  permitted  to  increase  the 
circulation  of  their  paper  currency,  the 
evil  was  likely  to  correct  itself.  But 
that  system  of  loan,  and  that  facility 
of  credit  which  he  had  long  known 
and  experienced  as  injurious  to  the 
country’s  welfare,  had  continued  to 
increase  the  issue  of  bank  paper,  and 
to  depreciate  the  circulating  medium 
of  the  kingdom.  It  was  thus  that 
fictitious  capitals  were  raised,  and  un¬ 
natural  efforts  made  to  extend  com¬ 
merce  ;  and  as  that  commerce  became 
extended,  still  more  paper  was  un¬ 
avoidably  issued  to  supply  the  want 
of  fresh  capitals.  Thus,  then,  paper 
and  over-trading  reciprocally  acted  up¬ 
on  each  other ;  the  issue  of  bank  pa¬ 
per  created  a  spirit  of  over-trading  ; 
the  effects  of  over-trading  rendered  a 
still  further  issue  of  paper  indispensa¬ 
ble  ;  and  the  conse(|uences  of  both  had 
been,  the  depreciation  of  the  circula¬ 
ting  medium,  and  the  commercial  dis¬ 
tresses  now  proposed  to  be  relieved. 
The  public  were  losers  by  the  gain 
of  the  bank,  and  these  six  millions  of 
Exchequer  bills  would  still  farther  in¬ 
crease  the  paper  currency,  augment 
the  amount  of  fictitious  capital,  and  de¬ 
preciate  the  circulating  medium ;  thus 
aggravating  one  of  the  great  evils  which 
occasioned  this  application  for  relief.’* 
The  Earl  of  Liverpool  replied,  “that 
if  Lord  Grenville  argued  truly,  the 
whole  commercial  body  roust  be  equal¬ 
ly  affected,  and  the  distress  would  not 
bear  upon  any  particular  part,  if  the 
cause  were  general.  In  ordinary  times, 
any  evils  which  might  happen  to  arise. 


should  be  left  to  correct  themselves  in 
the  regular  routine  of  commercial  en- 
terprizes.  But  there  were  moments 
of  extraordinary  and  unnatural  pres- 
8ure»  when  it  would  not  only  be  wise* 
but  must  be  indispensable  to  depart 
from  those  general  principles  ;  when  a 
feeling  of  humanity,  no  less  than  a  re¬ 
gard  to  public  interest,  called  for  and 
authorized  the  grant  of  public  assist¬ 
ance,  but  most  particulanj  when  the 
embarrassments  have  arisen  out  of  the 
extraordinary  circumstances  of  the 
times,  and  the  unavoidable  difficulties 
of  the  country,  brought  on  as  they  had 
been  by  the  unparalleled  injustice  and 
monstrous  measures  of  an  unprincipled 
enemy.” 

Lord  Lauderdale  proposed,  that  a 
clause  should  be  inserted  prohibiting 
the  bank  from  purchasing  Exchequer 
bills  issued  under  this  act.  “  Other¬ 
wise,”  he  said,  “the  bank,  takingthese 
as  their  security,  would  issue  their 
notes  for  them,  and  thus  increase  a  cir¬ 
culation  which  was  already  excessive.” 
But  Earl  Bathurst  replied,  “  that  this 
would  be  destroying  the  advantages  of 
the  measure  by  a  side  wind ;  for  the 
Exchequer  bills,  which  the  bank  were 
prohibited  from  purchasing,  must  ne¬ 
cessarily  be  at  a  discount,  while  others 
would  be  at  par.  Nor  would  it  pre¬ 
vent  the  issue  of  bank  notes  ;  for  those 
possessed  of  these  Exchequer  bills  must 
sell  them  in  the  market,  and  purchase 
others,  which  the  bank  could  take,  and 
for  which,  of  course,  notes  would  be 
issued.  There  was,  besides,  a  constantly 
operative  cause,  which  produced  a  re-, 
flux  of  bank  notes  into  the  bank  ;  so 
that  it  was  found  by  experience,  that 
although  the  dividends  were  paid  every 
quarter  in  bank  notes,  yet,  after  a  short 
time,  the  whole  amount  of  bank  notes 
in  circulation  was  nearly  the  same  as 
before.” 

The  subject  thus  cursorily  touched 
upon  in  these  debates  upon  the  state' 
of  commercial  credit,  occupied  much 
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time  in  parliament  during  tms  session, 
and  much  of  the  public  attention.  A 
committee  had  been  appointed  the  pre> 
ceding  year,  at  the  motion  of  Mr  Hor« 
aer,  to  enquire  into  the  cause  of  the 
high  price  of  gold  bullion,  the  state  of 
the  circulating  medium,  and  of  the  ex¬ 
change  between  Great  Britain  and  fo¬ 
reign  parts.  They  reported,  “that  there 
was  an  excess  in  the  paper  circulation, 
of  which  the  most  unequivocal  symp¬ 
tom  was  the  very  high  price  of  bullion, 
and  next  to  that  the  low  state  of  the 
continental  exchange ;  that  the  cause  of 
.this  excess  w^  to  be  found  in  the  sus¬ 
pension  of  cash  payments,  there  being 
no  adequate  provision  against  such  an 
excess,  except  in  the  convertibility  of 
paper  into  specie  ;  and  that  the  unfa¬ 
vourable  state  of  the  exchange  origina¬ 
ted  in  the  samecause,  and  wasfarthcrin- 
creased  by  the  an  ti-commercial  measures 
of  the  enemy.”  They  added,  “  that 
they  could  see  no  sufficient  remedy  for 
the  present,  or  security  for  the  future, 
except  the  repeal  of  the  Suspension 
Act ;  this  they  thought  could  not  safely 
be  done  at  an  earlier  period  than  two 
ears  from  the  time  of  their  report ; 
ut  they  recommended  that  early  pro¬ 
vision  should  be  made  by  parliament 
for  this  purpose.” 

■  This  report  excited  much  discussion. 
That  talent  of  diffusive  dulness,  of 
which  there  is  never  any  lack  in  the 
world,  and  which  formerly  spent  itself 
in  commentaries  upon  the  sentences, 
and  in  theology,  has  taken,  in  our  is¬ 
land,  and  in  later  times,  the  direction 
of  political  economy  ;  and  it  fastened 
with  avidity  upon  the  bullion  question. 
The  press  swarmed  with  pamphlets  ; 
the  journals  of  every  kind  teemed  with 
diMcrtadons.  Bullion  was  the  topic 
in  all  companies ;  the  traveller  left  it 
in  debate  when  he  went  out  of  the 
coffee-room,  and  found  it  when  he 
got  into  the  stage-coach.  At  length 


Mr  Homer  moved  a  string  of  *  re¬ 
solutions,  to  the  same  effect  as  the 
report  of  the  committee.  The  na¬ 
ture  of  the  discussion,  and  the  length 
to  which  it  extended  in  parliament, 
render  it  impossible  to  enter  into  any 
detail  of  these  proceedings  within  the 
limits  of  a  work  like  this.  On  the  one 
hand  it  was  maintained,  that  the  stand¬ 
ard  value  of  gold,  as  a  measure  of  ex¬ 
change,  could  not  possibly  fluctuate 
under  any  change  of  circumstances, 
though  its  real  price  was,  unquestiona¬ 
bly,  subject  to  all  the  variations  arising 
from  the  increase  or  diminution  of  the 
supply ;  that  bank-paper,  measured  by 
this  standard,  was  depreciated;  and  that 
the  consequence  ot  this  depreciation 
was,  to  render  our  exchange  with  the 
continent  unfavourable,  to  occasion 
infinite  loss  to  creditors,  give  an  un¬ 
due  advantage  to  debtors,  and  mate¬ 
rially  injure  all  monied  incomes.  But 
here  two  questions  arose,  the  first  of 
which  had  never  been  mooted  before 
What  is  meant  by  depreciation  ?  and 
what  is  the  real  standard  of  value  ?  In 
the  attempt  to  explain  these  it  was 
found,  that  a  subject,  which  at  first 
had  seemed  sufficiently  simple,  was  in 
reality  infinitely  complicated  it  was 
hunted  into  the  region  of  metaphy¬ 
sics,  and  lost  in  darkness. 

This  point,  however,  was  proved, 
that  gold  cannot  be  kept  at  a  maxi- 
iiuim,  and  that  its  value,  like  that  of  all 
other  commodities,  must  depend  upon 
the  proportion  which  the  supply  bears 
to  the  demand.  But,  duringtnelast  fifty 
years,  the  supply  had  been  gradually  les¬ 
sening  ;  while  the  demand  had  rapidly 
increased.  For  many  years,  to  wards  the 
dose  of  last  century,  gold  from  Brazil, 
to  the  amount  of  about  900,0001.,  had 
annually  found  its  way  to  this  country; 
that  supply  began  to  fall  off  about  the 
year  ^792;  and  since  the  removal  of 
the  Portugueze  court  to  Brazil,  it  has 
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wholly  ceased.*  The  cause  of  the  pro- 
gressiTe  diminution  is,  that  the  gam¬ 
bling  ^irit  of  mining  speculations  is 
not  pursued  with  the  same  madness  by 
the  Portugueze,  as  by  the  Spanish 
Americans ;  that  the  rich  veins  have 
been  exhausted  ;  and  that,  in  the  natu¬ 
ral  progress  of  a  rising  people,  the 
Brazilians  have  discover  how  much 
more  advantageous  it  is  to  engage  in 
the  surer  pursuits  of  agriculture  and 
commerce,  where  the  profits  are  their 
own,  than  in  hazardous  adventures, 
from  the  produce  of  which  a  fifth 
must  be  paid  to  the  crown.  The 
increased  demand  for  gold,  arises  not 
only  from  our  increased  foreign  ex¬ 
penditure,  but  from  the  increased  lux- 
vrics  of  modem  fashions.  The  gild¬ 
ers  and  trinket-makers  have  fifty-fold 
the  employment  which  such  workmen 
found  in  the  days  of  our  fathers ;  and  it 
is  computed  that  at  this  time  gold,  to 
the  amount  of  nearly  half  a  million,  is 
annually  consumed  in  watches.  Gui¬ 
neas,  therefore,  have  become  worth 
more  as  gold,  than  as  money ;  and 
when  this  is  the  case,  it  is  vain  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  any  laws  can  keep  them  from 
the  crucible ;  and  equally  vain  to  assume 
tfaepriceof  goldas  the  standard  of  value. 

With  regard  to  depreciation,  it  was 
argued,  that  wherever  a  paper  currency 
has  been  depreciated,  the  depreciation 
has  shewn  itself  by  an  outward  and  vi¬ 
sible  sign,  which  it  is  impossible  to 
mittake :  it  has  been  openly  at  a  dis¬ 
count  ;  and  for  this  the  practical  men 
mpealed  to  the  examples  of  America, 
France,  Spain,  and  Portugal.  And 
with  regard  to  excess,  they  argued, 
there  could  be  none,  so  long  as  bank 
notes  were  issued  only  in  exchange  for 
something  which  represented  actual 
property. 

Mr  Homer,  being  aware  that  some 


persons,  who  might  agree  with  him  in  his 
general  principles,  would  yet  differ  from 
him  in  the  practical  conclusion  which 
he  proposed  to  draw  from  them,  divi¬ 
ded  his  resolutions.  The  theoretical 
ones  were  rejected  by  151  to  75;  the 
concluding  one,  which  would  have  re¬ 
stored  cash  payment  at  the  end  of  two 
years,  by  the  still  greater  majority  oi 
180  to  45.  The  house  came  to 
this  decision  after  four  nights  May  9* 
discussion,  in  which  many  of 
the  speeches  extended  to  three  hours 
lengtn.  Mr  Vansittart,  who  took  the 
lead  on  the  part  of  the  practical  men, 
as  the  anti-buUionists  called  themselves, 
moved  afterwards  a  series  of  f  resolu¬ 
tions,  declaring,  that  bank  notes  were 
not  depreciated  ;  that  the  political  and 
commercial  relations  of  the  country 
with  foreign  powers  were  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  unfavourable  state  of 
foreign  exchange,  and  the  high  priest 
of  bullion  ;  that  it  was  highly  import¬ 
ant  that  the  restriction  on  cash  pay¬ 
ments  should  be  removed  whenever  it 
was  compatible  with  the  public  inte¬ 
rest  ;  but  that  to  fix  a  definite  period 
earlier  than  that  of  six  months  after 
the  conclusion  of  peace,  which  was  al¬ 
ready  fixed,  would  be  hf^ly  inexpe¬ 
dient  and  dangerous  ;  and  after  three 
nights  more,  and  more  three-hour 
speeches,  these  resolutions  were  passed. 

The  bullion  controversy  did  not  ori¬ 
ginate  in  any  spirit  of  party,  and  the 
opinions  of  the  bullionists  were  sup¬ 
ported  by  Mr  Huskisson  and  Mr  Can¬ 
ning,  men  who  are  free  from  all  taint 
of  factious  opposition ;  but  it  produ¬ 
ced  mischief  abroad,  and  threatened 
to  produce  still  greater  injury  at  home. 
Buonaparte,  seeing  that,  in  spite  of  all 
his  decrees,  the  British  exports  conti¬ 
nued  to  increase,  was  on  the  point  oF 
abandoning  a  system  of  hostility  which 
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inflicted  far  greater  evils  upon  his  vas* 
nls  than  his  enemies,  when,  in  an  un¬ 
lucky  hour,  the  report  of  the  Bullion 
Committee  appeared.  There  he  saw  it 
officially  affirmed,  that  our  paper  mo¬ 
ney  was  depreciated;  that  our  gold 
haddisappeared ;  that  these  effects  had 
been  in  great  measure  produced  by  the 
anti- commercial  system  which  France 
pursued ;  and  that  it  was  impossible 
for  such  a  state  of  things  to  continue. 
Encouraged  by  such  a  statement,  he 
consequently  pursued  the  system  with 
freshvigour,  issued  hisbumingdecrees, 
fnd  told  the  people  of  the  continent 
what  the  Bullion  Committee  told  him, 
that  England  would  be  ruined  by  her 
flnances.  At  home,  though  the  ques¬ 
tion  had  not  begun  in  faction,  it  soon 
was  made  subservient  to  factious  pur¬ 
poses  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
while  a  clamour  was  raised  against  the 
Bank  of  England,  the  clamorers  were 
silent  respecting  country  banks,  whose 
issues  are  larger  in  amount  by  one- 
third,  and  far  more  objectionable  in 
every  point  of  view.  Some  of  the 
anarchists  called  upon  the  people  to 
hoard  their  money  against  the  day  of 
need,  which  was  approaching ;  and  this 
advice,  whibh  was  long  and  perseve- 
ringly  repeated,  fitr  listened  to, 

that  over  a  great  part  of  the  country 
the  silver  currency  disappeared.  For 
this  disappearance  no  other  cause  can 
possibly  K  assigned,  inasmuch  as  the 
common  silver  coin  is  intrinsically  of 
much  less  value  than  it  passes  for ;  and 
even  the  base  metal,  with  which  some 
of  the  northern  counties  were  almost 
wholly  supplied  from  the  Irish  manu- 
facturies  of  counterfeit  money,  disap¬ 
peared  also.  The  scarcity  was  felt  most 
in  the  West  of  England,  where  the  inn¬ 
keepers,  being  unable  to  provide  change, 
frei^uently  suffered  whole  stage  com¬ 
panies  to  breakfast  or  dine,  and  leave 
the  reckoning  unpaid,  trusting  to  the 
honour  of  utter  strangers,  and  the 
doubtful  chance  of  seeing  them  again. 


In  a  state  of  society  like  ours,  this 
want  of  a  small  currency  can  never 
exist  long :  if  it  be  not  provided  by  go^ 
vemment,  the  people  will  provide  it 
for  themselves.  This  they  had  done 
with  copper  money  in  the  year  1796, 
and  they  now  began  to  do  it  with  ail- 
ver.  The  banks  issued  tokens,  as  they 
were  called,  of  three  shillings  and  one- 
and-sii^nce  each  ;  and,  as  these  were 
not  sufficient  for  t^  demand,  many  of 
them  disappearing  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner,  provincial  tokens  were  circulated 
by  such  manufacturers  as  were  wise 
enough  to  profit  by  the  occasion,  and 
serve  the  neighbourhood  as  well  as 
themselves.  In  one  place,  an  individual 
issued  gold.  This  example  seems  not 
to  have  been  followed,  brcause,  for  in¬ 
ternal  transactions,  an  accredited  pa¬ 
per  money  answers  all  the  purposes  of 
gold.  Whatever  were  the  speculative 
opinions  concerning  paper  currency, 
all  men  acted  alike  ;  the  twenty  shilling 
bill  would  purchase  twenty  shillings 
worth  of  any  commodity,  except  mint¬ 
ed  gold ;  and  while  this  was  the  case 
in  every  shop  and  in  every  market,  the 
question  of  depreciation  could  do  no 
greater  mischief  than  that  of  giving 
the  disputatious  an  endless  topic  for 
the  annoyance  of  plain  men. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  an 
attempt  was  made  to  produce  an  ac¬ 
tual  depreciation.  Lord  King  gave 
notice  to  his  tenants,  that  he  would 
no  longer  receive  bank  notes  at  par ; 
but  that  his  rents  must  thenceforth  be 

{>aid  either  in  guineas,  or  in  an  equiva- 
ent  weight  of  Portugueze  gold  coin, 
or  in  bank  notes,  amounting  to  a  sum 
sufficient  to  purchase  such  an  equiva¬ 
lent  weight.  Lord  King  had  no  worse 
motive,  than  the  design  of  enforcing 
his  own  opinion  as  a  bullionist,  and 
perhaps  of  annoying  the  existing  mi¬ 
nisters  to  the  utmost  of  his  power ; 
but,  if  his  aim  had  been  to  bring  about 
national  bankruptcy,  and  throw  every 
thing  into  confusion  by  the  destruc- 
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tion  of  public  credit^  he  could  not 
possibly  have  taken  more  effectual 
means.  Perhaps  no  individual,  whose 
intentions  were  not  treasonable,  ever 
before  committed  so  mischievous  an 
act.  The  example  was  followed  by 
a  few  dishonest  men,  who  were  glad 
to  avail  themselves  of  a  means  by 
which  they  could  defraud  their  tenants, 
without  becoming  amenable  to  the 
law.  What  one  landlord  could  do, 
they  said,  all  could  do  ;  and  the  anar* 
chists  eagerly  recommended  the  exam* 
pie  for  imitation  ;  happy  in  discovering 
a  mode  of  direct  hostility  aranst  their 
country,  which  the  law  could  not  fore¬ 
see,  and  therefore  had  not  provided 
against.  Luckily  parliament  was  still 
sitting,  and  Earl  Stanhope,  more 
quicksighted  on  this  oc* 
June  27.  casion  than  the  ministry, 
gave  the  alarm,  and  brought 
b  a  bill  for  preventing  the  current 
gold  coin  from  being  paid  for  a  greater 
value  than  its  current  value  ;  for  pre¬ 
venting  Bank  of  England  notes  from 
being  received  for  any  smaller  sum 
than  they  were  issued  for ;  and  for 
staying  proceedings  upon  any  distress 
by  tender  of  such  notes.  “  The  bank,” 
he  said,  was  one  of  the  bottom 
planks  of  the  ship  of  England,  and  woe 
be  to  us,  if  we  permitted  it  to  be  bored 
through  1  Bank  notes  could  not  be 
made  a  legal  tender,  without  the  most 
manifest  injustice ;  for  a  man  who 
might  be  perfectly  willing  to  accept 
them  for  a  debt  due  to  him,  might  very 
fairly  object  to  any  individual  note, 
(especially  if  a  worn  one)  from  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  his  being,  certain  that  it 
is  not  forged.  For  the  present  evil, 
however,  the  proposed  remedy  was  as 
sinmle,  as  the  evil  itself  was  alarming.” 

So  strangely  insensible  were  minis¬ 
ters  even  now  to  the  imminent  danger, 
that  Lord  Liverpool  declared  his  in¬ 
tention  of  moving  an  amend- 
July  2.  ment  to  throw  out  the  bill. 

On  the  second  reading,  how¬ 


ever,  Lord  King  spoke  to  justify  him¬ 
self.  Lord  Holland  maintained,  that 
he  was  perfectly  justified,  for  that  he 
was  only  dealing  fairly  for  the  interest 
of  his  own  family,  and  acting  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  in  con¬ 
sonance  to  his  own  rights  ;  and  that, 
though  .his  conduct  might  be  hostile 
to  the  system  pursued  by  government, 
it  prov^  that  the  system  was  a  bad 
one,  and  the  sooner  it  was  done  away 
with  the  better.  Lord  Lauderdale 
said,  he  felt  ashamed  of  the  house, 
when  he  reflected  on  the  manner  iu 
which  the  bill  was  urged  ;  and  Lord 
Grenville  declared,  that  he  could  not 
remember,  in  the  course  of  his  life,  ever 
to  have  seen  the  ministers  of  this  coun¬ 
try  placed  in  so  disgraceful  a  situatiou 
as  that  in  which  they  then  stood. 
“  Provided,”  said  he,  “  men  sinned  not 
against  the  laws — provided  they  made 
the  laws  the  rule  of  their  conduct— it 
was  an  ancient  maxim  of  wholesome 
government  to  permit  them  to  act,  un¬ 
der  all  circumstances,  by  their  own 
discretion,  and  not  to  interfere  in  any 
manner,  by  regulations  of  any  kin(4 
or  authority  of  any  description,  to  de¬ 
bar  them  from  the  right  of  exercising 
their  free  and  unbiassed  judgement.  It 
was  left  to  the  period  of  the  French  re¬ 
volution,  it  was  left  for  Robespiere,  for 
the  Jacobin  Club,  and  for  the  present 
ministers,  to  pronounce  upon  the  pri¬ 
vate  actions  of  individuals,  and  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  they  deserved  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  civism  or  incivism.  My  lords, 
if  men  are  to  be  governed  by  rules, 
those  rules  ought  to  be  clearly  ex- 

{}re8sed,  and  generally  understood,  not 
eft  to  the  interpretation  of  political 
parties.  I  know  and  love  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  Lord  King  ;  I  kuow  his  public 
spirit,  his  extensive  information,  his  ac¬ 
quaintance,  equalled  by  few,  with  the 
subject  now  before  us.  I  also  know 
the  private  virtues  that  adorn  him,  the 
kindness  of  his  temper,  and  the  bene¬ 
volence  of  his  heart ;  and  if  I  were 
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called  on  to  name  the  last  man  in  the 
country  likely  to  commit  an  act  of  in* 
justice  and  oppression,  it  would  be  my 
noble  friend." 

All  this  might  be,  and  yet  Lord 
King's  conduct  be  as  mischievous  to 
the  country,  and  as  oppressive  to  his 
tenants,  as  it  was  felt  to  be  by  every 
man  in  England,  who  was  not  ensla* 
fed  by  party,  or  infatuated  by  theo¬ 
retical  notions.  It  has  been  proved 
ere  now,  that  an  error  in  judgement 
may  make  a  brave  man  in  the  time  oi* 
action  behave  like  a  coward,  and  it  has 
repeatedly  been  seen,  that  the  same 
cause  may  make  an  honest  one  act 
like  an  enemy  to  his  country.  The 
little  time  which  had  elapsed  since 
the  first  reading  of  the  bill,  had  given 
ministers  leisure  to  think  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  the  speeches  of  the  opposi¬ 
tion  lords  effectually  awakened  them. 
*•  When  I  came  down  to  the  house,” 
•aid  Earl  Stanhope,  1  imagined  that 
ministers  would  have  thrown  out  my 
bill ;  but  the  arguments  of  my  noble 
friends  a^inst  it  have  made  converts 
of  them,  a  task  which  I  could  not  ac¬ 
complish,  so  I  have  to  return  them 
thanks  right  and  left.”  The  second 
reading  was  then  carried,  upon  a  divi¬ 
sion  of  36  to  62.  Lords  Grenville, 
Essex,  Jersey,  Grey,  Lansdowne, 
Cowper,  King  himself,  Lauderdale, 
and  Holland,  entered  their  protest 
against  it,  as  '*  manifestly  leading,” 
they  said,  to  the  compulsory  circu¬ 
lation  of  a  paper  currency  ;  a  measure 
necessarily  productive  of  the  most  fa¬ 
tal  calamities.”  Lord  Holland  added 
to  his  protest,  that  **  he  made  it  also, 
because,  in  his  judgement,  the  repeal 
•f  the  Cash  Suspension  Act  was  the 
•nly  means  which  could  cure  the  in¬ 
convenience  already  felt,  and  avert  the 
yet  greater  calamities  which  were  im¬ 
pending,  from  the  present  state  of  the 
circulation  of  the  country.” 

Ministers  having  thus  adopted  the 
bill,  Lord  Stanhope  said,  *<  he  should 


take  no  part  in  the  amendments  which 
they  meant  to  propose.  He  was  proud 
in  being  the  father  of  the  bill ;  but, 
having  delivered  it  over  to  the  nurse¬ 
ry,  he  should  leave  the  noble  lords  on 
that  side  to  nurse  it  as  they  pleased.” 
The  amendments  proved  to  be  such  as 
left  only  about  five  lines  of  the  origi- 
nal  unaltered  ;  the  purport,  however, 
and  the  effect,  remained  in  the  main 
as  intended.  Lord  Stan¬ 
hope  only  remarked,  “  that  July  5. 
he  wished  to  stand  absolved 
in  the  eyes  of  the  house,  and  of  the 
public,  from  being  the  cause  of  any  ill 
consequences  that  might  arise  from 
these  alterations.  The  bill  which  he 
had  prepared,  was  so  clear,  that  every 
juryman  in  the  country  could  under¬ 
stand  it ;  few,  he  believed,  could  do  so 
now :  and  he  conjuivd  the  house  to 
consider  that  this  was  a  legislative  mea¬ 
sure,  which,  of  all  others,  required 
to  be  clear  and  plain,  considering 
its  object ;  and  that  it  was  one  which 
ought  also,  as  far  as  possible,  to  ob¬ 
viate  the  misconstruction  of  lawyers.” 
The  Lord  Chancellor  replied,  “  that 
no  juryman  could  "misunderstand  it 
now ;  but  as  to  guarding  any  bill  from 
the  misconstruction  of  lawyers,  he  be¬ 
lieved  it  would  be  found  impractica¬ 
ble  when  they  were  so  inclined.  He 
could  not,”  he  added,  “  avoid  re¬ 
marking,  with  respect  to  the  noble  fa¬ 
ther  of  the  bill,  Aat  though  he  had 
committed  it  to  the  nursery  of  the  mi- 
nisters,  he  was  very  fond  of  attending, 
in  order  to  rock  the  cradle.  With  the 
care  taken  in  the  nursing,  he  trusted 
it  would  be  rendered  an  efficient  and 
salutary  production.” 

On  the  third  reading.  Lord 
King  said,  '<  that  by  this  bill  July  8. 
additional  difficulties  were 
thrown  in  the  way  of  the  adjustment 
of  contracts  between  landlord  and  te¬ 
nant,  and  those  contracts  were  interfe¬ 
red  with  in  a  way  most  injurious  to 
the  interests  of  both :  the  only  conse- 
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quence  must  be,  that  landlords  would 
refuse  to  grant  leases,  for  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  conditions  of  which  they 
could  have  no  security.  It  was  in 
vain  to  pass  the  bill ;  it  could  not  ef¬ 
fect  the  object  which  it  professed  to 
have  in  view  ;  it  could  not  retard  the 
depreciation  of  bank  notes,  nor  could 
it  prevent  the  two  prices  in  gold  and 
paper,  the  natural  effect  of  that  depre¬ 
ciation.”  The  Chancellor  replied,  “that 
the  restriction  act  of  1797  interfered 
so  far  with  individual  contracts  as  to 
say,  that  a  debtor  should  not  be  ar¬ 
rested,  if  he  tendered  his  debt  in  bank 
notes ;  the  justice  of  that  enactment 
had  never  been  disputed,  and  was  it 
now  to  be  said,  that  a  tenant  should 
have  his  goods  or  stock  seized,  be¬ 
cause  he  could  not  procure  gold,  which 
was  not  to  be  obtained  ?  The  bill  was 
necessary  to  prevent  this  grievous  op¬ 
pression  ;  it  was  also  necessary  to  pre¬ 
vent  individuals  from  depreciating  the 
notes  of  the  bank  at  their  pleasure. 
Suppose  a  young  professional  man 
struggling  with  the  world,  who  had  a 
rent  of  901.  per  annum  to  pay,  and  had 
80001.  in  the  three  per  cents.  His 
lordship  demanded  his  rent  in  gold,  but 
the  bank  refused  to  payhimhisdividend 
in  gold.  Would  not  this  be  a  grievous 
injustice  ?  and  might  not  an  individual 
so  circumstanced  say  justly ;  ‘  As  a 
public  creditor,  I  am  refused  any  other 
pyment  than  in  bank  notes :  but  here 
11  a  legislator, — one  of  those  by  whose 
act  I  am  thus  refused  to  be  paid  ex¬ 
cept  in  bank  notes,.-~insists  upon  my 
paying  him  his  rent  in  gold,  which  I 
cannot  procure ;  and  because  I  cannot 
procure  it,  my  goods  are  to  be  dis¬ 
trained.’  Would  not  such  cases  as 
these,”  the  Chancellor  repeated,  ‘‘  be 
a  grievous  oppression  I  1,”  he  conti¬ 
nued,  **  am  peculiarly  situated  with 
respect  to  this  question,  having  the  of¬ 
ficial  care  of  25  millions  of  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  his  majesty’s  subjects,  and 
without  the  means  of  enforcing  the 


payment  of  any  part  of  that  sum  ex¬ 
cept  in  bank-notes.  So  long  as  it  ia 
deeme^d  expedient  to  continue  the  mea¬ 
sure  of  1797,  this  bill  must  become  a 
part  of  it,  otherwise  there  would  be  qo 
equality  in  the  situation  of  contractiqg 
parties  equally  entitled  to  protection, 
nor  would  equal  justice  be  dealt  out  t* 
those  who  had  equal  claims  to  it ;  for 
there  could  be  no  justice  in  leaving  the 
tenant,  who  had  tendered  bank-notes, 
exposed  to  be  destrained  upon  by  his 
landlord,  whilst  the  debtor  in  other  ca¬ 
ses,  who  had  tendered  bank-notes,  was 
exempted  from  arrest.  To  those  who 
call  for  the  repeal  of  the  act  of  1797* 
I  would  say,  that  that  system  ought 
not  to  be  destroyed,  to  which  we  arc 
so  materially  indebted  for  those  exer¬ 
tions  which  have  so  largely  contributed 
to  the  welfare,  the  prosperity,  and  the 
glory  of  the  country.” 

Lord  Grenville  replied,  hehad  hopes 
that  the  chancellor  would  distinctly 
have  stated  what  would  be  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  the  bill ;  but,  after  listening 
with  the  utmost  attention,  he  still  re¬ 
mained  on  that  point  in  the  most  com¬ 
plete  and  total  ignorance,  ‘‘The  argu¬ 
ment  of  the  noble  and  learned  lord,” 
said  he,  ‘‘  is  this,  that  the  system  was 
established  long  ago,  and  that  this  bill 
is  necessary  to  support  it.  Because  it 
is  destructive  of  every  fair  reciprocity 
in  transactions  between  man  and  man, 
because  its  continuance  is  inconsist¬ 
ent  with  any  thing  like  justice,  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  contract,  commercial  or  agri¬ 
cultural,  because  it  is  ruinous  to  the 
public  creditor,  because  it  completely 
overturns  the  radical  and  fundamentid 
principles  of  exchange,  and  agreements 
of  every  description — you  are  to  ag¬ 
gravate  and  extend  the  existing  evil 
by  making  it  impossible  for  one  man, 
nay,  for  one  transaction,  to  pass,  with¬ 
out  feeling.its  effects.  Where  is  this  to 
stop  i  If  the  man  of  middling  circum¬ 
stances  is  to  be  driven  from  his  house 
because  he  cannot  get  gold,  how  will 
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it  be  when  a  farther  depreciation  takes 
place,  and  when  the  same  destruction 
overwhelms  the  poorest  masses  of  the 
community  ?  When  they  will  not  only 
want  a  house,  but  the  bread  necessary 
to  sustain  existence 

Then  speaking  of  the  original  sus¬ 
pension  act,  enacted  while  he  himself 
was  in  power  ;  It  was  considered,’*, 
said  he,  **  as  a  temporary  and  necessa¬ 
ry  act,  and  therefore  an  act  of  wisdom. 
Necessity  then  required  the  suspen¬ 
sion,  as  I  believed,  and  painful  as  it 
was  to  have  recourse  to  that  measure, 
still  it  was  justified  by  the  necessity, 
but  by  that  only.  I  am  satisfied, 
therefore,  that  the  original  suspension 
was  wise ;  but  I  do  not  entertain  the 
same  satisfaction  at  the  recollection 
that  the  act  was  continued.  I  have 
often  said,  that,  on  reflection,  I  was 
long  since  satisfied  that  there  was  no 
necessity  for  continuing  the  suspension 
till  the  end  of  the  then  existing  war, 
and  of  course,  that  the  continuation 
was  improper.  I  deeply  regret  that 
it  took  place,  and  therefore  I  protest 
against  any  inference  being  drawn  from 
that  circumstance.  That  measure,  how¬ 
ever,  extended  the  suspension  no  far¬ 
ther  than  the  conclusion  of  the  then 
existing  war.  But  it  was  continued 
when  the  necessity  had  ceased, — when 
I,  standing  almost  alone,  most  earnestly 
opposed  the  measures  that  were  pur- 
au^  ;  and  in  no  part  of  my  public  con¬ 
duct  do  I  exult  more  than  in  that  op- 

nition.  Every  shadow  of  necessity 
vanished ;  the  country  no  longer 
required  any  regulation  of  this  kind  ; 
the  price  of  bullion,  and,  in  short, 
every  thing  that  any  man  had  ever  con¬ 
ceived  as  affecting  this  question,  be¬ 
came  so  favourable,  that  it  was  not  on¬ 
ly  advantageous,  but  perfectly  easy  to 
have  putan  end  to  the  restriction.  The 
act  was  continued  first  for  a  short  time, 
and  at  last  till  the  end  of  the  war. 
When  the  present  war  broke  out,  it 
was  likewise  continued  till  the  end  of 
this  war ;  but  upon  no  argument  that 


would  not  equally  apply  in  the  case  of 
any  war  whatever  :  and  thus,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  hardships  and  burthens 
to  which  war  necessarily  subjects  the 
country,  it  is  to  be  always  exposed  to 
the  additional  misfortune  of  being  en¬ 
feebled  in  the  means  by  which  the  war 
must  be  carried  on. 

Do  not,”  he  pursued,  **  waste  the 
resources  of  the  country  in  a  manner 
unparalleled  in  the  annalsof  the  nation ; 
do  not  continue  to  squander  its  means 
at  a  rate  which  you  have  not  the  small¬ 
est  hope  of  keeping  up.  Without 
this,  any  plan  of  relief  would  only  vary 
the  form  of  the  distress.  Great  as  are 
the  resources  of  the  country,  a  perpe¬ 
tual  expenditure  of  90  millions  cannot 
be  supported.  The  remedy  proposed 
in  this  bill  will  aggravate  the  mischief 
a  hundred  fold.  The  obvious  means 
of  relief  is  this  ;  consider  what  mea¬ 
sures  brought  you  into  this  situation, 
andretracethemstepbystep.  When  go¬ 
vernment  pursues  an  erroneous  course 
to  a  great  length,  though  the  pernici¬ 
ous  consequences  may  be  clearly  seen, 
yet  the  subject  will  not  always  admit 
of  a  sudden  and  total  remedy.  The 
wise  plan  is  to  go  back,  step  by  step, 
as  you  advanced  ;  but  the  proposal  of 
our  present  ministers  is,  since  they  are 
wrong,  to  go  on  from  error  to  error 
till  the  mischief  is  irretrievable.  If 
ministers  disavow  the  principle  of  the 
restriction,  much  may  yet  be  done ; 
the  first  thing  is,  in  their  speeches  here, 
to  declare,  that  they  do  not  mean  to 
persevere  in  this  ruinous  course  of  pro¬ 
ceeding  ;  next,  that  it  is  their  inten¬ 
tion  to  retrace  their  steps ;  and,  third¬ 
ly,  that  they  intend  to  examine  into 
the  means  by  which  this  country  may 
be  placed  in  its  former  situation.  My 
own  opinion  is,  that  if  you  set  serious¬ 
ly  about  the  proper  remedy,  your  pro¬ 
gress  will  be  more  rapid  than  is  gene¬ 
rally  imagined. 

“  The  bank,”  Lord  Grenville  con¬ 
tinued,  '*  was  now  issuing  debased  to¬ 
kens  by  authority  of  parliament.  It 
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^8  one  of  our  ettiblished  laws,  that  medy,  but  I  thought  it  had  all  ended  in 
nothing  could  take  place  of  the  known  along  parenthesis.  At  length  came  out 
atandaidandgivenqualityofthecoinof  a  recommendation  for  us  to  get  out 
the  country;  and  yet  we  were  to  be  told  step  by  step,  and  this  too  from  mea> 
that  parliament  had  sanctioned  that  to  sures  (h  which  he  himself  was  one  of 
be  taken  as  current  coin,  which  was  the  advisers.  My  noble  fnend  claims 
one-fifth  less  than  this  standard  value ;  great  credit  for  his  patriotism  :  I  am 
though  it  was  a  settled  point,  that  the  inclined  to  give  him  credit  for  it  to  its 
issuing  of  debased  coin  at  its  nominal  full  extent,  and  for  this  reason,  because 
value  was  nothing  short  of  a  grOM  fraud  my  noble  friend,  and  those  who  go 
and  robbery  on  those  to  vHiom  it  was  with  him  commonly  agree  with  me. 
issued.*'  The  same  strong  language  Here,  however,  I  think  they^  resemble 
Lord  Grenville  applied  to  the  object  a  set  of  merchants,  who  wish  to  sell 
of  the  present  bill,  and  asked,  how  their  guineas  for  27s.  ;  and  yet  to  say 
could  a  court  of  equity  affect  that  that  they  do  so  as  patriots,  and  purely 
which  no  artifice  can  change,  and  make  for  the  good  of  their  country.** 
a  man  take  less  than  the  value  for  Lord  Holland  observed,  that  the 
money  i  misunderstandings  which  had  arisen  in 

Earl  Stanhope  replied,  he  was  ut-  consequence  of  this  bill,  had  produced 
terly  astonished  when  he  heard  his  no-  a  sort  of  mental  earthquake  in  the 
ble  friend  utter  so  mischievous,  abo-  house. — It  is  indeed  too  true,  that  for 
minable,  and  impolitic  a  sentiment  as  a  member  of  opposition  to  take  part 
this  ;  that  that  which  the  public  ere-  with  the  government,  upon  any  ques- 
ditor  was  bound  to  take,  was  not  a  le-  tion  against  his  own  party,  is  equally 
gal  tender  to  any  other  man  whatever,  uncommon  and  surprising.  We  our- 
**  Let  me,**  said  he,  **  recal  to  my  no-  selves  are  too  much  accustomed  to  this 
ble  friend  the  high  situation  which  he  wretched  system,  to  perceive  its  dis- 
lately  held  ;  let  me  remind  him,  that  graceful  and  suicidal  folly ;  but  it  does 
to  a  situation  equally  high  he  may  not  escape  the  penetration  of  foreign- 
again  speedily  be  raised ;  and  then  let  ers:  our  enemies  triumph  in  the  advan- 
me  ask  him,  if,  from  a  person  holding  tages  which  they  derive  from  it,  and  our 
a  situation  of  that  importance  in  the  allies, whiletheyfeelthefulleffectsof  its 
country,  such  language  as  this  ought  injurious  consequences,  regard  it  with 
to  be  expected,  that  the  requiring  men  wonder,  and  perhaps  with  allowable 
to  receive  payment  in  such  a  mode  as  contempt.*  Except  Earl  Stanhope,  not 
he  has  reforred  to  is  a  gross  fraud  one  of  the  opposition  lords  expressed 
and  robbery  of  the  country  ?  This  is  the  slightest  disapprobation  of  Lord 
most  miscluevous  doctrine  to  be  en-  King’s  conduct ;  tney  did  not  indeed 
tertained,  and  the  more  so,  as  coming  follow  his  example,  and  it  is  to  be  belk- 
from  a  person  who  had  been  one  of  the  ved  that  their  own  feelings  would  have 
ministers  of  the  country  at  the  very  prevented  that,  even  if  pubhe  opinion 
time  the  act  which  produced  the  sup-  mid  not  been  so  strongly  expressed  ; 
posed  fraud  and  rob^ry  was  passed.  I  but,  as  far  as  speeches  and  votes  went, 
pricked  up  my  ears,**  he  continued,  they  made  common  cause  with  him  a- 

with  great  expectation,  in  hopes  of  gainstthenationalcredit,thati8,  against 
hearing  my  noble  friend’s  promi^  re-  the  government  and  the  common  weal. 

*  There  are  some  excellent  remarks  upon  this  suljsct  in  the  15th  number  of  the  /«- 
uttigador  Portvguez  cm  Inelaterra,  P.  429—433.  Englislimen  may  read  them  with 
profit  and  with  shame.  Well,  indeed,  might  Berkeley  ask,  **  Whether  our  parties  are 
not  a  burlesque  upon  politics  !’* 
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Lord  Lirerpool  said,  **  the  bill  was  a 
measure  of  justice.  Public  faith  requi> 
red  that  the  public  creditor  should  be 
placed  on  as  good  a  footing  as  any 
other  individual  in  the  country.  The 
public  creditor  received  bank  notes  at 
par :  he  ought  to  be  placed  in  a  situa¬ 
tion  in  which  he  should  be  enabled  to 
part  with  them  at  par.  If  in  this  point 
the  landholder  obtained  an  advantage, 
the  public  creditor  must  sustain  an  in¬ 
jury.”  Adverting  then  to  the  various 
arguments  against  the  bill,  he  denied 
that  there  was  any  depreciation  of  pa¬ 
per,  shewing  that  while  some  articks, 
like  gold,  had  risen  in  price,  some  had 
fallen,  and  others  were  stationary.  And 
to  the  profound  observation,  as  he  call¬ 
ed  it  in  scorn,  that  if  bank  notes  were 
to  be  increased  to  the  amount  of  the 
assignats  in  France,  they  would  be¬ 
come  equally  depreciated,  he  replied, 
by  asking,  if  there  was  the  least  ap¬ 
prehension  of  such  an  event.  While 
the  issue  was  only  28  millions,  and 
the  revenue  amounted  to  between  ?0 
and  80,  there  could  be  no  ground  fur 
fearing  a  ruinous  excess.  As  to  the 
resumption  of  cash  payments  by  the 
bank,  how,  in  the  present  state  of  ex¬ 
change  with  foreign  countries,  could 
that  take  place  without  the  most  dan¬ 
gerous  consequences  ?  Much  had  been 
said  about  profusion  in  the  national 
expenditure.  What  profusion  i  what 
measure  of  expence  had  been  adopted 
with  any  other  view  but  the  conviction 
of  its  being  wise  and  politic  i  The  po¬ 
licy  might  be  erroneous,  bpt  no  one 
was  justified  in  terming  it  profusion. 
It  was  true  that  the  issue  of  bank  pa¬ 
per  might  be  reduced,  by  reducing  the 
public  expenditure  ;  but  this  reduction 
must  be  effected,  if  effected  at  all,  by 
a  complete  change  of  system ;  by  with¬ 
drawing  our  troops  from  the  peninsu¬ 
la,  and  by  an  abandonment  of  all  those 
plans  to  which  the  government  had 
hitherto  looked  for  ultimate  success 
and  scci^rity.  For  bis  part,  convinced 


as  he  was  that  the  exertions  made  by 
Great  Britain  were  indispensable  in 
the  present  critical  situation  of  Europe, 
he  was  firmly  persuaded  that  whatever 
might  be  the  inconveniences  attendant 
on  the  present  state  of  the  currency, 
those  inconveniences  were  trifling,  as 
compared  with  the  evils  which  must 
result  from  an  abandonment  of  those 
efforts  which  the  country  was  making 
in  the  common  cause.” 

The  bill  was  then  passed  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  43  to  16.  In  the  Commons, 
It  was  opposed  at  every  step,  but 
carried  by  majorities  of  133  and  95, 
to  35  and  20.  Mr  Calcraft  and  Mr 
Sheridan, — as  Mr  Sheridan  haddoneon 
former  occasions, — laid  aside  all  party 
feeling  upon  this  (question.  Sir  F.  Bur- 
dett.  Sir  S.  RomiUy,  Mr  Brougham, 
Mr  Creevy,  and  Mr  P.  Moore,  went 
the  whole  length  of  opposition,  and 
rung  the  usual  changes  upon  miscon¬ 
duct,  incapacity,  ignorance,  folly,  pro¬ 
fusion,  corruption,  depreciation,  bank¬ 
rupt^,  and  ruin. 

“  This  bill,”  Lord  Stan¬ 
hope  said,  ”  was  only  an  July  12. 
incipient,  an  introductory 
measure,  a  palliative  remedy,  a  plais- 
ter  merely  calculated  to  keep  the  wasps 
and  flies  from  the  wound  until  the 
next  session  of  parliament.  What  he 
now  proposed  was  a  series  of  proposi- 
tions  which  he  wished  the  house  would 
order  to  be  printed,  that  they  might 
be  generally  known,  and  considered, 
not  merely  by  their  lordships,  but  by 
the  public  at  large.  He  meant  them 
as  the  foundation  of  a  comprehensive 
system  for  securing  an  efficient  and 
never-failing  circulating  medium  to  the 
country,  which  was  so  necessary  under 
its  present  circumstances,  when,  from 
various  causes,  it  was  impracticable  to 
use  what  were  technically  called  the 
precious  metals  as  such.  Under  the 
present  system,  it  would  be  highly 
unjust  to  render  bank  notes  a  legu 
tender,  that  is  generally,  because  indi- 
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Vidaalt  miglit  etiQr  be  plac^  in  such 
drcumstances,  with  reKrence  to  the 
possibility  of  forged  notes  being  pass¬ 
ed  upon  thein»  that  whether  they  re¬ 
fused  or  accepted  the  tender,  they 
might  be  equally  losers.  To  public 
trrators,  they  might  safely  be  render¬ 
ed  a  legal  tender,  because,  their  pay¬ 
ments  coming  directly  from  the  bank, 
there  was  no  fear  of  forgery.  But 
the  system  which  he  proposed  to  sub¬ 
stitute,  and  which  ere  long  it  would 
be  found  necessary  to  adopt,  or  sonne- 
thing  like  it,  would  do  away  all  ap¬ 
prehensions  of  this  kind.  The  system 
was,  that  branches  from  the  Bank  of 
England  should  be  constituted  in  the 
different  counties,  so  as  to  pervade  the 
whole ;  that  books  of  credit  should 
be  opened  at  certain  places,  where 
notes  to  any  amount,  or  for  very  small 
sums,  should  be  received  from  indivi¬ 
duals,  and  an  equivalent  credit  given 
them  in  the  bank  books  so  distribu¬ 
ted,  for  the  money  thus  lodged  ;  that 
the  power  of  transfer  should  be  al¬ 
lowed  from  place  to  place,  and  that 
triplicates  should  be  made  of  the  en¬ 
tries  of  credit ;  one  for  account  of  the 
individual  par^,  a  second  for  the  ge¬ 
neral  bank  in  London,  and  a  third  for 
conservation  in  the  Tower.  This  would 
preclude  the  necessity  of  regarding 
gold,  silver,  or  even  copper,  as  the  iix- 
^  and  invariable  circulating  medium  ; 
a  system,  which  recent,  as  well  as  long 
continued  experience,  had  proved  to  be 
utterly  impracticable,  on  account  of 
their  fluctuation  in  price  and  occasion¬ 
al  scarcity.  It  would  render  forgeries 
impossible,  and  put  it  out  of  the  power 
of  invasions,  insurrections,  or  domestic 
violence,  to  produce  any  fatal  effect. 
A  transfer  of  this  kind  might,  without 
injustice,  be  made  a  legal  tender.  To 
believe  gold  necessary  to  a  circulating 


medium,  was  an  idei  only  fit  for  Hot¬ 
tentots.  It  was  only  shewing  that 
we  were  just  at  the  commencement 
of  civilization,  or  rather  on  the  verge 
of  barbarism.  He  could  see  no  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  fixing  a  standard,  which 
should  not  be  liable,  like  gold,  to  va¬ 
riation  and  fluctuation.  If  he  wanted 
to  measure  that  house,  he  would  take 
for  the  purpose  some  certain  and  defi¬ 
nite  measure,  and  not  a  thermometer^ 
which  would  expand  in  his  hand.  So 
with  respect  to  the  pound  sterling  ; 
fixing  its  value  at  the  time  of  passing 
the  act,  it  might  remain  a  permanent 
standard,  fixed  and  invariable,  which 
would  be  a  certain  and  definite  mea¬ 
sure  of  value.  It  had  been  said,  that 
plenty  of  gold  was  to, be  had ;  but  how 
were  we  to  get  it  if  the  balance  of 
payments  was  against  us  ;  and  how 
were  we  to  keep  it  when  we  had  got 
it  ?  Would  it  not,  under  such  circum¬ 
stances,  go  out  of  the  country  as  fast 
as  it  came  into  it  ?  Conceiving  it  then 
to  be  impossible  to  procure  gold,  and 
that  if  it  could  be  procured,  it  was 
not  a  fit  substance  for  a  circulating 
medium,  from  its  fluctuation  in  value, 
he  thought  it  time  to  look  to  some 
other  resource  as  a  circulating  me¬ 
dium  ;  and  if  the  system  of  bank  en¬ 
tries,  which  he  proposed,  was  adopt¬ 
ed,  the  difficulties  we  had  encountered 
would  be  a  fortunate  circumstance,  in 
leading  us  at  last  to  »  sound  s^d  P^r* 
manent  system.” 

Earl  Stanhope’s  *  propositions  were 
accordingly  printed,  and  left  for  the 
consideration  of  the  public  till  the 
next  session.  Meantime  his  bill  pro¬ 
duced  its  intended  effect :  it  prevented 
those  who  were  worst  disposed  from 
following  Lord  King’s  example,  and 
things  went  on  as  Mfore.  Even  the 
most  loquacious  disputants  became 
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weary  of  the  bullion  question ;  and  the  Fortug^,  and  those  of.  Richard  Bi^ 
propnecies  of  the  bulHonists  proved  thers  and  Joanna  Southcote  concem* 
uke  those  of  Lords  Grey  and  Gren-  ing  the  end  of  the  world.  v 
ville  conceming  the  end  of  the  war  in 
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CHAP.  V. 

Ireland.  Catholic  Committee,  Debatet  on  Mr  W.  Pole*s  Circular  Lettetm 


Proceedings  in  Ireland. 


The  accession  of  the  prince  regent 
was  welcomed  with  indecent  and  tri¬ 
umphant  joy  by  the  more  intemperate 
of  the  Irish  catholics.  During  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  theTalents,  he  had  been 
pledged  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and 
Mr  Ponsooby.  the  then  Viceroy  and 
Chancellor  of  I  reland,  to  grant  them 
their  demands ;  and  the  consequence  of 
this  flagrant  misconduct  in  the  ki^’s 
ministers  now  began  to  be  felt.  The 
catholics,  without  waiting  for  the  na¬ 
tural  demise  of  the  king,  and  setting 
aside  all  consideration  of  the  chance  of 
his  recovery, — a  chance  which  at  this 
time  appeared  probable  to  all,  except 
those  who  wished  that  it  might  never 
occur, — thought  the  pledge,  which 
had  been  so  unconstitutionally  and  in¬ 
excusably  given,  would  nowbe  redeem¬ 
ed,  and  that  their  claims  would  be  grant- 
'  ed  if  they  brought  them  forward  in 
force.  Some  of  their  moat  honoura¬ 
ble  and  most  moderate  men  came  for¬ 
ward  on  this  occasion,  actuated  by  the 
hope  which  seemed  to  present  itself  of 
promoting  the  interests  of  their  reli¬ 
gion,  and  hurried  on  by  the  zeal  of 
the  young,  the  violence  of  the  hot¬ 
headed,  and  the  arts  of  the  disaffected. 
Delegates  were  appointed  from  the 
several  counties,  and  they  met  toge¬ 
ther  in  a  representative  body  in  Dublin, 
vfdlipg  itself  the  Catholic  Committee, 


State  of  that  Country, 


whose  proceedings  were  not  more  tem¬ 
perate  than  those  of  the  Scottish  Con¬ 
vention  in  1793,  and  like  them  were 
regularly  published  in  journals  devoted 
to  the  same  object.  To  check  them 
in  this  inflammatory  course,  the  Irish 
government  issued  a  circular  letter  to 
the  sheriffs  and  magistrates,  declaring 
their  intention  of  enforcing  the  Conven¬ 
tion  Bill,  an  act  passed  in  the  year  1793. 

The  opposition  raised  an  outcry 
against  this  law,  and  repro¬ 
bated  the  conduct  of  the  go-  Feh.  22^ 
vernment.  LordLansdowne 
moved  for  papers  upon  the  subject, 
accusing  the  lord  lieutenant  and  Mr 
W.  W.  Pole  of  the  most  inconsiderate 
violence  and  severity,  and  saying,  that 
they  had  taken  this  rash  step  without 
allowing  themselves  time  to  consult  the 
English  governtnent,  or  even  totakethe 
pleasure  of  the  prince  regent,  of  whose 
feelings  and  opinions  upon  this  subject 
there  could  not  be  much  doubt,  and 
whose  disposition  in  favour  of  the  Irish 
catholics  could  not  well  be  called  in 
question.  The  motion  was  negatived 
in  that  house  without  a  division.  It 
was  discussed  at  greater  length  the  same 
evening  in  the  Commons,  when  the 
Honourable  Mr  Ward,  who  brought 
it  forward,  made  the  same  assertion, 
that  ministers  had  not  the  countenance 
of  his  royal  highness  in  this  proceed* 
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ing.  The  advocates  for  the  motion 
•lid  into  the  general  question  of  the 
state  of  Ireland,  not  exaggerating  the 
evil,  but  imputing  it,  as  usual,  to  the 
least  of  all  its  operating  causes,  and 
the  only  cause  which  cannot  be  remo* 
Ted,  without  incurring  heavier  evils  than 
already  exist.  Gen.  Loftus  expressed 
his  regret,  that  the  debate  should  have 
taken  this  course,  inasmuch,  he  said, 
as  the  observations  which  were  thus 
made  respecting  the  oppressed  state  of 
Che  inliabitants  of  Irmnd,  tended  to 
mislead  those  members  who  were  not 
connected  with  that  country.  **  The 
fact  is,”  said  he,  **  that  there  is  not  a 
jot  of  difference  between  the  situation 
of  the  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Ireland  and  their  protestantbrethren, 
or  between  that  description  of  persons 
and  the  lower  class  of  people  in  Eng* 
land  :  they  have  the  same  laws  to  go¬ 
vern  them,  the  same  advantages  under 
those  laws  ;  they  have  their  forty  shil¬ 
ling  freeholds,  and  can  upon  juries ; 
and,  in  fact,  there  is  no  difference  what¬ 
ever  between  the  lower  class  of  protest- 
ants  and  that  description  of  catholics : 
there  are  about  thirty-two  offices  of 
slate  which  the  educated  catholics  are 
not  competent  to  hold ;  but  which,  if 
they  took  the  same  oaths  the  protest- 
ants  were  obliged  to  take,  they  might 
hold;  in  fact,  the  oppression  of  the 
catholics  was  not  any  want  of  catholic 
emancipation,  but  in  the  state  of  the 
country.  The  discontents  of  Ireland 
could  only  be  removed  by  her  native 
gentry.  Let  them  lower  their  rents 
and  raise  the  wages  of  the  labourer  ; 
for  the  high  rents  and  bad  wages  were 
the  evils  most  complained  of.  Of  ca- 
tholicemancipation,  the  majorityof  the 
people  knew  no  more  than  they  did  of 
what  he  was  uttering  at  that  moment.** 
In  the  course  of  the  debate  Mr 
Whitbread  observed,  that  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  had,  at  his  en¬ 
trance  into  office,  given  a  bond,  sealed 
with  bis  hoDour,  that  be  never  would 


concede  the  catholic  claims.  «  Ta 
whom,**  said  Mr  Perceval,  **  did  I 

r've  such  a  bond  i  Never  to  any  one. 

most  distinctly  deny  it.  I  have  in¬ 
deed,  by  the  expression  of  my  senti¬ 
ments  in  this  house,  opposed  the  ca¬ 
tholic  claims ;  and  when  I  look  to  the 
present  state  of  the  catholics,  I  cannot 
anticipate  any  change  in  my  opinions. 
If  the  honourable  gentleman  chooses 
to  call  this  declaration  a  bond,  I  am 
satisfied  with  that  explanation ;  but  if 
he  sajrs  I  ever  gave  any  other  bond  to 
any  hving  person,  I  must  flatly  con¬ 
tradict  it.**  Mr  Whitbread  replied* 
**  The  right  honourable  gentleman  de¬ 
sires  an  explanation  from  me,  and  he 
shall  have  it.  When  I  said  he  gave  a 
bond  not  to  concede  the  catholic  daims, 
I  referred  to  the  manner  in  which  he 
came  into  power.  The  former  mini¬ 
stry  went  out  of  power  because  they 
would  not  give  such  a  bond.  He 
came  in,  and  of  course  it  was  to  be  in¬ 
ferred,  that  he  had  entered  into  that 
stipulation,  for  refusing  to  enter  into 
which  his  predecessors  had  gone  out.’* 
**  I  gave  no  such  pledge  on  my  taking 
power,”  rejoined  Mr  Perceval ;  “  but 
those  who  had  left  the  government 
were  pledged  to  the  contrarv,  and  it 
was  naturd  to  expect  that  those  who 
had  always  opposed  the  catholic  claims 
in  parliament,  would  do  so  in  power. 
So  far  I  gave  a  pledge,  and  no  farther.** 
A  farther  explanation,  on  the  part  of 
Mr  Whitbread,  led  to  a  call  for  order, 
among  others  from  Mr  Fuller.  “  Per¬ 
haps,  sir,”  said  that  blunt,  odd,  honest 
member,  addressing  the  speaker ;  **  Per¬ 
haps,  sir,  I  am  not  a  very  proper  per¬ 
son  to  rise  to  order ;  but  no  matter  for 
that,  1  confess  it.  When  I  do  get 
up,  however,  I  speak  to  the  su^ect ; 
aye,  and  pretty  freelv  too.  When 
the  honourable  gentleman  opposite 
(Mr  Whitbread)  talked  about  his  bond 
and  his  sealing  on  honour,  and  things 
of  that  kind,  all  it  came  to  in  the  end 
was  <  supposing.*  For  that  matteri  1 
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could  suppose  any  thing  myself.  But 
he  has  no  right  to  talk  of  other  people, 
for  I  never  saw  a  set  of  men  sneak  out 
of  their  ofBces  in  the  wav  his  own 
friends  did.  The  honouraOle  gentle¬ 
man  has  no  right  to  say  or  suppose 
that  my  right  honourable  friend  would 
enter  into  a  bond  :  No,  he  would  dis¬ 
dain  such  a  thing.  He  shewed  them 
that  in  late  affairs — ^he  shewed  them  a 
spirit,  I  think,  which  they  felt,  aye, 
and  heartily  too.— As  to  these  Irish 
affairs  that  they  talk  so  much  of 
now,  why,  I  remember  very  well  my¬ 
self,  about  30  year,s  ago,  a  set  of  peo¬ 
ple  coming  down  to  this  house,  jhst 
like  the  honourable  gentlemen,  sweat¬ 
ing  and  foaming,  all  in  a  fume  like  a 
steam  engine.  The  cry  was  then, 
*  Won’t  you  grant  Ireland  arms  to 
fight  for  you?’  Well,  we  did  give 
them  60,000  stand  of  arms,  and  uey 
turned  them  against  us.  I  have  no 
great  faith  in  catholic  emancipation  ; 
try  it,  if  you  think  it  will  do.  Give 
the  fellows  in  their  red  waistcoats  and 
blue  breeches  every  thing  they  want. 
But  it  won’t  do.  No  }  let  the  great 
men  of  the  country  go  home,  in  place 
of  spending  their  money  here,  let  them 
regulate  their  own  tenantry  and  their 
estates,  and  not  hear  of  them  only 
through  those  secondary  persons  whom 
they  empW.  That  will  do  more  to 
conciliate  l!^reland  than  all  the  mea¬ 
sures  there  is  so  much  work  made 
about.” 

The  motion  was  rejected  by  80 
voices  against  43  Its  substance  was 
again  brought  forward  when  Mr  W. 
Pole  arrived  from  Ireland ;  and  that 
gentleman,  being  called  on  by  Mr  Pon- 
•onby  for  an  explanation  of  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  Irish  government,  entered 
into  a  full  detail,  premising,  however, 
his  regret,  that  the  zeal  of  the  opposi¬ 
tion  should  have  induced  them  not  on¬ 
ly  to  demand  explanations,  but  to  pre¬ 
fer  the  most  serious  charges,  at  a  time 
■when  they  knew  that  were  was  no 


W? 

person  present  who  could  give  the  ex¬ 
planation  required,  or  answer  the  ac* 
cusations.  **  I  cannot,”  said  he,  <*  but 
lament  that  their  ardour  had  not  been 
so  far  corrected  by  their  prudence  and 
'  justice,  as  to  have  induced  them  to  re¬ 
frain  from  entering  into  any  discussion 
on  the  subject  during  the  necessary  ab¬ 
sence  from  the  house  of  that  individual, 
from  whom  alone  their  remarks  could 
receive  a  complete  and  satisfactory  an¬ 
swer.  I  am  the  more  disposed  to  la¬ 
ment  the  course  which  the  other  side 
of  the  house  have  thought  proper  to 
adopt,  because  I  know  that  it  has  pro¬ 
duced  the  most  injurious  effects,  wnich 
might  undoubtedly  have  been  avoided, 
if  the  gentlemen  had  waited  till  they 
were  in  possession  of  all  the  facts  of 
the  case,  hefore  they  took  upon  them¬ 
selves  to  pronounce  a  judgemeot  upon 
it. 

**  The  right  honourable  and  learned 
gentleman,”  he  continued,  **  says,  if 
the  Catholic  Committee  was  an  i  [legal 
meeting,  why  did  you  not  interfere  at 
an  earher  period  ?  Why  did  you  not 
suppressjthat  unlawful  assembly  ?  Sir, 
I  vnll  tell  the  right  honourable  and 
learned  gentleman  whv  the  Irish  go¬ 
vernment  did  not  interfere  at  an  earUef 
period  ;  and,  in  doing  so,  it  will  be 
necessary  for  me  to  refer  to  the  discus¬ 
sions  which  had  taken  place  in  the  Ca¬ 
tholic  Committee,  both  of  that  and  of 
the  present  period.  In  May,  1809, 
there  had  been  a  general  meeting  of 
the  catholics,  the  £arl  of  FingaU  ia 
the  chair  |  they  passed  some  resolu¬ 
tions,  which,  though  couched  in  strong 
and  even  vehement  language,  the  go¬ 
vernment  did  not  wish  to  take  notice 
of,  because  they  were  such  as  might 
have  been  expected  from  honest,  loyal, 
and  ardent  catholics,  anxious  to  con¬ 
vey  to  the  foot  of  the  throne,  and  to 
parliament,  a  declaration  of  what  they 
believed  to  be  their  rights ;  and  to 
state  what  they  considered  as  grievan¬ 
ces.  They  closed  their  ree^utioiit, 
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however,  in  a  manner  which  shewed 
that  they. had  a. thorough  knowledge 
of  this  Convention  Act,  and  that  they 
were  determined  not  to  transgress  it ; 
for  they  declared,  that  the  persons  who 
were  instructed  to  prepare  the  petition 
could  not  be  considered  as  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  catholic  body ;  and  ,theT 
made  it  imperative  on  them  to  hnish 
their  labours  within  the  first  fortnight 
after  the  meeting  of  parliament. 

This  committee  was  composed  of 
86  representatives  of  the  different  pa¬ 
rishes  of  Dublin,  who,  on  a  previous 
occasion,  had  formed  a  similar  commit¬ 
tee  ;  the  remnants  of  the  committees 
that  prepared  the  petitions  of  1805 
and  1807  ;  and,  finally,  of  the  survi- 
inng  delegates  of  the  Catholic  Conven¬ 
tion  of  1798,  and  the  noble  lords  who 
compose  the  catholic  peerage.  With 
regard  to  the  first,  I  believe  that  some 
of  the  gentlemen  opposite  to  me  had 
•ome  communication  with  them  when 
they  were  in  office,  because  they  were 
the  persons  who  addressed  the  Duke 
of  ^dford.  I  believe,  also,  that  in 
those  communications  the  honourable 
and  learned  gentleman  opposite  to  me, 
and  his  right  honourable  friend,  who 
at  that  time  was  chief  secretary  to  the 
lord  lieutenant,  gave  them  some  whole¬ 
some  advice  with  regard  to  the  Con¬ 
vention  Act.  Such  is  the  rumour  in 
Dublin.  The  lord  lieutenant  and  the 
government  of  Ireland  knew  perfectly 
well  the  nature  of  the  construction  of 
this  committee  ;  they  knew  what  pass¬ 
ed  at  their  meetings  ;  they  knew  that 
their  debates  were  ardent,  vehement, 
and  sometimes  violent ;  but  it  was  ob¬ 
vious  to  every  man,  of  a  fair  and  honest 
mind,  who  looked  at  their  proceedings 
withcalmness  and  candour,  that,  t  ho  ugh 
their  language  was  stronger  than  pro¬ 
priety  could  justify,  vet  that  their  real, 
and  indeed  their  sole  object,  was  to 
frame  their  petition  for  parliament. 
The  Irish  government,  therefore,  did 
not  interfere,  or  take  any  notice  of 


their  proceedings,  for  this  simple  rea¬ 
son,  that  they  fut  it  to  be  their  duty  not 
to  interfere  with  the  catholics,  as  long 
as  they  professed  to  be  merely  enga- 

fred  in  preparing  their  petition  for  par- 
lament,  and  as  long  as  their  proceed¬ 
ings  had  not  a  tendency  to  inflame  the 
public  mind,  and  endanger  the  peace  of 
the  country. 

**  The  committee  of  1810  conducted 
itself  in  a  very  different  way.  It  com¬ 
menced  much  in  the  same  manner,  by 
a  general  meeting  of  the  catholics,  by 
which  the  committee  of  1809  was  re¬ 
established,  and  the  same  resolutions 
were  passed,  as  those  which  had  been 
agreed  to  in  the  preceding  year.  An 
aggregate  meeting  afterwards  assem¬ 
bled  on  the  2d  of  November ;  a  great 
difference  of  opinion  prevailed  among 
those  who  attended  it,  with  regard  to 
the  propriety  of  petitioning,  aud  the 
debate  was  conducted  with  extreme 
violence.  One  argument  was  used  by 
a  Mr  Finnerty,  a  person  formerly  well 
known  in  Ireland,  which  it  may  not 
be  improper  to  notice.  The  manner 
in  which  it  was  said  the  English  na¬ 
tion  was  misled,  with  regard  to  Ire¬ 
land,  had  been  previously  dwelt  on 
with  great  heat,  and  much  had  been 
stated  of  the  stupidity  and  vulgarity 
of  the  people  of  England.  Mr  Peter 
Finnerty,  in  the  course  of  a  very  long 
speech,  defended  the  English  nation 
from  these  charges.  He  observed, 
that  the  English  people  detested  their 
government,  and  that  it  would  be  as 
great  a  libel  to  judge  of  the  English 
nation  by  the  principles  of  their  go¬ 
vernment,  as  it  would  be  to  judge  of 
the  Irish  people  by  theirs.  He  asked, 
what  honest  Irishman  would  endure 
to  have  his  principles  judged  of  by  the 
principles  of  the  Irish  government  ? 
After  this,  Mr  Finnerty  proceeded  to 
recommend  a  petition  to  parliament 
for  catholic  emancipation,  a  petition 
for  parliamentary  reform,  and  a  peti¬ 
tion  for  a  repeal  of  the  Union  1  His 
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•peech  was  received  with  the  loudest 
applause,  and  he  was  rewarded  by  an 
unanimous  vote  of  thanks  of  the  ag« 
gregate  meeting.  This  same  meeting 
resmved,  that  the  Catholic  Committee 
(that  committee  which  had  been  ap. 
pointed  by  the  former  aggregate  meet¬ 
ing,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  framing 
the  petition  to  parliament )  should  have 
the  sole  management  of  the  catholic 
affairs.  All  this  was  perfectly  well 
known  at  the  Castle.  But  at  the  same 
time  it  was  felt,  that  though  it  was 
extremely  imprudent  conduct,  ityet 
involved  no  danger  to  the  state.  The 
lord  lieutenant,  therefore,  and  those 
by  whom  he  was  advised,  took  upon 
themselves  the  responsibility  of  looking 
over  the  whole  transaction. 

“  On  the  24th  of  November  the  Ca- 
thelic  Committee  met  again,  and  Lord 
Fingall  was  called  to  the  chair :  of  that 
noble  lord,  it  is  hardly  necessary  that 
I  should  state,  that  he  is  one  of  the 
best  men  among  the  Roman  catholics, 
and  one  of  the  best  and  most  loyal  men 
b  Ireland.  A  motion  was  made  for 
a  vote  of  thanks  from  the  catholics  of 
Ireland  to  Lord  Donoughmore.  The 
impropriety  of  discussing  a  question  of 
that  kind,  in  a  committee  appointed 
solely  and  exclusively  for  the  purpose 
of  preparing  a  petition  to  parliament, 
struck  Lord  Fingall ;  he  stated  his 
doubts,  and  desired  to  be  informed, 
whether  it  was  competent  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  to  do  any  thing  but  prepare  the 
catholic  petition  i  Mr  O’Connel  an¬ 
swered,  that  the  last  aggregate  meet¬ 
ing  had  removed  all  doubts  upon  that 
subject,  by  their  resolution,  empower¬ 
ing  the  committee  to  conduct  all  the 
affairs  of  the  Roman  catholics  of  Ire¬ 
land.  Mr  O’Connel’s  opinion,  with 
respect  to  the  general  powers  of  the 
committee,  accorded  witn  the  sense  of 
the  members  present,  and  the  resolu¬ 
tions  were  carried  unanimously.  Here 
then  was  a  doubt  expressed  by  a  Ro- 
Dan  catholic  peeij  oi  (h*  highest  cha- 
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racter,  whether  the  committee  was  ex> 
ceeding  its  powers ;  but  still  the  lord 
lieutenant  abstained  from  interposing  : 
he  still  remained  Arm  to  his  purpose 
of  trying  mild  and  conciliatory  mea¬ 
sures  as  long  as  possible,  consistently 
with  the  safety  of  the  state.  In  the 
meeting  of  the  Ist  of  December,  the 
committee  went  still  farther :  one  of 
the  members,  in  very  strong  language, 
called  the  attentibn  of  the  committee 
to  what  he  described  as  a  very  great 
grievance,  which  had  been  suffered  by 
a  catholic  soldier.  He  told  the  com¬ 
mittee  that  they  were  the  natural  guar¬ 
dians  of  the  rights  of  the  catholics,  and 
proposed  a  subscription  for  prosecu¬ 
ting  those  *  bigotted  delinquents,’  as 
he  called  them,  whatever  their  rank  or 
station  might  be,  by  whom  this  catho¬ 
lic  soldier  had  been  injured. 

“  The  facts  respecting  this  soldier 
were  these  ;  In  August  last.  Dr  Troy, 
the  titular  archbishop  of  Dublin,  wrote 
to  the  chief  secretary  to  the  lord  lieu¬ 
tenant,  and  mentioned  the  case  of  a 
soldier,  of  the  name  of  Spence,  who 
had  commuted  a  very  severe  sentence 
which  had  been  pass^  upon  him  by  a 
court  martial,  by  consenting  to  go  into 
a  regiment  always  employed  upon  fo¬ 
reign  service.  Dr  Troy,  in  his  letter, 
represented  this  man’s  case  as  being 
peculiarly  hard.  This  letter,  by  the 
lord  lieutenant’s  order,  was  immedutely 
transmitted  to  the  commander  of  the 
forces,  for  his  opinion  on  the  subject. 
The  proceedings  had  not  been  laid  be¬ 
fore  him  previously,  because  the  man 
had  been  tried  by  a  regimental  court 
martial.  The  commander  of  the  forces 
directly  ordered  the  case  to  be  investi¬ 
gated,  and  the  result  was,  that  the 
whole  of  the  sentence  was  remitted  ; 
the  man  was  brought  back  again,  and 
freely  discharged  from  the  army.  In 
December,  the  business  was  taken  up 
in  the  committee :  the  matter  was  dis¬ 
cussed  with  great  warmth  and  acri¬ 
mony  of  language  ;  at  length  they  ads 
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mitted  that  juatice  had  been  done  to 
the  atddier.  They,  however,  boldly 
afwrted,  that  it  was  through  their  ex¬ 
ertions,  and  by  their  means,  that  the 
wrongs  of  this  soldier  bad  been  redress¬ 
ed  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  their  exertions 
in  December  had  produced  a  remission 
of  his  sentence,  which  sentence  had 
been  completely  remitted,  by  the  orders 
of  government,  in  consequence  of  pro- 
cc^Dgs  instituted  by  them  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  August !  They  told  the  Ro¬ 
man  catholics  of  Ireland,  in  the  most 
violent  language  (language  indeed  of 
such  a  nature,  tlmt  I  almost  doubt 
whether  government  was  justifiable  in 
having  refrained  from  prosecuting  the 
printer  by  whom  it  was  published), 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  exertions  of 
the  committee,  all  the  catholic  soldiers 
in  Ireland  had  had  justice  done  to 
them ;  that  they  might  now  worship 
their  Maker  according  to  their  own  ri¬ 
tual:  thus  inferring,  that  all  tender¬ 
ness,  kindness,  and  justice,  did  not  pro- 
ceed  from  the  government,  but  ema¬ 
nated  from  the  Catholic  Committee ;  and 
holding  themselves  up  as  the  proper 
and  exclusive  objects  of  the  an^ection 
of  the  people !  Even  this,  however, 
did  not  rouse  the  indignation  of  the 
lord  lieutenant,  who  still  felt  that  for¬ 
bearance  was  preferable  to  an  appear¬ 
ance  of  rigour. 

**  On  the  29th  November  the  pe¬ 
tition  was  received  from  the  sub-com¬ 
mittee,  was  read  in  the  Catholic  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  acknowledged  as  the  peti¬ 
tion  of  the  catholics  of  Ireland.  The 
petition  having  been  agreed  to,  it  was 
to  be  presumed,  that  if  the  committee 
were  constituted  solely  for  the  pur- 

Eose  of  preparing  a  petition,  their  la- 
ours  were  in  fact  at  an  end,  except, 
indeed,  as  to  the  consideration  of  the 
question  of  the  mode  of  presenting  the 
petition,  and  the  nominating  the  per¬ 
sons  to  be  employed  for  that  purpose. 
At  this  time  many  of  the  most  respect¬ 
able  of  the  catholics  of  Ireland  had 


become  very  much  dissatisfied  with 
the  proceedings  of  the  committee,  and 
with  the  violent,  inflammatorr,  and  in¬ 
temperate  language  which  had  been 
used  in  their  Abates.  Lord  Ffrcnch, 
and  others  that  I  could  name,  certain¬ 
ly  did  disapprove  of  their  proceedings  ; 
and  here,  sir,  I  think  it  necessary  to 
state  to  the  house  in  the  strongest 
manner,  that  it  never  once  entered  in¬ 
to  the  contemplation  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Ireland  to  take  any  steps 
against  the  catholics  generally,  or  to 
throw  any  reflection  upon  them  as  a 
body.  Nothing  could  be  further  from 
their  intention  ;  the  object  of  the  go¬ 
vernment  was  only  to  act  agamst  what 
they  knew  to  be  an  illegal  body,  and 
to  put  a  stop  to  proceedings,  which,! 
if  not  checked  in  time,  might  lead  to 
the  most  serious  consequences,  even  to 
rebellion.*’  Here  some  members  oa 
the  opposite  side  of  the  house  laugh¬ 
ed.  “  Gentlemen,**  said  Mr  W. 
Pole,  **  may  laugh  if  they  please  ;  it 
may  appear  a  very  good  joke  to  them, 
but  I  can  assure  them  it  was  no  joke 
to  the  people  of  Dublin,  who  did  cer¬ 
tainly  look  with  considerable  uneasi¬ 
ness  to  the  proceediqgs,  and  the  in¬ 
temperate  language  of  the  committee. 
The  lord  lieutenant,  however,  feeling 
that  the  petition  having  been  agreed 
to,  and  that  nothing  remained  for  the 
committee  to  do  but  to  choose  the 
persons  who  were  to  carry  it  over,  wa# 
of  opinion,  that  bad  as  the  proceedings 
of  the  committee  had  been,  mischievous 
as  the  publication  of  their  debates  had 
proved,  and  great  as  was  the  ferment 
occasioned  in  Dublin,  by  the  presence 
of  a  Catholic  Parliament,  as  it  had  been 
emphatically  termed,  the  evil  must  soon 
cease,  and  that  it  was  much  better,  if 
possible,  to  allow  it  to  arrive  at  a  ter¬ 
mination  without  any  interference  on 
the  part  of  the  government,  in  order 
to  convince  the  catholics  that  there 
was  not  the  slightest  disposition  to  in¬ 
terfere  with  then  in  the  framiuig  or 
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managing  their  petiticm.  But  the  Ca¬ 
tholic  Committee  did  not  stop  here ; 
the  next  step  they  took,  about  the 
middle  of  December,  was  to  impoint  a 
Committee  of  Grievances.  The  Ca¬ 
tholic  Committee,  orinnally  appointed 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  preparing  a  pe¬ 
tition  to  paniament,  appointed  a  sub¬ 
committee  to  encjuire  into  all  the  grie¬ 
vances,  real  or  imaginary,  of  all  the 
catholics  of  Ireland,  and  into  all  the 
udignities  and  insults  which  they  might 
suffer,  or  to  which  they  were  in  conse¬ 
quence  liable. 

“  At  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  a  member  informed  them  that 
he  had  received  a  letter  from  Dr  Troy, 
which  contained  an  account  of  some 
'•hocking  acts  of  bigotry  which  had 
been  manifested  in  thie  management  of 
the  Foundling  Hospital  in  Dublin. 
The  Foundling  Hospital  was  establish¬ 
ed  by  act  of  parliament,  and  receives 
annually  large  parliamentary  grants. 
Every  child  that  is  brought  to  it  is 
received,  without  any  distinction  what¬ 
ever;  and  there  are  generally  about 
twelve  hundred  children  in  the  hos¬ 
pital,  and  about  four  or  five  thousand 
are  at  nurse  in  the  country.  All 
the  children  received  into  this  hospi¬ 
tal  have  some  name  or  label  brought 
with  them,  which  is  entered  into  a  se¬ 
cret  book,  and  a  number  is  given  to 
the  child,  by  which  it  is  distinguished 
while  it  remains  in  the  house,  and  not 
by  any  name.  As  this  is  a  government 
institution,  the  children  that  are  recei¬ 
ved  into  it  are,  of  course,  brought  up 
in  the  established  religion  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and,  when  apprenticed,  they  are  ap¬ 
prenticed  to  protestant  masters.  How¬ 
ever,  when  any  person,  whether  catho¬ 
lic  or  protestant,  claims  a  child,  and 
states  the  private  name,  or  mark,  by 
which  it  was  distinguished  when  it  was 
received,  the  child  is  instantly  deliver¬ 
ed  up  to  the  person  making  the  ap¬ 
plication.  Dr  Troy’s  letter  accused 
ibe  govemori  of  this  institution  of  en¬ 


deavouring  to  gain  proselytes  to  pro>- 
testantism,  by  contriving  that  no  ca¬ 
tholic  should  ever  receive  his  child 
and  it  narrated  a  shocking  circum¬ 
stance,  which  was  said  to  have  occur¬ 
red  in  consequence  of  this  bigotry— 
the  marriage  of  a  brother  and  a  sister^ 
who  were  ignorant  of  their  mutual  re¬ 
lationship.  This  statement  was,  of 
course,  warmly  taken  up  by  the  com¬ 
mittee,  and  the  debates  which  took 
place  upon  the  subject  were  of  such  A 
nature,  that  I  will  refrain  from  read¬ 
ing  them.  This  case  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  of  Grievances :  thus  they 
proceeded,  but  the  government  stiU 
forebore  to  interpose.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  Catholic  Committee  continu¬ 
ed  to  meet  from  week  to  week,  and 
sometimes  tvrice  a  week :  they  adopt¬ 
ed,  as  far  as  they  could,  all  the  forms 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  Their 
debates  were  attended  by  short-hand 
writers,  and  were  published  regularly 
in  the  Irish  newspapers. 

**  About  the  beginning  of  January  a 
member  of  the  committee  stated,  that 
the  Committee  of  Grievances  had  near¬ 
ly  prepared  their  report,  which  con¬ 
sisted  of  three  hundr^  folio  pages.  It 
was  proposed  that  this  report  should 
be  printed,  that  it  might  be  circulated 
throughout  Ireland  ;  and  it  was  pro¬ 
posed,  though  by  what  means  that  was 
to  be  regularly  effected  I  really  do  not 
know,  to  lay  a  copy  of  it  on  the  table 
of  this  house.  One  of  these  grievan¬ 
ces  was,  the  number  of  offices  which  it 
was  said  catholics  were  incapable  of 
possessing,  and  which,  in  this  report, 
were  made  to  amount  to  32,(XX).  It 
cannot  be  simposed  that  during  such 
proceedings  Dublin  was  in  a  very  tran¬ 
quil  state ;  in  fact  they  had  produced 
a  considerable  effect  upon  the  public 
mind,  not  only  in  Dublin,  but  in  every 
art  of  Ireland.  The  quiet  and  well- 
isposed  people,  seeing  that  no  steps 
had  been  taken  to  put  a  stop  to  such 
dangerous  proceedings,  began  to  think. 
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that  the  gorernment  of  Ireland  was 
really  dissolred.  Indeed,  sir,  nothing 
could  have  justified  the  lord  lieutenant, 
and  those  who  had  the  honour  to  ad« 
vise  him,  in  their  abstinence,  but  the 
expectation  which  they  naturally  en¬ 
tertained,  that  every  meeting  of  this 
committee  would  be  the  last.  It  is 
true,  in  a  debate  which  took  place  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  December,  some  symp¬ 
toms  appeared  of  the  intention  of  these 
entlemen  to  increase  their  number  ; 
ut  the  intention  was  not  manifested 
in  the  decided  manner  which  it  af¬ 
terwards  assumed.  A  resolution  was 
agreed  to,  desiring  the  secretary  to 
correspond  with  some  gentlemen  in  the 
country,  who  were  friendly  to  their 
views,  but  not  a  word  was  said  about 
any  election.  Afterwards,  a  guarded 
resolution  was  adopted,  stating,  that 
an  augmentation  of  the  number  of 
the  committee  was  desirable,  and  that 
the  management  of  that  augmentation 
should  be  vested  in  a  sub-committee. 
On  the  23d  of  January  the  Irish  go¬ 
vernment  became  possessed  of  the  fact, 
that  a  circular  letter  had  been  written 
by  the  secretary  of  the  Catholic  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  that  several  answers  had 
been  received  thereto  ;  but  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  letter,  or  of  the  answers, 
they  were  wholly  ignorant.  To  shew, 
however,  what  was  the  nature  of  the 
augmentation  suggested  in  December, 
1  beg  to  state  the  opinion  of  one  of  the 
members,  who  declared,  that  when  to 
the  S6  representatives  of  parishes,  ten 
members  should  be  added  from  each 
county,  the  whole  *  would  make  a 
greater  number  than  he  had  ever  seen 
at  any  aggregate  meeting.' 

**  The  committee  adjourned  from 
week  to  week,  under  the  pretext  of  af¬ 
fording  assistance  to  Lord  Fingall  in 
the  conveyance  of  the  petition  ;  but  at 
every  meeting  a  violent  and  inflam¬ 
matory  debate  almost  invariably  took 
lace.  The  principal  Roman  catho- 
cj  of  Ireland  had  become  more  and 


more  dissatisfied  with  the  proceedings 
^f  the  eommitteei  as  abusing  the  lenity 

government,  and  injuring,  by  the 
intemperance  of  their  conduct,  the 
cause  which  they  were  assembled  to 
support.  On  the  2d  of  February  they 
agreed  unanimously  to  a  resolution, 
that  the  petition  of  the  catholics  of 
Ireland  should  be  transmitted  to  par¬ 
liament.  On  the  same  day  a  resolu¬ 
tion  was  proposed,  that  the  Catholic 
Committee  had  exceeded  its  powers, 
by  agreeing  to  augment  its  numbers 
by  the  addition  of  ten  members  from 
every  county  in  Ireland.  This  motion 
produced  a  very  warm  debate,  and 
was  finally  rejected.  In  the  course 
of  the  debate  Lord  Ffrench  made  use 
of  the  following  expressions  : — *  You 
were  appointed  Tor  a  specific  purpose  ; 
your  commission  is  ended  ;  Ireland  is 
sick  of  this  business  !  Do  you  mean 
to  erect  yourselves  into  a  perpietual 
government  ?* — The  committee,  how¬ 
ever,  would  not  acknowledge  that  their 
powers  were  terminated  ;  and,  instead 
of  ending  the  business  altogether,  they 
adjourned  to  the  9th  of  February. 

“At  this  meeting  severalof  the  mem¬ 
bers  indulged  in  the  most  violent  and 
intemperate  language  One  gentle¬ 
man,  in  particular,  professed  to  under¬ 
take  the  defence  of  Lord  Fingall,  who, 
it  appears,  had  been  accused  of  sup- 
porting.the  veto,  of  concurring  in  the 
Union,  and  of  moving  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  Lord  Wellington.  The  defence 
which  this  gentleman  professed  to 
make  for  his  lordship,  was  in  fact  the 
most  libellous  accusation.  The  speak¬ 
er  did  that  which  nobody  ever  thought 
of  doing  before,  he  identified  the  whole 
'  catholic  body  with  the  rebels  of  1798. 

“  Up  to  this  time  no  step  had  been 
taken  by  the  government  of  Ireland  ; 
they  had  cherished  the  expectation, 
that  any  interference  on  tbeir  part 
would  have  been  unnecessary  ;  but  the 
fallacy  of  that  hope  began  to  mani¬ 
fest  itself,  and  they  were  assailed  oa 
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all  sides  by  the  peaceable  and  loyal 
people  of  Ireland,  to  take  some  steps 
to  avert  the  dangerous  consequences 
with  which  the  proceedings  of  this 
committee  threatened  the  country. 
Representations  poured  in  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  ;  and  the  leni¬ 
ty  and  forbearance  of  the  lord-lieute¬ 
nant  were  loudly  censured.  Thus  the 
Irish  government  was  censured  by  one 
set  of  men  for  severity,  and  by  another 
for  its  forbearance.  But  1  submit  it  to, 
the  candour  of  this  house  and  the  pub¬ 
lic,  whether  the  lord  lieutenant  act¬ 
ed  towards  the  catholics  with  rigour  ; 
or  whether  he  has  taken  any  measures 
whatever  to  prevent  them  from  exer¬ 
cising  the  just  right  which  they  pos¬ 
sessed,  of  petitioning  parliament,  or  his 
majesty,  or  the  regent,  on  the  subject 
of  their  claims  ?  The  circular  letter  of 
the  1st  of  January  was  never  seen  by 
the  Irish  government  until  the  10th  of 
February.  A  noble  lord  has  stated  in 
another  place,  that  he  was  in  possess- 
sion  of  that  letter  early  in  January. 
That  is  very  possible — that  noble  lord 
may  be  more  in  the  confidence  of  those 
from  whom  that  letter  emanated  than 
the  Irish  government  are.  It  may  be 
contended,  that  the  Irish  government, 
in  not  having  obtained  this  letter  soon¬ 
er,  had  shewn  themselves  supine  and 
unfit  for  office.  I  can  only  say,  that 
every  fair  means  of  obtaining  that  in¬ 
formation  was  resorted  to  ;  that  great 
diligence  i^as  used  upon  that  particular 
subject  by  the  persons  whose  duty  it 
was  to  receive  information  ;  and  yet  it 
is  most  true,  that  the  letter  of  Mr  Hay 
was  not  known  to  me  until  the  period 
1  have  mentioned.  But  whether  the 
government  were  censurable  or  not,  for 
not  obtaining  information  upon  this 
subject  at  an  earlier  period,  is  not  now 
the  question  before  the  house.— The 
question  is,  whether,  when  they  did 
obtain  the  information,  the  course  they 
pursued  was  justifiable  and  proper? 
•C^n  the  10th  of  February,  then,  the 


Irish  government  obtained  a  copy  of 
this  circular  letter,  and  at  the  same  time 
received  private  information  of  the 
most  secret  nature,  that  several  thou¬ 
sand  copies  of  that  letter  were  circula¬ 
ting  in  Ireland ;  that  many  members  of 
the  augmented  committee  had  been  re¬ 
turned  ;  that  some  of  them  had  actually 
arrived  at  Dublin  ;  and  that  the  whole 
of  them  were  expected  to  arrive  time 
enough  for  the  meeting  of  the  16th  of 
February,  or  at  latest  for  that  of  the 
23d.  We  were  also  informed,  that 
the  letter  had  been  penned  by  the  law¬ 
yers  belonging  to  the  Catholic  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  that  great  pains  had  been 
taken  to  keep  within  the  leHer  of  the 
law,  and  to  avoid  incurridg  its  penal¬ 
ties  ;  the  object  being  to  obtain  a  com¬ 
plete  representative  body  from  all  the 
counties  of  Ireland,  under  the  pretext 
of  assisting  in  managing  the  petition. 
It  was  also  stated,  that  when  all  the 
members  had  arrived,  and  the  Catholic 
Convention  had  assembled,  it  would  be 
kept  sitting,  for  the  purpose  of  diffu¬ 
sing  throughout  Ireland  the  flame 
which  the  committee  had  raised  in 
Dublin.  The  Irish  government  also 
received  information  of  the  mode  in 
which  the  elections  had  been,  and  were 
to  be,  conducted.  One  main  object, 
it  appeared,  was  to  secure  secrecy  | 
and  names  were  sent  down  from  Dub¬ 
lin*  of  particular  persons  resident  in 
that  city,  whom  the  committee  recom¬ 
mended  to  be  returned  as  delegates 
from  certain  places ;  and  by  this  con¬ 
trivance  it  was  expected  that  a  full 
attendance  would  always  be  secured. 
Such  was  the  nature  of  the  information 
received  by  the  Irish  government,  and 
on  that  information  they  acted.  It 
was  resolved,  that  the  attorney-gene¬ 
ral  should  frame  a  letter  to  the  she¬ 
riffs  and  chief  magistrates,  stating  the 
law  of  the  case,  and  calling  upon  the 
chief  magistrates  to  enforce  it.  But 
when  this  letter  was  framed  and  sent, 
the  Irish  government  knew  perfectly 
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well  that  the  law  was  not  likely  to  be 
put  in  force  against  any  man  for  any 
thing  that  was  past,  ana  that  it  would 
only  be  made  to  operate  prospectively ; 
and  the*fact  turned  out  exactly  so;  not 
one  man  was  arrested, — not  one  man 
held  to  bail,  except  a  printer  at  Gal> 
way,  who  persisted  in  advertising  a 
meeting  in  contravention  of  the  act. 

I  come  now  to  the  direct  communi* 
cation  between  government  and  Lord 
Ffrench.  As  soon  as  the  meeting  had 
been  declared  an  unlawful  one,  it  became 
the  duty  of  government  to  prevent  it 
from  again  assembling  without  inter* 
rnption.  Having  obtained  information 
that  it  was  to  meet  at  a  particular 
place  on  a  certain  day,  government  de* 
tennined  to  enforce  the  act  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  by  dispersing  the  assembly ;  but 
in  doing  so,  the  magistrates  were  in¬ 
structed  to  act  with  the  utmost  mild¬ 
ness  and  conciliation. 

**  They  went  to  the  place  appointed 
for  the  meeting ;  they  found  there  a 
number  of  genUemen  assembled.  Im¬ 
mediately  upon  their  arrival  Lord 
Ffrench  was  called  to  the  chair,  and 
Alderman  Darley,  one  of  these  ma¬ 
gistrates,  asked  if  the  persons  assem¬ 
bled  were  the  Catholic  Committee  } 
Lord  Ffrench  answered  in  the  nega¬ 
tive,  and  said  they  were  a  number  of 
catholic  gentlemen  assembled  to  sign 
their  petition.  Upon  receiving  this 
answer,  the  alderman  hesitated,  and  at 
last  determined  to  apply  to  government 
for  further  instructions.  He  came  to 
the  Chief  Secretary'^s  Office,  and  made 
bis  report.  The  Court  of  Chancerjr 
was  at  that  time  sitting ;  I  went  thi¬ 
ther,  and  had  an  interview  with  the 
lord  chancellor  and  the  attorney-ge¬ 
neral,  and  consulted  with  them  upon 
the  subject.  We  all  agreed,  that  after 
what  Lord  Ffrench  had  said,  no  at¬ 
tempt  should  be  made  to  disperse  that 
meeting.  We  considered  Lord  Ffrench 
to  be  a  gentleman,  and  a  man  of  ho- 
aoiH-,  and  therefore  we  placed  implicit 


confidence  in  what  we  understood  him 
to  have  declared, 

**  It  seems,  that  these  friends  of  the 
catholics  on  the  other  side  of  the  house 
will  not  allow  the  word  of  a  catholic 
to  be  taken  upon  any  occasion ;  and 
the  Irish  government  are  termed  dri¬ 
vellers  and  blockheads,  because,  being 
gentlemen  themselves,  they  bebeved 
the  word  of  a  gentleman.  Mr  Ponson- 
by  says,  that  the  committee,  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  three  days  afterwards,  assert  all 
that  had  been  asserted  before,  and  de¬ 
clare  themselves  to  be  the  very  illegal 
meeting  which  the  government  had 
threatened  to  disperse.  The  direct 
contrary  is  proved  by  their  resolutions. 
They  state,  *  that  not  having  received 
any  appointment,  except  of  the  nature, 
and  for  the  performance  of  a  single  spe¬ 
cific  object,  viz.  the  preparing  the  pe¬ 
tition  to  parliament,  the  committee 
confidently  felt  that  it  could  not,  by 
any  forced  and  oppressive  construction, 
be  placed  within  the  meaning  of  the 
law  called  the  Convention  Act.*  Sir, 
if  the  assembled  catholics  were  really 
what  they  stated  themselves  to  be  in 
their  resolutions  at  this  meeting,  the 
Irish  government  would  be  the  last 
men  in  the  empire  to  molest  them. 
The  meeting  which  we  said  came  with¬ 
in  the  purview  of  the  Convention  Act, 
was  one  which  claimed  the  sole  ma¬ 
nagement  of  all  the  affairs  of  the  ca¬ 
tholics  of  Ireland  ;  and  was  composed, 
not  only  of  the  members  delegated  by 
the  aggregate  body  of  the  catholics  to 
frame  a  petition,  but  by  others,  elected 
under  writs  issued  by  the  persons  so 
delegated.  The  right  honourable  and 
learned  gentleman  asks,  whether  it  re¬ 
quired  a  spur  to  goad  the  irritated 
frelings  of  the  people  of  Ireland?  I 
appeal  to  his  own  candour  now  to  say, 
whether  such  language  can  fairly  be 
applied  to  the  conduct  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.  Perhaps,  in  the  peculiar  cir¬ 
cumstances  under  which  I  stand,  I  may 
be  allowed  to  allude  to  something  that 
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iiell  from  a  noble  lord  in  another  place. 
That  noble  lord  is  reported  to  have 
said,  thst  the  Irish  government  had 
acted  the  part  of  incendiaries;  that, 
like  incendiaries,  they  had  set  (ire  to 
the  house  before  they  had  left  it.  This 
is  a  serious  charge  against  such  men 
as  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Lord 
Manners,  ( as  for  me,  it  is  of  no  conse- 
quence)  especially  when  it  is  consider* 
ed  that  the  individual  by  whom  it  was 
made  knew  nothing  of  the  facts,  with 
the  exception,  indeed,  that  he  must 
have  known,  had  he  referred  to  dates, 
that  the  Irish  government  were  aware, 
before  they  took  the  step  which  they 
have  adopted,  that  the  administration 
would  not  be  changed.  Yet  this  ac. 
cusation  proceeded  from  a  respectable 
quarter— from  a  person  well  known  in 
Ireland — one  who,  no  doubt,  acted 
with  good  intentions,  although  this  is 
not  the  first  time  that  he  has  turned 
out  to  be  completely  mistaken.  I  am 
induced  to  notice  this  circumstance, 
as,  of  all  the  painful  events  attendant 
on  the  late  occurrences,  no  one  has 
been  felt  more  severely  by  the  noble 
sons  in  the  government  of  Ireland, 
ey  certainly  did  conceive  it  to  be  a 
most  hard  and  cruel  case,  to  be  thus 
condemned  without  any  knowledge  of 
the  facts.”  \ 

Notwithstanding  this  full,  perspi* 
cuous,  and  satisfactory  statement,  Mr 
Parnell  declared,  that  he,  for  his  part, 
sincerely  believed  the  only  motive  wmich 
influenced  the  committee  in  enlarging 
its  numbers,  was,  that  of  conveying  to 
the  regent  a  dutiful  and  loyal  address ; 
and  he  pronounced  a  panegyric  upon 
Mr  Peter  Finnerty,  in  which  Mr  Pon- 
sonby  followed  him,  for  telling  the 
Irish  catholics  that  the  people  of  Eng. 
land  were  their  friends,  and  that  their 
wrongs  ought  to  be  attributed  to  the 
government  of  England,  and  to  the  go. 
vemment  alone.  Mr  W.  Pole,  how. 
ever,  for  that  night  silenced  the  Eng. 
j|;sh  opposition,  and  the  motion  for  pa. 
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pers  was  rejected  by  a  triumphant  ma» 
jority  of  138  to  48.  Earl  Stanhope 
afterwards  made  a  motion  of  censure 
against  the  Irish  goveicment  for  it* 
conduct  on  this  occasion ;  for  which 
the  Dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Bedford, 
and  Lords  Grenville,  Holland,  and 
Montforc,  voted  with  him,  against  a 
majority  of  21 . 

The  questions  of  increasing  the 
grant  for  Ma^nooth  College,  of  com¬ 
muting  the  tithes,  that  great  and  ac¬ 
knowledged  grievance,  and  of  the  ca¬ 
tholic  petitions  for  emancipation,  were 
all  renewed  this  year.  Whatever  may 
be  the  political  effect  of  repea^ng  these 
things  in  parliament,  an  annalist  may 
well  be  excused  from  filling  his  pages 
with  the  wearing  repetition.  One 
effect  was  sumciently  apparent,  and 
could  not  fail  to  be  produced ;  that  of 
inflaming  a  people  who  stood  in  no 
need  of  stimulants.  The  licence  of 
the  press  in  Ireland,  as  in  France  in 
the  earlier  days  of  the  revolution,  was 
carried  to  the  most  perilous  excess  | 
am  excess  which  might  appear  incom¬ 
patible,  not  merely  with  the  securi« 
ty,  but  with  the  very  existence  of  go¬ 
vernment,  if  allowance  were  not  made 
for  the  vehemence  of  the  Irish  charac- 
ter,  and  for  the  current  style  of  Irish 
eloquence,  originating  indeed  in  Burke, 
but  worsened  by  Mr  Grattan,  and  tho- 
roughly  vitiated  by  Mr  Curran.  The 
Irish  patriots,  as  they  prtesumed  to  call 
themselves,  said,  in  their  journals,  that 
they  had  neither  time  nor  inclination 
to  comment  upon  foreign  events ;  the 
olitics  of  Russia  and  the  fate  of  Spain 
ad  no  claim  upon  their  consideration, 
when  the  rights  of  the  Irish  were  open- 
ly  invaded,  when  oppression  was  s^k- 
ing  abroad  in  the  semblance  of  law, 
when  another  link  had  been  added  tov 
the  galling  chain  of  catholic  slavery. 
**  The  instructions  of  the  British  mini- 
ster,”  they  said,  “totheofficialcreature 
of  his  will,  are  not  known  by  the  let¬ 
ter,  but  their  spirit  pervades  the  land  4 
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in  the  cabinet,  but  the  effluvia  strikes 
upon  the  offended  sense  at  every  turn¬ 
ing  :  the  effect  is  alternately  deterio- 
rating  and  maddening  :  now  it  sinks  the 
noble  spirit  of  Ireland  to  a  state  of 
nerveless  despondency  ;  again  it  raises 
it  to  all  the  energy  of  despair.”  “  The 
ineacures  of  the  British  government,” 
ihey  complained,  “  were  such  as  would 
induce  a  belief  that  they  were  intended 
to  oppress,  degrade,  and  insult  Ireland. 
Her  people  are  taxed  beyond  their 
means,  steeped  to  the  chin  in  misery, 
excluded  from  political  power,  and  in¬ 
terrupted  in  the  exercise  of  a  public 
right ;  lowered  to  the  base  rank  of 
bondsmen,  threatened  with  fine  and 
imprisonment,  should  they  presume  to 
look  for  freedom  ;  aliens  in  their  native 
land,  and  slaves  under  a  free  constitu¬ 
tion  :  at  home,  loyal,  yet  insulted,  pa¬ 
tient,  though  disgraced ;  abroad,  daunt¬ 
less,  yet  the  road  to  high  reward  shut 
against  them  ;  boldly  seeking  danger, 
though  in  the  awful  hour  of  death  de¬ 
nied  the  consolations  of  their  church.’* 

Let  the  people,”  they  said,  ‘‘  rely  up¬ 
on  the  prince,  whose  heel  would  bruise 
the  serpent’s  head,  though  it  might  now 
brandish  its  poisonous  tongue  against 
the  liberty  of  the  subject.  Two  reasons 
might  be  assigned  why  he  had  not  yet 
interfered  ;  'perhaps  he  had  not  power  ; 
and  even  if  he  had,  it  was  not  the  interest 
of  Ireland  that  he  should  exact  it :  but 
the  Irish  might  rely  with  implicit  faith 
upon  his  intentions,  for  his  royal  high¬ 
ness  knew  that  the  people  of  Ireland 
alone  could  preserve  his  family  from 
the  ordinary  fate  of  German  princes.” 

The  mass  of  the  people  of  England,” 
they  continued,  **  are  imperious,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  opulent,  and  illiberal, 
because  they  are  unenlightened.  Their 
prejudices  must  be  humoured ;  for  it 
should  be  recollected  that  the  people 
of  England  have  been  what  the  people 
of  Ireland  never  were,  atrocious  regi¬ 
cides.  The  prince  stands  in  awo  of  this 


act  of  justice,  in  facilitating  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  the  catholics  into  the  oonstitu- 
tion,  without  endangering  his  inherit¬ 
ance.  Here  then  his  forbearance  is 
only  an  act  of  common  prudence,  be¬ 
cause  he  must  shew  to  the  people  of 
England,  before  he  can  interfere  on  be. 
half  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  that  the 
Irish  catholics  are  determined  not  to 
relinquish  their  right.  He  only  per¬ 
mits,  in  this  instance,  his  father’s  sub¬ 
jects  to  be  driven  to  the  extremity  of 
despair,  because  he  thus  affords  them 
an  opportunity  of  proving  that  they 
are  in  earnest  ;  .for  four  millions  of 
Irishmen,  in  earnest,  present  a  most 
formidable  sight  to  the  people  of  Eng¬ 
land.”  In  this  manner  wash  attempt¬ 
ed  to  deceive  the  loyal  catholics,  by 
persuading  them  that  the  more  violent 
their  proceedings,  the  better  would 
they  accord  with  the  secret  wishes  of 
the  prince  regent  I  A  hint  also  was 
thrown  out,  with  characteristic  impru¬ 
dence,  where  no  hint  was  needed. 
”  What,”  said  they,  ”  are  the  proba¬ 
ble  consequences  of  keeping  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Ireland  in  a  state  of  disquie¬ 
tude  ?  Does  not  the  discontent  of  the 
people  abstra^  the  attention  of  the 
enemy,  and  afford  a  strong  inducement 
to  the  French  ruler  to  make  that  coun¬ 
try  the  seat  of  war  ?  and  in  that  case, 
what  security  would  the  Irish  protest- 
ant  gentlemen  have  for  their  large  es¬ 
tates,  if  they  alone  had  to  oppose  the 
foe,  while  the  feelings  of  the  majority 
of  the  people  were  alienated,  or  even, 
at  the  best,  only  neutralized  ?”  ”  Will 
the  protestant  landholder,”  they  asked, 
**  when  he  reads  and  considers  the  ti¬ 
tle-deeds  of  his  estates,  suffer  a  British 
minister  to  make  the  experiment  of 
leaving  the  Irish  gentlemen  with  the 
aid  of  a  few  British  regiments  of  mili¬ 
tia  to  defend  their  property,  while  their 
effective  catholic  neighbours  are  insult¬ 
ed  and  discontented,  and  deprived  of 
the  right  to  petition  in  a  peaceable 
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node  for  complete  freedom  and  com* 
non  justice  !”  The  conclusion  of  these 
diatribes  expressed  in  noequivocal  terms 
the  opinions  and  wishes  of  the  writer. 

«  It  18  vain,”  said  he,  “  to  look  for 
justice  ;  the  different  factions,  who 
brand  each  other  with  infamy,  are  allied 
by  intermarriage,  and  they  seek  not 
justice,  but  the  spoils  of  their  country. 
The  discarded  ministers,  who  traffic  m 
seats  of  parliament,  who  caused  the 
death  of  eleven  thousand  men  in  the 
pestilential  marshes  of  Walcheren,  live 
to  insult  the  peopk  whom  they  impo¬ 
verished  and  reduced  nearly  to  national 
ruin.  They  are  not  brought  to  the 
block,  for  the  justice  of  the  law  seems 
to  have,  in  the  eyes  of  the  ministtj, 
only  a  sword  or  a  gibbet  for  the  fa¬ 
mished  peasant  convicted  of  felony  1  ” 
The  English  anarchists  faithfully 
co-operated  with  their  Irish  brethren  ; 
they  gave  a  wider  circulation  to  these 
inflammatory  declamations,  by  copying 
them  in  their  journals,  unaccompanied 
by  any  qualifying  comment  or  hint  of 
disapprobation,  and  the  most  violent 
and  mischievous  passages  were  careful¬ 
ly  forced  into  notice  by  Italic  types. 
One  told  us,  **  that  nations  who  were  ill 
treated  were  apt  to  consult  their  pas- 
sions  before  their  reason  }  but  that  if 
to  do  so  was  absurd  on  their  part,  it 
was  still  more  absurd  to  provoke  them 
to  do  so  thus  implying  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  government  to  submit  to 
any  intemperate  and  exasperated  fac¬ 
tion,  who  were  likely  to  become  rebel¬ 
lious  if  their  demands  were  refused. 
And  another,  referring  to  the  Conven¬ 
tion  Act,  said,  that  it  might  become 
a  question  whether  in  any  case  such  a 
measure  ought  to  be  adopted,  because 
it  might  be  Contended  that  the  system, 
to  support  which  such  a  measure  was 
necessary,  ought  not  to  be  suffered  to 
exist.” 

That  the  ostensible  leaders  of  the 
Irish  catholics  were  misled,  and  not 
intentionally  mischievous,  is  beyond  a 


doubt ;  their  individual  worth  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  acquit  them  of  any  revolution¬ 
ary  purposes,  without  referring  to  the 
more  frequent  but  less  satisfactory  gua¬ 
rantee  of  their  stake  in  the  country. 
Many  among  them  also,  unquestionably, 
would  have  confined  themselves  to  the 
single  object  of  the  removal  of  catholic 
disabilities.  Others,  who  were  less 
temperate,  declared  their  intention  of 
taking  the  second  step  ;  and  many  of 
these  also  were  undoubtedly  not  aware 
whither  these  steps  would  bring  them. 
“  The  preposterous,  impolitic,  impotent 
Convention  Bill,”  said  one  of  these  ta¬ 
vern  orators,"  was  enacted  by  those  bri¬ 
bed  and  purchased  patricides,  who,  by 
the  notoriety  of  their  infamy,  first  tar¬ 
nished  the  honour  of  the  Irish  legisla¬ 
ture,  and  afterwards  destroyed  it ;  who 
strangled  in  its  cradle  the  prospered! 
infant  of  new-born  Ireland,  by  the 
atrociousjAct  of  Union.”  The  jour¬ 
nalists  of  this  party  called,  in  similar 
language,  for  a  **  repeal  of  that  odious, 
inoperative,  and  oppressive  law,  the 
Act  of  Union.”  The  repeal  of  the 
Union  was  drunk  at  their  dinners,  with 
three  times  three :  the  king’s  health 
passed  in  silence ;  but  when  the  memory 
of  the  volunteers  of  1782  was  ^iven, 
and  a  speedy  resurrection  to  their  spi¬ 
rit,  it  was  echoed  with  enthusiasm,  and 
applauded  with  loud  and  long  conti¬ 
nued  shouts  of  exultation.  The  flimsy 
covering  of  emancipation  was  cast  aside 
at  these  meetings  :  repeal  of  the  Union, 
it  was  declared,  was  the  only  real  Irish 
question ;  without  a  repeal  of  the  Union, 
and  an  Irish  parliamentary  reform,  ca¬ 
tholic  emancipation  would  only  be  aa 
empty  name. 

These  proceedings  startled  the  more 
considerate  catholics,  and  when  the 
aggregate  committee  appointed  dele¬ 
gates  to  present  an  address  to  the 
regent,  and  a  petition  for  the  removal 
of  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Mr  W. 
Pole,  many  of  the  persons  so  chosen 
declined  accepting  the  delegation.  They 
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liad  not  leisure,  or  the^  were  old  and 
infirm,  or  they  were  sick,  and  could 
not  go )  and  several  persons.  Lord 
Eingall  and  Lord  Southwell  among 
others,  declared  their  disapprobation 
of  the  petition.  Even  these  persons, 
liowever,  proceeded  with  the  most  im> 
prudent  violence  in  what  they  suppo¬ 
sed  to  be  the  legal  course  of  prosecu* 
ting  their  claims.  They  held  another 
meeting  in  July,  and  published  resolu* 
tions,  uiat  a  committee  should  be  ap> 
pointed  to  frame  petitions  for  the  re¬ 
peal  of  the  penal  laws,  procure  sig¬ 
natures  thereto  in  all  parts  of  Ireland, 
end  bring  such  petitions  under  the  se¬ 
rious  consideration  of  the  legislature  | 
and  that  the  committee  shomd  consist 
nf  the  catholic  peers  and  their  eldest 
sons,  the  catholic  baronets,  the  prelates 
of  the  catholic  church  in  Ireland,  ten 
delegates  for  every  county,  and  five  for 
every  parish  in  Dublin.  Against  such 
measures  the  provisions  of  the  Conven- 
tion  Act  were  clear  and  explicit :  it 
svas  there  expressly  enacted,  that 
all  assemblies,  committees,  or  other 
bodies  of  persons  elected,  or  in  any 
other  manner  constituted  or  appointed 
to  represent,  or  assuming  or  exercising 
-a  right  or  authority  to  represent,  the 
people  of  Ireland,  or  any  number  or 
description  of  the  people  of  the  same, 
or  the  people  of  any  province,  county, 
city,  or  town,  or  other  districts  within 
the  same,  under  pretence  of  petition¬ 
ing  for,  or  in  any  other  manner  pro¬ 
curing,  an  alteration  of  matters  esta¬ 
blished  by  law,  in  church  or  state,  are 
unlawful  assemblies.**  All  magistrates 
are  required  to  disperse  such  assem¬ 
blies,  and  if  resisted,  to  enter  and  ap¬ 
prehend  the  offenders ;  and  all  persons 
concerned  in  convoking  such  assem¬ 
blies,  or  voting  for  delegates  to  them, 
are  declared  guilty  of  a  high  misde¬ 
meanour.  The  lord  lieutenant,  there¬ 
fore,  upon  this  direct  and 
sTif/y  so.  open  breach  of  the  act,  is- 
aued  a  proclamation  reciting 


these  enactments,  declaring  that  the 
Catholic  Comnuttee,  now  proposed  to 
be  convened,  was  an  unlawful  assem¬ 
bly,  tending  directly  to  endanger'  the 
peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  state  | 
commanding  all  persons  to  abstain 
from  all  proceedings  contrary  to  the 
provisions  of  the  statute,  and  requiring 
the  m^strates  to  apprehend  all  per¬ 
sons  omnding  against  it.  In  defiance 
of  this  procmmation,  a  special  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  general  committee  was  held 
the  next  day  ;  the  Earl  of  Fingall  took 
the  chair;  a  resolution  was  passed  that 
the  committee  determined  to  continue 
and  persevere  in  the  constitutional 
course  (as  they  termed  it,)  which  they 
had  maturely  adopted ;  and  the  former 
resolutions,  which  had  occasioned  the 
proclamation,  were  by  a  fresh  resolution 
republished.  One  of  these  expressed 
their  decided  opinion  and  principle, 
**  that  as  it  was  the  undoubted  right  of 
every  man  to  worship  his  Creator  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  genuine  dictates  of  his  own 
conscience,  .no  government  could,  with 
justice,  inflict  any  pains,  penalty,  or 
privation  upon  any  man  for  professing 
that  form  of  Christian  faith  which  he 
in  his  conscience  believes.** 

Having  been  thus  openly  defied,  the 
Irish  government  prosecuted 
Dr  Sheridan,  and  four  other  Aug.  9. 
catholics,  for  assistingin  these 
unlawful  elections.  The  conduct  of 
the  catholic  conventionists  on  this 
occasion,  though  loudly  applauded 
by  the  English  anarchists,  and,  no 
doubt,  in  great  measure  occasioned  by 
the  encouragement  which  they  had 
received  from  the  opposition,  was  se¬ 
verely  censured  by  all  moderate  and 
impartial  men.  They  were  reminded, 
that  even  if  the  law,  in  its  present  state, 
was  not  so  framed  as  to  reach  the  of¬ 
fence,  it  would  soon  be  amended  for 
that  purpose ;  that  the  right  of  pe¬ 
titioning  was  not  called  in  question; 
and  that  no  man  in  his  senses  could 
believe  that  it  was  in  the  slightest  de- 
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I'gnt  affected  by  the  proceedings  of 
the  Irish  government.  There  were 
many  ways  of  approaching  parliament 
and  the  throne,  which  were  unques¬ 
tionably  and  unequivocally  legal  and 
constitutional :  why  should  they  quit 
them,  to  pursue  a  course  which  was 
at  best  of  doubtful  legality,  and  was 
apprehended  to  be  dangerous?  **  A 
tenant,”  it  was  said,  **  has  many  a  free 
and  easy  path  to  his  landlord’s  mansion, 
where  he  may  represent  his  grievances, 
and  express  his  feelings  whenever  he 
pleases  ;  but  he  chooses  to  deseit  all 
these  open  and  uncontested  roads,  and 
to  take  a  dark,  obscure,  and  probably 
a  prohibited  one.  Nay,  farther,  it  is  not 
omy  a  bye-path  which  he  prefers,  but 
it  is  also  a  dangerous  one  to  the  whole 
estate,  inasmucn  as  there  are  depots  of 
gunpowder  near  it  and  around ;  and 
the  tenant,  though  he  may  be  a  very  well 
btentioned  man  nimself,  is  yet  obliged 
to  carry  firebrands  with  him  to  light 
him  on  his  journey.  Now  is  not  this, 
to  give  it  a  gentle  name,  indiscreet  con¬ 
duct  on  the  part  of  the  tenant  ?  Is  it 
not  subjecting  his  designs  to  suspicion  i 
Is  it  not  pursuing  a  line  of  conduct 
alike  injurious  to  himself,  his  fellow 
tenants,  and  his  landlord  ?”* 

This  perilous  course,  however,  the 
conventionists  pursued;  and  to  give 
their  proceedings  the  utmost  possible 
publicity,  the  fint  meeting  of  the  Ge¬ 
neral  Catholic  Committee,  or  Catholic 
Convention,  as  it  might  more  fitly  be 
called,  was  held  in  a  theatre  at  Dublin. 
Pit,  boxes,  and  g^eries  were  crowded 
with  spectators,  and  about  250  delegates 
speared  upon  the  stage. 
Oet.  19.  The  place  of  meeting  had 
not  l^n  announced  till  a 
late  hour  on  the  preceding  day  :  they 
met  to  the  minute  appointed,  which 
was  eleven  o’clock.  Lord  Fingall  took 
the  chair,  and  in  a  short  speech  ob- 
Krved,  that  there  was  but  one  sole  and 


definite  object  for  their  consideration^ 
and  the  introduction  of  any  other  bu<. 
siness  would  be  perfectly  irrelevant. 
The  fact  was,  that  he  equally  wished 
to  prevent  the  more  intemperate  part 
of  his  fellow  delegates  from  displaying 
their  violent  sentiments,  and  to  out¬ 
strip  the  government.  The  petition 
was  then  read  and  approved  ;  and  this 
having  been  hurried  over,  the  meeting 
adjourned  just  17  minutes  after  the 
chair  had  been  taken.  Some  of  the 
fiery  orators,  whose  explosions  were 
thus  prevented,  expressed  theirdissatis- 
faction ;  and  as  some  of  the  country  de¬ 
legates  had  not  entered  the  theatre  be¬ 
fore  the  meeting  was  over,  told  them 
they  had  been  sent  for  to  Dublin  to 
be  disgraced,  seeing  the  business  was 
hastened  on  without  their  presence  and 
sanction.  Just  when  the  meeting  was 
breaking  up,  the  magistrates  arrived 
to  disperse  it :  they  were  received  with 
cries  of — “  Too  late,  too  late  !  the 
business  is  concluded !  ”  Lord  Fingall 
said,  that,  being  no  longer  in  the  chair, 
he  was  there  only  as  an  individual ;  and 
the  committee  havingby  thispuss-catch- 
corner  manoeuvre  outwitted  the  police, 
the  journals  in  their  interest  proclaim¬ 
ed  it  as  a  triumph,  and  a  glorious  day 
for  every  honest  and  honourable  Irish¬ 
man. 

The  catholics  had  another  triunmh 
upon  the  trial  of  Dr  Sheridan.  He 
was  indicted  for  having  assisted  in 
electing  persons  to  represent  one  of 
the  parishes  of  Dublin  in  the  General 
Catholic  Committee  :  the  facts  were 
factsof  public  notoriety ;  andthecharge 
of  the  chief  justice  to  the  jury  was,  that 
if  they  believed  the  traverser  had  acted 
in  the  election  of  a  delegate  to  the  Ge¬ 
neral  CathoUc  Committee,  and  that 
such  committee  was  for  the  purpose 
of  altering  any  matter,  by  petition  or 
otherwise,  in  the  church  or  state,  they 
would  find  him  guilty.  The  mode  of 
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defence,  however,  was  not  that  of 
avowing  what  had  been  done,  and  justi¬ 
fying  it  as  legal ;  the  method  of  cross 
examining  the  witnesses  was  preferred, 
80  as  to  make  it  appear  that  there  was 
no  legal  proof  of  what  Dr  Sheridan 
probably  would  not  have  denied  had 
It  been  to  save  his  life  }  and  the  jury 
gave  in  a  verdict  of  not  guilty,  decla¬ 
ring  that  it  was  founded  on  the  insuf¬ 
ficiency  of  the  evidence.  The  effect 
of  such  a  verdict,  upon  that  part  of  the 
people  whose  passions  for  so  long  a 
time  had  been  so  studiously  inflamed, 
was  such  as  might  be  expected  ;  the 
court  rung  with  huzzas ;  some  of  the 
jury  were  carried  home  in  triumph  by 
their  partizans,  and  the  streets  were 
filled  with  a  mob  cijing  for  illumina¬ 
tions.  The  anarchists  in  England,  as 
usual,  poured  oil  upon  the  flame.  **  Let 
those,”  they  said,  “  who  did  not  re¬ 
flect,  spend  their  joy  upon  victories 
gained  abroad  ;  their  readers,  they  ho¬ 
ped,  would  reserve  theirs  for  the  victory 
gained  in  Ireland  by  the  acquittal  of 
Dr  Sheridan.  The  purse  and  the  veins 
of  the  nation  were  being  drained  ;  sa¬ 
crifices  hitherto  unheard  of  were  made 
in  the  war  to  prevent  our  country  from 
being  subdued  by  Buonaparte ;  and  for 
what  reason  should  we  wish  to  prevent 
it  ?  why,  because  it  was  presumed  he 
would  take  from  us  some  part  at  least 
of  that  liberty  (be  it  what  it  may) 
that  we  now  possess.  What  a  beast 
then  must  he  be,  who  tosses  up  his  cap 
at  every  cry  of  victory  from  Portugal, 
and  yet  could  feel  uninterested  in  the 
acquittal  of  Dr  Sheridan  ?” 

Government,  still  acting  in  the  same 
spirit  of  forbearance  which  had  ani¬ 
mated  all  its  proceedings,  believed,  or 
affected  to  believe,  that  enough  had 
been  done  to  effect  all  that  they  wish¬ 
ed  or  intended.  The  attorney-general, 
therefore,  in  declining  to  bring  the 
other  persons  whom  it  had  arrested  to 
trial,  said,  **  that  though  there  had 
been  a  verdict  of  acquittal  in  Dr  She¬ 


ridan’s  case,  the  law  of  the  case  had 
been  clearly,  unequivocally,  and  una¬ 
nimously  declared  by  the  court ;  and 
it  was  therefore  to  be  considered  as 
settled  law,  that  if  the  committee  or 
convention  met,  it  would  be  an  un¬ 
lawful  assembly.  He  could  not,  there¬ 
fore,  suffer  himself  to  believe  that  the 
Irish  catholics  would  persevere  in  it, 
because  he  would  not  believe  that  their 
meaning  had  been,  or  was,  to  violate 
the  laws.  Under  this  impression,  it 
would  not  be  consistent  with  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  these  prosecutions  to  press  them 
to  trial ;  the  object  never  having  been 
to  persecute  or  punish  the  individual, 
but  to  prevent  a  public  mischief.” 

The  past  conduct  of  the  Catholic 
Committee  had  certainly  not  been  such 
as  to  justify  this  impression,  nor  was 
the  subsequent  conduct  of  the  party 
in  any  degree  more  consonant  with  the 
tranquillity  and  security  of  the  public. 
Their  favourite  topic  was  the  defeat  of 
the  prosecutions  ;  and  for  the  purpose 
of  making  it  appear  that  it  required  all 
the  influence  of  government  even  to 
bring  the  delegates  to  trial,  they  posi¬ 
tively  affirmed  in  their  journals,  that 
the  bills  against  them  had  been  found 
in  the  grand  jury  by  a  majority  of  one 
only :  an  assertion  which  the  grand 
jury,  unanimously,  as  they  said,  feel¬ 
ing  its  mischievous  tendency,  publicly 
declared  to  be  false.  A  still  more  cu¬ 
rious  assertion  was  made,  at  a  public 
dinner  givenby  the  catholics,  by  Mr  Jo¬ 
seph  Lancaster ;  a  person  who  has  ac¬ 
quired  considerable  notoriety  by  ex¬ 
tensively  carrying  into  effect  Dr  Bell's 
admirable  system  of  education,  but  who 
has  forfeited  all  claims  to  respect  by 
the  impudence  with  which  he  claimed 
the  invention  for  himself,  and  the  vul¬ 
garities  with  which  he  disfigured  it. 
This  person  said,  “  he  would  tell  the 
meeting  what  no  man  in  existence  could 
impart  but  himself.  He  had  often 
talked  with  the  King  of  England,  and 
in  one  of  his  conversations  he  contri- 
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Tcd  to  know  his  sentiments  upon  ca* 
tholic  emancipation.  The  king  was 
favourable  to  catholic  emancipation  : 
he  told  him  he  was  ;  but  his  coronation 
oath,  he  thought,  would  not  allow  him 
to  do  any  thing  for  the  catholics,  and 
he  was  concerned  at  it.  He  mention¬ 
ed  this  in  honour  of  the  integrity  of 
the  king,  after  it  had  remained  within 
his  own  breast  for  five  years.  He  did 
not  learn  the  circumstance  from  cour¬ 
tier  or  statesman, — he  had  it  from  the 
king  himself.” — This  notable  disclo¬ 
sure  was  made  after  dinner,  and  recei¬ 
ved  with  frequent  cries  of  “  Hear, 
hear  1”  and  with  loud  aj^lauses.  But 
it  was  too  silly  to  serve  for  any  thing, 
except  an  additional  proof  of  the  speak¬ 
er’s  veracity. 

On  the  23d  of  December,  the  Gene¬ 
ral  Committee  had  their  second  meet¬ 
ing  in  the  same  theatre.  Mr  Hare,  the 
magistrate,  who  had  been  too  late  on 
the  former  occasion,  took  his  station 
now  in  time  beside  the  chair  which  was 
prepared  for  the  chairman.  As  soon 
as  Lord  Fingall  an'ived,  and  was  call- 
ed  to  the  chair,  he  was  about  to  accost 
him,  when  Lord  Nettcrville  stood  up, 
and  moved  that  the  catholic  petition 
should  be  read.  Mr  Hare  prevented 
this,  by  informing  Lord  Fingall  that 
he  came  there  as  a  magistrate,  by  di¬ 
rection  of  the  lord-lieutenant.  “  His 
excellency,”  he  continued,  “  having 
been  informed  that  this  is  a  meeting 
of  the  Catholic  Committee,  composed 
of  the  peers,  prelates,  country  gen¬ 
tlemen,  and  the  persons  chosen  in  the 
different  parishes  of  Dublin,  I  beg  to 
ask  you,  my  Lord  Fingall,  as  chair¬ 
man  of  this  meeting,  if  that  be  the 
case,  and  what  is  your  object  ?”  Lord 
Fingall  answered,  “  they  were  assem¬ 
bled  there  for  a  legal  ana  constitution 
al  purpose.”  Mr  Hare  replied,  “  Allow 
me  to  observe,  that  this  is  not  an  an¬ 
swer  to  my  question.  Perhaps  you 
did  not  distinctly  hear  me.  I  ask,  is  it 
a  meeting  of  the  Catholic  Committee, 


composed  of  the  peers,  prelates,  coun- 
tiy  gentlemen,  and  others  in  the  city 
of  Dublin  ?”  The  same  evasive  mode 
of  reply  was  continued.  Lord  Fingall 
saying,  “  I  certainly  do  not  feel  myself 
bound  to  give  you  any  other  answer. 
We  are  nlet  for  the  sole,  legal,  and 
constitutional  purpose  of  petitioning.** 
My  lord,” said  Mr  Hare  again,  “that 
is  not  an  answer  to  my  question.  I 
speak  deliberately  and  distinctly,  in 
order  that  every  person  may  hear  and 
understand  me  :”  and  after  some  little 
confusion,  occasioned  by  many  persona 
speaking  together,  he  again  repeated 
his  specific  question.  Lord  Fingall 
replied,  “  1  am  not  aware  that  I  can 
give  you  any  other  answer  than  that 
which  I  have  already  gfiven.”  “  Then, 
my  lord,”  said  the  magistrate,  “  your 
answer  is,  that  you  are  a  meeting  of 
catholics,  assembled  for  a  legal  and 
constitutional  purpose  ?”  But  upon 
this  several  persons  exclaimed,  “  No, 
no  !  there  was  no  answer  given  in  such 
terms  ;”  and  one  delegate  said,  it  was 
a  most  unusual  thing  for  any  magi¬ 
strate  to  come  into  a  public  meeting  to 
catechise  )  to  ask  questions,  and  put 
his  own  construction  upon  the  answer. 
The  magistrate,  however,  was  not  to 
be  baffled  by  quibbling  equivocations. 
“  My  Lord  Fingall,”  said  he,  “  I  con¬ 
sider  your  declining  to  give  me  a  di¬ 
rect  answer  as  an  admission  that  this  is 
the  committee  of  the  catholics  of  Ire¬ 
land.”  Sir,”  said  the  last  speaker,  “  if 
you  please  to  tell  gentlemen  such  is 
your  belief,  it  is  of  no  consequence  to 
us  :  we  are  not  to  be  bound  by  your 
opinion.”  Some  uproar  ensu^  ;  si¬ 
lence,  however,  having  been  restored, 
Mr  Hare  put  his  question  in  another 
form,  and  asked  Lord  Fingall  if  he 
denied  this  to  be  the  Catholic  Commit¬ 
tee.  A  counsellor  replied,  that  his 
lordship  had  given  neither  admission 
nor  denial. — It  was  time  to  bring  this 
scene  to  a  conclusion.  “  My  lord,” 
said  the  magistrate,  “  1  say  that  thjaia 
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m  unlawful  assembly,  and  as  such  I  re> 
qtiire  it  to  disperse  :  it  is  my  wish  to 
£scharge  my  duty  in  as  mild  a  man¬ 
ner  as  possible.  1  hope  that  no  resist¬ 
ance  will  be  offered,  and  that  I  need 
BOt  have  recourse  to  those  means  with 
which  I  am  intrusted,  for  the  purpose 
of  obliging  the  meeting  to  disperse.” 
Lord  Fingall  replied,  “  It  is  not  our 
intention  to  do  any  thing  improper,  or 
act  in  resistance  to  the  laws  of  the 
land  ;  but  it  is  my  determination  not 
to  leave  the  chair,  until  I  am  obliged 
to  do  so,  that  I  may  bring  my  legal 
action  against  the  person  who  shall 
remove  me.”  Mr  Hare  then  took  his 
lordship  by  the  arm,  and  said,  “  My 
lord,  if  you  will  have  the  goodness  to 
leave  the  chair,  this  is  a  legal  arrest.” 
Lord  Netterville  was  then  called  to  the 
chair,  and  removed  from  it  in  the  same 
manner  by  the  magistrate.  There  was 
then  a  call  for  Lord  Ffrench  to  suc¬ 
ceed  him ;  but  Sir  Edward  Bellew  in¬ 
terposed,  and  recommended  the  assem¬ 
bly  to  disperse.  The  catholics  imme¬ 
diately  summoned  an  agg^gate  meet¬ 
ing,  which  not  being  contrary  to  law 
in  its  essence,  whatever  it  might  have 
been  in  its  purport,  met  unmolested, 
and  past  its  resolutions.  One  of  them 
denied  that  the  General  Committee  con¬ 
sisted  of  persons  constituted  to  repre¬ 
sent  any  part  of  the  Irish  people  ;  by 
what  Jesuitry  of  logic,  or  what  mental 
reservation,  must  be  left  for  themselves 
to  explain.  In  another  ;t  was  said, 
that  the  Irish  Catholics  were  sinking 
under  the  heavy  burthen  of  ^ual  tax¬ 
es,  without  equal  benefits.  They  de¬ 
clared,  that  the  late  dispersion  of  the 
committee  was  illegal,  and  appointed  a 
board  of  4.*^)  persons  to  prepare  a  pe¬ 
tition  to  the  prince  regent,  upon  the 
violation  thus  committed  upon  the 
rights  of  the  subject,  directing  them 
BOt  to  present  it  till  the  restrictions 
which  encumbered  his  government 
should  be  removed ;  and  they  summon¬ 
ed  another  meeting  of  the  committee 


for  the  28th  of  February.  Things  were 
in  this  state  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

While  the  higher  ranks  of  the  Irish 
catholics  were  thus  agitating  the  pub¬ 
lic  mmd,  and  their  partizans  demand¬ 
ed  a  full  and  unconditional  concession 
of  the  catholic  claims,  as  the  sure  means 
of  making  Ireland  prosperous  and  tran¬ 
quil,  and  the  only  means  of  retaining 
it  in  connection  with  Great  Britain, 
the  Irish  newspapers,  week  after  week, 
and  month  after  month,  were  filled 
with  details  of  barbarity,  to  which  no 
parallels  can  be  produced  from  the 
history  of  other  countries  ;  because  no 
other  country  has  ever  had  one  part 
of  its  inhabitants  savage  enough  to 
commit  similar  deeds,  while  the  other 
has  been  in  such  a  state  of  high  ci¬ 
vilization,  as  thus  regularly  U  record 
them.  Robbery  and  simple  murder 
were  the  least  of  these  outrages : 
houses  were  broken  open  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  obtaining  arms,  to  be  used 
in  larther  depredations ;  and  murder 
usually  committed  with  circumstances 
of  atrocity  which  aggravated  and  gave 
a  double  horror  to  the  crime.  The 
depredators  went  in  large  bodies,  and 
while  some  of  the  gang  were  with  de¬ 
vilish  ingenuity  inflicting  torture  upon 
the  father  of  the  family,  others  were 
violating  the  daughter  or  the  wife. 
The  pettiest  thefts  are  scarcely  more 
frequent  in  London,  than  these  crimes 
of  the  deepest  horror  in  barbarous  Ire¬ 
land.  That  national  genius,  which  the 
people  assuredly  possess,  and  by  which 
they  are  so  peculiarly  and  eminently 
characterized,  being  left  to  run  waste, 
produced , as  in  some  of  thepett  j  tyrants 
of  Negro-land,  a  species  of  inventive 
and  eccentric  cruelty, — as  the  richest 
soil  brings  forth  the  rankest  weeds, 
and  as  healthful  springs,  which  would 
bless  the  labours  of  the  countryman, 
punish  his  neglect  if  they  be  suffered 
to  stagnate  in  morasses,  by  generating 
maladies  and  death. 

These  things  were  not  individual 
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crimes ;  the  spirit  which  generated  them 
was  common,  habitual,  and  of  so  long 
standing  in  this  unhappy  country,  that 
it  might  almost  be  said  to  have  become 
constitutional,  like  an  hereditary  and 
entailed  disease.  Intervals  of  exhaus, 
tion,  rather  than  amendment,  take 
place  ;  one  ulcer  is  skinned  over,  and 
another  breaks  out, — forthe  scrofulous 
taint  remains  :  the  Caravats  and  Sha- 
navests  of  this  generation,  are  what  the 
Threshers  were  in  the  last,  and  the 
White  Boys  and  the  Peep-of-day  Boys 
before  them  ;  the  eruptions  may  be 
called  by  different  names,  but  they  are 
manifestations  of  the  same  evil, — the 
same  original  sin.  The  counties  of 
Limerick  and  Tipperary  were  at  this 
time  the  chief  scenes  of  disturbance. 
“  The  mischief,”  said  the  Solicitor 
General,  Mr  Bushe,  in  a  most  admi* 
rable  speech,  which  he  delivered  upon 
the  special  commission  in  the  latter 
county, — “  the  mischief  has  been  suf¬ 
fered  to  proceed,  and  to  gain  ground, 
as  if  the  gentlemen  of  the  county  were 
altogether  insensible  of  the  perils  which 
surround  them.  Upon  former  occa¬ 
sions,  when  the  evil  was  in  its  infancy, 
I  fear  that  many  men  were  so  infatu¬ 
ated  as  to  conceive  that,  by  tempori. 
zing  with  the  disturber^  of  the  pub- 
Hc  tranquillity,  they  might  secure  their 
individual  safety  in  the  midst  of  the 
eneral  danger.  I  fear  that  many  in- 
ulgcd  a  sympathy  with  the  murmur- 
ers  against  those  alleged  grievances, 
which  it  has  always  bwn  the  pretence 
of  such  confederacies  to  redress.  I 
fear  that  some  persons  have  folded 
their  arms,  and  looked  on  with  patient 
apathy,  while  the  plunder  of  the  clergy 
and  the  abolition  of  tithes  appeared 
the  only  object  of  insurrection.  To 
others,  the  obstruction  of  the  public 
taxes  might  appear  a  venial  or  justifi¬ 
able  motive  for  disturbance.  In  some 
parts  of  Ireland,  where  the  people  rose 
against  the  claims  of  the  Roman  ca¬ 
tholic  priesthood|  and  affected  to  re> 


gulate  their  dues,  many  did  not  fore¬ 
see  that  the  habit  of  popular  interfe¬ 
rence  coidd  not  be  confined  to  any 
particular  object,  and  that  if  indulged. 
It  would  grow  into  a  claim  to  genend 
superintendence  over  every  thing  esta¬ 
blished.  Such  unfortunately  has  been 
the  case.  Out  of  the  apathy  and  in¬ 
dolence,  or  connivance  of  the  gentry, 
has  grown  the  dominion  of  the  mob» 
From  complaining  of  particular  grie¬ 
vances,  they  have  now  declared  war 
against  property  in  general ;  they  have 
been  suffered  to  arm  themselves,  and 
they  threaten  to  disarm  you. 

“  The  edicts  of  those  ruffian  legis¬ 
lators,”  continued  Mr  Bushe,  “who 
now  affect  to  govern  this  country,  are 
calculated  to  obliterate  every  trace  of 
culture  and  improvement,  to  cut  off 
the  sources  of  public  prosperity,  and 
to  introduce  universal  barbarism.— 
What  is  the  first  avowed  object  of 
these  savage  associations,  to  enforce 
which^  you  are  nightly  plundered  of 

irour  arms  ? — It  is  the  regulation  of 
anded  property  and  its  produce ;  it 
is  the  vain  and  idle  attempt  to  fix  a 
maximum  for  rent,  and  to  prescribe 
the  price  of  labour ;  it  is  the  frantic 
project  to  prevent  the  transfer  of  pro¬ 
perty,  and  to  frustrate  the  exertions  of 
industry.  The  nature  of  things,  stiU 
more  than  the  assertion  of  positive 
law,  has  decreed,  that  property  should 
find  its  own  level ;  and  it  is  the  first 
principle  of  a  commercial  country,  and 
the  first  consequence  of  national  pros¬ 
perity,  that  property  should  be  in  a 
state  of  perpetual  transfer  and  circu¬ 
lation.  To  check  this  natural  pro¬ 
gress,  to  avert  this  perpetual  motion 
in  the  great  machine  of  human  socie¬ 
ty,  these  mob  legislators  and  banditti 
reformers  have  announced  as  the  law 
of  their  association,  and  enforce  the 
observance  of  that  law  by  torture  and 
by  murder.  Land,  say  they,  shall 
never  rise,  and  property  shall  never 
change  its  possessor.  To  all  ranks 
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are  their  mandates  equally  directed,  to 
the  rich  and  to  the  poor.  To  the  gen¬ 
tleman  of  landed  property  they  pro¬ 
claim,  that  the  land,  which  his  ances* 
tor  had  demised  30  or  60  years  be¬ 
fore,  must  not  rise  upon  the  expiration 
of  his  lease,  or  must  only  rise  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  arbitrary  standard.  And 
this  is  not  all :  if  the  former  tenant 
were  a  beggar  or  a  knave,  he  must  be 
continued  ;  no  honest  or  industrious 
man,  however  willing  to  succeed  him, 
and  to  benefit  the  property  by  his  ca¬ 
pital  or  labour,  is  allowed,  upon  pain 
of  death,  to  be  a  competitor  with  the 
old  proprietor. 

**  This  infliction  is  not  confined  to 
the  estated  gentlemen,  but  visits  the 
laborious  poor.  The  labourer  must 
not  take,  and  the  masters  must  not 
pay,  any  wages  but  those  which  the 
reformers  may  prescribe  ;  nay,  the  la¬ 
bourers  must  only  belong  to  such  dis¬ 
tricts  as  are  specified  by  the  laws  of 
the  insurgents,  who,  in  this  part  of  the 
system,  foment  national  and  provin¬ 
cial,  and  almost  parochial  antipathies 
amongst  the  poor.  It  is  long  since 
unfortunate  labourers  from  Kerry,  or 
some  other  distant  counties,  in  which 
the  harvest  is  late,  have  been  forbid¬ 
den,  upon  pain  of  the  most  dreadful 
punishment,  to  offer  their  labour  here 
in  the  earlier  season,  and  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  their  intrusion  has  been  atoned 
for  by  barbarous  tortures  and  cruel 
death.  Another  part  of  their  system 
has  been  to  denounce,  as  public  delin¬ 
quents,  all  persons  of  the  lower  order 
who  contribute  in  any  degree,  however 
humble,  to  the  administration  of  justice, 
civil  or  criminal ;  and  not  only  the  pro¬ 
cess  server,  and  the  tithe  valuator  is 
proscribed,  but  every  witness  who 
comes  forward  in  aid  of  the  laws,  is  de¬ 
voted  to  vengeance  and  to  slaughter.” 

Such  is  the  deplorable  picture  of 
Irelaqd,  drawn  by  one  of  the  chief  law 
officersof  that  country ;  a  man  as  much 
distinguished  by  his  moderationj  as  by 


his  true  eloquence  and  ability  :  This 
he  called  a  faint  outline  of  the  dread¬ 
ful  evil,  and  indeed  in  the  same  speech 
plainly  implied  that  it  was  only  a  part 
of  the  evil.  “  If,”  said  he,  “  parti^ity 
and  favour  should  obstruct  justice ;  if 
one  gentleman,  from  tenderness,  will 
not  bring  forward  a  prosecution  }  if 
another,  from  partiality,  will  screen 
an  insurgent ;  if  a  third,  to  court  a 
filthy  popularity,  will  compound  a  fe¬ 
lony  ;  if  some  men,  from  hostility  to 
others,  will  thwart  a  prosecution  insti¬ 
tuted  by  a  rival ;  if  others  conceive  it 
an  insult  that  an  outlaw,  under  their 
protection  and  sanctuary,  should  be 
amenable,  and  should,  in  emulation  of 
the  feudal  seignories,  reckon  the  felons 
upon  their  domains  as  part  of  their 
possession  ;  if  such  things  should  be, 
then,  indeed,  should  I  think,  that  nei¬ 
ther  the  existing  laws  nor  any  other 
that  could  be  enacted,  would  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  protect  you  against  your¬ 
selves.” 

In  these  associations  of  the  lower 
Irish  to  enforce  what  they  suppose 
their  own  rights,  there  is  a  system  and 
a  notion  of  wild  justice  as  well  as  self- 
interest,  as  erroneous  as  it  is  mischie¬ 
vous.  This  is  the  leaven  which  is  con¬ 
stantly  fermenting,  andgenerating  con¬ 
vulsions  in  that  unhappy  country ;  but 
the  disturbances  of  the  present  year 
were  also  marked  by  that  eccentricity 
which  so  peculiarly  characterizes  this 
extraordinary  people.  Besides  the  ge¬ 
neral  association  of  the  poor  against 
the  rich,  the  lower  classes  were  at  war 
among  themselves,  and  divided  into 
two  great  factions,  the  one  called  Ca- 
ravats,  and  the  other  Shanavests.  Many 
of  these  poor  wretches  were  executed 
for  the  outrages  and  murders  commit¬ 
ted  in  this  sort  of  war  ;  and,  wonderful 
as  it  may  appear,  neither  they  them¬ 
selves,  nor  any  person  else,  could  tell 
what  was  the  dispute.  It  was  noto¬ 
rious  who  were  Caravats  and  who  were 
ShanaTests,  and  this  was  all.  All  that 
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could  be  collected  upon  the  trials  was* 
that  the  parties  originally  began  in  a 

Juarrel  alraut  May*poles.  At  first  the 
laravats  were  called  the  Moyle  Ran¬ 
gers.  Their  leader  was  a  man  of  the 
name  of  Hanly,  who  was  hanged  for 
burning  the  house  of  a  man  who,  in 
Irish  phrase,  had  taken  land  over  his 
neighbour’s  head  ;  the  Shanavests  had 
prosecuted  him  for  this  offence,  and 
their  leader,  an  old  fellow,  by  name 
Pauddeen  Car,  went  to  see  him  hang¬ 
ed,  declaring  that  he  would  not  leave 
the  place  of  execution  till  he  saw  the 
caravat  (cravat)  about  his  neck.  The 
expression  was  in  Irish  taste,  and  from 
that  time  the  Moyle  Rangers  were 
called  Caravats,  in  honour  of  the  last 
insignia  of  their  imfortunate  leader. 
Pauddeen  Car’s  party  were  called  Sha¬ 
navests,  because  they  wore  old  waist¬ 
coats.  This  was  all  the  information 
that  appeared ;  to  every  farther  enqui¬ 
ry  the  parties  replied,  that  they  did 
not  know  and  could  not  tell ;  and  the 
priests,  who  were  examined  as  witnesses, 
and  who  might  be  supposed  to  know 
all  that  possibly  could  be  known,  de¬ 
clared  they  never  could  find  out  the 
real  cause  of  quarrel. 

Yet  with  a  populace  in  this  anoma¬ 
lous  and  fearful  state,  scarcely  eleva¬ 
ted  above  savages,  either  in  their  mo¬ 
ral  or  physical  condition,  more  formi¬ 
dable  because  they  borrow  from  civi¬ 
lization  arts  and  means  of  mischief,  and 
hardly  less  ferocious,  the  Irish  friends 
of  emancipation  thought  themselves 
justified  in  agitating  and  inflaming  the 
public  irind,  and  increasing  the  spirit 
of  turbulence  and  discontent.  No  to¬ 
pic  was  too  dangerous  for  them  to 
touch  upon  :  there  was  scarcely  an 
attempt  to  disguise  the  tone  of  me¬ 
nace,  when  they  referred  to  their  num¬ 
bers  to  intimidate  the  government ;  and 
they  even  ventured  to  remind  the  pro- 
testant  land-holders  of  the  title  deeds 
of  thfir  estates !  All  the  evils  of  Ire¬ 
land,  according  to  them,  were  to  be 


remedied  by  catholic  emancipation  ; 
onlv  admit  the  catholics  to  seats  in 
parliament,  and  to  their  chance  of  for¬ 
ty  ofBces,  and  this  nostrum,  like  Dr 
Solomon’s  Anti-Impetigines,  was  to 
cure  all  the  eruptive  disorders  of  the 
system :  it  would  operate  at  once  upon 
all  ranks,  from  the  gentry,  whose  boast 
it  was  that  the  law  did  not  run  in  their 
counties,  down  to  the  Shanavests,  who 
wear  old  waistcoats,  and  the  Caravats, 
or  Hanly’s  order  of  the  hempen  collar  I 
There  are  in  Ireland  four  descrip¬ 
tions  of  men  who  join  in  the  cry  for 
catholic  emancipation.  The  first,  and 
far  the  most  inconsiderable  in  numbers, 
are  those  who  have  no  farther  object 
in  view  than  what  they  ask  for,  elegi- 
bility  to  seats  in  parliament,  and  to  the 
forty  offices  :  of  the  four  millions  of 
catholics  for  whom  this  emancipation, 
as  it  is  absurdly  and  falsely  called,  is 
demanded,  there  are  not  four  hundred 
who  care  about  this,  if  this  were  all, 
or  could  derive  any  benefit  from  it. 
The  second  consists  of  those  who, 
without  avowing,  and  probably  without 
concealing  any  farther  design,  proclaim 
their  hostility  to  the  Union,  and  pub¬ 
licly  declare,  that  they  consider  catho¬ 
lic  emancipation  as  only  a  step  towards 
its  repeal.  These  persons  are  singu¬ 
larly  felicitous  in  their  logic  ;  they  re¬ 
quire  the  emancipation,  because,  ac¬ 
cording  to  them,  it  was  the  condition 
upon  which  the  Union  was  made ;  and 
they  are  honest  enough  to  admit,  that 
when  the  condition  is  performed,  they 
intend  to  make  use  of  it  as  a  means 
for  dissolving  the  Union.  The  third 
party,  who  are  unhappily  far  too  nu¬ 
merous,  aim  at  a  separation  of  the  two 
countries,  in  order  that  Ireland  may 
form  itself  into  an  independent  king¬ 
dom  or  republic.  That  they  look  up¬ 
on  catholic  emancipation  as  a  means, 
and  not  as  an  end,  is  apparent ;  and 
Emmett  and  M'Nevin  have  told  us  so. 
To  these  persons  a  few  of  Berkeley’s 
queries  might  properly  be  addressed  t 
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they  would  do  well  to  consider,  “  Whe¬ 
ther  the  better  part  of  the  people  of 
Ireland  are  not  truly  English,  by  blood, 
language,  religion,  manners,  inclination, 
and  interest  i  Whether  they  are  not 
as  much  Englishmen  as  the  children  of 
old  Romans,  bom  in  Britain,  were  still 
Romans  ?  Whether  it  be  not  the  true 
interest  of  both  nations  to  become  one 
people  ?  Whether  there  be  upon  earth 
any  Christian  or  civilized  people  so 
beggarly,  wretched,  and  destitute,  as 
the  common  Irish  ?  Whether,  in  any 
order,  a  good  building  can  be  made  of 
bad  materials ;  or  whether  any  form  of 
government  can  make  a  happy  state 
out  of  bad  individuals  and  finally, 
**  Whether  those  men  who  move  the 
corner-stones  of  a  constitution,  may 
not  pull  an  old  house  on  their  own 
heads  ?” 

The  fourth  class  consists  of  those 
who  demand  political  power  for  the 
catholics,  as  the  means  of  obtaining  a 
catholic  establishment  in  Ireland,  act¬ 
ing,  according  to  their  persuasion,  up¬ 
on  a  clear  and  prescribed  religious  du¬ 
ty.  The  great  body  of  the  catholics 
neither  have  nor  can  have  any  other 
interest  in  the  emancipation  than  this  ; 
and  the  populace,  who  never  look  to 
consequences,  knowing  not  what  the 
second  step  must  be,  are  utterly  indif¬ 
ferent  about  the  first.  But  if  this  step 
be  taken,  the  next  object  becomes  full 
in  view  :  if  the  catholics  be  admitted 
into  parliament,  the  establishment  of 
the  Romish  church  in  Ireland  will  be 
the  next  demand  ;  it  will  be  called  for 
as  loudly  as  emancipation  is  demanded 
now,  or  even  more  loudly,  for  hunts¬ 
men  set  up  their  loudest  tally-ho  when 

it  hey  are  near  the  death.  Even  if  the 
more  moderate  among  the  catholic  mem¬ 
bers  themselves  should  abstain  from  agi¬ 
tating  so  perilous  aquestion,  it  would  be 
I  brought  forward  by  those,  who,  caring 

I  nothing  for  one  church  or  the  other, 

seek  to  separate  the  two  countries. 
Here  these  persona  would  find  that 


ground  for  rebellion,  which,  of  all  others, 
would  be  the  most  popular  and  the 
most  formidable.  In  strict  consequence 
of  the  argiunents  of  the  emancipators, 
the  demand  ought  to  be  conceded. 
Refuse  it,  and  you  give  the  discontent¬ 
ed  not  merely  a  pretext,  but  a  cause 
for  insurrection  ;  and  a  cause,  too, 
the  importance  of  which  will  be  felt 
by  every  one  who  can  mumble  an  Ave 
Maria.  Grant  it,  and  the  war,  which 
will  ere  long  break  out,  will  be  one  of 
self-defence  on  the  part  of  the  protest- 
ants.  You  cannot  put  both  churches 
upon  an  equal  footing  ;  the  catholics 
will  never  be  satisfied  with  any  thing 
short  of  supremacy,  and  woe  to  the 
heretic  wherever  he  obtains  it !  Every 
religion  which  holds  the  doctrine  of  ex¬ 
clusive  salvation,  must  persecute  where- 
ever  it  has  the  power :  upon  such  a 
system  toleration  becomes,  what  it  has 
often  been  called,  soul-murder  ,*  per¬ 
secution  is  necessarily  a  duty,  and  it  is 
a  duty  in  which  no  person  can  say  that 
the  Romanists  have  ever  been  deficient. 

“  Would  you  then,”  say  the  eman¬ 
cipators,  “  do  nothing  to  conciliate  the 
people  of  Ireland  I”  Let  the  emancipa¬ 
tors  cease  to  inflame  them  ;  let  the  go¬ 
vernment,  instead  of  temporizing,  and 
procrastinating,  and  vacillating,  act 
with  firmness  as  well  as  liberality,  and 
all  the  Irish  who  are  not  sold  to  France, 
or  infatuated  with  dreams  of  separation 
and  independence,  will  be  conciliated ; 
and  Ireland,  which,  in  spite  of  its  ac¬ 
cumulated  evils,  and  its  agitators  to 
boot,  is  even  now  progressive  in  im¬ 
provement,  will  soon  vie  with  Scotland 
and  with  England  in  civilization  and 
prosperity.  The  course  which  it  be¬ 
comes  government  to  pursue,  is  to  rid 
Ireland  of  the  tithes  at  any  cost ;  to  see 
to  the  education  of  the  people ;  to  ad¬ 
mit  the  catholics  to  every  office  of  emo¬ 
lument,  trust,  or  honour,  and  record 
at  the  same  time  its  solemn  resolution 
never  to  admit  them  into  parliament. 
The  arguments  about  equal  rights  are 
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fit  only  for  the  commonplaces  of  a 
ichool'boy’s  declamation  :  it  may  as 
well  be  said  that  the  Jew  has  a  right 
to  be  a  bishop,  or  the  quaker  an  ad* 
miral,  as  that  the  Roman  catholic  has 
a  right  to  a  seat  in  the  British  legis¬ 
lature  :  his  opinions  disqualify  him. 
It  is  impudence  to  call  this  a  question 
of  toleration.  The  Romanists  have 
the  full  and  free  exercise  of  all  the 
rites  and  ceremonies  of  their  church, 
(unless  indeed  they  think  proper  to 
reckon  the  auto-de-ft  among  them  ; ) 
they  have  the  full  and  free  use  of  the 
press ;  they  may  openly  attack  the 
establishment  with  all  the  arts  and 
arms  of  argument ;  they  may  win  over 
from  it  as  many  proselytes  as  they  can  : 
all  restrictions  upon  these  points  are 
either  formally  or  virtually  done  away, 
and  never  was  there  a  more  perfect 
toleration  than  is  at  this  day  enjoyed 
throughout  the  British  dominions  by 
the  members  of  that  church,  which, 
wherever  it  is  dominant,  tolerates  no 
other.  When  that  church  shall  have 
acquitted  itself  of  those  tenets  which 
are  repugnant  to  all  good  govern¬ 
ment,  and  acquitted  its^  not  merely 
by  the  suspicious  and  self-contradicto¬ 
ry  opinions  of  a  few  catholic  universi¬ 
ties  obtained  for  a  specific  end,  but  by 
a  solemn  act,  which  shall  be  recogni¬ 
sed  by  the  whole  catholic  body ;  when 
it  shall  have  annulled  its  persecuting 
canons,  condemned  the  proceedings  of 
its  councils,  expunged  its  persecuting 
saints  from  the  kalendar,  abolished  the 
Inquisition,  and  established  in  all  ca¬ 
tholic  countries  a  toleration  as  full  and 
perfect  as  the  catholics  enjoy  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  ;  when  the  Romish 
church  shall  thus  have  acknowledged 
itself  fallible,  and,  by  making  this  atone¬ 
ment  for  the  past,  given  proof  that  its 
spirit  is  indeed  changed  ;  then  may  the 
Romanists  with  propriety  come  to  us 
for  farther  concessions,  and  we  may  then 


safely  set  them  an  example  of  further 
libei^ity.  It  is  not  her  polytheism, 
nor  her  mast,  monstrous  as  they  are, 
nor  her  demoralizing  celibacy,  nor  her 
poisonous  confession,  which  would  then 
revent  us  from  regarding  her,  .with  all 
er  errors,  as  a  sister  church  :  grie¬ 
vous,  and  most  pernicious  as  those  er¬ 
rors  are,  they  would  be  injurious  to 
herself  alone. 

But  till  that  atonement  be  made, 
till  that  proof  be  given,  the  church  of 
Rome  is  the  enemy  of  every  reformed 
communion.  The  Irish  petitioners  de- 
efare,  that  “  they  *  do  not  wish  in  ary 
way  to  injure  or  encroach  upon  the 
rights,  privileges,  possessions,  or  reve¬ 
nues  appertaining  to  the  bishops  and 
clergy  of  the  proti  slant  religion,  as  by 
law  established  and  Mr  Grattan 
tells  us,  that  “  they  -j-  swear  to  sup¬ 
port  the  protestant  church  and  state.” 
Such  protestations  may  have  been,  like 
lovers’  vows,  made  in  the  hope  of  ob¬ 
taining  the  desired  object,  with  little 
consciousness  either  of  their  fallacy  or 
their  folly  ;  but  he  must  be  beyond  all 
reach  of  hellebore  who  can  be  decei¬ 
ved  by  them.  The  papists  believe  that 
salvation  can  only  be  obtained  within 
the  pale  of  their  church  ;  and  they  re¬ 
gard  our  establishment  as  an  usurpa¬ 
tion,  founded  upon  error  and  force, 
which  has  deprived  them  of  their  rights, 
and  destroy^  the  souls  of  all  whom  it 
has  seduced  to  its  party.  They  ex¬ 
pect  the  restoration  of  their  church,  in 
all  its  power  and  privileges,  as  fully  as 
the  Jews  expect  the  Messiah  ;  and 
they  expect  it  with  better  reason,  be¬ 
cause,  in  the  course  of  human  events, 
it  may  be  accomplished.  That  event, 
even  if  ever  it  should  take  place,  which 
God  in  his  infinite  mercy  avert !  must 
be  far  distant :  but  the  overthrow  of 
the  church  of  England  would  be  one 
great  step  towards  effecting  it ;  and 
thatcatastrophe,  which  Godalto  avert! 


*  See  our  first  volume,  p,  110. 
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for  of  all  calamities  which  could  befall 
this  kingdom,  it  would  be  the  most 
fatal, — ^they  may  perhaps  think  is  al¬ 
ready  in  sight,  and  certainly  they  could, 
by  their  presence  in  the  legislature, 
accelerate  it. 

A  monstrous  combination  has  been 
formed  against  that  church,  which, 
for  its  perfect  tolerance  and  the  bless¬ 
ings  which  it  has  produced,  will  be  the 
admiration  of  future  ages.  The  old 
orthodox  dissenters,  who  differ  from  it 
only  upon  points  of  discipline,  and 
whose  hostility  a  century  of  peace 
seemed  to  have  eradicated,  till  these 
recent  agitators  stiiTcd  up  the  smo¬ 
thered  embers,  have  leagued  with  the 
socinians,  whom  they  hate,  and  who 
despise  them  ;  with  unbelievers  of  eve¬ 
ry  description,  from  the  scoffers  and 
hot  sensualists  of  the  school  of  Fer- 
nay,  to  the  cold,  hard,  and  heavy  me¬ 
taphysicians  of  the  north  ;  and  all  these 
parties  unite  in  promoting  the  claims 
of  the  catholics,  who,  looking  upon 
them  all  as  equally  in  the  way  of  per¬ 
dition,  would,  if  they  had  the  power, 
compel  them  all  to  come  within  St  Pe¬ 
ter’s  fold,  or,  in  pure  papistical  chari¬ 
ty,  bum  them  out  of  its  neighbour¬ 
hood.  Even  the  quakers,  who  expel 
from  their  own  society  every  member 
that  marries  one  of  another  sect,  join 
in  the  senseless  clamour  for  toleration 
and  political  power,  (toleration,  which 
they  already  possess,  and  power,  which, 
from  their  notions  respecting  war,  they 
could  not  use,)  because  they  hope  that 
it  will  shake  the  steeple-house.  To 
these  must  be  added  tne  united  metho- 
dists,  and  the  united  Calvinists,  both 
formidable  bodies,  fearfully  numerous 
even  now,  and  increasing  with  fearful 
rapidity  ;  proud  of  their  numbers,  con¬ 
scious  of  their  strength,  active  and  in¬ 
defatigable,  inflamed  with  the  fiercest 
zeal,  and  directed  with  the  coolest 
foresight;  two  Manchineals,  which  day 
by  day  striking  their  roots  deeper,  and 
■ending  forth  wider  branches,  threaten 


to  overshadow  the  land,  and  darken  it 
with  their  baleful  shade.  If,  in  addition 
to  these  confederated  enemies,  other  co¬ 
operating  circumstances  be  consider¬ 
ed  ;  the  g^wth  of  indifference  on  one 
side,  and  of  fanaticism  on  the  other ; 
the  long  torpor  of  the  clergy  them- 
selves,  from  which  they  are  now  only 
beginning  to  awake  ;  the  ruinous  po¬ 
licy,  which  makes  birth  or  interest  the 
guide  to  the  dignities  of  the  church, 
and  is  thus  filling  the  bench  of  bishops 
with  men,  some  of  whom  are  unwilling, 
and  others  incapable  of  defending  her ; 
the  outcry  against  tithes,  kept  up  by 
ignorant  or  half-thinking  men  ;  the 
combinations  and  litigations  arising 
from  this  cause  ;  the  temptation  which 
the  tithes  offer  to  the  first  needy  mi¬ 
nister  of  a  bold  and  decisive  temper, 
who  shall  have  no  feelings  of  reverence 
and  religion  to  restrain  him  ;  above 
all,  that  endemic  moral  malady,  which 
makes  the  character  of  these  times, 
when  the  spirit  of  Revolution  seems  to 
be  going  his  rounds  : — he  who  consi¬ 
ders  these  things,  and  has  a  due  sense 
of  the  benefits  which  we  derive  from 
our  establishment,  and  the  tremendous 
evils  from  which  it  preserves  us,  though 
he  should  not  himself  entirely  accord 
with  that  church,  or  be  in  communion 
with  it,  ought  strenuously  to  oppose 
every  attempt  at  giving  poutical  power 
to  its  old,  inveterate,  and  irreconcila¬ 
ble  enemies. 

The  catholics,  if  admitted  into  par¬ 
liament,  will  lose  no  means,  which  their 
share  in  the  legislature  mayallow  them, 
of  injuring  our  church,  and  advanta¬ 
ging  their  own.  Ours  they  would  have 
an  opportunity  of  injuring  whenever 
its  interests  were  discussed  ;  for  in¬ 
stance,  if  it  should  be  proposed  to  sell 
the  tithes,  and  fund  the  produce. 
Their  own  they  have  a  direct  prospect 
of  serving,  by  accomplishing  its  esta¬ 
blishment  in  Ireland.  It  may  perhaps 
be  contemptuously  asked,  how  half  a 
dozen,  or  half  a  score,  Irish  members 
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are  to  effect  this  ?  They  who  think 
this  a  satisfactory  reply  know  little  of 
the  nature  of  popery,  and  can  have  re¬ 
flected  little  upon  tne  state  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  parliament.  In  addition  to  the 
power  which  property  will  always  pro¬ 
cure,  there  is  one  great  borough  in¬ 
terest,  which  in  the  next  succession 
will  revert  to  the  catholics.  If  it  were 
supposed  important  to  the  success  of 
their  object,  that  more  members  of 
their  community  should  be  returned, 
and  money  coiud  purchase  their  re¬ 
turn,  which,  in  spite  of  all  enactments 
aranst  bribery,  it  will  do  ( unless  the 
iraole  form  and  system  of  representa- 
tkn  be  changed,)  money  would  be 
raised  for  that  purpose  throughout 
every  catholic  kingdom  in  Europe  ; 
it  would  be  begged  as  it  is  for  the 
souls  m  Purgatory,  and  part  of  the  re¬ 


gular  commutation  for  sin  would  be 
converted  into  a  tax  for  this  great  pur¬ 
pose.  This  too  must  not  to  forgot¬ 
ten  ;  that  a  body  of  members,  insigni¬ 
ficant  as  they  might  be  upon  general 
questions,  who  could  turn  the  scale 
when  weighty  ones  make  the  beam 
tremble,  would  be  able  to  make  their 
own  terms  with  an  English  minister, 
such  as  ministers  are  upon  our  misera¬ 
ble  party-system. 

Whether  any  means  can  preserve 
the  church  of  England,  is  a  question 
which  may,  perhaps,  be  regarded  with 
more  of  fear  than  of  hope  ;  but  it 
ought  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  the  catholics  to  political  power, 
which  is  what  is  meant  by  emancipa¬ 
tion,  would  increase  its  danger,  and 
might,  too  probably,  accelerate  ita 
overthrow.  * 
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Es  Officio  Informations.  Chancery  Suits.  Sir  Samuel  RomiUy.  Duelling. 
House  Robbery  BiU.  Bribery  Bill.  Meeting  of  the  Radical  Rejbrmert. 
Dissenters. 


A  LIST  of  such  proceedings  as  had 
been  instituted  ex  ojfficio  by  the  attor* 
neygeneral  against  state  libels,  during 
the  last  ten  years,  was  moved  for  by 
Lord  Holland.  **  An  act,”  he  said, 
altering  the  ancient  law 
March  4.  of  the  land,  giving  to  the 
silent  and  spontaneous  act 
of  one  man  all  the  powers  and  con> 
sequences  of  a  solemn  proceeding  of  a 
grand  jury,  had  been  passed  this  parlia¬ 
ment  at  the  lag  end  of  a  session,  and 
without  any  person  to  explain  the  na¬ 
ture  of  its  provisions,  or  assign  the 
reasons  on  which  they;  were  founded. 
When  he  recollected,  that  to  justify 
that  extraordinary  innovation,  to  lay 
grounds  for  that  unexpected  attack 
on  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  to  prove 
the  necessity  of  arming  the  attorney-ge- 
neral  with  the  power  of  holding  to  bail, 
and,  in  some  cases,  of  imprisoning 
whomever  he  thought  guilty  of  a  libel, 
no  papers  were  moved  for,  no  enquiry 
instituted,  no  documents  produced, 
nay,  no  statement  whatever  made, 
further  than  was  to  be  found  in  the 
meagre,  unsatisfactory,  and  unsubstan¬ 
tiated  preamble  of  the  bill ;  when  he 
recollected  this,  he  felt  that  his  expec¬ 
tation  of  his  motion  being  acceded  to 
by  the  supporters  of  that  bill,  was  ra¬ 
ther  a  proof  of  his  own  simplicity, 
than  a  mr  consequence  to  be  drawn 


from  the  former  conduct  of  those  noble 
persons.  He  complimented  them  on 
their  consistency  in  refusing  all  infor¬ 
mation  respecting  the  consequence  of 
a  law,  for  the  enactment  of  which  they 
had  assigned  no  reasons,  and  for  the 
allegations  in  which  they  had  adduced 
no  evidence;  but  surely  it  was  natural 
for  their  lordships,  who,  if  they  had 
reasons  for  adopting  the  law,  must 
have  adopted  it  for  the  pur^se  of 
preventing  offences  and  securing  the 
ends  of  public  justice,  to  enquire  whe¬ 
ther  those  ends  had  been  accomplish¬ 
ed  ;  to  learn  how  often,  and  with  what 
effect  the  provisions  of  the  new  law 
had  been  resorted  to ;  to  ascertain 
whether  libels  had  increased  or  dimi¬ 
nished  since  these  new  powers  had 
been  granted  ;  and,  above  all,  to  dis¬ 
cover  whether  the  convictions  obtau- 
ed  bore  a  greater  proportion  to  the  in. 
formations  laid,  than  they  did  before 
the  latter  were  armed  with  such  un¬ 
usual,  and,  hitherto,  unconstitutional 
consequences.  When  he  perceived  a 
vigilance  in  the  attorney-general,  that 
in  three  years  discovered  near  four 
times  the  number  of  heinous  offences 
that  his  predecessors  had  detected  m 
twice  the  time  ; .  when  he  looked  at 
his  rigour  on  one  hand,  and  the  soli¬ 
tary  instance  of  his  mercy  on  the 
other,  it  would  not  be  charity,  it  would 
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be  blindnessy  not  to  suspect ;  it  would 
not  be  candour,  it  would  be  hypocri¬ 
sy,  not  to  say  that  the  attorney-gene¬ 
ral  had  exercised  these  powers  for  the 
urposee  of  influence,  instead  of  con¬ 
ning  them  to  the  legitimate  cases  of 
'  necessity,  for  which  alone  they  were 
intrusted  to  him.  He  wished  the 
house  to  consider  what  was  the  effect 
of  such, information,  even  where  no 
sentence  was  passed,  no  verdict  obtain¬ 
ed,  no  trial  instituted  ;  the  bare  ope¬ 
ration  of  an  attorney-general  so  accu¬ 
sing  a  man,  put  him  at  once  to  an  ex¬ 
pence  of  from  60l.  to  2001.,  without 
the  possibility  of  being  indemnified. 
It  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a 
fine  of  that  sum,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  attorney-general  to  inflict  as  often 
as  he  chose,  on  every  writer,  proprie¬ 
tor,  editor,  or  printer  of  a  public  news¬ 
paper.  Such  a  power  might  be  right, 
m'ght  be  necessary ;  but  surely  it  was 
one,  in  the  exercise  of  which  the  offi¬ 
cer  intrusted  with  it  should  be  narrow¬ 
ly  watched,  according  to  every  dictate 
of  public  prudence,  and  every  maxim 
of  our  jealous  constitution. 

**  On  some  future  occasion,”  Lord 
Holland  continued,  “  he  should  pro¬ 
pose,  1st,  A  limitation  of  the  time  at 
which  it  should  be  lawful  to  file  infor¬ 
mations  for  libel,  after  the  first  publica¬ 
tion  ;  ^ly,To  fix  a  period  at  which  the 
attorney-general  should,  after  filing 
an  information,  be  compelled  to  bring 
the  accused  to  trial,  to  drop  the  prose¬ 
cution,  or  to  assign  reasons  and  ask  leave 
of  the  court  for  further  time  to  collect 
his  witnesses  ;  3dly,  To  limit  the  pe¬ 
riod  at  which  the  persons  convicted 
for  state  libels  should  be  liable  to  be 
called  up  for  judgement }  for  a  ver¬ 
dict,  in  the  present  state  of  the  law, 
might  be  perverted  from  the  general 
purposes  of  punishment  and  example, 
into  the  means  of  intimidation  and  in¬ 
fluence.  He  should  also  move  in  the 
course  of  the  session,  unless  such  a 
measure  came  recommended  from  the 


other  house,  the  repeal  of  that  part 
of  the  48th  of  the  king,  which  gave 
to  the  attomey-generau  the  power  of 
holding  to  bail  on  ex  officio  informa¬ 
tions  for  misdemeanors.” 

Lord  Ellenborough  objected  to  the 
motion.  “  During  the  whole  time,” 
he  said,  “  that  he  nad  presided  in  the 
Court  of  King’s  Bench,  he  knew  that 
the  greatest  facility  existed  in  getting 
at  the  files  of  these  ex  officio  informa¬ 
tions,  and  there  was  not  a  document  of 
which  the  noble  lord  and  any  one  else 
might  not  soon  be  in  possession.  But  it 
was  not  a  search  for  information  that  the 
noble  lord  proposed  to  himself ;  it  was 
not  in  order  to  be  informed  that  he  had 
made  the  present  motion ;  a  motion, 
upon  which  the  files  of  the  Court  of 
King’s  Bench  were  to  be  ransacked 
and  rummaged,  in  order  that  a  mass  of 
useless  and  unnecessary  papers  should 
be  cast  upon  their  lordships’  table. 
What,”  he  asked,  “  was  law,  if  the 
law  of  informations  ex  officio  was  not  ? 
It  had  been  made  law  by  the  same  au¬ 
thority  as  all  the  laws  which  held  the 
government  together.  It  was  as  old 
as  the  common  law.  If  Lord  Holland 
questioned  the  expediency  of  the  law, 
why  not  propose  that  it  should  be 
repealed  ?  That  would  be  the  direct 
and  manly  course  :  nothing  could  be 
more  mischievous  than,  by  declamatory 
speeches  in  that  assembly,  to  impress 
upon  the  public  mind  the  false  notion 
that  informations  ex  officio  were  not 
perfectly  legal.  The  noble  lord  had 
particularly  alluded  to  the  Indictment 
Bill,  an  act  made  within  the  last  four 
years,  giving  the  attorney-general 
power  to  hold  persons  to  bail  against 
whom  informations  ex  officio  had  been 
filed.  And  now  he  would  ask  their 
lordships,  how  often  did  they  think  this 
bill  had  been  acted  upon  since  its  enact¬ 
ment  ?  but  once  in  the  whole  four 
years ;  there  was  but  one  solitary  in¬ 
stance  of  its  being  acted  upon,  and  he 
would  tell  their  lordships  in  what  Case 
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that  was  ;  the  case  of  a  man,  one  Gor¬ 
man,  who,  being  under  prosecution  for 
a  libel,  after  an  information  had  been 
filed  against  him,  had  the  hardihood 
to  publish  it  again.  And  yet  this  was 
the  mighty  abuse  of  that  act ;  this, 
forsooth,  wasoneof  theruinous  stretch¬ 
es  of  power  which  threatened  the  go- 
vacoment  with  subversion,  and  put  the 
subjects  of  George  the  Third  on  a  par 
with  those  of  Buonaparte  !  He  re¬ 
peated  that  he  knew  nothing  more 
mischievous  in  its  tendency,  than  ino¬ 
culating  the  public  mind  with  ground¬ 
less  apprehensions  of  imaginary  evils. 
His  abhorrence  of  the  licentiousness  of 
the  press  was  founded  upon  his  love  of 
liberty,  which  burned  as  strong  in  his 
breast  as  in  that  of  the  noble  lord. 
But  if  there  was  one  mode  more  eifi. 
cacious  than  another  to  ruin  the  liberty 
of  the  country,  it  was  bjr  generating 
that  groundless  distrust  in  the  great 
officers  of  justice,  which  such  ne^less 
and  vexatious  jealousy  was  calculated 
to  inspire.” 

Earl  Stanhope,  in  supporting  the 
motion,  said,  ”  There  were  two  species 
of  libels  which  ought  carefully  to  be 
distinguished.  Libels  against  indivi¬ 
duals  it  was  their  duty  to  discourage, 
as  they  regarded  the  prosperity,  and 
honour,  and  character  of  the  country. 
Truth,  in  such  cases,  was  no  justifica¬ 
tion,  and  if  such  libels  were  suffered, 
society  could  not  exist :  But  all  pub¬ 
lic  questions  ought  to  be  open  to  the 
press ;  every  subject  connected  with 
religion,  philosophy,  government,  the 
administration  of  justice  ;  any  thing 
that  could  by  possibility  be  supposed 
connected  with  the  benefit  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  ought  to  be  duly  and  freely  dis¬ 
cussed.  This  was  his  idea,  and  he 
thought,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  li¬ 
centiousness  of  the  press  was  the  great¬ 
est  enemy  which  the  liberty  of  the 
press  had.  I  bad  an  old  friend,” 
continued  Lord  Stanhope,  **  an  ami- 
a^ble,  worthy,  able  man,  with  whom  1 


was  always  differing ;  but  still  I  did  not 
like  him  the  less,  because  1  knew  he 
spoke  from  conscience.  We  differed, 
among  other  things,  about  the  press ; 
I  was  a  friend  for  its  liberty,  my  friend 
ar^ed  for  its  restraint :  1  could  not 
help,  however,  severely  condemning 
some  scandalous  libels  which  were  daily 
pouring  forth  at  that  time  against  Lord 
Bute  and  the  then  Princess  of  Wales ; 
but  my  friend  replied,  *  Oh !  never  mind 
them  :  only  let  them  come  to  a  proper 
height,  and  in  time  the  evil  wQl  cure 
itself  i*  meaning  thereby,  that  the  li¬ 
centiousness  of  the  press  would  at  last 
come  to  such  a  pitch,  that  its  liberty 
must  be  checked  in  order  to  restrain  it.” 
Earl  Stanhope’s  friend,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
foreboded  rightly ;  all  history  shews^us 
that  the  loss  of  liberty  is  the  consequence 
and  punishment  of  the  abuse  of  it. 

The  motion  was  supported  also  by 
Lords  Erskine,  Grosvenor,  and  Lans* 
downe.  Lord  Liverpool  said,  “  that 
when  the  effect  of  the  motion  was  to 
bring  suspicion  on  the  administration 
of  justice,  he  must  say,  that  the  course 
for  Lord  Holland  to  have  pursued 
would  have  been  to  select  any  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  which  he  complained  as  oppres¬ 
sive,  and  then  to  move  for  enquiry. 
To  tell  them  that  the  prosecutions  for 
the  three  last  years  exceeded  in  num¬ 
ber  the  prosecutions  of  former  years, 
was  telling  them  nothing :  it  might 
proceed  from  different  causes  ;  even 
from  too  great  lenity  having  been 
shewn  before.  Publications  of  all  kinds 
had  become  more  numerous,  and  libels 
also  might  be  expected  to  multiply.” 
Lord  Holland  closed  the  debate,  re¬ 
plying  chiefly  to  Lord  Ellenborough, 
and  making  the  best  use  of  the  advan¬ 
tage  which  the  irritated  tone  of  Lord 
Ellenborough’s  speech  had  given  him. 
The  motion  was  rejected  by  24  to  12. 
Lord  Folkestone  renewed 
it  in  the  House  of  Com-  March  28. 
mons.  “  From  1801  to 
1806,”  he  said,  ”  there  had  been  four- 
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teen  ex  offiao  informations  instituted ; 
in  1807t  there  was  not  one ;  in  the 
three  following  years,  under  the  pre* 
sent  attorney-general,  no  less  than  for* 
ty-two  were  filed  :  this  increase  must 
have  arisen  from  one  of  two  causes ; 
from  an  increased  propensity,  on  the 
part  of  the  public  press,  to  offend  a- 
gainst  the  law  ;  or  from  an  increased 
eagerness,  on  the  part  of  the  attorney, 
general,  to  commence  such  prosecu. 
uons.”  The  former,  he  contended,  did 
not  exist ;  for  he  argued  that  the  object 
of  the  public  prints  was  rather  to  follow 
than  to  lead  the  public  feeling.  *<  The 
increase  of  libels,  therefore,”  said  he, 
**  is  a  proof  of  an  increased  disposition, 
on  the  part  of  the  people,  to  fall  in  with 
libellous  sentiments  ;  and  if  an  incli¬ 
nation  favourable  to  the  propagation 
of  such  doctrines  does  exist  among 
the  people,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the 
house  to  investigate  the  cause  of  the 
discontent ;  for  it  is  the  general  bent  of 
the  human  mind,  unless  oppressed  by 
great  injuries,  to  remain  contented  with 
Us  situation,  and  nothing  but  real  and 
serious  injury  can  raise  at  once  the  cry 
of  a  whole  country. 

“  Those  gentlemen,”  he  continued, 
“  who  have  not  maturely  considered  the 
subject,  cannot  be  aware  of  the  im- 
^  mensity  of  power  which  is  placed  in 
‘  the  hands  of  the  attorney-general,  and 
how  he  is  enabled  to  vex  and  to  ha¬ 
rass  those  against  whom  he  is  disposed 
to  file  his  ex  officio  informations.  In 
all  other  cases,  when  an  individual  has 
to  contend  with  the  crown,  he  is  for¬ 
tified  by  the  rules  and  forms  of  the  law, 
which  serve  as  a  bar  against  oppression. 
But  in  cases  of  libel,  the  accused  has 
to  contend  with  the  same  power,  and 
without  any  of  those^dvantages  which 
are  enjoyed  in  cases  of  treason:  and 
this  is  not  the  extent  of  the  evil.  The 
attorney.general  has  it  in  his  power  to 
file  his  informations  against  whomso¬ 
ever  he  pleases.  In  all  other  cases, 
justice  is  provided  for  ii)  the  outset. 


When  a  bill  is  presented  to  a  gpmid 

a)  the  accused  is  protected  by  the 
s  of  the  jury  and  of  the  witnesses  ; 
and  unless  twelve  of  the  grand  jury 
agree  to  the  probability  of  the  charge, 
the  accusation  is  dismissed.  But,  in 
cases  of  ex  officio  information,  no  oath 
is  necessary ;  the  attorney-general  may 
at  once  file  his  information,  and  the 
defendant  stands  charged  with  the  of¬ 
fence.  And  here  it  ought  not  to  be 
forgotten,  that  the  attorney-general  hat 
a  personr.1  interest  in  these  prosecu¬ 
tions,  in  consequence  of  the  fees  which 
he  receives.  1  certainly  do  not  mean 
to  impute  to  him  so  sordid  a  motive. 
I  cannot  bring  myself  to  suppose  that 
the  fees  have  had  any  influence  in  the 
late  extraordinary  increase  of  these 
'prosecutions ;  but,  arguing  generally 
on  the  privilege,  it  must  be  apparent 
that  an  attorney-general  may  Ue  in¬ 
formations  agamst  every  person  he 
thinks  fit,  and  that  so  far  he  is  inte¬ 
rested  in  multiplying  his  accusations.’* 
Lord  Folkestone  proceeded  at  con¬ 
siderable  length  to  point  out  the  grie¬ 
vance  of  special  juries ;  the  great  disad¬ 
vantage  of  the  defendant  in  a  case  of 
libel,  and  the  severity  of  the  punish¬ 
ment  ;  and  he  complained  of  the  par¬ 
tiality  of  the  attorney-general  in  pro¬ 
secuting  those  journals  only  which 
were  notoriously  hostile  to  government, 
and  suffering  what  he  called  the  gross¬ 
est  and  most  indecent  observations  to 
pass  with  impunity  in  such  as  coincided 
in  political  cminion  with  the  admini¬ 
stration.  “  The  real  rule,”  said  he, 
*•  which  guides  these  prosecutions  is 
this ;  that  the  papers  which  support 
the  ministry  of  the  day  may  say  what¬ 
ever  they  please,  without  the  fear  of 
prosecution  ;  whereas  those  that  take 
the  contrary  line  are  sure  to  be  prose¬ 
cuted  for  any  offensive  expressions.’* 
Lord  Folkestone  might  have  been  told 
in  reply,  that  the  niMus  animus  makes 
the  difference,  and  that,  instead  of  the 
gentle  expression  of  papers  which«  take 
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the  contrary  line,”  to  make  the  asser¬ 
tion  accurate,  he  should  have  said,  pa¬ 
pers  which  are  notoriously  and  actively 
hostile,  not  to  the  ministry  merely,  but 
to  the  existing  system  of  government, 
and  whose  language,  whether  it  proceeds 
from  pure  profligacy,  malevolence  of 
disposition,  or  revolutionary  intention, 
is  systematically  seditious  in  its  ten¬ 
dency  and  inflammatory  in  its  manner. 

The  Attorney-General  replied,  “  he 
hoped  Lord  Folkestone  would  do  him 
the  justice  to  acknowledge  that  no  of¬ 
ficial  impediment  had  been  thrown  in 
his  way,  to  prevent  his  obtaining  the 
fullest  information  on  the  subject  of 
his  motion.  Instructions  had  been 

given  to  the  different  officers  to  faci- 
tate  his  enquiries,  and  to  save  him 
from  the  unavoidable  embarrassments 
which  the  multiplicity  of  documents 
must  otherwise  have  occasioned,  by  di¬ 
recting  his  attention  to  those  papers 
particularly  which  were  most  to  his 
purpose.  The  noble  lord  had  assert¬ 
ed,  that  the  influence  of  the  crown  had 
been  used  against  those  individuals 
who  had  been  prosecuted  for  libels ; 
but  would  he  say,  or  would  any  one 
say,  that  in  one  single  case  there  had 
been  any  exercise  of  the  influence  of 
men  in  power,  to  the  prejudice  of  those 
against  whom  it  had  been  his  duty  to 
institute  prosecutions.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,”  continued  Sir  Vicary,  “  I  am 
happy  to  say,  because  in  this  declara¬ 
tion  18  included  a  just  character  of  the 
constitution  and  clings  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  that  no  man  standing  in  my  situa¬ 
tion,  however  bold  his  disposition,  how¬ 
ever  strung  his  nerves,  however  wicked 
his  inclination,  dare  so  much  abuse  the 
power  vested  in  him,  as  not  to  give  an 
offender  prosecuted  by  the  crown  as 
great  advantages,  or  greater  advanta¬ 
ges,  in  his  defence,  than  any  ordinary 
criminal  possessed.  W ere  any  prosecu¬ 
tions  so  closely  watched  as  those  com¬ 
menced  by  attornies-general  ?  Were 
there  any  individuals  whose  conduct 


excited  such  careful  and  curious  inqui¬ 
ry,  if  they  exceeded  the  just  limits 
of  their  power  ?  Was  zeal  or  ability 
wanted  to  detect  their  errors  ?  Were 
they  even  allowed  the  ordinary  excuse 
of  human  infirmity  for  any  wrong 
which  they  might  commit  i  It  has  in¬ 
deed  been  thrown  out  by  the  noble 
lord,  although  he  has  saved  me  per¬ 
sonally  from  the  necessity  of  repelling 
the  accusation,  that  the  paltry  dirty 
fees  of  office  might  be  an  inducement 
to  those  who  held  the  situation  of  at¬ 
torney-general,  to  prefer  proceeding  in 
cases  of  libel  by  information  rather 
than  by  indictment.  I  really  forget 
at  this  moment  whether  the  fee  to  an 
attorney-general  is  68.  8d.  or  13s.  4d., 
but  in  either  case,  I  will  not  conde¬ 
scend  to  defend  those  who  might  be 
placed  in  that  situation  from  the  im¬ 
putation  of  being  influenced  by  any 
unworthy  considerations  of  personal 
emolument,  still  less  by  the  amount  of 
such  a  fee.” 

Sir  Vicary  then  replied  to  that  part 
of  Lord  Folkestone’s  speech  in  which 
he  had  stated  it  as  an  especial  grievance 
that  there  was  no  limitation  of  time  in 
cases  of  libel,  but  that  it  was  always 
open  to  the  attorney-general  to  prose¬ 
cute  at  any  period,  however  distant, 
after  the  commission  of  the  offence.  , 
“Is  this,”  said  he,  **  intelligible,  unless 
it  is  intended  to  imply,  that  after  a 
lapse  of  time  I  have  oppressively  ex¬ 
ercised  the  power  which  is  intrusted 
to  me  ?  Is  there  a  single  member  whom 
this  statement  would  not  lead  to  be¬ 
lieve,  that  I  have  filed  criminal  infor¬ 
mations  for  state  libels  in  this  manner  f 
The  house  would  scarcely  credit  the 
statement  of  the  fact,  therefore,  that 
after  a  term  had  elapsed  from  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  a  libel,  in  no  single  instance 
has  an  information  been  filed  by  me 
against  an  offence  of  that  description. 
Offenders  of  other  descriptions  I  may 
have  prosecuted,  at  periods  more  dis- 
taut  the  commission  of  the  of- 
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fence  {  but*  with  respect  to  the  kind 
of  offences  alluded  to  by  the  noble 
lord,  1  have  never  allov^  a  longer 
time  to  intervene  between  the  discovery 
of  the  offence  and  the  filing  of  the  in* 
formation  than  what  was  required  for 
the  necessary  kfal  preparation.  Let 
the  noble  lord  bring  a  direct  charge 
on  this  subject,  and  I  pledge  myself 
to  meet  it ;  nay  more,  to  shew  to  the 
utisfaction  of  the  house  and  of  the 
country,  that  if  1  have  been  guilty  of 
any  breach  of  duty  in  the  execution  of 
mj  office,  it  has  been  on  the  side  of 
lenience,  and  not  in  the  exercise  of  op* 
pression.** 

Lord  Folkestone  had  declared  that 
it  was  mere  mockery  to  say  that  per* 
sons  sentenced  for  libel  might  have 
the  benefit  of  a  writ  of  error,  because 
they  might  wait  long  before  their  ap¬ 
peal  was  decided ;  and  an  injured  man, 
nine  or  ten  years  after  the  termination 
of  his  imprisonment,  would  find  very 
little  consolation  in  hearing  that  the 
House  of  Lords  had  reversed  his 
judgement.  “  How,”  said  Sir  Vicary, 
happened  it  that  the  noble  lord  for- 

Sot  to  accompany  this  assertion  with 
le  statement,  that  two  of  the  indivi¬ 
duals  of  whose  cases  he  complained 
did  bring  their  writ  of  error  into  the 
House  of  Lords ;  that,  being  a  criminal 
case,  immediate  attention  was  paid  to 
it;  that  ather  pending  matters  were 
made  to  give  way  to  it ;  and  that  the 
subject  was  taken  into  consideration  at 
the  earliest  possible  opportunity  ?  He 
hu  contended  also  tlut  the  situation 
of  offenders  of  this  description  has  been 
greatly  aggravated  by  the  Indictment 
Bill,  bv  which  he  says  *  the  liberty  of 
the  suoiect  is  put  completely  in  the 
hands  of  the  attomey.general,  at  whose 
will  and  pleasure  every  man  holds  his 
fieedom,  and  who,  if  he  should  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  displea^  with  a  person’s 
looks,  or  even  bis  very  dress,  nas  only 
to  file  an  information  against  him  fx 
YOL.  IV.  PART  I. 


i0ciot  and  then  have  him  confined,  or 
held  to  bail  at  pleasure.  Such  is  the 
power  in  his  hands,  and  such  his  means 
of  harassing  and  tormenting  all  his 
majesty’s  siwjects.  I  have  f^her  to 
allege,’  said  the  noble  lord,  *  that  the 
present  attorney-general  has  exercised 
this  great  power  abusively  and  par¬ 
tially.’  The  house,”  said  Sir  Vicary, 
”  will  judge  of  the  fact.  The  Indict¬ 
ment  Act  gives  to  the  attorney-gene¬ 
ral  no  such  power.  It  gives  to  the 
judges  of  the  land  the  power  to  be 
used  at  discretion  (a  discretion  which 
they  would  of  course  always  exercise 
with  aJl  due  reference  to  every  circum¬ 
stance  of  the  case,)  to  hold  such  per¬ 
sons  to  bail  as  they  might  think  pro¬ 
per.  Instead  of  my  having  the  power 
to  do  this  without  affidavits  (as  alle¬ 
ged  by  the  noble  lord,)  the  judges  of 
me  land  could  not  exercise  the  power 
but  on  a  case  made  out  before  them 
by  affidavits.  If  the  house  were  to 
judge  from  the  candid  statement  of 
the  noble  lord,  they  would  be  led  to 
conclude  that  the  powers  so  reproba¬ 
ted  had  been  kept  in  a  state  of  ua- 
ceasing  activity,  and  converted  into  an 
engine  of  intolerable  oppression  and 
injustice.  What,  however,  must  be 
their  surprise  to  learn,  that  only  a  sin¬ 
gle  instance  of  the  exercise  of  this  au¬ 
thority  has  occurred  since  the  passing 
of  the  act  I  I  will  state  it  to  the  house, 
and  leave  them  to  judge  of  its  proprie¬ 
ty.  A  person,  against  whom  an  infor¬ 
mation  was  pending  for  a  libel,  had 
the  audacity,  while  such  information 
was  pending  and  before  his  trid,  to 
publish  a  second  edition  of  the  same 
libel.  The  case  was  laid  before  Mr  Jus¬ 
tice  Le  Blanc  on  affidavit.  Mr  Justice 
Le  Blanc  thought  fit  to  hold  the  person 
to  bail,  and  he  was  held  accordmgly. 

The  same  opportunities,”  he  pur¬ 
sued,  **  which  enabled  Lord  Fire¬ 
stone  to  ascertain  the  number  of  in¬ 
formations  filed,  enabled  him  also  to 
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ftsceruio  the  nature  of  the  libels  for 
which  they  were  filed.  Not  a  word, 
however,  has  he  said  on  that  subject. 
1  yet  think  the  house  will  not  deal  so 
hai^ly  with  an  ofiicer  compelled  to 
exercise  such  invidious  powers  as  those 
which  it  is  my  duty  to  exercise,  as  to 
conclude,  that  because  the  number  of 
informations  increased,  the  informa¬ 
tions  were  necessarily  improper.  If  a 
greater  number  of  libels  were  publish¬ 
ed  within  a  certain  period  than  during 
any  former  period  of  a  similar  extent, 
an  attorney-general  would  neglect  his 
duty,  unlns  he  increased  the  number 
of  his  prosecutions  in  proportion.  The 
noble  lord  knew  very  well  it  had  been 
relied  on  by  the  person  from  whom  he 
had  borrowed  a  great  part  of  his  ac¬ 
cusations  ;  it  had  been  relied  on  by 
Hart  and  White  in  their  defence ;  it 
had  been  relied  on  by  the  two  Hunts, 
that  publications  of  a  nature  similar  to 
theirs  had  been  passed  over  on  former 
occasions  unnoticed.  In  what  a  situa¬ 
tion,  therefore,  was  the  attomey-gene- 
ral  placed  !  If  he  abstained  from  pro¬ 
secutions,  he  might  be  accused  of  hold¬ 
ing  out  impunity  to  future  offenders  ; 
if  he  prosecuted,  he  Mras  then  charged 
with  unbecoming  and  oppressive  seve¬ 
rity,  When  the  noble  lord  stated  that 
42  persons  had  been  prosecuted  for 
libels  during  the  last  three  years,  he 
ought  to  have  added  that  the  number 
of  libels  prosecuted  was  only  18  ;  se¬ 
veral  persons  having  been  prosecuted 
for  the  same  libel  copied  into  different 
publications.  When  it  was  cbnsider- 
ed  that  there  were  52  different  news¬ 
papers  published  in  London,  some  eve¬ 
ry  day,  some  once  a-week,  some  twice 
a-week,  and  some  three  times  a-week  ; 
and  that  altogether,  near  200  publica¬ 
tions  were  thus  issued  from  the  press 
of  the  metropolis  every  week,  it  would 
not  appear  surprising  that  the  necessi¬ 
ty  of  instituting  prosecutions  for  libels 
•hould  have  greatly  increased.*.* 

Sir  Vicary  then  entered  into  some 


detail  of  the  cases  which  had  been  pro- 
secuted  ;  which  was  m  satisfactory  as 
the  general  tenour  of  his  reply.  “  He 
had  thus,**  he  said,  **  replied  to  the 
principal  remarks  made  by  the  noble 
lord.  The  charge  against  him  was, 
that  he  had  used  the  power,  which  was 
meant  only  to  curb  the  licentiousness 
of  the  press,  for  the  purpose  of  re¬ 
straining  its  liberty.  He  appealed  to 
the  candour  of  the  house,  whether 
there  were  any  symptoms  to  that  ef< 
feet  in  the  daily  and  weekly  publi¬ 
cations  that  issued  from  the  press! 
Could  they  for  a  moment  believe  that 
any  fair  discussion  of  a  political,  a 
moral,  or  a  religious  subject  was  sup 
pressed  by  any  apprehension  of  a  pro 
secution  on  his  part  i  He  trusted  con 
fidently,  therefore,  that  the  house 
would  think  that  the  noble  lord  had 
not  laid  a  sufficient  ground  for  his  mo¬ 
tion,  and  that  there  was  nothing  in  his 
conduct  which  called  for  the  mterfo 
rence  of  parliament  to  alter  or  restrain 
the  power  vested  in  him,  in  his  official 
situation.** 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  supported  the 
motion  in  a  long  speech.  **  The  fiict 
is,*’  said  he,  “  that  the  term  libel, 
which  implies  no  offence,  and  is  not 
even  known  to  the  law  of  this  country, 
has  been  borrowed  from  the  most  she 
vish  part  of  the  most  slavish  imperial 
law,  and  was  first  adopted  by  the 
Court  of  Star  Chamber,  together  with 
the  doctrines  and  oppressive  modes  of 
proceeding  with  which  it  has  been 
acqpmpanied  ;  and  if  such  doctrines 
and<  practices  are  to  be  reintroduced 
and  nsaintained,  and  tx<Mcio  informa- 
tions  in  consequence  suffered,  it  cannot 
be  fairly  sud,  that  the  liberty  of  the 
press  exists  in  this  country.  To  look 
at  the  practices  of  modem  times  under 
this  pretended  libel  law,  one  would 
almost  think  we  had  relapsed  into  the 
odious  times  of<the  Stuarts.  This  was 
the  very  rock  upon  which  they  split.  It 
was  owing  to  these  very  practices,  that 
12 
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thit  martyr  to  obstinacy,  Charles  the 
I.,  lokt  ms  head,  that  James  the  II. 
was  expeSed  the  throne,  and  the 
mily  finally  banished  the  land.  This 
was  effected  by  those  infamous  Star 
Chamber  proce^n^s  which  the  King's 
Bench  seems  how  willing  to  adopt,  as 
well  as  those  cruel  sentences  and  pu¬ 
nishments  equsdly  abhorrent  to  the  na¬ 
ture  of  En^ish  law,  and  equally  de¬ 
testable,  whether  inflicted  by  one  court 
or  another.  And  it  is  high  time  when 
the  same  system  is  reintroduced,  when 
cruel  and  unusuid  punishments,  and, 
above  all,  distant  gaols  and  solitary 
confinement  are  again  resorted  to,  that 
we  should  lay  to  heart,  like  our  ances¬ 
tors,  the  slavish  condition  likely  to  be 
brought  upon  ourselves,  if  no  restraint 
Aonld  be  put  upon  the  powers  and 
practices  now  claimed  and  exercised 
by  the  attomey.general  against  the  li- 
bmy  of  the  press.” 

Mr  Stephen  said,  “  the  whole  argu¬ 
ment  in  fiivour  of  the  motion  resolved 
itself  into  this,  that  there  had  been  a 
rreaternumber  of  prosecutionsfor  libels 
utely  than  formerly ;  the  answer  to  this 
was,  that  there  were  a  greater  number 
•f  periodical  publications.  In  last  Ja¬ 
nuary  alone,  no  fewer  than  2,037,000 
stamps  for  newspapers  issued  from  the 
Stamp-office.  Such  an  increase  was 
likely  to  be  followed  by  an  increase  of 
libels.  And  in  fact,  there  was  a  spirit 
at  present  in  many  political  writings, 
which  was  peculiarly  dangerous,  and 
required  to  be  carefully  watched.  It 
was  not  confined  to  the  attack  of  this 
nor  that  administration,  but  was  hostile 
to  the  constitution  itself.  Attempts 
were  made  to  calumniate  the  system  of 
the  government,  and  particularly  the 
system  of  the  army,  on  which  the  safe¬ 
ty  of  the  country  so  greatly  depended. 
It  was  an  ominous  arcumstance,  with 
s*g»rd  to  the  present  times,  that  the 
press  had  teemed  with  more  libels  on 
that  very  point  than  on  any  other ;  and 
under  such  circumstances,  the  mildness 


imd  moderation  with  which  the  powers 
of  the  attorney-general  had  been  ex¬ 
ercised  appearra  as  manifest  as  thsi# 
legality.”  Lord  Folkestone  was  left 
upon  the  division  in  a  very  small  miao- 
rity— 36  to  129. 

This  motion  was  properly  disposed 
of.  Other  points  ot  more  import  re¬ 
specting  the  laws  were  again  brought 
before  parliament  this  session.  Mr 
M.  A.  Taylor  moved  for  a 
committee  to  ascertain  the  March  7. 
number  of  appeals  before 
the  House  of  Lords.  ”  Great  abuses,** 
he  sud,  **  existed,  not  from  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  judges,  which  was  far 
above  suspicion,  but  from  the  delay  of 
justice  occasioned  by  the  vast  number 
of  suitors  who  came  before  the  court. 
All  that  he  asked  was  what  Lord 
Coke  had  said  before  him,  <  Let  the 
suitors  in  court  be  heard  fully  without 
denial,  and  have  justice  speedily  with¬ 
out  delay.*  Suits  had  been  so  long 
before  the  Court  of  Chancery  that 
many  persons  interested  therein  had 
died  before  the  termination  of  them ; 
more  than  half  the  property  the  object 
of  litigation  was  consumed  in  carrying 
on  the  suit,  and  the  survivors  had  no 
right  to  the  property  when  the  case 
was  at  length  heard.  The  commis¬ 
sions  of  bankruptcy  sued  out  in  the 
year  1731  amounted  to  160,  in  1809 
they  were  1100,  and  in  the  present 
year  upwards  of  2400.  Besiaes  this 
accumulation,  other  cases  came  under 
the  cognizance  of  the  court,  to  an 
amount  four  or  five  times  greater  than 
in  Lord  Hardwicke’s  time.  In  cases 
of  appeal  in  the  highest  court  in  the 
kingdom,  tardy  was  the  progress  of 
justice  there,  for  the  reasons  before 
stated.  He  was  informed  that  at  this 
time  there  were  300  appeals  waiting 
for  hearing  in  the  order  and  course  in 
which  they  were  set  down.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  causes  heard  in  one  year  were 
not  more  than  thirteen  ;  of  course, 
unless  some  provision  was  made  by  the 
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legbkiure  for  the  ditpoting  of  them, 
39*yetr»  would  not  be  sumcient  time 
iar  hearing  them.  Did  not  this  call 
for  a  remedy  ?  Some  of  the  cases 
whidi  had  been  decided,  from  the  very 
long  time  they  were  in  court,  involved 
much  of  hardship  and  distress  to  the 
parties  coneemed.  He  would  instance 
one,  in  which  a  widow  claimed  under 
a  testamentary  bequest  of  her  husband, 
and  the  question  which  arose  out  of 
that  bequest  was,  whether  it  did  not 
bar  her  dowry.  In  the  agitation  of 
that  question,  a  period  of  from  12  to 
14  years  had  elapsed,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  widow  was  reduced  to  the 
utmost  distress,  and  the  decision  was 
not  yet  known.  Another  case  was 
that  of  children  claiming  under  a  will, 
and  entitled  to  a  nnarriage  settlement. 
Another,  was  that  of  suitors  claiming 
a  beneficial  interest  in  leases.  It  had 
happened  that  before  the  decision  of 
the  suit  the  leases  had  expired,  conse* 
quently  the  party  interested  was  de¬ 
prived  of  his  right.  In  other  cases  of 
tenantry  for  life,  the  tenant  had  died 
before  the  decision  of  the  court.  These 
were  some  of  the  cases  of  hardship. 
He  did  not  mean  to  impute  to  any 
one  person  in  the  courts  of  equity  any 
dereliction  of  duty  :  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest  they  most  conscientiously 
discharged  their  duty  but  the  busi¬ 
ness  was  more  than  they  could  possibly 
get  through,  and  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  legislature  to  supply  thedeficiency.. 
What  he  wished  was,  that  the  house 
would  ascertain  what  number  of  ap¬ 
peals  were  really  before  the  Lords ; 
and  that  being  done,  he  would  next 
desire  that  the  committee  should  ascer¬ 
tain  what  number  of  causes  had  been 
disposed  of  in  the  Court  of  Chancery 
is  the  last  five  years.” 

In  reply  to  this,  Mr  Perceval  smd 
he  could  not  deny  that  great  grievan¬ 
ces  did  exist  i  that  there  was  a  defici¬ 
ency  in  the  power  of  administering 
justice  in  various  points ;  and  conse¬ 


quently  that  it  became  the  duty  of  the 
legislature  to  see  that  deficiency  sup¬ 
plied.  But  with  regard  to  the  numbw 
of  appeals  before  the  Lords,  the  sub¬ 
ject  had  been  taken  up  by  that  house 
more  correctly  than  by  this,  and  it 
would  be  advisable  at  least  to  wait  and 
see  what  course  that  house  would  pur¬ 
sue.  In  fact,  under  these  circumstan¬ 
ces  it  was  of  no  use  to  adopt  the 
motion.”  The  previous  question  was 
moved  and  carried  without  a  division, 
upon  this  ground.  Three  months  af¬ 
terwards,  Mr  M.  A.  Taylor 
renewed  the  subject,  moving  June  5. 
for  a  committee  to  enquire 
into  the  causes  which  retard  the  deci¬ 
sion  of  suits  in  Chancery.  The  Report 
of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Lords  had  in  the  mean  time  appeared, 
and  the  creation  of  an  additional  judge 
in  the  Court  of  Equity  was  there  sug¬ 
gested,  to  hold  his  situation  during  his 
good  behaviour,  not  during  pleasure. 
Sir  S.  Romilly  said  he  thought  this 
report  contained  nothing  which  should 
prevent  the  house  from  going  into  the 
committee.  The  proposed  measure 
was  of  too  much  importance  to  be 
carried  into  effect  at  so  late  a  period 
of  the  session.  The  first  novmy  of 
the  measure  was,  that  it  would  esta¬ 
blish  a  judge  in  the  Court  of  Chancery 
who  should  not  have  to  try  origiuu 
causes,  but  merely  to  decide  upon  ap¬ 
peals.  This  was  an  experiment  which 
no  man  who  knew  any  thing  of  a 
Court  of  Equity  would  think  ought 
to  be  lightly  hazarded.  If  the  duties 
of  the  Turd  chancellor  were  too  great 
for  him  to  perform,  it  would  be  better 
to  separate  from  his  office  the  duties  of 
the  speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords,  or 
the  decision  of  bankrupt  cases  (though 
there  was  considerable  objection  to  ei. 
ther,)  than  to  take  from  him  the  de¬ 
cision  of  original  causes,  and  that  ju¬ 
risdiction  which  constituted  the  very 
essence  of  his  office.  From  all  the 
consideration  which  he  could  give  t* 
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the  subject,  he  thought  that  a  tempo* 
rary  remedy  was  best  adapted  to  the 
occasion ;  and  he  believed  in  his  con¬ 
science  that  if  a  commission  to  assist 
the  chancellor  was  appointed,  all  the 
arrears  in  the  court  would  be  disposed 
of  in  the  course  of  a  year.** 

Mr  Perceval  said,  *<  they  had  now 
before  them  an  account  from  the  Lords 
of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  suspen¬ 
sion  of  justice  in  their  house  and  in  the 
Court  of  Chanceiy.  In  order  to  ob¬ 
viate  the  inconvenience  in  consequence 
of  this,  they  had  entered  into  a  regu¬ 
lation  to  devote,  after  this  session,  a 
longer  attendance  to  the  hearing  of 
causes.  There  now  appeared  to  be 
8S8  appeal  causes  in  arrear.  Their 
lordships  had  proposed,  then,  to  give 
op  three  days  in  tne  week,  from  ten  in 
the  morning,  till  a  ^at  number  of 
those  arrears  were  dls^arged,  and  two 
days  a-week  afterwards,  till  they  had 
disposed  of  them  entirely.  It  had  na¬ 
turally  occurred  to  them,  that  if  they 
were  to  sit  for  the  consideration  of 
writs  of  error  at  ten  in  the  morning, 
that,  of  course,  a  deficiency  must  occur 
in  the  Court  of  Chancery.  They  then, 
b  order  to  remedy  this,  suggested  the 
creation  of  an  additional  J^nge  in  the 
Equity  Court.  He  therefore  thought 
it  bettei  to  wait  till  the  hill  from  the 
Lords  came  down.** 

Mr  Ponsonby  objected  to  this.  It 
had  been  argued,’*  he  stud,  **  that  the 
number  of  motions  which  had  of  late 
been  made  might  account  for  the  de- 
;  but  what  was  the  reason  of  the  in¬ 
crease  i  Why  simply,  because  the  attor¬ 
ney  or  client  could  not  fKt  the  opinion 
of  the  court  directly  on  the  cause  itself, 
they  were  glad  to  come  at  it  by  a  side¬ 
wind,  in  the  way  of  a  motion.  These 
motions,  then,  were  the  effect  of  the 
delay,  and  not  the  cause.  As  to  the 
creation  of  a  third  judge,  in  his  opinion 
it  would  rather  increase  the  delay  than 
Rmedy  it ;  because  the  chancellor  be- 
bg  the  supreme  judge  in  the  court. 


every  suitor  had  a  right  at  last  to  claim 
his  final  opinion,  which  would  be  thus 
removed  a  step  by  the  intervention  of 
an  intermediate  jurisdiction  between 
him  and  the  master  of  the  rolls.  In 
his  opinion,  however,  the  expedition  of 
justice  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  de¬ 
pended  in  a  great  degree  on  the  chan¬ 
cellor  himself.  If  the  chancellor  was 
a  man  of  knowledge  and  talents,  and 
of  a  proper  constitution  of  nund  to 
decide  on  the  causes,  then  the  delay 
would  not  take  place.  Whether  this 
were  the  case  with  the  present  chan¬ 
cellor,  he  would  leave  others  to  de¬ 
termine.  The  delay  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery  necessarily  brought  on  the 
increase  of  appeals  in  the  House  of 
Lords;  for  where  suitors  imagined 
they  could  get  any  thing  by  delay, 
they  naturally  had  recourse  to  it  in  any 
way  they  could.” — Mr  Adam  argued 
to  the  same  purport,  and  asked  what 
was  to  hinder  the  master  of  the  rolls 
from  sitting  at  the  same  time  with  the 
chancellor:  at  present  he  only  sat  in 
the  evening. 

Mr  M.  A.  Taylor  said,  **  that  as  to 
the  Report  of  the  Lords*  Committee, 
it  was  one  of  the  flimsiest  and  most 
jriune  compositions  he  had  ever  seen. 
There  was  not  a  single  reason  specified 
for  any  one  opinion  which  it  professed, 
or  observation  which  it  made ;  nor  was 
there  any  cause  assigned  for  the  evils 
which  were  compbined  of.  Upon  such 
a  document  he  could  not  see  how  they 
were  bound  to  take  every  thing  for 
granted  which  had  been  thus  vouched 
lor  by  the  Lords.  The  House  of 
Commons  was  bound  to  hev  and  de¬ 
cide  for  itself  upon  the  greatest  ques- 
tion  that  could  come  before  them, 
namely,  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the 
delay  of  justice}  the  chanodlor  had 
been  petitioned  over  and  over  agab, 
to  hear  causes  where  the  parties  were 
rotting  in  a  gaol,  but  no  remedy  was 
in  his  power :  ought  not  paiiiament  to 
seek  for  one  ?  He  remembered,  when 
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the  chancellor  did  every  thing  and  the 
masters  nothing.  If  they  would  re« 
lieve  the  chancellor  from  some  part  of 
his  heavy  duties,  why  not  separate 
from  his  office  that  part  which  had  not 
originally  belonged  to  it  ?  But  the 
truth  was,  he  feared,  that  the  profits 
were  found  to  be  too  great  to  be  very 
readily  given  up.  Was  the  public  to 
pay  for  this  new  master  of  the  rolls  ? 
Why,  then,  not  first  ascertain  the  real 
emoluments  of  the  chancellor,  and  how 
those  emoluments  arose  out  of  his  la¬ 
bours  ?  If  of  those  labours  there  were 
some  which  he  could  not  discharge, 
for  such  it  was  to  be  presumed  he  could 
not  reasonably  expect  to  be  paid. 
Whatever  part  of  the  office  he  could 
not  fill,  of  that  part  he  ought  not  to 
receive  the  emoluments.  This  was  no 
question  of  party  politics;  and  yet, 
such  was  the  fascination  in  going  with 
the  minister,  that  the  very  persons  who 
had  most  zealously  urged  him  to  the 
prosecution  of  the  present  motion  were 
those  who  were  now  most  averseto  it.’* 
But  Mr  M.  A.  Taylor  touched  up. 
on  the  right  string  when  he  talked  of 
ascertaining  and  curtailing  the  emolu¬ 
ments  of  the  chancellor.  It  brought 
the  question  home  to  the  feelings  of 
the  save-all  politicians,  and  opened  a 
prospect  of  harassing  and  vexatious 
enquiry  for  the  familiars  of  the  holy 
office  of  Reform.  The  numbers  were 
equal  upon  the  division,  and  thespeaker 
gave  his  casting  vote  in  favour  of  the 
motion.  A  committee  having  been 
appointed,  Mr  Taylor  moved  that  it 
should  be  instructed  to  examine  into 
all  the  fees  and  emoluments  of  the 
chancellor.  Mr  Perceval  said,  that  as 
this  would  be  a  subject  of  enquiry 
with  the  committee  now  sitting  on 
public  offices,  the  proposed  measure 
was  both  unnecessary  and  exception¬ 
able.  Mr  Ponsonby,  however,  main¬ 
tained  that  it  was  very  necessary ;  for 
if  another  person  was  employed  to  re¬ 


lieve  the  chancellor,  it  was  fit  to  con¬ 
sider  whether  that  person  should  be 
paid  by  him  who  was  relieved,  ortby 
the  public.  Mr  Bankes  also  spoke  in 
favour  of  a  proposal  which  was  so 
much  in  conformity  to  his  own  views 
of  reform.  This  uso  was  agreed  to, 
and  the  enquiry  was  accordingly  made 
with  as  much  annoyance  to  &  chan¬ 
cellor,  and  as  little  courtesy  as  could 
have  been  intended  or  desired,  if  it 
had  originated  in  personal  ill  will. 

If  there  was  no  view  to  “  filthy  po¬ 
pularity  ”  in  these  proceedings,  it  was 
as  unwisp  as  it  was  improper  thus  to 
affect  to  force  upon  government  a  mea¬ 
sure  to  which  it  was  well  disposed, 
and  which  was  actually  in  progress. 
The  grievance  had  been  admitted ;  a 
committee  had  been  formed  in  the 
Upper  House,  wlwre  such  an  enquiry 
should  properly  originate ;  Lords  Lans- 
downe,  Holland,  Grenville,  Erskine, 
and  Lauderdale,  the  ablest  and  fqr- 
wardest  members  of  opposition,  were 
named  upon  that  committee ;  they  had 
recommended  that  the  house  should 
devote  more  time  to  hearing  appeals ; 
had  declared  it  absolutely  necessary 
that  the  chancellor  should  be  relieved 
of  some  of  his  judicial  duties,  and  had 
advised  that  there  should  be  an  addi¬ 
tional  judge  in  the  Court  of  Chancery. 
The  fitness  of  the  proposed  remedy 
was  open  to  discussion  when  it  came 
before  the  Commons  in  a  regular  form, 
and  persons  who  looked  only  to  the 

{tubhc  advantage  would  have  waited 
or  this,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  give 
a  character  of  party  spirit  to  a  measure 
designed  for  the  general  good.  The 
evil  which  it  was  proposed  to  remedy 
had  long  been  notorious,  and  was  now 
become  almost  intolerable.  There  were 
at  this  time  114  original  causes  for 
hearing  before  the  chancellor,  besides 
90  appeals,  re-hearings,  demurrers,  and 
other  varieties  of  legal  misery ;  .50  of 
such  varieties  and  221  origimd  causes 
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bef(N«  the  master  of  the  rolls,  and 
S88  appeals  and  writs  of  error  before 
the  House  of  Lords  ;  and  the  balance 
of  money  and  securities  of  the  suitors 
in  the  Court  of  Chancery  amounted  to 
the  enormous  sum  of  25,162, 4S01. 13s. 
2d.  The  proposed  remedy  is  of  the 
ri^ht  nature ;  for  what  can  be  more 
evident  than  that  the  means  of  award¬ 
ing  justice  should  increase  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  claims  for  it  ? 

Concerning  the  propriety  of  facilita¬ 
ting  and  expediting  justice  there  could 
be  D  ut  one  opinion ;  the  only  difference 
could  be  as  to  the  method  of  effecting 
h  I  but  upon  the  projected  alterations 
in  the  criminal  law,  which  were  now 
session  after  session  brought/forward 
by  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  very  different 
opinions  were  formed.  Encouraged 
by  his  success  in  taking  away  capital 

{lunlshment  from  the  crime  of  private- 
y  stealing  from  the  person,  he  now 
brought  in  five  bills ;  the  first  for  re¬ 
pealing  the  enactment  which  took  away 
the  benefit  of  clergy  from  persons  steal¬ 
ing  to  the  value  of  forty  shillings  in 
any  dwelling-house, jor  out-house  there¬ 
unto  belonging  ;  the  second  related  to 
privately  steahng  in  shops  and  ware¬ 
houses  ;  the  third,  to  thefts  in  ships 
and  barges,  in  their  ports  or  in  navi¬ 
gable  rivers,  and  to  thefts  in  wharfs 
and  quays ;  the  fourth,  to  stealing 
linen  or  cotton  cloth,  or  yam,  from 
printing-houses  or  bleaching  grounds ; 
the  fifui,  to  stealing  in  l^e  manner 
from  the  bleaching  grounds  in  Ireland. 
Five  such  bills,  it  was  said,  would 
riiundantly  have  manifested  a  settled 
purpose  in  the  framer  to  change  the 
whole  system  of  the  law  upon  mixed 
larcenies,  even  if  Sir  Samuel  had  not 
'distinctly  avowed  this  to 
Murcii  29.  be  his  intention.  When 
the  first  of  them,  there¬ 
fore,  was  before  the  house,  Mr  Frank- 
land  rose  to  oppose  it,  and  perform 
the  bounden  duty  of  asseiting  the  cha¬ 
racter,  policy,  and  advantages  of  the 


British  system  ;  a  system,**  said  he, 
**  which,  however  it  may  have  occa¬ 
sionally  been  exposed  to  animadver¬ 
sion,  has,  from  time  to  time,  received 
the  considerate  approbation  of  the  most 

{irofound  reasoners,  and  the  ardent  eu- 
c^es  of  the  best  and  most  benevolent 
of  mankind  :  a  system  full  of  mercy, 
though  seemingly  severe,  and  in  its  ef¬ 
fects  producing  less  suffering  and  more 
happiness  than  other  systems,  appa¬ 
rently  more  lenient ;  but  which  in  their 
real  operation  subtract  more  from  the 
amount  of  human  enjoyments,  and  add 
more  to  the  sum  of  human  misery. 
There  may  be  blemishes  in  it,  as  in  all 
human  institutions,  most  of  them  ra¬ 
ther  seeming  than  real,  and  which  may 
easily  be  removed  by  appropriate  re¬ 
medies.  1  shall  at  any  time  be  most 
vdlling  to  contribute  my  labours  to 
assist  in  applying  such  remedies  to 
them  ;  but  the  wholesale  mode  of  deal¬ 
ing  with  them,  which  is  now  proposed, 
will  impair,  rather  than  improve,  the 
whole  of  the  fabric.” 

Mr  Frankland  then  proceeded  tocom- 
ment  upon  this  wholesale  plan  of  alter¬ 
ation,  in  a  speech  which,  for  the  happy 
union  of  practical  knowledge  with  true 
philosophy,  has  seldom  or  never  been 
surpassed  in  the  British  legislature. 
Prefacing  his  remarks  by  some  high 
compliments  to  the  talents  and  attain¬ 
ments  of  Sir  Samuel,  he  affirmed  that, 
notwithstanding  these  talents,  an  act¬ 
ing  magistrate  in  the  country  'had 
more  knowledge  of  penal  law.  **  An 
acting  magistrate,”  said  he,  **  knows 
how  penal  laws  operate.  I  do  not 
mean  their  mere  bearings  and  workings 
in  courts  of  justice ;  but  how  they 
operate  upon  the  mind  ;  how  they  in¬ 
terweave  themselves  with  manners  ; 
how  they  school  and  educate  the  rising 
generation  ;  how  they  form  character. 
And  they  do  form  character — nation¬ 
al  character.  No  nation  on  the  earth 
has  so  little  of  the  petty  and  thievish 
propensities.  Nothing  but  manners, 
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growing  out  of  laws,  could  have  pro¬ 
duced  this  effect,  in  a  country  where 
the  mats  and  value  of  personal  proper* 
ty  is  so  immense,  and  where  the  eager¬ 
ness  ofcommercial  rivalry  surrounos  us 
on  all  sides  with  temptations,  wherever 
vre  tread,  or  cast  our  eyes.  We  dis¬ 
play,  we  solicit,  we  allure  by  every  ar¬ 
tifice.  He  who  tempts  most,  succeeds 
most.  How  could  this  magnificent 
display,  the  delight  and  ornament  of 
this  mighty  metropolis,  how  coaid 
this  continued  allurement  be  resisted, 
even  to  the  degree  in  which  it  is,  un¬ 
less  by  the  silent  workings  of  a  system 
of  laws,  which,  in  co-operation  with 
the  moral  code,  had,  from  early  child¬ 
hood,  formed  the  manners  and  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  people  ?  There  are,  I  know, 
some  persons,  who  affect  to  doubt 
whether  the  holding  out  these  allure¬ 
ments  is  not  itself  criminal ;  and  they 
would  extinguish  the  lustre  of  our 
shops,  the  display  of  the  works  of  art, 
and  of  the  gay  and  variegated  fabrics 
of  our  manufactures,  and  would  have 
the  streets  as  dark  and  gloomy  as  those 
cheerless  imaginations,  which  some¬ 
times  seem  to  blind  the  eyes  of  man 
to  the  beauty  and  beneficence  of  na¬ 
ture,  and  of  nature’s  laws.  But  let 
us  recollect  that  British  laws  and  Bri¬ 
tish  institutions  nurse  up  virtue.  Pei> 
sons  bred  in  another  school  of  man¬ 
ners,  would  sink  under  temptations 
which  we  resist.  If  under  other  sys¬ 
tems  there  may  be  less  temptation, 
or  less  crime,  let  us  observe  at  least 
which  system  produces  most  manly 
and  generous  sentiment,  most  public 
and  private  happiness.  Are  we  to  re¬ 
peal  laws  of  long  standing,  merely  be¬ 
cause,  upon  ordinary  principles  of  le¬ 
gislation,  severe  laws  are  to  be  avoid¬ 
ed  ?  The  house,  I  am  sure,  will  deep¬ 
ly  feel  that  to  repeal  existing  laws  is 
very  different  frotn  enacting  new  ones. 
The  same  arguments,  whi^  might  be 
sufficient  to  dissuade  the  passing  of  a 
iaw,  arc  far  from  sufficient  to  induce 


the  repeal  of  a  law,  when  once  enact¬ 
ed  and  interwoven  with  our  manners. 
Such  repeals  tend  to  unsettle  the  opi¬ 
nions  of  mankind  ;  to  disturb  received 
ideas  as  to  guilt.  *  So  then,  the  strip¬ 
ping,  plundering,  rifling,  pillaging, 
and  gutting  a  house,  is  not  so  bad  a 
thing  as  I  tnought.  I  thought  it  was 
a  banging  matter.  But  the  parliament 
gentlemen,  1  find,  have  got  pleasanter 
notions  about  all  this.  I  am  very  glad 
of  it.  I  alwavs  thought  some  people 
had  more  good  things  than  they  ought 
to  have,  and  that  you  and  1  tiad  too 
few.  Well !  to  be  sure  I  have  no 
house  to  be  plundered ;  but  then  mr 
neighbours  have  plenty.’  That  such 
are  the  effects,  is  not  matter  of  con¬ 
jecture  ;  but  was  last  year  matter  of 
general  notoriety,  when  Sir  Samuel’s 
bills  were  under  the  consideration  of 
parliament.  Owing  to  a  misapprehen¬ 
sion,  it  had  been  imagined  that  the 
bills  had  actually  passed,  and  the  spe¬ 
culators  were  immediately  on  the  alert. 
Not  the  description  of  speculators  who 
had  urged  or  promoted  the  alteration  ) 
but  the  speculators  to  whom  the  new 
system  immediately  applied.  It  was 
a  matter  of  notoriety  at  every  office 
of  police,  that  there  was  as  much  ac¬ 
tivity,  and  as  much  expectation,  and 
calculation,  and  preparation,  among 
these  hopeful  speculators,  as  some  new 
operation  finance  would  have  pro¬ 
duced  at  Lloyd’s  or  on  the  Exchange. 
Sir,  it  is  this  tendency,  which  the  re¬ 
pealing  existing  laws  has  to  unsettle 
the  opinions  of  mankind,  that  has  in 
all  countries  and  in  all  ages  produced 
a  general  indisposition  to  change  sys¬ 
tems,  under  which  the  society  had  for 
any  length  of  time  acted,  ’  NfdumtfS 
leges  Anglia  mutari*  has  been  said  in 
this  country,  not  only  without 
hension,  but  with  applause.  The 
sentiment,  however,  is  general  among 
mankind,  except  in  times  of  occasional 
effervescence,  when  things  are  coveted 
because  they  are  new.  To  young, 
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ardent,  and  inexperienced  minds,  this 
disposition  of  mankind  to  leave  things 
as  they  are,  seems  very  dull  and  very 
stupid  ;  we  all  of  us  remember  that 
sanguine  period  of  life,  when  there 
was  scarcely  any  possible  subject  which 
we  did  not  fancy  we  could  improve 
by  cutting  and  carving  it  according  to 
our  fancies.  There  is  in  young  minds 
a  kind  of  astuteness  in  observing  seem¬ 
ing  imperfections,  incongruities,  and 
inconsistencies.  But  it  is  long  before 
they  discover  that  every  thing  is  re¬ 
ferable  to  happiness  ;  and  that  happi* 
Bess  is  better  produced  by  continuing 
to  act  even  under  imperfect  systems, 
than  by  unsettling  the  opinions  of  man¬ 
kind,  and  the  maxims  and  rules  of  life. 
The  great  and  mighty  art  of  wise  na¬ 
tions  has  been,  not  to  change  the  systems 
of  their  laws  according  to  every  fluc¬ 
tuation  which  time  and  me  ever-moving 
scene  of  the  world  urge  backward  and 
forward  continually,  and  without  a 
pause ;  but  so  to  qualify  and  adapt 
these  systems  to  altered  circumstan¬ 
ces,  as  to  preserve  at  once  the  sanc¬ 
tions  which  deter  from  evil,  and  regu- 
hte  the  application  of  them  according 
to  the  exigency  of  occasions.  When 
laws  have  so  operated  as  to  have  form¬ 
ed  the  manners  and  character  of  a  peo¬ 
ple  (which  is  their  true  and  most  ad¬ 
vantageous  operation,)  and  theconduct 
of  men  habitually,  and  as  it  were  un¬ 
consciously,  conforms  itself  to  their 
enactments,  it  would  seem  to  the  un¬ 
thinking  that  such  laws  have  become 
unnecessary,  and  might  well  be  struck 
out  of  the  code,  as  the  sanctions  are 
never  enforced.  But  it  has  been  found 
that  the  repeal  of  such  sanctions,  in¬ 
stead  of  accelerating  the  progress  of 
society  to  a  more  improved  state  to 
which  it  was  advancing,  has  a  tenden¬ 
cy,  by  disturbing  received  ideas,  to  ar¬ 
rest  that  progress,  and  to  make  men 
fall  back  again  and  retrace  their  steps 
to  that  less  perfect  state  from  which 
the  operation  of  the  repealed  sanction 


had  so  successfully  withdrawn  them. 
You  force  men  forward  from  crime  by 
the  fear  of  punishment :  when  you  have 
so  worked  upon  and  fashioned  their 
minds,  habits,  manners,  and  character, 
that  the  fruits  of  your  labours  begin 
to  appear,  you  relax  one  of  the  most 
operative  causes  of  your  success,  and 
permit  them  to  fall  back  again  to  the 
point  from  which  they  had  set  out. 
Thus  sanctions  are  introduced,  sanc¬ 
tions  are  enforced,  sanctions  are  effec¬ 
tual  ;  sanctions  are  not  enforced,  sanc¬ 
tions  are  repealed,  crimes  are  re-com¬ 
mitted  ;  sanctions  are  re-enacted,  sanc¬ 
tions  are  re-enforced.  And  thus  we 
labour  in  vain  in  alternations  of  misery; 
and  by  our  unskilful  attempts  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  supposed  greater  degree  of  good, 
we  produce  a  greater  evil,  both  in  pro¬ 
gress  and  result.  On  these  accounts 
wise  nations  do  not  alter  systems,  but 
they  adapt  the  application  of  them  to 
times  and  circumstances.  It  is  incor¬ 
rect  to  say,  that  the  practical  mode  of 
our  administration  oi  penal  laws  qua¬ 
lifies  and  mitigates  the  imperfection  of 
them.  Those  who  have  to  administer 
the  law  do  not  apply  that  part  of  the 
law  which  is  inapplicable  ;  but  it  is 
important  to  retain  that  part  of  the 
law  which  is  inapplicable,  lest  it  may 
become  applicable,  or  lest  altered  cir¬ 
cumstances  may  require  its  applica> 
tion. 

“  We  must  always  recollect  that  the 
word  society  is  but  a  phrase  ;  a  neces¬ 
sary  phrase  indeed  for  the  purpose  of 
making  our  reasonings  on  such  sub¬ 
jects  intelligible  to  one  another.  But 
the  materials  of  which  society  is  com¬ 
posed  are  but  separate  individuals, 
who  are  bom  and  die,  and  who  succeed 
one  another  in  their  generations.  All 
have  to  pass  through  the  fearful  period 
of  childhood  and  of  early  youth,  when 
the  passions  are  to  be  subdued,  con- 
trouled,  directed ;  the  reason  to  be 
awakened,  cultivated,  informed ;  the 
appetencies  to  be  regulated  ;  the  ha- 
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bits,  manners,  character,  to  be  moulded 
and  fashioned  after  the  models  of  the 
fair  and  the  good,  and  the  seeds  to  be 
fown  of  the  higher  virtues.  What  k 
mighty  task  is  this  I  What  aids  cannot 
but  be  wanted  for  performing  it!  Every 
thing  is  requisite — ^laws,  institutions, 
labour,  learning,  beneficence,  zeal, 
love.  Even  with  these  aids,  how  of. 
ten  do  we  fail  in  obtaining  the  wished 
for  fruit.  The  plants  perish,  or  grow 
awry  and  perverse.  Even  if  we  suc¬ 
ceed,  how  endless  seems  our  labour. 
As  soon  as  one  portion  of  the  indivi- 
duals  whose  aggregate  constitutes  so¬ 
ciety  is  fashions  and  instructed,  an¬ 
other  succeeds,  which  equally  requires 
the  same  instruction.  One  generation 
passes  away,  and  another  springs  up  ; 
and  while  we  continue  our  efforts,  wave 
follows  wave  in  ceaseless  succession : 
And  we  have  too  often,  I  fear,  to 
preach  to  the  waves  in  more  senses  of 
the  phrase  than  one.  Can  we  wonder, 
then,  that  life  should  seem  to  be  one  per¬ 
petual  struggle  agmnst  something  that 
ulls  us  back  ;  that  we  are  continually 
oping  to  obtain  a  good  which  escapes 
our  pursuit ;  that  we  seek  one  thmg 
and  find  another,  and  that  the  actions 
of  men  seem  little  else  than  a  series  of 
illusions  and  disappointments  :  or  that 
nations  which  seemed  to  be  in  the  iifost 
ameliorated  state,  at  once  prosperous, 
happjr,  and  free,  seeking,  by^  taung  off 
restraints,  or  by  other  unskilful  means, 
to  improve  their  liberty  and  happiness, 
should  suddenly  revert  to  a  degraded 
state,  and  find  they  had  only  taken  so 
many  fearful  strides  in  the  high  road 
to  despotism  and  misery.  Let  us  not 
be  too  confident.  *  FaciUs  descensus.* 
It  is  often  only  necessary  to  take  out  a 
single  peg,  for  the  wheels  of  the  mighty 
machbery  of  a  nation's  happiness  to 
run  back,  and  the  accumulated  fruits 
of  ages  to  be  dashed  to  pieces  in  a  mo¬ 
ment.  Wise  nations  have  therefore 
never  admitted  material  alterations  in 
their  laws  and  institutions,  unless  the 


advantage  to  be  obtained  was  so  ob¬ 
vious  that  no  man  could  doubt  on  the 
subject.  For  ideal  perfection  is  not 
the  end  and  object  of  laws  and  institu¬ 
tions,  but  human  happiness  ;  and  it 
will  ^  found,  that  no  alterations  have 
ever  produced  happiness  in  the  frame 
of  human  society,  but  such  which  (ac¬ 
cording  to  the  law  of  nature  in  the  ex¬ 
ternal  world)  have  been  so  gradual  as 
scarcely  to  be  perceptible.  We  are 
too  apt  to  consider  society  as  a  fabric 
which  we  can  build  up  and  complete, 
and  then  pull  down  the  scaffolding  and 
enjoy.  1  fear  this  scaffolding  must  al¬ 
ways  stand ;  not  for  repairs,  but  be¬ 
cause  we  are  always  building,  and  our 
work  is  never  done.  One  set  of  bricks 
which  we  had  fashioned  and  adjusted 
are  crumbling  away  and  falling  out, 
while  we  are  framing  others  to  supply 
their  place,  and  which  will  soon  crum¬ 
ble,  and  pyjsh  in  their  turn. 

Sir  Samuel,”  he  continued,  suc¬ 
ceeded  last  year  in  repealing  the  sta¬ 
tute  which  took  away  benefit  of  cler¬ 
gy  from  offenders  stealing  privately 
from  the  person ;  and  he  states,  that 
the  beneficial  effect  of  his  success  is 
already  apparent.  As  the  law  before 
stood,  there  had  been  few  committals 
or  prosecutions  for  such  offences  ;  but 
now  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  inform 
the  house,  that  committals  and  prose¬ 
cutions  had  increased,  and  he  doubted 
not  but  that  abundant  convictions  and 
punishments  would  ensue  ;  and  he  dis¬ 
tinctly  g^ve  us  to  understand,  that  if 
the  present  bills  should  pass,  and  his 
improved  system  of  management  should 
be  thus  extended  to  other  departments 
of  depredation,  to  hotises,  shops,  ships, 
barges,  lighters,  wharfs,  quays,  and 
bleaching  grounds,  he  was  persuaded 
the  same  beneficial  results  might  be 
expected  ;  a  happy  multiplication  of 
committals,  prosecutions,  convictions, 
and  punishments,  and  a  mighty  con¬ 
gregation  of  constables,  witnesses,  pro- 
Kcutors,  criipainals,  juries  and  magi- 
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•trates  perpetually  at  work»  adding 
new  lustre  to  the  glories  of  their  coun¬ 
ty,  and  new  energy  to  its  productive 
efforts.  Sir,  I  will  not  glance  at  the 
fallacious  grounds  of  his  exultation. 
I  will  not  hint  that  there  may  have 
been  more  committals  and  prosecutions 
for  picking  pockets,  because  there  have 
been  more  pockets  picked  ;  a  fact,  in¬ 
deed,  not  merely  known  to  the  officers 
of  police,  but,  I  believe,  to  every  man 
who  hears  me.  But  I  will  say  gene¬ 
rally,  that  a  system  of  penal  jurispru¬ 
dence  which  should  have  the  effect  of 
busymg  a  large  noass  of  the  people 
in  criminal  prosecutions,  misemploying 
their  time,  their  thoughts,  and  lessen¬ 
ing  their  productive  labour,  would  be 
the  greatest  of  curses,  and  not  a  bless¬ 
ing.  ^Even  if  such  a  system  had  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  lessen  the  number  of  crimes, 
which  I  deny,  1  say  it  would  be  buy¬ 
ing  exemption  from  crime  too  dear. 
The  end  and  object  of  law  is  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  evil;  laws  are  a  terror  to 
evil-doers  ;  the  basis  of  wise  laws  is 
the  maxim — metus  ad  omnes,  poena  ad 
paucos.  Indeed,  so  erroneous  is  it  to 
imagine  that  wise  laws  are  evidenced 
by  ^e  multitude  of  prosecutions,  con¬ 
victions,  and  punishments,  which  grow 
out  of  them,  that  the  very  opposite  is 
the  truth.  The  pei-fection  of  a  penal 
law  would  be,  that  it  should  never  be 
executed ;  that  the  terrors  alone  should 
be  sufficient  to  prevent  the  evil ;  that 
the  fear  should  be  so  operative  on  the 
minds  of  all,  that  the  punishment  should 
extend  to  none ;  that  the  result  should 
be,  not  only  metus  ad  omneSt  poena 
ad  paucos,  but  poena  ad  nuUos.  But 
these  things  are  impossible ;  human  in¬ 
firmity  permits  not  such  results.  Laws, 
however,  are  erroneously  said  to  be  a 
dead  letter,  merely  because  they  may 
not  have  been  enforced  by  prosecutions, 
convictions,  and  punishments.  Such 
laws  live  in  the  manners,  habits,  and 
opinions  of  the  people;  they  live  in 
th^prules  and  maxims  of  their  life.  The 


silent,  invisible  operation  of  the  laws  ia 
much  more  effectual  for  good,  than  the 
busy  andbustling  activity,  which  would 
keep  them  always  in  sight  and  in  mo« 
tion,  working  away  in  courts  of  judica> 
ture,  in  the  midst  of  the  buz  and  dust 
of  prosecutors  and  constables,  witnesses 
and  Juries,  magistrates  and  spectators. 

**  Though  laws  operate  principally  by 
the  silent  and  invisible  working  oi  the 
terror  of  their  sanctions,  yet  the  nature 
and  amount  of  this  terror,  the  nature 
and  amount  of  the  punishment  threat¬ 
ened,  must  depend  upon  circumstances. 
A  punishment  can  never  be  too  mild, 
provided  it  answer  the  end  proposed, 
which  is  the  prevention  of  some  de¬ 
scription  of  action  materially  prejudi¬ 
cial  to  the  community :  I  say  materially 
prejudicial ;  for  actions  only  slightly 
inconvenient  to  the  community  ought 
not  to  be  the  object  of  penal  laws,  but 
should  be  left  to  the  controul  of  man¬ 
ners  and  morals.  But  where  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  action  would  materially  de¬ 
stroy  the  well-being  of  the  community, 
the  sanction  of  the  lav  must  be  such, 
as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  such 
actions ;  for  human  laws  proceed  from 
human  necessities,  and  are  not  refer¬ 
able  to  abstract  ideas  of  justice,  or  to 
any  supposed  scale  of  proportionate  re¬ 
tribution  of  so  much  suffering  for  so 
much  guilt.  Indeed,  the  legal  code 
and  the  moral  code  are  not  only  dif¬ 
ferent,  but  contrary.  In  Jbro  contci- 
entia,  the  greater  the  temptation  the 
more  venial  the  offence;  iu/orohumanOf 
the  greater  the  temptation  the  greater 
must  be  the  punishment,  to  deter  from 
the  action.  In  truth,  the  subject  nut¬ 
ter  of  the  two  codes  is  different.  The 
moral  code  respects  the  agent,  the  le¬ 
gal  code  the  act.  The  agent  is  justi¬ 
fied  by  his  motives,  though  the  act  is 
injurious  ;  but  the  act,  if  materially  in¬ 
jurious,  must  be  prevented  by  punish¬ 
ment  ;  though  the  doer  of  the  act,  as 
far  as  his  motives  are  concerned,  nuy, 
in  Jbro  conscienti^,  be  deserving  of 
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praise  rather  than  punishment.  But 
whenerer  the  human  tribunal,  in  the 
application  of  the  legal  code,  by  call¬ 
ing  in  the  aid  of  the  moral  code,  is 
aide  to  adapt  the  degree  of  punish¬ 
ment  to  the  moral  guilt  of  the  agent, 
it  is  very  soothing  and  consolatory  to 
our  minds.  Human  tribunals  should 
be  so  constituted,  as  to  be  able  to  avail 
themselves  abundantly  of  the  aid  of  the 
moral  code.  And  yet  it  is  singular, 
that  those  who  have  speculated  most 
upon  the  improvement  of  penal  laws, 
should  endeavour,  by  excluding  dis¬ 
cretion,  and  by  antecedent  definitions, 
to  banish  the  moral  code,  and  render 
the  legal  code  all  in  all.  This  is  in¬ 
deed  to  enhance  the  evils  of  human 
laws,  which,  growing  out  of  human 
necessities,  depart  from  abstract  ideas 
of  justice.  If  a  man  is  within  the  let¬ 
ter  of  the  law,  under  their  system, 
which  vainly  attempts  prospectively 
to  define  every  varied  form  and  quality 
of  each  act,  he  must  suffer  the  penalty. 
Nothing  is  intrusted  to  wise  and  good 
men.  Even  pardon  is  excluded  from 
the  theories  of  those  speculators,  who, 
considering  pardon  as  a  dispensing  with 
the  law,  would  tear  this  jewel  from  the 
British  crown.  There  may  be,  indeed 
there  must  be,  cases,  in  which  human 
necessities  must  compel  the  moral  code 
to  depart  from  the  human  tribunal,  and 
the  oread  sanction  of  the  human  law 
must  be  enforced  on  him,  who,  as  a 
moral  a^nt,  may  Uttle  deserve  punish¬ 
ment.  These  are  fearful  contempla¬ 
tions,  which  oblige  us  to  harden  our 
hearts.  Our  reason  approves,  but  our 
eyes  weep.  I  have  deep  and  trembling 
sensations  on  these  suluects,  but  I  can¬ 
not  express  them.  No  image  to  my 
mind  is  so  awful,  as  that  of  man  sitting 
in  judgement  upon  man.  Though  im¬ 
perious  necessity  stures  me  in  the  face, 
and  commands  the  dreadful  duty  to  be 
performed,  I  still  exclaim,  who  are  we 
that  we  should  judge  one  another  ?  I 
feel  beat  down  and  overcome  by  the 


sense  of  human  infirmity,  of  humaa 
ignorance,  and  of  our  miserable,  nar¬ 
row,  and  imperfect  views.  Nothing 
supports  me,  nothing  consoles  me,  but 
a  trust  in  the  other  and  mightier  prin¬ 
ciples,  in  the  other  and  mightier  wis¬ 
dom,  in  the  other  and  mightier  means, 
which  govern  the  affairs  of  men. 

«  God  forbid  that  British  laws,  or 
British  institutions,  should  ever  be 
supposed  to  have  grown  out  of  pre¬ 
conceived  systems  ;  or  should  ever,  at 
any  time,  be  cut  and  carved  so  as  to 
be  squared  to  any  man’s  preconceived 
systems  !  The  moment  we  so  deem  of 
them,  or  so  dabble  with  them,  our  li¬ 
berties  and  happiness  are  at  an  end. 
No  man  can  be  less  disposed  than  I 
am  to  undervalue  the  works  of  theo¬ 
retic  writers  on  these  subjects.  I  have 
read  much  of  their  reasoning  with  de¬ 
light  and  instruction.  Such  contem¬ 
plations  sooth,  cleanse,  and  refresh 
the  mind.  We  seem  to  breathe  more 
sweetly  and  freely,  when  no  longer  in 
Joece  Homuli,  ted  in  republic^  Plato- 
nis.  I  do  not  complain  of  the  theo¬ 
ries,  but  of  their  misapplication.  These 
theories  find  their  way,  from  the  spe¬ 
culative  works  of  the  abstract  reason- 
crs,  even  into  the  petitions  which  now 
lie  on  the  table  of  the  house.  There 
are  two  petitions  now  on  the  table ; 
one  from  the  master  calico-printers  in 
the  vicinity  of  London,  the  other 
from  the  proprietors  of  bleaching 
grounds  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  The 
petitioners  are  divided  in  local  situa¬ 
tion,  but  not  in  sentiment ;  for  both 

grtitions  are  word  for  word  the  same. 

oth  request  us,  in  due  conformity  to 
the  theories,  to  substitute  certainty  for 
severity  of  punishment.  They  seem 
to  think  it  is  only  necessary  for  them 
to  ask  for  us  to  give  :  and  most  hap¬ 
py  should  I  be  to  comply  with  the  re¬ 
quest,  if  it  was  in  human  competency 
to  grant  the  boon.  Assuredly,  if  every 
misdeed  was  sure  to  be  punished,  it 
would  not  be  necessary  that  punish- 
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ment  should  be  severe  ;  and  the  cer¬ 
tainty  of  anadec^uate  punishment  might 
alone  be  sufficient  to  repress  the  of¬ 
fence.  But  how  can  this  be  in  human 
affairs  ?  If  when  I  stretched  out  my 
hand  to  do  evil,  an  invisible  hand 
smote  me,  it  might  not  be  necessary 
that  it  should  strike  hard,  or  strike 
often.  If,  from  the  perversity  of  my 

Eassion,  I  should  still  persist,  and  the 
lows  were  to  become  more  frequent 
and  more  severe,  I  am  nevertheless 
willing  to  hope,  that  mild  and  certain 
chastisement  would  be  abundantly  suf¬ 
ficient  to  keep  me  within  the  path  of 
my  duty.  But,  in  human  affairs,  where 
is  this  invisible  hand  ?  How  can  we  se¬ 
cure  certainty  of  punishment  ?  Cer¬ 
tainty  of  punishment  implies  certainty 
of  detection,  certainty  of  prosecution, 
certainty  of  sufficient  le^  evidence, 
and  of  witnesses  disposed  to  give  it, 
certainty  of  conviction,  and  of  the  cor¬ 
rect  views  and  clearness  of  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  judge  and  the  jury,  certain¬ 
ty  in  the  disposition  and  intelligence 
of  those  to  whom  it  is  intrusted  to 
qualify  the  operation  of  the  laws. 
How,  I  repeat  it,  can  we  secure  this 
certainty  ?  Sir,  I  sadly  fear  that  hu¬ 
man  laws,  proceeding  upon  human  ne¬ 
cessities,  and  not  upon  abstract  ideas 
of  justice,  must,  to  secure  the  end  and 
object  of  those  laws,  compensate  by 
the  severity  of  their  sanctions  for  the 
uncertainty  of  their  execution.  The 
magnitude  of  the  threat  must  be  pro¬ 
portioned  to  the  uncertainty,  and  to 
the  distance  of  the  period  at  which  it 
may  be  carried  into  effect,  and  to  the 
degree  of  probability  of  its  never  be¬ 
ing  carried  into  effect  at  all.  Human 
laws  most  be  so  contrived,  that  crimi¬ 
nals  must  feel  that  they  will  be  losers ; 
they  must  feel  that  crime  is  not  a 
profitable  trade }  and  without  severe 
sanctions,  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  a 
more  profitable  trade.  There  are  ma¬ 
ny  cases  where  a  criminal  would  be  a 
gainer,  even  though  detect^  and  pu- 
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nished.  But  how  enormous  are  his 
gains,  when  the  uncertainty  of  detec¬ 
tion,  prosecution,  &c.  &c.  is  taken  in¬ 
to  account.  It  is  500  to  1,  that  he  is 
never  detected.  It  is  100  to  1,  that 
the  legal  evidence  is  insufficient,  &c. 
&c.,  and  1 0  to  1 ,  on  many  other  events. 
These  chances  must  be  counterbalan¬ 
ced  by  a  proportionate  increase  of  the 
terrors  of  the  threat.  In  free  coun¬ 
tries,  these  severe  sanctions  are  the 
more  necessary,  from  the  jealousy 
which  subsists  ais  to  that  perpetuu 
superintendence  and  controul,  which 
in  countries  differently  constituted* 
lessens  the  number  of  crimes.  From 
the  nature  of  laws  and  from  the  elabo¬ 
rate  and  scrupulous  process  by  which 
they  are  administered ;  from  the  na¬ 
ture  of  our  manners,  habits,  character* 
customs,  and  opinions,  severe  sanctions 
have  found  their  way  into  our  code. 
We  should  not  be  very  fond  of  the  in¬ 
visible  hand,  which  should  check  the 
pen  while  it  was  writing,  and  not  after 
It  had  written ;  and  the  hand,  while  it 
was  acting,  and  not  after  it  had  acted* 
lest  actions  should  ripen  into  crimes— 
destroying  thus  all  free  agency,  and  of 
course  all  the  energies  of  virtue.  These 
characteristic  differences,  in  nature* 
mode  of  operation,  and  in  immediate 
and  remote  effect,  between  penal  and 
preventive  justice,  abundantly  manifest 
themselves  in  the  history  of  free  states* 
where  it  will  be  found,  that  thelessen- 
ing  of  penal  sanctions  has  led  to  the 
multiplication  of  preventive  means,  and 
thus,  by  the  introducing  of  maxims  of 
jurisprudence,  and  modes  of  action  un- 
suit^  to  free  states,  by  the  g^dual 
progress  of  human  affairs,  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  nation  has  altered  and  con¬ 
formed  itself  to  the  change  which  had 
taken  place  in  its  maxims.  So  that 
the  taking  off  of  penal  restraints,  which 
would  naturally  seem  to  increase  free¬ 
dom  and  happiness,  has  in  fact  been 
found  to  have  destroyed  them  both. 
The  preamble  of  the  bill  states,  thst. 
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been  found  effectual  for  the  preven- 
tkm  of  the  crimes  therein  mentioned 
that  is,  that  a  certain  law  has  not  been 
iinrad  effectual  for  the  prevention  of  a 
certain  crime.  Why  !  what  law  ever 
was  ?  Is  it  meant,  that  there  are  more 
robberies  committed  in  houses  now 
than  there  were  in  Queen  Anne’s  time  ? 
It  would  be  very  strange  if  there  were 
not,  considering  the  great  increase  of 
population,  and  the  still  greater  in¬ 
crease  of  houses,  and  in  the  amount 
and  value  of  personal  property.  The 
supporters  of  the  bill  say  the  law  is 
nominally  too  severe,  practically  not 
severe  enough*  It  is  the  practical  re¬ 
sult  of  a  law  which  gives  its  real  ope¬ 
ration.  In  order  to  make  it  practical¬ 
ly  more  severe,  we  mutt  m^e  it  no¬ 
minally  less  severe.  The  criminal  looks 
to  practical  results.  In  his  meditations 
he'  reflects,  that  prosecutors  decline 
prosecuting,  juries  acquit,  judges  mi¬ 
tigate,  kmgs  pardon,  nob^y  is  ever 
hanged.  It  might  be  observed,  that 
this  is  rather  a  whimsical' series  of  sup¬ 
posed  facts  ;  for  juries  could  not  ac¬ 
quit,  miless  prosecutors  prosecuted  ; 
judges  could  not  mitigate,  unless  ju¬ 
ries  convicted  ;  and  king^  could  not 
pardon,  unless  judges  passed' sentence. 
But  let  us  imagine’  and  admit  the  cri¬ 
minal  to  be  moved  and  seduced  by  the 
Instigation  of  a  strange  species  of  logic, 
and  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  »at 
he'  may  safdy  persist  in  his  conrses. 
What  are  the  meditations  of  the  pro- 
aecutor  on  this  same  notable  series  of 
supposed  facts  ?  He  also  reflects,  ju¬ 
ries  acquit,  judges  mitigate,  kings  par¬ 
don — and  what  ?'  That  nobody  is  ever 
banged  ? — No.  He  is  seized  with  a  fit 
of  trembling,  on  arriving  at  the  con¬ 
clusion,  that  every  body  is  hanged ; 
and  he,  of  course,  declines  to  prose- 
cut(^  So  that  from  the  same  premi¬ 
ses  they  arrive  at  different  conclusions ; 
the  one  that  nobody  is  hanged,  and 
the  other  that  every  body  is  haaged } 


continues  his  depredations,  and  the 
other,  full  of  terror,  forbears  to  prose¬ 
cute.  Supposing  these  premises  from 
which  prosecutors  and  criminals  rea¬ 
son  to  be  correct,  it  would  not  be  very 
easy,  according  to  any  theory  of  our 
passions,  to  explain  how  it  happen* 
that  they  arrive  at  such  different  con¬ 
clusions.  The  problem  is  rot  worth 
solving,  for  neither  the  criminal  nor  the 
prosecutor  do  in  fact  so  reason  or  so 
act.  Prosecutors,  naturally  enough, 
are  unwilling  to  prosecute.  Men  do 
not  even  enforce  their  civil  rights  by 
legal  process.  They  acquiesce  in  civil 
injuries,  injuries  often  of  considerable 
magnitude,  sooner  than  incur  all  the 
harassing  and  uneasy  circumstances  of 
suits  at  law.  But  is  the  civil  code 
therefore  useless,  because  men  decline 
to  call  it  into  action  ?  Indeed  it  is 
much  more  conducive  to  the  general 
happiness  of  the  community,  that  men 
should  occasionally  acquiesce  in  evil, 
and  should  temporize,  manage,  miti¬ 
gate,  compromise,  than  that  they 
should  be  always  appealing  to  the  con¬ 
tentious  intervention  of  the  law.  I  do 
not  know  that  it  would  be  an  advan¬ 
tage  to  the  community,  that  every 
crime  should  be  prosecuted,  and  no¬ 
thing  left  to  morals  and  workings  of 
men’s  hearts  towards  each  other.  So 
also  as  to  witnesses.  Witnesses  keep 
out  of  the  way  in  civil  cases,  as  well 
as  in  criminal,  from  delicacy,  indolence, 
pusillanimity  ;  and  they  always  endea¬ 
vour  to  assign,  and  often  succeed  in 
assigning,  some  reason  which  may  be 
creditable.  With  many,  the  dread  of 
fatigue,  inconvenient  hours,  bad  air, 
confinement,  weighs  much.  To  some, 
the  mere  circumstance  of  appearing  in 
court,  all  eyes  and  ears  directed  to¬ 
wards  them,  the  forms  of  examination 
and  cross  examination,  seem  perfectly 
terrific.  To  all  »they  are  very  irksome 
and  uipleasant.  How  frequently  do 
we  find  prosecutors  declining  to  pro- 
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•ecute,  in  caaet  of  misdemeanor,  and 
even  in  cases  of  great  personal  injury. 
The  truth  is,  that  the  duty  of  prose¬ 
cuting  is  one  of  the  burthens  imposed 
on  inmviduals  by  the  system  of  British 
jurisprudence  ;  and  none  of  us  are 
quite  so  fond  of  our  duties  as  we  are 
of  our  rights.  Indeed  everr  man  who 
has  ever  ud  the  painful  task  of  prose¬ 
cuting  imposed  upon  him,  must  too 
well  know  that  it  is  not  one  of  the 
pleasures  of.  life.  This  is  true,  with 
reference  eren  to  the  more  opulent 
part  of  the  community,  and  to  those 
who  may  have  leisure ;  but  with  the 
lower  orders,  the  sense  of  the  evil  is 
aggravated  by  the  expence  and  loss  of 
time,  the  removal  from  their  families, 
and  other  inconveniences.  These  very 
irksome  and  uneasy  circumstances  ap¬ 
ply  equally  to  witnesses.  They  apply 
also,  in  great  measure,  even  to  the  ju¬ 
rymen,  and  to  all  who  in  any  way  at¬ 
tend  the  administration  of  the  laws. 
And  yet  my  honourable  and  learn¬ 
ed  friend  hopes  to  increase  generally 
throughout  tne  community  the  sum  of 
human  happiness,  by  multiplying  the 
causes  by  which  happiness  is  destroy, 
ed.  The  object  of  the  bills  is  to  in- 
crease  the  security  of  property,  by 
lessening  the  amount  oi  depredation 
on  property.  But  property  itself  is 
but  one  mean  of  happiness,  and  it  is 
in  vain  we  render  that  mean  of  happi¬ 
ness  more  secure,  if,  by  so  doing,  we 
subtract  a  greater  amount  of  happiness 
in  another  place  by  the  operation  of 
other  causes.  I,  however,  distinctly 
deny  that  his  bills  would  have  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  rendering  property  more  secure ; 
for  I  am  persuaded  tney  would  at  once 
render  property  less  secure,  and  men 
more  miserable.  As  the  law  now 
stands,  the  person  who  feels  the  dispo¬ 
sition  working  in  his  mind  to  commit 
the  crime,  endeavours  to  calculate  the 
extent  of  his  danger.  He  finds  his 
views  very  indistinct.  He  finds  every 
where  confusion,  upcertamty,  and  ob¬ 


scurity.  A  kind  of  darkness  seems 
to  envelope  him.  The  terror  of  the 
law  swells  in  his  imagination.  The 
haze  magnifies  it.  He  cannot  measure 
its  size  or  shape.  When  we  know  the 
extent  of  a  danger,  how  much  of  our 
apprehension  immediately  disappears  i 
I  well  remember  the  different  sensation 
which  I  experienced,  on  first  hearing 
that  for  such  an  act  a  person  might 
be  transported  ;  but  for  such  an  act 
he  might  be  hanged.  The  idea  of  be¬ 
ing  transported  conveyed  little  terror  ; 
I  was  able  to  measure  and  comprehend 
it ;  but  the  other  idea  was  indefinite 
and  truly  terrible.  I  even  doubt  whe¬ 
ther  the  phrase,  *  might  *  be  hanged, 
did  not  agitate  the  fee^gs  more,  Uian 
if  the  phrase  used  had  been  *  must '  be 
hanged.  To  young  minds,  on  which 
the  silent  and  invisilde  workings  of  the 
law  are  most  operative,  in  the  forming 
of  habits,  manners,  and  character,  when 
the  spirit  of  adventure  and  love  of  no¬ 
velty  is  ardent,  the  idea  of  being  sent 
to  new  and  distant  climes  conveys  few 
terrors,  even  to  those  who  are  happily 
tied  and  connfected  to  the  society  of 
their  native  soil.  How  little,  there¬ 
fore,  can  such  an  idea  operate  on  those 
who  are  loose  upon  the  world.  It  it 
one  thing  to  present  to  the  imagination 
of  a  boy  consequences,  which  seem  to 
open  to  his  view  new  and  interesting 
scenes  of  adventure,  and  a  very  differ¬ 
ent  thing  to  present  to  his  imagination 
that  last  consequence,  which  awfully 
closes  the  scene  of  adventure  for  ever. 
Let  us  study  ourselves,  and  commune 
with  our  own  hearts :  do  not  let  ua 
first  create  in  our  imaginations  a  new 
man,  and  then  make  Taws  to  fit  him. 
But  if  authority  could  be  wanted,  or 
necessary,  on  such  a  subject,  1  am  ena¬ 
bled  to  state  distinctly  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  that  criminals  do  so  reason,  so  feel, 
and  so  act.  I  am  enabled  to  do  this, 
from  conversations  I  have  lately  had 
with  a  person  of  high  trust,  not  long 
since,  in  our  settlement  at  Botany  Bay'. 
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«  The  house  may  not  be  aware,  that 
as  the  crown  has  its  police  officers  and 
law  officers  for  the  security  of  persons 
smd  property,  so  also  have  those,  who 
prey  on  persons  and  property,  their 

Eublic  offices  and  law  officers.  They 
sve  their  attorney  and  solicitor>gene- 
ral  as  well  as  the  king.  The  general 
object  of  the  questions  put  to  their 
learned  advisers,  is  to  ascertain  how 
such  and  such  acts  may  be  done,  so  as 
to  avoid  the  operation  of  those  statutes 
which  take  away  the  benefit  of  clergy. 
As  soon  as  the  bearing  and  operation 
of  the  law  had  been  explained,  and 
the  several  distinctions  completely  un¬ 
derstood,  and  it  was  found  that  the 
project,  if  executed  in  a  particular 
manner,  would  only  amount  to  a  sim¬ 
ple  transportable  felony,  the  adventure 
was  undertaken  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Their  great  reliance  always  was,  that 
they  should  not  be  discovered  at  all, 
which  their  practice  and  dexterity  ren¬ 
dered  almost  a  certainty,  or  even  if 
there  might  be  grounds  of  suspicion 
against  them,  that  there  would  not  be 
sufficient  legal  evidence.  No  branch 
of  the  law  was  more  studied  than  the 
law  of  evidence.  These  were  the 
great  points  to  which  their  attention 
was  directed,  and,  if  the  worst  came 
to  the  worst,  they  knew  they  should 
only  have  to  pay  a  visit  to  Harry,  Tom, 
or  Sue,  or  some  old  acquaintance  be- 
ond  sea,  who  had  so  mismanaged  their 
usiness  as  to  have  been  stupid,  and 
unlucky  enough  to  have  been  detect¬ 
ed,  prosecuted,  convicted,  and  trans 
ported.  This  was  the  sort  of  language 
invariably  held  by  all  the  convicts  with 
whom  my  informant  had  occasionally 
conversed  on  such  subjects  during  the 
time  of  his  holding  a  public  situation 
in  that  country.  But  he  remembered 
having  learned  from  one,  in  particular, 
a  whimsical  anecdote,  respecting  g^at 
doubts,  and  difficulties,  and  mscord- 
ancy  in  opinion,  between  their  attor¬ 
ney  and  solicitor-general,  and  their 


other  law  officers,  whom  a  gang,  to 
which  the  convict  belonged,  had  con- 
suited  as  to  the  safest  mo^  of  rob¬ 
bing  waggons.  All  sorts  of  intrica¬ 
cies  presented  themselves,  and  perplex¬ 
ities  and  distinctions  (whether  well  or 
ill-founded  matters  not)  about  robbing 
waggons  on  the  highway,  in  motion, 
at  rest,  at  inn  doors,  in  inn  yards,  un¬ 
der  sheds,  OT  not  under  sheds,  &c.  &c. 
Nobody  could  understand  the  subject. 
Nobody  felt  certain  what  the  conse¬ 
quences  would  be.  What  was  the 
effect  of  this  uncertainty,  this  confu¬ 
sion,  this  obscurity,  this  unknown  dan¬ 
ger,  of  which  they  could  not  calculate 
the  extent  ?  Why,  that  the  poor  wag¬ 
gons  escaped  scot  free.  Nobody  would 
venture  to  touch  them.  Such  are  the 
admissions,  such  the  statements,  and 
such  the  modes  of  reasoning  and  of 
acting  of  those  miserable  men,  on 
whose  minds  the  laws  are  to  operate. 
And  if  the  minds  of  those  who  are  prac* 
tised  in  depredation  so  reason,  how  much 
more  so  will  the  minds  of  those  who 
are  for  the  first  time  meditating  to  de¬ 
part  from  the  path  of  their  duty.  S  uck 
then  is  the  authority  of  the  criminals 
themselves.  What  is  the  authority 
of  those  who,  from  their  judicial  situa¬ 
tions,  are  almost  daily  in  the  habit  of 
observing  how  the  laws  operate  upon 
the  mind  ?  I  appeal  to  them  as  wit¬ 
nesses.  The  law  officers  of  the  city 
of  London  have  been  asked,  what  has 
been  the  effect  of  the  act  of  parliament 
which  took  away  capital  punishments 
from  privately  s's^aling  from  the  per¬ 
son  ;  and  they  have  answered,  that  the 
effect  has  been  to  increase  the  number 
of  offenders,  and  consequently  the  num¬ 
ber  of  convictions ;  that  the  offence  of 
larceny  from  the  person  has  very  much 
increased  since  the  repeal  of  the  sta¬ 
tute  ;  that  offenders  have  become  more 
numerous,  more  united  in  gangs,  and 
that  they  carry  on  their  depredations 
more  systematically,  and  with  greater 
boldness.  They  have  been  aske^  what 
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crnnet  are  moat  prevalent,  and  moat  dif. 
ftcult  to  be  guarded  against  {  and  they 
say  that  the  crimes  most  prevalent  in 
the  city  of  London  and  county  of  Mid¬ 
dlesex,  and  which  are  most  difficult  to 
be  guarded  against,  are  stealing  to  the 
amount  of  40s.  in  a  dwelling-house, 
and  stealing  to  the  amount  of  5b.  pri¬ 
vately  in  a  shop.  Offenders  for  steal¬ 
ing  in  a  dwelling-house  are  nearly  as 
numerous  as  all  the  other  offenders 
subject  to  capital  punishment.  Larce¬ 
nies  from  the  person,  and  from  shops 
and  warehouses,  are  arrived  to  a  very 
high  pitch  ;  but  above  all,  larcenies 
from  dwelling-houses,  and  those  par¬ 
ticularly  through  the  agency  of  menial 
servants.  They  have  been  asked,  if  it 
it  advisable  or  safe  to  take  off  the  ca¬ 
pital  punishment  from  these  offences ; 
their  answer  is,  that  it  would  be  ve- 
rv  unadvisable  and  very  unsafe ;  and 
that,  in  the  present  depraved  state  of 
the  domestic  and  other  servants  in  the 
metropolis,  they  cannot  possibly  con¬ 
ceive  any  measure  more  big  with  mis¬ 
chief  to  every  private  housekeeper,  and 
to  every  tradesman.— .Such,  then,  are 
the  views  which  these  intelligent  and 
experienced  magistrates  have  of  this 
subject. 

*<  The  system  which  attempts  to  af¬ 
fix  prospectively  an  exact  punishment 
to  an  exact  offence,  antecedently  en¬ 
deavouring  to  define  every  shade  of 
distinction  which  a  case  may  receive 
from  its  circumstances,  trusting  no- 
thmg  to  the  discretion  of  the  wise  and 
the  good,  and  thus  presumptuously 
making  the  human  code  all  in  all,  hard¬ 
ens  men’s  hearts,  and  destroys  all  mo¬ 
ral  sentiments.  Criminals  become  so¬ 
ber  calculators,  and  know  how  to  mea¬ 
sure  and  weigh,  and  appreciate  the 
quantities  on  each  side  of  their  equa¬ 
tion.  Sir,  l  am  not  anxious  toencourage 
the  breed  of  these  senior  wranglers  m 
crime.  By  the  law,  as  it  now  stands, 
men  feel  that  the  severity  of  the  law 
is  never  likely  to  visit  thcBi)  uoless 
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their  actions  evince  moral  deprava¬ 
tion,  atrocious  malignity,  or  confirm¬ 
ed  habits  of  evil.  It  is  this  feeling 
which  forms  the  character  of  a  peo¬ 
ple.  Laws,  customs,  manners,  habits, 
character,  act  and  re-act  upon  each 
other.  They  are  fearfully  and  won¬ 
derfully  blended  together }  operating 
at  once  as  both  cause  and  consequence. 
Our  system  has  formed  the  character 
of  the  people.  And  what  a  people  1 
Those  can  best  speak  of  them  who  best 
know  them.  Oh  I  let  us  pause  before 
we  introduce  changes,  founded  on  new 
maxims,  derived  from  other  sources, 
applicable  to  other  states  of  society, 
and  supported  by  doctrines  avowedly 
calling  in  question  the  whole  frame  and 
policy  of  our  criminal  jurisprudence  I 
Do  not  let  us  think  meanly  of  our- 
seives,  or  suffer  others  to  imagine  that 
we  are  savage,  unfeeling,  ignorant  bar> 
barians,  who  know  nothing  either  of 
the  principles  of  legislation,  or  of  the 
principles  of  humanity  and  justice. 
Are  we  to  cast  about  for  instructors 
on  such  subjects  We  are  a  nation 
grown  grey  in  the  contemplation  of 
moral,  legal,  and  political  truths.  No 
country  on  earth  has  had  so  many 
minds,  for  such  a  series  of  years,  enga¬ 
ged  in  such  contemplations,  and  in  at¬ 
tempts,  by  every  species  of  arrange¬ 
ment,  moral,  legal,  and  political,  to 
increase  the  liberty  and  happiness  of 
the  people.  How  comes  it  then  that 
our  laws  are  severe  ?  It  is  because  we 
love  freedom  and  happiness  }  because 
we  are  jealous  of  previous  restraint  and 
controul  of  our  actions  ;  becajuse  we 
wish  to  avoid  the  teasing  vigilance  of 
the  perpetual  superintendence  of  the 
law ;  because  we  would  not  purchase 
exemption  from  crime  by  the  loss  of 
virtue.  If,  from  the  want  of  this  su¬ 
perintendence  and  controul,  crimes  are 
more  difficult  to  detect ;  if,  from  the 
nature  of  our  modes  of  trial,  and  from 
the  scrupulous  and  jeidous  exactness 
with  which  testimony  is  scrutinixed, , 
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criminals  are  with  more  difficulty  con- 
ricted,  and  we  have  been  thus  obliged 
to  counterbalance  these  inconveniences 
by  the  terror  of  severer  sanctions,  such 
sanctions  are  the  price  we  pay  for  our 
liberties.  And  chearfully  ought  we 
to  pay  this  price,  even  though  we  were 
convinced  that,  by  other  courses  of 
action,  we  might  have  fewer  crimes. 
But  have  we  failed  in  obtaining  the 
objects  we  have  sought?  We  have 
every  way  attained  them.  We  have 
formed  ^e  character  of  a  people, 
which  I  will  not  trust  myself  to  de* 
scribe,  but  which  I  trust  I  shall  never 
live  to  see  altered.  Have  severe  laws 
made  us  cruel,  or  humbled  or  bro* 
ken  down  our  spirit?  Are  we  mean, 
creeping,  and  overawed  ?  I  never  look 
at  the  people  without  feelings  of  re¬ 
spect,  affection,  and  admiration,  which 
overcome  me.  Kind,  generous,  mag¬ 
nanimous,  resolute,  yet  full  of  compas¬ 
sion  ;  with  a  courage  dauntless  and  in¬ 
exhaustible,  but  with  hearts  tender  as 
the  bosom  of  a  dove.  Let  us  look 
at  the  people  and  pause.  Even  with 
respect  to  that  part  of  their  character 
to  which  the  bill  now  under  consider¬ 
ation  more  immediately  relates  ;  I  as¬ 
sert,  that  there  is  not  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  a  people  among  whom  the  pro¬ 
pensity  to  thieve  prevails  so  little ;  not- 
.  withstanding  the  immense  amount  and 
value  of  our  personal  property,  which 
ourcommercul  prosperity  has  amassed, 
and  which  the  nature  of  our  commer¬ 
cial  habits  and  intercourse  necessarily 
displays  and  exposes  to  depredation. 
Sir,  I  repeat  that  we  have  every  way 
attained  our  object  p  we  have  attained 
•  at  once  the  benefit  of  the  terror  of 
human  law,  proceeding  from  human 
necessities,  and  the  benefit  of  the  mo¬ 
ral  law,  proceeding  from  justice.  As 
in  our  political  institutions  we  have 
succeeded  in  uniting  res  (dim  dissocia- 
biles,  imperium  et  hbertas  ;  so  in  our 
system  of  jurisprudence  we  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  uniting  things  full  as  diffi¬ 


cult  to  reconcile.  Lex  et  honesitu.  We 
have  fashioned  and  taught  a  people  tQ 
respect  the  law  of  the  land,  without 
having  at  the  same  time  weakened  their 
sentiments  either  of  honour  or  morali¬ 
ty.  Shall  we  introduce  new  maxims  into 
our  jurisprudence,  and  risk  altering  the 
character  of  such  a  people  ?  I  earnest¬ 
ly  conjure  the  house  to  pause,  as  they 
prize  hberty,  as  they  prize  benevolence, 
and  that  read  humanity  which  seeks  by 
enlarged  views  to  increase  the  sum  of 
human  happiness.  I  conjure  them  to 
pause,  as  they  lo.ve  the  people,  as  they 
admire  their  character,  and  as  they 
would  keep  alive  for  ever  in  their  hearts 
that  lofty,  fearless,  independent  spirit, 
the  best  fruit  of  our  Uberties,  and  the 
surest  foundation  of  individual  happi¬ 
ness,  and  of  the  nation’s  glory,  pros* 
perity,  and  power.” 

This  admirable  reasoning  will  ap¬ 
pear  unanswerable  to  those  persons 
who  are  capable  of  considering  an  im¬ 
portant  subject  in  all  its  bearings.  But 
Sir  Samuel  Komilly declared  that  **the 
greater  part  of  the  speech  was  so  dark 
and  abstruse,  that  he  must  be  excused 
^  from  answering  it,  actually  because  he 
did  not  understand  it.”  Mr  Frank, 
land  requested  that  he  might  not  be 
misunderstood,  as  if  he  were  blind  to 
every  defect  of  our  penal  code,  and 
considered  it  in  all  its  parts  incapable 
of  amendment.  **  Many  of  the  incon¬ 
veniences  which  had  been  stated,”  be 
said,  **  well  deserved  consideration,  and 
admitted  of  appropriate  remedies.  TIk 
alteration  in  the  value  of  money  should 
be  provided  for  by  a  proportionate  al¬ 
teration  in  the  law ;  and  in  the  case  of 
stealing  in  dwelling-houses,  the  amount 
of  the  value  might  be  raised  from  forty 
shillings  to  forty  pounds.  He  had 
also  sometimes  been  disposed  to  think 
that  the  prosecutor  might  be  permit¬ 
ted,  at  lus  own  choice,  to  proceed 
either  for  the  simple  or  for  the  com¬ 
pound  larceny.”  To  this  it  was  well 
answered  by  Mr  Perceval,  that  if  suck 
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an  option  were  given»  no  offence  would 
be  laid  as  of  a  capital  -  nature,  unless 
from  tome  improper  feeling  on  the 
part  of  the  prosecutor.  But  the  ad> 
Tocates  of  the  bill  continued  to  call  for 
an  innovation  which  would  change  the 
whole  character  and  nature  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  ;  and  to  .prove  the  necessity  of 
such  a  radical  remedy,  they  dwelt  upon 
a  few  imperfections  which  might  be 
removed  by  a  alight  and  easy  altera¬ 
tion.  Sir  Samuel  and  Mr  Abercromby 
expatiated  upon  the  sin  of  peijury  com- 
mitted  by  those  jurymen  who  bring  in 
theirverdict  below  forty  shillings,  when 
the  thing  stolen  is  palpably  of  greater 
talue;  and  Mr  Moms  tmd  a  story, 
which  may  be  repeated  more  in  honour 
of  Lord  Kenyon  than  in  disptirage- 
mem  of  the  law.  An  interesting  young 
woman  was  tried  for  robbery  in  a  dwel¬ 
ling-house  :  it  was  her  first  offence, 
ana  so  many  circumstances  of  extenu¬ 
ation  appeared,  that  the  witnesses  ^ve 
their  evidence  reluctantly,  and  the  jury 
still  more  reluctantlv  pronounced  her 
guilty.  When  Lora  Kenyon  came  to 
>at8  the  awful  sentence  of  the  law,  she 
ell  senseless  at  the  bar,  and  he,  who 
was  a  man  of  great  sensibility,  cried 
out  in  the  most  hurried  manner,  “  Good 
woman,  I  do  not  mean  to  hang  you  ; 
I  do  not  mean  to  hang  you.  Will 
nobody  in  the  court  tell  her  I  do  not 
mean  to  hang  her  ?”  Such  an  anec¬ 
dote  is  indeed  truly  honourable  to  him 
of  whom  it  is  related.  But  what  is  the 
inference  which  should  be  drawn  from 
it  i  Just  what  Mr  Perceval  stated  it 
to  be,  that  it  would  be  an  improve¬ 
ment  if  judges  were  not  compeUed  to 
pass  sentence  of  death  on  those  who 
at  the  time  of  passing  sentence  should 
not  be  thought  deserving  of  capital 
punishment :  this,  and  simply  this,— 
a  farther  extension  of  that  discretion¬ 
ary  power  which  is  so  properly  vested 
in  their  hands. 

The  bill  passed  by  a  majority  of  79 
fe  $3  on  the  second  reading,  and  50  to 


39  on  the  third.  The  four  other  bills 
were  equally  successful.  The  two 
which  relate  to  bleaching  grounds 
were  suffered  to  pass  in  Uie  Upper 
House,  on  account  of  the  petitions 
from  those  persons  who  were  to  be 

Protected  by  the  law.  Lord  Ellen- 
urough  opposed  the  general  prin- 
ciple  of  the  others,  and  they  were 
thrown  out  by  27  voices  against  10. 
A  bill  which  Lord  Kedesdale  brought 
in  fur  the  relief  of  insolvent  debtors 
was  not  more  fortunate. 

Lord  Ellenborough  said.  May  10. 

it  would  be  absmute  de¬ 
struction  to  the  common  retail  dealers 
in  trade ;  for  if  it  passed  into  a  law, 
a  debtor,  whateveif  might  be  his  con¬ 
duct,  (provided  it  were  not  an  offence 
coming  under  the  description  of  ob¬ 
taining  goods  by  false  pretences,) 
would  have  the  power  of  claiming  the 
benefit  of  it,  whereby  be  could  remain 
no  longer  in  prison  than  six  months. 
In  addressing  himself  to  their  lordships 
as  landholders,  he  would  put  the  case : 
Suppose  they  had  a  tenant  under  » 
lease,  and  he  was  to  injure  the  premises, 
hew  down  the  trees,  destroy  a  fanoily 
mansion,  plough  up  an  ancient  pasture, 
and  use  means  which  rendered  the 
whole  estate  barren  (  in  short,  if  he 
were  to  commit  to  the  greatest  extent 
ail  the  acts  of  voluntary  waste,  what 
would  their  lordships  think  when,  by 
this  bill,  after  they  had  proceeded 
against  him  and  obtained  damages,  he 
could  surrender  his  effects,  and  after 
remaining  six  months  in  prison,  walk 
out  of  jau  and  laugh  at  his  creditors  ?’* 
Earl  Moiia  replied,  ”  that  the  present 
system  of  practice  was  a  mass  of  rub¬ 
bish  and  01  oppression  which  ought  to 
be  entirely  removed  ;  the  soil  ought  to 
be  removed  from  under  it  before  any 
superstructure  of  justice  could  be  erect¬ 
ed  on  its  foundations.  If  the  house 
should  ab&ndou  e  -ry  mode  of  putting 
an  end  to  so  much  ..ruel  oppression, 
iheir  charact^  would  be  covered  with 
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indelible  disgrace.  Let  all  the  evils 
which  Lord  Ellenborough  had  ima¬ 
gined  be  put  in  the  scale,  and  all 
the  oppression  and  cruelty  of  the  ex¬ 
isting  practice  in  the  other,  and  the 
imagined  evils  (even  if  they  were  well 
founded )  would  be  as  a  feather  in  the 
balance.  Granting  that  such  a  case  of 
voluntary  waste,  as  has  been  stated,  de¬ 
served  a  severer  punishment,  for  God’s 
sake  let  some  other  legislative  remedy 
be  provided ;  but  let  not  this  solita¬ 
ry  objection  prove  fatal  to  a  measure 
which  would  afford  relief  to  so  many 
unfortunates.  Indeed  it  was  a  sys¬ 
tem  contrary  to  all  the  gfeneral  prin¬ 
ciples*  of  our  law,  that  an  individual 
should  have  it  in  ^is  power  to  hold 
in  prison  one  of  his  fellow  subjects  for 
an  unlimited  time,  at  his  own  will  and 
caprice.” 

The  general  sense  of  the  house  was 
Avourable  to  the  object  of  the  bill, 
but  not  to  its  form.  Earl  Moira 
therefore  brought  in  a  bill 
June  5.  for  the  temporary  relief  of 
insolvent  debtors,  meaning 
to  pursue  this  course  till  some  generiu 
ana  comprehensive  measure  should  be 
effected.  Lord  Ellenborough  object- 
ed  to  it,  because  it  differed  material¬ 
ly  from  former  acts  of  a  like  nature, 
extending  its  operation  from  debts  of 
SOOOl.  to  debts  of 50001.  He  expressed 
his  disapprobation  of  frequent  bills  of 
insolvency,  because,”  he  said,  **  they 
were  too  frequently  productive  of  in- 
^rious  consequences  to  the  unsuspect¬ 
ing  creditor.  From  .the  nature  of  the 
business  which  came  judicially  before 
him,  he  knew  that  measures  of  this 
kind  not  a  little  encouraged  fraudu¬ 
lent  expenditure,  and  led  to  many  and 
extensive  fiaudulent  practices.  The 
number  of  cases  respecting  promissory 
notes,  bills  of  exchange,  and  negocia- 
ble  securities,  was  almost  incredible ; 
and  many  of  them  had  their  rise  from 
die  frequency  of  such  acts.  Alive  as 
kc  was  to  the  calls  of  true  humanity, 


he  could  not  avoid  sapng,  what  his 
experience  and  observation  enabled  him 
to  state,  that  there  were  twenty  frau¬ 
dulent  debtors  where  there  was  one 
vexatious  and  unmerciful  creditor.” 
The  Lord  Chancellor  also  said,  that 
though  he  admitted  a  great  mass  of 
evil  existed  in  this  respect,  he  did  not 
believe  that  it  would  be  alleviated  by 
bills  of  this  description. — The  act, 
however,  passed  as  usual  {  the  natural 
and  proper  feeling  prevailing,  that  un¬ 
der  the  indiscriminate  operation  of  the 
debtor  and  creditor  laws,  misfortune 
is  punished  Uke  guilt.  The  public 
were  at  this  time  more  alive  to  the 
subject,  in  consequence  of  a  deplorable 
circumstance  to  which  Lord  Holland, 
with  becoming  humanity,  called  the 
attention  of  parliament.  A  wretched 
man  had  died  in  the  Marshalsea,  where 
he  was  imprisoned  for  a  debt  of  only 
seven  pounds,  and  the  coroner’s  jury 
had  returned  a  verdict  of  starved  to 
death  ;  but  upon  reconsideration  they 
mitigated  their  verdict  in  these  words ; 
(( verily  believe  that  the  deceased’s 
death  was  caused  by  want  of  food, 
and  of  clothing,  and  of  proper  atten¬ 
tion  in  his  illness.”  The  proceedings 
before  the  coroner  were  laid  before 
the  house  at  Lord  Holland’s  motion. 
It  appeared  that  the  man  was  above 
seventy  years  of  age,  and  that  his 
constitution,  as  the  surgeon  who  at¬ 
tended  him  deposed,  was  breaking  up : 
but  it  appear^  also,  that  though  he 
had  not  actuall]^  been  starved  to  ^th, 
and  though  there  appeared  no  inhu¬ 
manity  on  the  part  of  the  keeper  of 
the  prison,  he  had  nevertheless  often 
been  in  want  of  food.  Lord 
Holland  said,  <*  he  should  July  8. 
pursue  the  matter  no  far¬ 
ther,  as  he  did  not  mean  in  this  case  to 
throw  blame  on  any  person  in  particu¬ 
lar,  and  as  be  understood  that  a  new 
prison  was  building.  He  must,  how>- 
ever,  mention  two  or  three  hardships, 
which  he  trusted  would  be  corrected- 
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la  the  first  place,  the  Marshalsea  pri>  he  recommended  that  the  right  of  pe- 
sbn  was  altogether  insufficient  for  the  tition  should  be  thrown  open  to  eveiy 
proper  accommodation  of  the  prison*  one.  “  He  had  been  asked  in  private,**  > 
era  ;  in  the  next  place,  fourteen  days  he  said,  «  whether  he  really  wished  to 
must  elapse  before  the  poor  prisoner  put  an  end  to  the  sale  of  seats  in  par- 
who  was  unable  to  support  himself  liament  ?  He  had  no  hesitation  to  state 
could  go  through  the  necessary  forms  that  be  certainly  did ;  and  he  thought 
to  obtain  sustenance  from  the  prison  ;  it  wiser  to  adopt  measures  which  would 
and  lastly,  the  prisoners  of  this  de>  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  acts, 
scription  were  not  allowed  a  certain  than  to  select  instances  for  prosecution, 
ration  of  food,  but  a  certain  (piantity  which  were  the  more  excusable  as  the 
and  no  more  was  allowed  for  the  practice  was  general.  The  best  course 
whole;  and  if  the  number  was  large,  for  parliamentwould  be,  disclaiming  all 
the  individuals  could  obtain  but  a  wild  theories,  to  set  about  the  correc- 
scanty  supply.  If  these  grievances  tion  of  the  abuse  ;  but  if  they  refused 
were  not  remedied,  he  shomd  feel  it  to  look  into  it,  he  feared  the  number 
his  duty  to  bring  the  subject  before  of  the  discontented  would  be  greatly 
their  lordships.**  increased.** 

The  bill  against  offices  in  reversion  Mr  Brand  objected  to  Mr  Wynn*8 
'  was  brought  in  by  Earl  Grosvenor,  bill,  “  because,**  he  said,  “  its  effect 
and  lost  without  a  division,  would  be  to  throw  the  monopoly  of 
jtprU  6.  because  under  the  Regency  the  purchase  of  seats  into  the  hands  of 
Bill  the  power  of  granting  the  Treasury.  He  was  convinced  that 
places  in  reversion  was  in  abeyance,  his  honourable  friend  himself  would 
Mr  Wynn*s  Election  Bri*  sometimes  feel  the  difficulty  of  doing 
March  28.  bery  Bill  was  not  more  any  good  by  applying  partial  remedies 
successful,  but  it  was  re-  to  a  general  evil ;  none  was  to  be  ex- 
jected  upon  a  different  ground.  The  pected  except  from  a  real,  true,  and 
penalties  attached  to  seffing  seats,  he  moderate  retorm.**  Mr  Johnstone  op- 
said,  were  sufficient,  but  the  difficulty  posed  it,  **  because,**  be  said,  **  there 
,  of  detection  was  great.  To  remedy  was  more  purity  in  election  cases  now 
this,  he  proposed  that  those  persons  than  in  the  boasted  times  of  our  ances- 
whc  had  been  bribed,  and  who  came  tors ;  there  had  been  a  gradual  <  iro- 
forward  as  evidence  against  the  briber,  provement,  and  no  legislative  measure 
should  be  indemnified  against  all  con-  was  necessary.  With  regard  to  the  . 
sequences  ;  that  a  committee  of  that  clause  respecting  evidence,  he  was  as- 
house  should  be  enabled  to  compel  an  tonished  how  Mr  Wynn,  who  had  been  • 
answer  to  its  questions,  even  from  per-  bred  to  the  law  of  the  land,  could  ever 

f  sons  who  were  themselves  concerned ;  think  of  proposing  it.  Why  was  this 

t  <  and  that  the  petitioner  should  be  ex*  fundamental  alteration  to  be  introduced 

amined ;  for,  as  the  law  now  stood,  a  into  the  law  i  How  had  it  happened 

man  had  only  to  sign  his  name  to  the  that  the  law  in  this  country  was  held 

petition,  and  he  could  not  be  prosecu-  in  greater  veneration  than  the  law  in 

>  ted.  He  proposed  alto  that  the  peti-  any  other  country  ?  And  why  was 

•  tioner  should  give  security,  not  only  every  body  in  this  country  anxious  to 

'  for  the  due  prosecution  of  the  petition,  bring  criminals  to  justice  i  Because  the 

•  but  for  the  defraying  of  the  expence ;  law  never  placed  criminals  or  witnesses 

,  for  there  were  instances  in  which  those  in  a  situation  to  criminate  themselves, 

who  had  signed  petitions  to  that  house  or  directed  the  sympathies  of  mankind 

did  not  pay  the  expence ;  and  lastly,  against  the  court.  This  bill  ao  doubt 
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etempted  the  witnesses  from  punish,  country  were  required,  than  to  strangle 
tnent ;  but  it  could  not  exempt  them  the  present  bill.  Every  man  could 
from  any  disgrace.  But  why  was  this  wish  the  declaration  which  was  made 
alteration  in  the  law  confined  to  minor  in  that  house  blotted  out  from  his  re> 
offences  ?  Why  was  it  not  to  extend  membrance  ;  and  as  be  wished  to  pre- 
to  greater  offences  ?  Why  not  to  treJ-  vent  the  possibility  of  the  recurrence 
•on  itself  ?  Surely  the  sacred  life  of  the  of  the  evil,  he  earnestly  requested  the 
sovereign  and  the  order  of  society  were  concurrence  of  the  house  in  allowing 
objects  of  ec^ual  importance.  With  the  present  bill  to  go  into  a  committee. 
-  respect  to  petitioning,  the  expence  was  Let  the  house,”  said  Mr  Curwen, 
such  that  it  could  not  be  expected  **  look  to  the  present  moment,  and  the 
that  any  man  from  a  sense  of  justice  present  situation  of  the  country,  and 
merely  would  bring  a  petition  into  then  say  if  the  greatest  victory  which 
that  house ;  and  it  could  only  be  some  could  be  obtained  would  not  be  a  re> 
•peculative  reformer,  anxious  to  cast  storation  of  the  purity  of  that  house.” 
an  odium  on  the  higher  classes,  by  Sir  J.  Anstruther  replied,  <*  that 
holding  them  out  as  borough- mongers,  notwithstanding  all  this  lofty  language, 
who  would  think  of  laying  out  ICOOl.  which  almost  threatened  them  with  the 
on  such  an  object.”  distrustandcondemnationofthepeople, 

Mr  Curwen,  on  the  other  hand,  said,  he  would  tell  Mr  Curwen,  that  a  bill 
**  those  who  were  afraid  of  the  advo.  ought  to  be  canvassed  in  that  house  on 
cates  of  reform  out  of  doors,  would  do  its  just  principles  ;  when  those  pHnei- 
well  to  consider  that  the  most  effec*  pies  did  not  meet  with  their  approba- 
tual  way  to  prevent  converts  to  that  tion,  they  did  their  duty  in  rejecting 
doctrine  elsewhere,  was  to  do  every  it :  and  in  endeavouring  to  please  the 
thing  themselves  that  was  temperate  people'in  opposition  to  their  own  sen* 
and  just :  and  if  they  were  to  put  an  timents,  they  would  not  do  their  duty, 
extinguisher  upon  reform  by  strangling  but  would  commit  an  act  of  injustice, 
the  present  bill,  they  would  take  the  The  clause  relating  to  evidence  went 
most  effectual  means  of  giving  currency  to  violate  a  principle  acknowledged  in 
to  the  doctrines  they  dreaded.  Let  the  law  of  this  and  of  every  other  coun- 
the  bill  go  through  every  stage,  and  try.  It  was  said  that  the  witness  was 
let  it  be  discussed  with  all  the  patience  indemnified  from  punishment ;  but  was 
and  all  the  attention  of  which  the  house  it  possible  to  indemnify  him  from  the 
was  capable,  and  if  they  should  so  in-  effect  of  moral  guilt,  from  the  loss  of 
dine,  let  it  at  last  be  rejected.  If  it  character  sustained  by  the  compulsory 
should  now  be  strangled,  and  not  al-  discovery  ?  Another  strong  objection 
f  lowed  to  go  into  a  committee,  what  to  this  part  of  the  bill  was,  that  it 
would  bethought  in  the  country  ^  Not  increased  the  temptation  to  perjury, 
surely  what  Mr  Johnstone  professed.  There  was  yet  another  objection.  An 
that  there  was  no  corruption  to  reform,  informer  came  into  court  with  all  the 
but  that  there  was  too  much  corrup-  blackness  peculiar  to  an  informer,  and 
tion  to  allow  reform.  The  only  way  his  credibility  was  affected  by  it }  but 
to  obviate  the  dangerous  tendency  of  here  he  was  relieved  from  all  that 
the  opinions  which  they  dreaded,  was  odium.”  Mr  Morris,  in  like  manner, 
to  go  themselves  into  every  moderate  ^‘objected  to  the  clause  by  which  a  per- 

flan  of  reform  which  was  practicable,  son  was  compelled  to  make  a  disclosure 
t  was  impossible  to  take  a  more  un-  of  an  offence  in  which  he  himself  was 
wise  step  at  present,  when  all  the  at-  implicated.  This  was  to  oblige  a  jury 
taefament  kno  adl  the  exertions  of  the  to  give  credit  to  a  person  so  circum- 
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ttancedy  whether  he  might  be  swearing 
true  or  false ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  leave  the  party  against  whom  he 
complained  completely  at  his  mercy. 
He  had  only  to  name  a  time  and  place 
when  no  person  else  could  be  present, 
and  in  this  way  must  be  certain  of  ac* 
quitting  or  convicting  as  he  pleased, 
and  at  the  same  time  of  himself  esca* 
ping  detection.  The  remedying  the 
abuses  in  elections  was  a  coiisumma. 
tion  devoutly  to  be  wished  ;  but  not 
at  the  expence  of  such  a  bill  as  the 
present.” 

Mr  Wynn  was  left  upon  the  division 
in  a  minority  of  17  to  64*.  The  mi¬ 
nority  was  composed  of  men  differing 
widely  from  each  other.  Sir  Francis 
Burdett,  and  Mr  C.  H.  Hutchinson, 
and  MrPeterMoore,  were  found  voting 
with  Mr  Babington,  MrThornton,  and 
Mr  Wilberforce.  Mr  Wynn  himself 
was  the  only  one  of  the  Grenville  party. 

Little  was  done  this  session  by  those 
economical  reformers,  who,  without 
any  evil  intentions,  dr  any  enthusiasm 
to  lead  them  astray,  are  yet  a  most 
mischievous  party  in  the  country.  But 
a  remarkable  instance  was  detected  of 
the  manner  in  which  these  state-inqui¬ 
sitors  sport  with  the  feelings  and  cha¬ 
racters  of  public  men.  Two  precepts 
had  been  issued  by  Mr  Bankes’s  com¬ 
mittee  to  the  Board  of  Works  in  Ire¬ 
land  ;  one  calling  for  an  account  of  the 
application  of  25,0001.  voted  for  civil 
buildings,  with  the  names  of  all  per¬ 
sons  receiving  salaries  or  allowances 
out  of  it,  and  a  statement  how  much 
it  was  deficient }  the  other  requiring 
an  abstract  account  of  the  severaUpar- 
ticulars  of  the  expenditure  of  this 
sum.  In  the  return  made  to  the  first 
of  these  precepts,  the  Board  of  Works 
gave  a  detailed  account  of  the  whole 
expenditure,  amounting  to  50,0141.  Is. 
6d. ;  and  in  the  return  to  the  second, 
they  gave  a  detailed  account  of  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  the  25,0001.,  conformably 
to  the  desire  of  the  committee,  stating 


it  so  minutely,  that  it  appeared  there 
was  a  balance  of  168.  ^d.  in  favour 
of  the  public.  Mr  W.  Pole  having 
stated  this  to  the  house, 
begged  leave  to  read  a  March  25. 
passage  from  the  7th  Re¬ 
port  of  the  committee,  ”  which  he  was 
the  more  anxious  to  do,”  he  said,  **  be¬ 
cause  the  persons  who  composed  the 
Board  of  Works  in  Ireland  were  men 
of  the  most  respectable  character ;  they 
had  _  always  discharged  their  public 
duty  in  tne  most  exemplary  manner, 
and  it  was  natural,  thereiore,  that  they 
should  feel  deeply  hurt  when  any  cen¬ 
sure  was  past  upon  their  conduct,  es¬ 
pecially  from  such  a  quarter.”  Mr 
Pole  then  read  this  passage  from  the 
report :  **  Y our  committee  desire  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  house  to  the 
following  paper,  containing  nominally 
an  account  of  the  expenditure  of  the 
sums  voted  tor  the  same,  as  a  curious 
specimen  of  official  dexterity  in  ma¬ 
nufacturing  a  statement,  by  means  of 
which  a  true  return  may  be  rendered 
as  to  figures,  while  the  result  must 
lead  to  a  false  conclusion.  It  is  un¬ 
deniable  that  out  of  any  given  sum, 
no  more  than  the  amount  of  that  sum 
itself  can  be  expended }  but  it  is  equal¬ 
ly  true,  that  a  detail  made  out  with  the 
greatest  apparent  accuracy,  exhibiting 
a  part  only  of  the  sums  actually  paid 
for  several  heads  of  service,  and  sup¬ 
pressing  the  total  charge,  without  any 
notice  or  indication  that  any  further 
expence  was  incurred,  could  not  in¬ 
duce  the  least  suspicion  that  when  the 
Board  of  Works  professed,  out  of  the 
vote  of  25,0001.  to  have  a  balance  of 
Ids.  6|d.  in  hand,  they  had  in  fact 
run  in  debt  to  the  amount  of  25,0141.” 

“  I  now,”  said  Mr  W.  Pole,  “  wish 
to  ask  the  committee,  whether  the  re¬ 
turns  made  by  the  Board  of  Works 
deserved  this  censure  ?  They  h^d  done 
that  in  fact  which  the  precept  required 
them  to  do ;  they  stated  that  the  whole 
expenditure  amounted  to^,QQUl.,  and 
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afterwards  they  gave  a  detailed  ac¬ 
count  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
25,0001.  had  been  expended.  I  can- 
not,  therefore,  but  think  that  the  ob¬ 
servation  made  upon  them  in  the  re¬ 
port  contains  an  unfounded  aspersion 
upon  their  characters.  They  have  made 
a  complaint  to  me  upon  the  subject ; 
and  stated,  that  they  sent  another  re¬ 
turn  to  the  committee  respecting  the 
sum  expended  over  and  above  the 
25,00(H.,  of  which  no  notice  whatever 
was  taken  in  the  report.” 

In  countries  where  injuries  are  re¬ 
venged  by  the  knife  or  the  stiletto, 
it  happens  not  un  frequently  that  one 
man  is  mistaken  for  another  in  the 
dark ;  and  in  such  cases,  the  assassin 
discovering  his  error  after  he  has  made 
his  blow,  Mgs  pardon  for  the  mistake, 
and  walks  off.  Mr  Bankes  in  this 
case  acknowledged  a  mistake,  but  did 
not  ask  pardon  for  it.  **  He  suppo¬ 
sed,”  he  said,  that  as  the  two  reports 
had  been  received  together,  he  had  ta¬ 
ken  up  the  one  first  which  led  to  the 
censure  (  at  the  same  time  he  was  not 
disposed  to  retract  that  censure,  be¬ 
cause  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  re¬ 
turns  were  made  in  such  a  way  as  if 
they  wished  to  keep  bau:k  part  of  the 
truth.”  Mr  W.  Pole  replied,  **  the 
board  were  required  by  one  precept 
lo  give  details  of  the  whole  expendi¬ 
ture  of  the  year,  and  by  another,  to 

five  an  account  of  the  25,0001.  They 
ad  done  both  «  they  had  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  g^ve  every  information  in  their 
power  {  they  had  in  every  respect, 
and  in  the  fullest  and  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  manner,  complied  with  the  pre¬ 
cepts  :  what  could  they  do  more  I”  Sir 
J.  Newport  defended  Mr  Bankes’s  re¬ 
port,  and  maintained  that  the  censure 
was  well  founded.  This  called  forth 
a  declaration  from  Mr  Perceval,  ”  that 
Mr  W.  Pole’s  statement  was  most 
satisfactory.  The  returns  made  by 
the  Board  of  Works  appeared  to 
have  been  made  with  an  anxious  desire 


to  give  every  possible  information  to 
the  committee.  If  their  object  had 
been,  as  it  was  insinuated,  to  conceal 
the  details  of  the  expenditure,  they 
certainly  had  taken  the  most  extraor¬ 
dinary  means  of  doing  it,  for  they  had 
accounted  for  every  sixpence  that  had 
been  laid  out ;  and  he  was  quite  sure 
that  a  return  from  any  other  part  of 
the  united  kingdom  would  not  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  specimen  of  a  dexterous 
attempt  at  concealment,  merely  because 
it  contained  all  the  information  that 
had  been  required,  and  that  could  pos¬ 
sibly  be  given.” 

Mr  H.  Thornton  upon  this,  who  was 
a  member  of  the  committee,  exculpa¬ 
ted  himself,  saying,  **  that  it  appeared 
to  him  there  was  no  foundation  for  any 
censure  upon  the  board :  the  returns 
might  perhaps  been  have  framed  in  a 
dinerent  manner ;  but  there  was  ob¬ 
viously  a  desire  to  give  all  the  infor¬ 
mation  required.”  Mr  Pole  conclu¬ 
ded  by  saying,  « that  as  he  felt  it  his 
duty  to  vindicate  the  character  of  the 
gentlemen,  who  hadbeea,in  histqiinion, 
most  unjustly  attacked,  there  was  one 
more  remark  which  he  thought  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  make.  The  two  returns  had  been 
sent  to  him  from  Ireland  together,  and 
had  been  transmitted  from  his  office  to 
the  committee  at  the  same  time ;  now 
the  manner  in  which  they  were  inserted 
in  the  report  tended  to  overturn  the  de¬ 
fence  which  had  been  set  up  for  it.  The 
return  of  the  whole  expenditure  stood 
first,  as  it  ought  to  do }  then  followed 
the  censure  of  which  he  complained  f 
and  lastly  came  the  return|to  the  se¬ 
cond  precept,  without  any  observation 
whatever.  This  shewed  that  they  were 
properly  classed,  but  that  they  had  not 
been  sufficiently  digested,  otherwise 
that  censure  never  could  have  appear¬ 
ed  in  the  shape  it  did.” 

The  anarctusts  were  more  active  out 
of  doors  than  in  parliament.  They 
took  Uttle  part  and  no  interest  in  Mr 
W ynn’s  motion.  **  Jt  would  hAve  done 
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no  good  at  all  in  the  end»”  they  said } 

*<  but  it  caused  a  debnte,  and  out  came 
some  things  to  be  eternally  home  in 
mind.  These  were  the  things  which 
ought  not  to  escape  us  for  an  hour,— 
these  were  the  matters  which  really 
concerned  the  people  of  England,— > 
and  the  ministerial  papers  might  be 
left  to  fill  their  columns  about  the  vic> 
tories  in  Portugal.”  But  fixing  their 
attention  upon  what  they  called  the 
tU^n-aU  question,  they  made  a  great 
effort,  and  called  a  meeting  of  radical 
refortners  from  all  parts  of  the  king¬ 
dom.  A  motion  was  made  by  titeir 
partizans  in  the  Common  Council  to 
grant  the  use  of  Guildhall  for  this 
meeting,  and  it  was  carried,  the  Li¬ 
very-men  having  been  taken  by  sur¬ 
prise  :  but  a  petition  was  presented  by 
the  better  part  of  that  body  for  re¬ 
scinding  the  resolution,  and  the  anar¬ 
chists  were  then  defeated  by  a  great 
minority.  The  meeting,  therefore,  was 
held  at  the  Freemasons’  Tavern  :  it 
was  a  motley  assemblage  ; 
June  10.  some  came  there  from  prin¬ 
ciple,  others  from  election¬ 
eering  policy,  to  court  vile  populari¬ 
ty  )  enthusiasm  brought  some,  vanity 
others ;  and  their  views  were  as  various 
as  their  motives.  “  It  was  not,”  said 
one  of  the  journalists  of  the  party, 
4*  an  assemblage  of  dull,  stupid,  pack¬ 
ed  people,  whose  object  was  to  carry 
on  a  sham  discussion,  and  to  decide, 
as  their  leaders  had  previously  resol¬ 
ved,  right  or  wrong,  wise  or  foolish  ) 
not  a  set  of  fellows  ready  to  shout  out 
that  .black  was  white,  or  white  was 
black,  as  they  might  be  commanded.” 
^The  Corresponding  Society,”  said 
this  writer,  “  was  stifled  by  means,  for 
the  use  of  some  of  which  the  actors  ob- 
taiaed  a  bill  of  indemnity ;  but  neither 
which  means  nor  the  actors  would 
ever  be  forgotten. .  But  things  were 
now  changed.  Here  we  were  at  the 
end  of  an  eighteen  years  war,  with  six 
handred  mimoai  added  to  our  national 


debt )  with  the  annual  interest  of  that 
debt  swelled  from  nine  millions  to 
thirty-five ;  with  our  taxes  augmented 
from  fifteen  millions  to  seventy  ;  with 
our  gold  and  silver  converted  into  pa- 
r,  which  paper  had,  even  in  the 
ouse  of  Commons,  been  declared  to 
be  worth  no  more  than  fifteen  shillings 
and  tenpence  in  the  pound  ;  with  our 
paupers  tripled  in  number  ;  and  with 
a  commerce  and  manufactories  said  to 
be  perishing :  such  was  our  state  at 
the  end  of  an  eighteen  years  war  against 
republicans,  jacobins,  levellers,  and  re¬ 
formers  of  all  sorts  and  sizes.  But, 
notwithstanding  all  that  had  passed, 
the  people  would  never  complain  of 
their  hardships  if  they  could  obtain  a 
reform  in  parliament.  They  would 
then  tug  heartily  on  to  the  end  of  the 
war,  and  an  end  of  the  war  there  would 
then  be.  We  had  seen  the  result  of 
the  French  revolution.  France  has  be¬ 
come  a  military  despotism, — at  least  it 
is  said  so.”  “  I  do  not  believe  it,” 
says  this  writer,  “  nor  have  I  any  faith 
in  what  is  said  about  it  by  our  venal 

firints ;  but  even  if  it  be  so,  the  revo- 
ution  has  not  made  her  a  prey  to  her 
enemies ;  they  had  all  of  them,  this 
nation  excepted,  fallen  before  her,  hum¬ 
bled  themselves  in  the  dust  at  her  feet, 
and  had  to  bless  her  generosity  for  their 
existence.  Here,  then,  was  one  argu¬ 
ment  against  the  reformers  completely 
refuted ;  time  having  proved  to  us  that 
reform,  even  if  it  lead  to  total  revolu¬ 
tion,  to  mad  democracy,  and  end  at 
last  in  military  despotism,  does  under 
every  change,  and  at  every  stage  of  its 
progress,  tand  not  only  to  preserve  the 
independence  of  a  country,  but  to  make 
it  victorious,  and  to  bring  its  enemies 
to  its  feet.” 

Sir  John  Throckmorton  took  the 
chair  at  this  meeting,  and  a  resolution 
was  moved,  in  which  it  was  asserted 
that  the  petition  for  reform  which  was 
entered  on  the  Journals  of  the  House 
of  Conunons  in  1793,  contained  a  de- 
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monstration  that  the  said  house  doth 
not  represent  the  people.  It  asserted 
also,  that  **  the  fatal  corruptions  in 
that  assembly  are  the  radical  and  true 
causes  of  national  wrong  and  calamity, 
in  all  their  forms  and  varieties,  whe¬ 
ther  of  intemperate  quarrels  with  other 
states,  or  of  ruinous  debt,  and  the  pau> 
perizingof  millions, — or  of  the  oppres¬ 
sive,  r^entless,  and  inquisitorial  cha¬ 
racter  of  taxation,— or  of  repeated  re¬ 
strictions  on  the  freedom  of  the  press, 
— ^rof  the  complicated  evils  and  dan¬ 
gers  of  the  present  conflict,*— or  of  en¬ 
croachments  on  the  independence  of 
the  crown, — or,  to  sum  up  all,  of  a 
systematic  tendency  to  subvert  the 
constitution.”  The  gentleman  who 
seconded  this  resolution  asked,  when 
had  the  House  of  Commons  paid  any 
attention  to  the  wish  of  the  people,  or 
what  national  grievances  had  they  re¬ 
dressed  ?  “  They  may  talk,”  said  he, 
“  of  the  degraded  state  of  the  Senate 
of  Buonaparte ;  but  where  is  more 
obsequiousness  shewn  to  the  wishes  of 
the  government  than  in  our  own  ?  It 
has  been  asserted,  that  the  principle  of 
representation  is  not  a  delegation  by 
the  constituents,  but  that,  as  the  Com¬ 
mons  legislate  for  the  whole  nation,  it 
is  to  the  whole  nation  that  they  are 
responsible.  If  the  representatives, 
however,  are  not  to  conceive  themselves 
delegates,  the  consequence  must  be,  as 
it  DOW  is,  that  the  servants  will  become 
the  masters,  and  no  longer  confess 
themselves  to  be  agents  or  trustees  for 
the  people.”  A  second  resolution  was 
carried,  “  that  the  aggregate  of  usurp¬ 
ations  which  have  taken  from  the 
people  a  majority  of  seats  in  the  Com¬ 
mons  House  of  Parliament,  has  esta¬ 
blished  that  most  pernicious  of  all 
species  of  government,  an  oligarchy.” 
This  also  was  carried  unanimously. 
Sir  Francis  Burdett  said,  **  the  doc¬ 
trines  which  were  formerly  reprobated 
in  the  Star  Chamber  had  bmn  now 
revived  in  modem  practice,  and  such 


sentences  as  would  not  have  disgraced 
the  character  of  that  infamous  tribu¬ 
nal,  were  now  suspended  over  the 
head  of  every  conductor  of  a  paper. 
He  verily  believed  that  public  writers 
were  exposed  to  much  more  severity 
at  present  than  at  any  time  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Tudors:  it  would  be  unfair, 
therefore,  to  expect  more  assistance 
from  the  press  than  it  gave,  consi¬ 
dering  to  what  dreadful  punishments 
every  conductor  of  a  paper  exposed 
himself  by  an  unguardra  expression.*' 
Sir  Francis  then  made  some  advances 
towards  the  regular  old  opposition, 
some  of  whose  members  appeared  at 
the  meeting.  «  Although,”  he  said, 
**  he  had  always  professed  that  he  would 
not  attach  himself  to  any  party,  yet 
he  had  always,  as  far  as  he  conscien¬ 
tiously  could,  supported  one  party, 
which,  if  they  had  acted  up  to  the 
principles  that  they  professed,  would 
have  rendered  important  services  to 
the  country.  He  believed  he  had 
supported  Mr  Fox  as  often  and  as 
consistently  as  many  of  those  who 
professed  entire  attachment.  If  there 
was  any  disposition  in  that  party  to 
join  in  the  cause  of  reform,  he  was 
sure  that  the  people  would  gladly  and 
thankfully  accept  of  their  assbtance  ; 
and  if  they  sincerely  supported  the 
cause  of  the  people,  the  people  in  their 
turn  would  support  them.  He  hoped, 
however,  that  the  people  would  not 
suffer  themselves  to  be  Eluded  by  the 
term  ‘  moderate  reform,*  but  that  they 
would  stick  firm  to  their  text,  and  de¬ 
mand  a  fair  representation  in  the  House 
of  Commons.” 

The  more  violent  of  these  self-con- 
stitutedrepresentativesof  the  reformers 
now  began  to  display  themselves.  One 
said,  *'  he  was  no  theorist ;  he  wanted 
only  what  our  forefathers  had  asserted 
the  constitution  to  be,  and  he  would 
not  be  satisfied  with  a  part,  or  with 
any  thing  short  of  the  whole  of  it. 
He  would  not  ask  it  as  a  favour,  but 
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demand  it  aa  a  right.  He  would  not 
temporize.  Ought  the  ODuntiy  to 
tub^  to  an  inaoknt  and  tyrannical 
junta,  who  returned  a  majority  to  the 
House  of  Commons.”  This  gentle¬ 
man  thought  that  much  of  the  diffe* 
rence  which  existed  among  the  friends 
of  reform  might  have  been  obviated,  if 
the  object  of  the  meeting  had  been 
stated  to  be  the  restoration  of  the  con¬ 
stitution  ;  and,  collected  as  they  had 
been  from  all  parts,  he  submitted  that 
they  were  bound  before  they  separated 
to  determine  upon  something  specific. 
This  was  an  unlucky  proposal  to  an 
assembly  of  men,  who,  as  they  them¬ 
selves  well  knew,  could  act  together  no 
longer,  nor  even  seem  to  agree,  than 
while  they  confined  themselyes  to  vague 
generalities  and  the  commonplaces  of 
tavern  and  hustings  declamation  ;  and 
the  orator  was  equally  unlucky  in  la¬ 
menting  that  so  few  of  the  friends  of 
reform  were  at  their  post  that  day. 
“  He  was  inclined,”  he  said,  “  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  several  others  would  have 
attended,  if  they  had  not  feared  for 
the  interests  of  some  of  their  friends 
who  were  within  the  vortex  of  mi¬ 
nisterial  influence.”  Mr  Waithman 
complimented  the  speaker,  and  said, 
that  as  it  was  impossible  to  dissent 
firom  any  of  his  principles,  he  wished 
to  set  him  right  with  regard  to  a  num- 
berof  worthyindividuals;  for  he  should 
be  extremely  sorry  to  think  that  such 
reasons  for  their  absence  should  be 
entertained  without  certain  evidence. 
The  meeting  had  been  put  off  from 
time  to  time  ;  it  had  even  been  uncer¬ 
tain  if  any  meeting  would  take  place 
that  day,  and  was  it  not  unwise  and 
unfair,  in  the  very  commencement  of 
reform,  to  throw  out  any  imputation 
against  one  another,  when  it  was  only 
by  joining  together  that  they  could 
hope  to  gain  their  aim  ?”  Yet  Mr 
Waithman  himself  could  not  refrain 
from  the  very  imprudence  which  he 
condemned.  “  Wny,”  be  said,  «  did 


not  the  Whigs  come  back  to  the  re¬ 
formers  ?  If  they  were  sincere  friends 
to  the  cause,  why  had  they  not  given 
in  their  names  ?  He  should  be  glad  to 
see  them  at  the  head  of  the  phalanx 
calling  for  a  restoration  of  the  constu 
tution,  and  then  he  would  forgive  all 
their  backslidings  It  was  inconceiva¬ 
ble  to  him  how  they  could  differ  from 
that  meeting,  and  yet  they  refused  to 
come  forward  I” 

A  Mr  Hunt,  of  electioneering  no¬ 
toriety  at  Bristol,  who  has  done  mom 
than  any  other  person  to  bring  his  own 
party  into  disrepute,  was  at  this  meet¬ 
ing.  **  The  people  of  England,”  he 
said,  ”  had  yet  a  way  of  escape,  pro¬ 
vided  they  were  but  true  to  themselves, 
and  manlully  exercised  those  rights 
which  were  their  inheritance.  It  he 
was  unwilling  to  .recur  to  the  sword 
like  their  ancestors,  still  he  thought 
the  people  of  England  ought  to  come 
forward  in  a  body  and  petition.  Let 
an  appeal  be  made  to  the  prince  re¬ 
gent  :  he  is  too  well  informed  to  sepa¬ 
rate  his  interest  from  that  of  the  peo- 
‘  pie,— he  has  the  example  before  him 
of  a  John,  a  Charles,  and  a  James.  As 
for  petitioning  the  House  of  Commons 
to  reform  themselves,  the  idea  was 
contemptible  and  ridiculous.  Why, 
they  might  as  well  think  that  a  male¬ 
factor  would  put  the  halter  round  his 
own  neck,  and  drive  the  cart  from  un¬ 
der  him,  as  think  that  the  House  of 
Commons  would  reform  themselves. 
157  individuals  returned  a  majority  to 
that  house ;  the  names  of  those  157 
ought  to  be  published,  that  the  people 
on  the  day  of  trial  might  know  whom 
they  had  to  look  to,  and  that  their 
properties  might  one  day  be  made  an¬ 
swerable  for  the  national  debt.  The 
House  of  Commons  had  had  the  voting 
of  the  national  expenditure,  and  it  was 
therefore  just  that  they  should  be  an¬ 
swerable  for  the  national  debt.  They 
had  voted  the  public  money  not  only 
to  themselves,  but  to  their  pimps  and 
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parasites.  What  had  the  public  to  do 
with  the  national  debt 

Something  specific  had  been  called 
for,  and  this  was  specific  enough  !  The 
committee  who  managed  the  business 
of  the  meeting  had  wished  to  prevent 
such  explosions,  and  to  keep  up  an  ap¬ 
pearance  of  unanimity.  But  this  was 
impossible  among  such  discordant  and 
tu^ulent  materids.  Mr  Wolseley  re¬ 
newed  the  attack  upon  the  Whigs, 
asking  what  they  had  done  for  the  li¬ 
berties  of  the  country.  Mr  Byng,'  who 
would  never  have  attended  such  an 
assembly  if  he  had  not  had  his  eye 
to  the  Brentford  hustings,  and  who 
had  felt  himself  sufficiently  uncomfort¬ 
able  during  these  proceedings,  said  he 
must  now  attend  his  place  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  **  He  was  afraid 
that  differences  had.  prevailed  in  the 
committee,  and  he  was  sorry  to  see 
something  like  a  direct  attack  upon 
individuals.  As  a  Whig,  he  felt  it  his 
duty  to  be  forgiving ;  he  did  not  wish 
to  quarrel  with  a  man  because  he  dif¬ 
fered  with  him  in  political  and  reli¬ 
gious  subjects  :  the  enemy  would  van¬ 
quish  them  if  they  did  not  unite.  And 
he  wished  something  like  a  specific 
plan  had  been  brought  forward,  that 
the  country  might  have  a  pledge  from 
them  of  their  principles.”  Upon  this 
Mr  Wolseley  rose  and  affirmed,  “  that 
Mr  Byng  had  now  made  a  different 
statement  from  what  he  had  done  at 
his  own  table,  where  he  had  heard  him 
approve  of  bringing  foiward  no  decla¬ 
ration  of  principles  at  present.”  Mr 
Byng  replied,  he  had  never  to  his 
recollection  seen  the  gentleman  before, 
and  must  beg  leave  to  withdraw  from 
a  meeting,  where  there  were  persons 
who  so  far  forgot  what  was  due  to  de¬ 
corum  and  propriety.”  The  meeting 
now  became  noisy ;  there  was  loud 
hissing,  the  chair  was  called  upon,  and 
Sir  J.  Throckmorton  stated  he  had  a 
printed  paper,  in  which  it  was  agreed 
that  no  specific  plan  was  to  be  brought 


forward,  and  to  this  Mr  Byng  had 
agreed.  Mr  Byng  disclaimed  anp 
such  intention,  and  saying  that  his 
opinion,  such  as  it  was,  would  be 
found  to  have  been  a  tolerably  steady 
one,  withdrew.  The  meeting,  after  a 
flourishing  speech  from  Mr  North- 
more,  the  author  of  Washington,  pass¬ 
ed  their  resolutions,  dined  together, 
drank  their  toasts,  in  which  not  one 
wish  was  breathed  for  the  Spaniards 
and  Portugueze,  nor  for  the  cause  of 
England,  nor  her  army  nor  her  navy, 
and  then  separated,  the  cooler  part  of 
them  heartily  sorry  that  they  had  met, 
and  some  of  them  perhaps  somewhat 
thewiser  for  what  had  passed.  Danton, 
affording  in  his  death  a  more  instruc- 
tive  lesson  than  in  his  life,  said  of  his 
fellow  revolutionists  a  little  before  he 
ascended  the  scaffold,  that  they  were 
such  brethren  as  Cain.  In  France  this 
was  discovered  too  late ;  our  reformers, 
who  have  taken  no  warning  from  the 
tragedy  of  their  neighbours,  may  pro¬ 
fit  by  this  little  rehearsal  among  them¬ 
selves. 

The  temper  of  the  more  violent,— 
the  sans-culotterie  of  the  party,  shewed 
itself  more  openly  at  an  anniversary 
dinner,  in  commemoration  of  the  ac- 

auittals  in  1794.  At  this  meeting,  after 
le  King  had  been  drank  in  solemn 
silence,  (the  chairman  deeming  that 
the  most  decent  way  of  honouring  the 
toast,)  the  Prince  Regent,  with  much 
applause,  and  the  Rights  of  Man, 
with  three  times  three  ;  Lord  Erskine 
followed,  as  the  able  and  successful 
counsel  of  the  prisoners,  and  the  pre¬ 
sent  Attorney-General,  having  been 
his  colleague  on  that  memorable  oc¬ 
casion.  The  chairman  proposed  this 
standing  toast  in  a  new  form,  giving 
The  late  Vicary  Gibbs,  Esq.,”  and 
observing  that  there  was  nothing  more 
pleasing  to  the  imagination  than  the 
act  of  calling  back  to  our  recollection 
departed  worth.  This  bitter  sarcasm 
was  in  good  manners  as  well  as  good 
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taste.  Mr  Hunt,  who  had  distinguish* 
ed  himself  at  the  general  meeting,  rose 
upon  this,  and  delivered  a  speech  vitn* 
perative  against  Sir  Vkiryfi  which  he 
concluded  by  saying,  **  that  his  face 
would  admirably  grace  a  lamp-post.** 
This  happy  allusion  to  the  first  rashion 
of  revolutionary  murders  in  France 
was  reproved  by  the  chairman,  who 
qualifi^  his  reproof,  however,  by  ob¬ 
serving,  that  it  was  not  fitting  to  com- 
'  bine  in  words  the  darkest  head  and 
the  blackest  heart  with  the  light  of  a 
lamp-post.  Another  gentleman  then 
reproved  the  chairman ;  some  defended 
the  one  side,  some  the  other.  Mr 
Hunt  asked,  where  was  the  harm  of 
his  language?  He  thought  what  he  had 
said,  and  thought  also  that  the  coun¬ 
tenance  to  whicm  he  had  alluded  would 
look  well  on  the  pillory. — A  scene  of 
confusion  and  uproar  ensued,  to  the  dis¬ 
gust  of  the  better  part  of  the  reformers 
themselves.  The  ablest  and  most  re¬ 
spectable  of  their  journalists  disclaim¬ 
ing  all  participation  in  the  ferocious 
spirit  which  had  manifested  itself  at 
tMir  dinner,  admitted,  that  as  the  meet¬ 
ing  had  done  no  credit  to  the  cause  of 
reform,  it  must  of  course  do  it  injury; 
**  for,’*  said  he,  “  let  the  reformists, 
as  well  as  other  accused  bodies,  say 
what  thev  will  about  the  difference  of 
use  and  aouse,  and  of  a  good  cause  and 
its  corruption,  there  ever  was,  and  ever 
will  be,  sometimes  with  justice  too,  a 
summary  mode  of  arguing  from  pro¬ 
fession  to  practice.** 

In  all  their  own  measures  the  re¬ 
formists  exposed  and  weakened  them- 
selves ;  but  an  occasion  was  afforded 
them  in  the  course  of  the  year  for  which 
they  claimed  a  triumph,  though  they 
were  no  other  way  concerned  in  it  than 
as  they  had  contributed  by  misrepre¬ 
sentation  to  excite  an  alarm,  as  extraor¬ 
dinary  as  it  was  groundless,  in  a  better 
part  of  the  community.  About  the 
middle  of  the  session,  Lord  Sidtnoutk 


brought  in  his  long-projected 
bill  respecting  the  dissenting  May  9. 
preachers.  **  No  man,**  he 
said,  **  more  than  himself  respected 
the  rights  given  to  dissenters  by  the 
Acts  of  Toleration  ;  but  all  classes  of 
the  dissenters,  as  well  as  the  members  of 
the  established  church,  were  interested 
in  removing  those  abuses  against  which 
this  bill  was  directed  ;  for  in  the  pro¬ 
per  exercise  of  religious  duties  was  in¬ 
volved  the  dignity,  the  honour,  and 
the  sanctity  of  religion  itself.  If  their 
lordships  would  turn  their  attention  to 
the  terms  of  the  Toleration  Acts,  they 
would  find  that  the  appointments  of 
ministers  and  teachers  of  religion  were 
made  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  true 
intent  of  those  statutes ;  in  a  mode  in¬ 
jurious  to  society,  and  such  as  was  con* 
demned  by  every  enlightened  dissent¬ 
er.  From  the  communication  he  had 
had  with  that  respectable  class  of  men, 
he  knew  it  was  contrary  to  their  ideas 
that  a  person  should  thus  take  upon 
himself  the  assumption  that  he  was 
competent  to  become  the  religious  in¬ 
structor  of  others.  Such  was  ue  mode 
generally  pursued  on  this  occasion,  that 
any  person,  however  depraved,  how¬ 
ever  ignorant  and  illiterate,  whether 
descending  from  a  chimney  or  a  pillory, 
if  he  appeared  at  the  quarter  sessions, 
and  clumed  to  take  the  oath  of  allegi¬ 
ance  to  his  sovereign  and  that  against 
popery,  and  made  the  necessary  decla¬ 
ration,  he  was  entitled  to,  and  could  de¬ 
mand  a  certificate,  although  there  was 
no  proof  of  his  fitness  to  preach,  or  of 
his  having  any  congregation  requiring 
his  ministerial  services.  Thus  the  im¬ 
munities  granted  by  these  acts  were  in 
a  number  of  instances  claimed  and  en¬ 
joyed  by  individuals,  to  the  greater 
burden  of  the  rest  of  their  fellow-sub¬ 
jects.  Down  to  1802,  one  of  those  im¬ 
munities  was  an  exemption  from  mili- 
tary  services  ;  and  to  this  time,  from 
serving  on  juries,  and  other  civilduties. 
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which  were  fhiced  upon  other  mem. 
bert  of  society.  The  object  of  his  bill 
wu,  to  procure  a  clear  declaration  of 
the  law,  to  remove  the  erroneous  inter* 
pretation  adopted  by  magistrates  in 
general,  and  to  prevent  improper  per* 
sons  from  their  own  assumption  taking 
upon  them  an  office  of  all  others  the 
most  important  toawell  regulated  com* 
munity.  There  were  persons  claiming 
these  certificates,  who  were  coblers,  tail¬ 
ors,  pigdrovers,  and  chimney  sweepers. 
He  was  not  wishing  to  alter  the  Act 
of  Toleration,  but  to  provide  that  per¬ 
sons  applying  should  not  be  entitled  to 
their  certificate,  unless  they  had  one 
signed  by  six  reputable  housekeepers  of 
the  persuasion  to  which  he  belonged. 
With  respect  to  intellectual  qualifica¬ 
tions,  though  it  was  a  matter  also  of 
great  importance,  he  should  not  in  the 
least  interfere.  But  he  did  think  it  in¬ 
cumbent  that  such  persons  should  not 
act  upon  their  own  assumption  of  their 
own  competency,  without  any  proof  of 
their  being  proper  to  be  so  appointed 
*>y  a  certain  number  of  their  own  sect. 
There  was  also  required  more  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  established  church.  If  it 
was  a  vital  part  of  the  constitution,  it 
deserved  their  most  anxious  solicitude, 
for  whatever  towers  of  strength  they 
might  erect  in  the  country,  their  se¬ 
curity  depended  upon  the  firmness  of 
their  foundation.  But  if  this  part  of 
our  national  constitution  was  not  bet¬ 
ter  attended  to,  we  should  be  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  having  a  nominal  established 
church,  and  a  sectarian  people.  In 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  the  necessi¬ 
ty  of  erecting  more  churches  occupied 
the  attention  of  parliament  ;  and  it 
was  at  length  ordered,  that  50  new 
churches  should  be  erected  in  the  me¬ 
tropolis.  There  had  been  only  10 
built  in  pursuance  of  those  proceed¬ 
ings,  and  since  that  time  the  popula¬ 
tion  and  the  buildings  had  increased  to 
twice  the  extent  of  those  which  indu¬ 
ced  the  House  ot  Comnagus  to  agree. 


in  bad  times,  that  there  was  «  ne¬ 
cessity  to  build  50  i  therefore,  upon 
the  same  reasoning,  there  was  now  a 
necessity  to  build  100.  Respecting 
pluralities  also,  once  he  thought  they 
were  only  to  be  found  in  the  bands  of 
poor  individuals ;  but  he  was  sorry  to 
say  that  they  were  only  to  be  found 
amongst  the  higher  beneficed  clergy.*’ 
Lord  Sidmouth  concluded  by  again 
solemnly  disclaiming  any  intention  of 
adopting  measures  of  intolerance.— 
Lord  Holland  said  **  he  would  not  act 
so  irregularly  as  to  oppose  the  first 
reading  of  the  bill ;  but  he  thought  it 
right  to  state  that  he  could  not  agree 
to  the  measure  thus  proposed,  for  the 
bill  proceeded  upon  an  opinion  that 
it  was  only  by  the  permission  of  go¬ 
vernment  that  persons  were  entitled  to 
preach  those  religious  opinions  which 
they  held  ;  now  he  was  of  opinion  that 
every  person  had  a  right  to  preach 
those  religious  doctrines  which  he  con- 
Bcientiouuy  believed.  He  regretted 
that  the  noble  viscount  had  spolten  in¬ 
vidiously  of  persons  in  inferior  stations 
of  life  becoming  preachers,  for  surely 
they  were  fully  as  well  entitled  to 
preach  what  they  believed  as  those 
who  enjoyed  the  rich  endowments  of 
the  church;  and  he  regretted  also  that 
the  subject  should  have  been  touched 
at  all,  for  it  could  only  tend  to  excite 
dissentions.  No  case  had  been  made 
out  which  called  for  the  interference 
of  parliament.  The  exemptions  which 
were  complained  of  could  only  apply 
to  a  few  persons,  and  it  was  better 
that  they  should  have  these  than  that 
parliament  should  run  the  risk  of  ex¬ 
citing  that  alarm  which  must  be  caused 
by  meddling^vith  theToleration  Act.” 
Lord  Holland  alluded  then  to  what 
Lord  Sidmouth  had  said  of  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  increasing  the  number  of 
churches,  saying,  that  though  fie  kad 
no  objection  to  a  grant  of  parliament 
forthat  purpose,  bethought  the  church 
iuelf  ought  to  be  called  upon  to  coa- 
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tribute  to  an  ol)|ect  in  which  iu  owa 
interests  were  so  materially  involved. 

The  bill  required,  where  the  appli* 
cant  preacher  was  appointed  to  a  se> 
parate  congregation,  the  certificate  of 
a  certain  number  of  reputable  house¬ 
holders  of  that  congregation  to  his  ap- 
pomtment ;  if  he  was  not  appointed  to 
any  separate  congregation,  then  it  re¬ 
quired  a  certificate  from  a  like  number 
of  housekeepers  of  his  own  persuasion 
that  he  was  **  a  person  of  sober  life 
and  conversation,  and  of  sufficient  abi- 
li^  and  fitness  to  preach  or  teach  and 
officiate  as  a  dissenting  minister.”  A 
further  certificate  was  required  from 
some  qualified  minister  of  the  same 
sect,  that  the  applicant  had  been  by 
them  **  appointed  or  admitted  ”  as  a 
probationer  for  the  exercise  of  the  mi¬ 
nisterial  functions.  In  this  part  of  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  there  is  a  remark¬ 
able  oversight ;  for  two  out  of  the 
three  denominations  of  orthodox  dis¬ 
senters  hold  the  necessity  of  election 
^  the  people  to  the  pastoral  office. 
These  denominations  therefore,  as  was 
well  pointed  out,*  would,  by  the  oper¬ 
ation  of  this  bill,  in  process  of  time 
have  been  deprived  either  of  their  pri- 
viWe  of  election  or  of  their  ministers. 

The  bill  itself  was  of  so  little  mo¬ 
ment,  and  the  points  to  which  it  re¬ 
lated  of  so  little  general  interest,  that 
the  great  body  of  the  public  gave  no 
heed  to  it,  and  were  hardly  aware  that 
any  such  measure  was  before  parlia¬ 
ment.  ykbout  a  week  afterwards.  Lord 
Sidmouth  moved  for  the  second  read¬ 
ing.  Earl  Stanhope  urged  the  im¬ 
propriety  of  suffering  such  a  bill  to 
pass  through  its  principal  stage  after 
so  short  an  interval  and  in  a  thin  house. 
*'  A  considerable  interval,”  he  said, 
*'  ought  to  be  allowed,  in  order  that 
the  measure  might  be  more  generally 
considered  throughout  the  country, 

*  Literary  Panorama  for  July,  1811. 
Amongst  Uie  English  magasines. 


and  that  those  who  were  affected  by 
it  might  have  time  to  lay  their  senti¬ 
ments  before  parliament.”  Earl  Grey 
also  required  time  for  those  numerous 
and  highly  respectable  classes  whom 
the  bill  concerned  to  petition  the  house. 
**  It  was  highly  important,”  he  said, 
**  that  the  bill  should  undergo  the  full¬ 
est  discussion  and  examination,  not 
only  with  regard  to  its  own  provisions, 
but  in  the  view  that  it  might  lead,  to 
future  violations  of  the  Toleration  Act. 
He  regretted  that  the  measure;  had 
been  brought  forward  at  all,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  that  it  had  been  brought  for¬ 
ward  at  a  season  when  so  many  cir¬ 
cumstances  required  that  religious  dis- 
sentions  should,  if  possible,  be  prevent¬ 
ed  ;  and  he  wished  Lord  Sidmouth  to 
postpone  it,  not  merely  for  a  few  days, 
blit  till  the  next  session,  because  ia 
many  parts  of  the  country,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  in  that  part  with  which  he  was 
pecubarly  connected,  and  where  there 
were  many  sectaries,  they  had  not  had 
time  to  consider  the  proposed  regula¬ 
tions.”  Lord  Sidmouth  consented  to 
postpone  the  second  reading  till  the 
Tuesday  following,  when  the  third 
would  otherwise  have  taken  place ;  but 
with  respect  to  the  sentiments  of  those 
who  were  likely  to  be  affected  by  the 
bill,  he  had  conversed  with  several  q£ 
those  persons,”  he  said,  '*  who  appro¬ 
ved  of  the  measure.  Nor  were  there 
any  who  could  justly  complain  of  ita 
being  unexpected,  since  it  was  well 
known  that  for  two  successive  sessions 
he  had  expressly  given  notice  of  his 
intentions.” 

Some  indication  of  a  stir  on  the  part 
of  the  dissenters  had  alieady  appeared; 
but  Lord  Sidmouth  was  not  yet  aware 
of  the  ferment  which  he  had  occasion¬ 
ed.  It  is  less  melancholy  to  behold  the 
passion  which  communities  of  men  will 
sometimes  bestow  on  trifles,  than  the 

This  journal  stands  deservedly  very  hi||li 
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utter  apathy  with  which  they  too  oftea  thia  meaaute  was  tq^ing ;  the  alarm 
regard  the  deepest  interests  of  huma*  which  it  excited  was  #eiy  great.  He 
nity, — but  the  contemplation  is  not  less  suggested  therefore  to  his  noble  friend 
humiliating.  Never,  in  the  history  of  the  propriety  of  withdrawing  the  bill.” 
Great  Britain,  or.perhaps  of  the  world,  Lord  Sidmouth  replied,  that  he  felt 
were  such  sudden  and  extraordinary  very  forcibly  the  importance  which 
exertions  made  upon  so  slight  an  occa-  must  be  attached  to  this  advice,  know, 
sion.  Committees  started  up  to  procure  ing  especially,  as  he  did,  -that  it  was 
petitions ; — a  single  agent  ordered  five  the  opinion  of  government :  still  he 
thousand  skinsof  parchment,  two  thou,  did  not  think  a  case  had  been  made 
sand  of  which  were  fairly  engrossed,  out  sufficient  to  induce  him  to  with, 
and  three  thousand  ruled  with  red  lines  draw  the  bill.  If  it  were  allowed  to 
by  a  machine ; — one  committee  pro-  go  into  a  committee,  everything  which 
cured  three  hundred  and  sixty  peti-  had  given  rise  to  misinterpretation  and 
tions  in  eight  and  forty  hours,  from  misconception  might  be  remedied.**— 
congregations  within  a  hundred  and  He  was  proceeding  to  explain  the  ob. 
twenty  miles  of  the  metropolis, — an>  ject  of  the  bill,  when  Earl  G're^  spoke 
other  received  two  hundred  and  fifty-  to  order,  the  regular  course  being  first 
six  ; — above  six  hundred  were  pre*  to  hear  the  petitions ;  at  tiie  same 
sented  to  the  House  of  Lords,  contain-  time  he  expressed  his  perfect  convic- 
ing  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  sig-  tion  of  the  goodness  of  Lord  Sid- 
natures, — a  hundred  andtwentyarrivra  mouth*s  intentions,  however  much  he 
toq  late  for  presentation  ; — ^the  piles  of  might  differ  with  him  in  opinion, 
parchment  hurly  obstructed  the  lobby  Earl  Stanhope  then  brought  for- 
of  the  house,  and  between  two  and  ward  the  first  division  of  petitions, 
three  hours  were  occupied  in  present-  which  had  been  intrusted  to  his  care, 
ing  them.  The  expences  of  this  extra.  Lord  Holland  charged  with  the  se* 
ordinary  movement  have  been  estima-  cond,  saying,  they  would  shew  that 
ted  at  about  700(fi.  *  the  people  of  this  country  were  not 

When  the  house  met  on  so  ignorant  of  the  nature  and  charac- 
May  21.  the  appointed  day,  and  Earl  ter  of  a  bill  brought  into  parliament. 
Stanhope  began  to  fire  off  as  not  to  see  and  appreciate  its  conse- 
the  battery  of  petitions.  Lord  Liver-  quences  on  their  civil  or  their  religious 
pool  rose,  not  to  oppose  laying  the  liberty.  Earl  Moira,  the  Earl' of  Lau- 
petitions  on  the  table,  but  to  save  the  derdale,  the  Earl  of  Rosslyn,  and  Earl 
time  of  the  house.  **  He  was  perfectly  Grey,  followed  with  their  respective 
convinced,**  he  said,  that  L^ird  Sid-  bodies.  Lord  Erskine  brought  up  the 
mouth  had  brought  forward  his  bill  rear  with  200  ;  and  the  Marquis  of 
from  the  best  motives,  and  that  the  Lansdowne  advanced  with  a  reserve  of 
object  o^  the  bill  had  been  much  mis-  another  hundred.  Lord  Sidmouth, 
conceived:  it  ought  however  to  be  however,  stood  his  ground  against  their 
considered  whether  the  object  in  view  whole  formidahle  array.  **  He  would 
was  equivalent  to  the  inconvenience  make  no  other  remark  on  the'petitions,** 
arising  from  the  agitation  which  it  had  he  said,  **  than  that  he  readily  suppo- 
excited.  If  there  were  one  subject  sed  that  the  petitioners  sincerely  belie- 
more  than  another  in  which  it  sras  im-  ved  what  they  expressed  respecting  the 
politic  for  the  legislature  to  interfere  bill :  great  misconception  and  appre- 
without  a  real  and  absolute  necessity,  hension  had  gone  forth  concerning  it, 
it  was  on  any  thing  connected  with  and  he  might  add  great  misrepresenta- 
religion.  The  good  to  be  obtained  by  tion.  It  seemed  to  be  thought  that 
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some  change  was  intended  in’our  tole¬ 
ration  laws.  But  the  object  of  the 
bill  was  merely  to  give  uniformity  to 
the  two  acts  on  which  our  system  of 
toleration  was  founded ;  not  to  exclude 
any  class  of  dissenters,  but  to  compre¬ 
hend  all,  according  to  the  spirit  and 
meaning  of  those  acts.  This  was  its 
sole  purpose.  He  was  led  to  propose 
it  from  knowing  what  'was  and  is 
the  prevalent  mode  of  executing  those 
acts.  He  lamented  to  think  that  any 
ignorant  person  of  depraved  morals 
should  be  able,  by  taking  the  oath  of 
allegiance,  by  making  the  declaration 
against  popery,  and  smiscribing  to  cer¬ 
tain  articles  of  the  church,  declaring 
himself,  under  the  19th  of  the  present 
king,  a  Christian  and  protestant,  and  a 
believer  that  the  Old  and  Now  Testa¬ 
ments  contained  the  revealed  will  of 
God,  to  claim  his  licence;  that  this 
certificate  should  enable  him  to  preash 
any  where  any  doctrines  Ke  pleased; 
and  that  this  did,  in  fact,  till  1802, 
exempt  him  from  many  civil  and  from 
all  military  services.  He  could  state 
information  from  many  magistrates  of 
numerous  applications  at  quarter  ses¬ 
sions,  evidently  to  obtain  these  exemp¬ 
tions.  Feeling  the  abuses  that  were 
committed,  learning  the  opinions  of 
enlightened  men,  and  the  practice  of 
many  respectable  magistrates  on  this 
subject,  he  had  felt  it  necessary  to 
bring  the  consideration  of  it  before 
parliament ;  and  he  had  stated  in  June, 
1809,  that  he  intended  to  do  nothing 
but  what  was  with  a  view  to  secure 
the  toleration  of  protestant  dissenters^ 
as  well  as  the  support  of  the  church 
of  England,  of  which  he  gloried  in 
being  a  member.  He  had  sought  far¬ 
ther  information,  and  even  communi¬ 
cations  with  various  dissenters.  From 
some  of  them  he  had  received  volunta¬ 
ry  communications,  and  with  others 
he  had  had  conversation  ;  and  though 
many  wished  he  should  take  no  share 
in  the  business,' few  objected  to  the 
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measure  he  proposed.  '  They  thought 
merely,  that  though  the  measure  was 
innocent,  yet  that  it  might  excite  in 
other  quarters  a  disposition  to  intro¬ 
duce  into  it  objectionable  clauses* 
Every  class  of  dissenting  preachers* 
in  fact,  who  had  separate  congrega¬ 
tions,  were  left  by  this  bill  in  the  same 
state  as  before,  with  the  removal  of  all 
sorts  of  impediments,  and  the  magis¬ 
trate  would  know  better  what  was  his 
duty  on  such  subjects.  What  better 
mode  of  attestation  could  there  be  than 
that  of  several  persons  of  the  congre¬ 
gation  for  those  who  sought  for  licen¬ 
ces  ?  As  to  the  question  of  substantial 
and  reputable  householders,  or  house¬ 
holders  merely,  that  was  a  consideration 
for  the  committee.  There  was  no  other 
regulation  but  to  relieve  them  from 
different  practices  at  different  quarter 
sessions.  The  second  point  applied  to 
such  as  had  no  separate  congregations. 
He  did  not  expect  to  meet  with  any 
difficulty  on  this  subject  from  the  quar¬ 
ter  whence  it  arose.  It  would  be  a 
farce  to  talk  of  toleration,  he  confess¬ 
ed,  and  at  the  same  time  to  exclude 
this  class  of  persons  from  the  rights  al¬ 
lowed  to  ower  protestant  dissenters* 
though  he  knew  they  had  often  given 
great  pain  and  vexation  to  many  most 
excellent  and  meritorious  beneficed 
clergymen.  Yet  he  must  in  candour 
admit,  that  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
people  would,  through  our  own  unpar¬ 
donable  and  abominable  neglect,  be 
deprived  of  all  moral  and  religious 
instruction,  were  it  not  for  the  servi¬ 
ces  of  these  persons.  Millions  in  this 
country  were  indebted  to  them  for 
their  teligious  instruction.  We  were 
not  at  liberty  to  withhold  the  only 
means  ,  of  moral  and  religious  know¬ 
ledge.  He  had  not,  therefore,  exclu¬ 
ded  such  persons. — The  third  point  of 
his  bill  related  to  probationers.  He 
had  proposed  that  six  persons  should 
sign  their  belief  of  the  sober  and  ex¬ 
emplary  life,  of  the  capacity,  kc.  of 
t  M 
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the  indiridiuJ.  What  test  could  be 
more  moderate  ?  His  object  was  to  fol¬ 
low  up  the  principles  of  the  toleration 
laws,  which  never  meant  that  any  per¬ 
son  should  assume  to  himself  the  pri¬ 
vilege  of  a  preacher  and  teacher,  and 
exercise  such  important  functions  with¬ 
out  some  attestations.  He  confessed 
he  did  confidently,  but  as  he  had  found 
vainly,  expect  that  he  should  have  had 
the  consent  of  all  sects  anddescriptions, 
who  felt  what  was  due  to  the  purity, 
nnctity,  and  dignity  of  religion.  All 
he  was  apprehensive  of  was,  that  some 
fnendsto  the  established  church  might 
think  the  bill  would  be  inefficient  for 
what  was  requisite  ;  but  he  never 
thought  that  any  protestant  dissenter 
would  consider  it  inconsistent  with  the 
wise  and  just  enactments  of  the  tolera¬ 
tion  laws.  No  man  should  be  placed 
by  him  in  an  unpleasant  situation  by  his 
stating  his  name,  though  there  were 
noble  lords  present  who  knew  what  in¬ 
formation  he  had  received.  From  the 
Itinerant  Methodists,  of  whom  he  did 
not  wish  to  speak  disrespectfully,  he 
had  grounds  on  which  he  expected 
their  approbation.  Objections  had 
been  started  by  Lord  Holland,  who 
teemed  to  think  that  any  man  had  a 
right  to  take  on  himself  the  office  of 
teacher  on  making  the  declarations, 
&c.,  and  that  it  was  not  a  question  for 
the  legislature  tatake  up.  This  opi¬ 
nion  was  utterly  inconsistent  with  the 
meaning  of  the  T oleration  Act,  which, 
right  or  wrong,  was  a  measure  of  con¬ 
dition.  He  never  could  agree  to  those 
broad  principles,  which  never  existed 
in  any  age  or  in  any  country. 

The  priesthood,”  he  continued, 
**  an  office  to  which  such  importance 
had  been  attached  in  all  times  and  in 
all  countries,  had  never  been  assumed, 
but  conferred.  He  was  not  so  read  in 
the  sacred  writings  as  he  ought  to  be, 
and  could  touch  on  them  only  with 
great  deference.  But  hehad  read,  <  Lay 
hands  suddenly  on  no  man  and  also. 


that  persons  chosen  for  such  situations 
should  be  *  of  good  report.*  He 
could  not  think  of  the  argument  taken 
from  the  low  condition  of  those,  who, 
in  earlier  days,  received  their  divine 
missions,  as  applicable  to  the  present 
times,  and  as  giving  authority  to  the 
persons  he  had  alluded  to,  to  lay  their 
claims  to  divine  influence,  without  any 
attestations  of  their  character  and 
qualifications.  The  early  ages  of  the 
church  shewed  that  purity  of  charac¬ 
ter  was  held  indispensable  to  him  who 
attempted  to  enter  into  the  solemn  of¬ 
fices  of  the  priesthood.** 

Lord  Sidmouth  then  adverted  to  some 
of  the  abuses  which  prevailed  under 
theexistirtg  practice.  **  In  one  instance, 
a  person  who  could  neither  read  or  write 
applied  for  a  certificate.  One  of  the 
magistrates  enquired  if  he  could  sign 
his  name ;  his  reply  was,  he  did  not 
come  there  »o  write.  The  magistrate 
told  him  if  he  would  read  the  act  he 
would  find  what  was  required,  and  he 
asked  him  to  read  aloud.  To  this  the 
applicant  answered,  he  did  not  come 
there  to  read.  He  was  then  interro. 
gated  if  he  could  write  ?  his  reply  was. 
No  ;  he  was  not  ashamed  to  own  it. 
Could  he  read  ? — No.  The  magis¬ 
trate  observed  how  improper  it  was' 
for  him  to  claim  the  certificate,  who 
could  not  read  the  Bible,  the  doctrines 
of  which  he  was  about  to  preach  with¬ 
out  being  able  to  read  the  original.  To 
this  the  other,  with  an  unblushing 
countenance,  remarked,  that  the  ma- 

fistrate  knew  nothing  of  inspiration. 

t  was  thus  that  such  a  man  claimed 
and  procured  a  certificate,  b^  which 
he  freed  himself  from  every  avil  bur¬ 
den. 

“  In  the  whole  of  this  proceeding,** 
pursued  Lord  Sidmouth,  “  1  have  done 
nothing  which  I  would  not  have  done 
if  I  had  been  a  dissenter  myself.  If 
there  be  any  objectionable  clauses  as 
they  now  stand,  they  may  easily  be 
amended  in  the  committee  ;  and  it  is 
12 
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my  wish  and  desire  that  the  house  will 
permit  me  to  proceed  to  a  committee, 
and  then  their  lordships  may  see  in 
what  state  the  bill  would  come  before 
them  for  a  third  reading.  The  reso¬ 
lutions  which  have  appeared  in  the 
public  papers  are  totaUy  opposite  to 
every  part  of  it.  There  is  one  which 
imputes  a  design  against  the  Tolera¬ 
tion  Act but  I  will  not  say  one  word 
with  respect  to  the  charity  from  whence 
this  imputation  proceeded.  I  plainly 
perceive  that  there  is  a  disposition 
against  the  bill,  and  that  it  will  not 
Its.  Having  stated  my  sentiments, 
leave  it  to  disposed  of  as  may  be 
thought  proper.  If  any  motion  be 
made  by  others,  I  will  throw  no  obsta- 
de  in  its  way,  satisfying  myself  with 
the  conscientious  discharge  of  my  duty ; 
because  I  have  throughout  been  actu¬ 
ated  by  a  wish  to  render  a  benefit  to 
the  dissenters  in  general,  by  instituting 
a  measure  intended  to  promote  the  ho¬ 
nour,  the  dignity,  and  the  sanctity  of 
religion.”  He  then  concluded  by 
moving  the  second  reading. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  then 
rose.  “  After  the  bill,”  he  said,  “  had 
received  the  sanction  of  the  leaders  of 
the  different  sects,  as  Lord  Sidmouth 
had  stated,  it  was  with  extreme  sur¬ 
prise  he  saw  the  flood  of  petitions 
against  it  which  had  that  night  been 
Mured  into  their  Lordships’  House, 
with  respect  to  the  difference  of  opi¬ 
nions  OB  religious  subjects  in  the  Chris¬ 
tian  church,  he  observed  that  the  basis 
of  Christianity  was  the  Bible,  and  he 
held  those  to  be  the  most  orthodox 
Christians  who  adhered  the  most  strict¬ 
ly  to  the  doctrines  laid  down  in  that 
Mcred  volume.  It  was  the  duty  of 
ill  mankind  to  study  it,  and  its  inter¬ 
pretation  was  confined  to  no  particular 
Kct.  To  use  coercion  in  compelling 
uniformity  was  not  only  impolitic,  but 
while  man  was  constituted  as  man,  it 
would  be  impracticable.  The  very 
basis  of  toleration  depended  on  abstain¬ 


ing  from  the  attempt.  That  basis  would 
never  be  infringed  by  the  church  of 
England,  if  that  church  endured  in  its 
existing  form.  But  were  it  overturn¬ 
ed,  history  afforded  them  many  melan¬ 
choly  examples  of  the  direction  which 
religious  toleration  might  take.  This 
was  all  he  should  suggest  to  their  lord- 
ships  on  so  delicate  a  point  of  his  sub¬ 
ject.  As  for  the  bill  under  their  view^ 
It  appeared  to  him  to  embrace  two 
very  important  consideratrans,  of  ex¬ 
treme  interest  to  society  and  the  reli¬ 
gious  establishments  of  the  country. 
These  objects  were,  Ist,  To  unite 
and  dve  uniformity  to  the  three  acts 
already  in  existence ;  and,  2dly,  To 
render  the  dissenters  more  {cspectable* 
by  precluding  from  their  body  those 
who  Were  unworthy  to  belong  to  anr 
class  of  religious  instructors.  Of  both 
these  objects  he  approved,  as  they 
must  be  of  the  utmost  utility  to  the 
community,  and  highly  beneficial  to 
the  country.  But  as  the  disseiflerst 
who  at  first  approved  of  the  bill,  it 
now  appeared,  differed  from  it,  he  con¬ 
sidered  it  to  be  unwise  and  impolitic 
to  press  it  agmnst  their  inclination  or 
consent,  who,  it  must  be  allowed* 
were  the  best  judges  of  what  they  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  for  their  own  interests.** 
Lord  Erskine,  joining  too  much  in 
the  popular  clamour,  asserted  that  the 
bill  was  directly  rraugnant  to  the  spirit 
and  letter  of  the  Toleration  Act,  that 
palladium  of  religious  liberty,  and  that 
it  was  a  direct  repeal  of  its  most  im¬ 
portant  parts.  There  were  two  millions 
of  persons  in  the  situation  of  the  peti¬ 
tioners  of  this  bill  whom  he  recoU^ted 
in  the  bosom  of  the  church,  from  which 
they  were  driven  by  religious  persecu¬ 
tion.  He  called  on  their  lordstiips  not 
to  increase  that  persecution,  but  suffer 
all  Christians  to  joiii  in  promoting  the 
salvation  of  mankind,  and  he  moved 
that  the  bill  be  read  a  second  time  that 
day  six  months. — The  Lord  Chancellor 
defended  the  purport  of  the  bill|  but 
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thought  it  not  advisable  to  press  it  un> 
der  the  present  circumstances.  Lord 
Holland  argued  against  it  at  length,  in 
a  speech  where  good  feelings  and  libe¬ 
ral  opinions  l^'d  him  into  lax  reasoning 
and  untenable  propositions.  **  His  opi¬ 
nion,”  he  said,  *‘wa8,  that  all  those  who 
thought  it  their  duty  to  interpret  the 
Scriptures,  should  have  the  right  to 
ado^  their  own  mode  of  doing  so,  and 
that  this  bill  was  therefore  an  infrinee- 
ment  of  their  natural  rights.  He  did 
not  say,  that  if  they  preached  any  doc¬ 
trines  that  were  seditious  or  injurious 
to  any  class  of  the  community,  they 
were  not  properly  liable  to  punishment. 
Every  man  might  have  a  right  to  carry 
arms,  but  it  did  not  follow  that  every 
man  was  entitled  to  kill  whomsoever 
he  met }  nor  did  it  follow  because  the 
liberty  of  the  press  was  encouraged, 
that  every  sort  of  libel  was  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  with  impunity.  Every  man  had 
a  right  to  interpret  the  Scriptures  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  conscience  and  the  best 
of  his  judgment  ;  and  however  mean 
his  capacity  might  be,  if  he  thought 
he  perceived  what  was  the  intention  of 
the  Great  Author  of  the  Scriptures, 
it  was  his  duty  and  his  right  to  express 
his  sentiments. 

“  The  part  of  the  bill,”  he  continu¬ 
ed,  **  which  went  to  force  the  dissenting 
ministers  to  be  moral  after  the  fashion 
of  the  noble  viscount  was  new,  offen¬ 
sive,  and  tyrannical.  This  was  the  dis¬ 
tinct  meaning  of  the  noble  viscount. 
He  wonld  manufacture  the  dissenting 
ministers  into  precisely  such  men  as 
he  would  wish  to  have  preaching  to 
himself ;  but  this  was  not  the  species 
of  preacher  that  the  dissenters  chose. 
This  attempt  at  measuring  the  mora¬ 
lity  of  the  dissenting  minister  by  the 
noble  viscount's  private  conceptions, 
was  totally  opposed  to  the  principles  of 
the  Toleration  Act,  and  was  calculated 
to  be  eminently  offensive  and  vexatious- 
What  was  the  mode  of  qualification  i 
They  must  find  six  housekeepers  to 


vouch  for  their  morality.  And  who 
were  those  that  were  to  nave  the  power 
of  bringing  forward  six  honsek^ers 
to  speak  to  character,  or  who  was  to 
deny  to  the  dissenters  the  right  of  ha¬ 
ving  humble  men  for  their  teachers  i 
Suppose  five  hundred  paupers  chose  to 
hear  religion  from  the  mouth  of  a  man 
of  their  own  choosing  and  of  their  own 
class,  was  it  to  be  said,  that  the  desire 
was  beyond  what  might  be  permitted  ? 
and  where  was  this  teacher  to  find  his 
six  housekeeping  vouchers  ?  Or  was 
the  argument  to  be  persisted  in  by 
those  men  who  were  so  ready  to  boast 
of  their  attachment  to  religion,  and  to 
acknowledge  as  one  of  its  glories  that 
it  had  risen  by  the  labours  of  humble 
men,  not  merely  without  dependence 
on,  but  in  opposition  to  the  wealth, 
and  influence,  and  power  of  the  great 
of  this  world  ?  Yet  it  was  not  enough 
for  the  bill  that  the  dissenting  mini¬ 
ster  should  be  devout  aud  learned,  but 
that  he  should  be  proved  so  to  his  con¬ 
gregation.  How  ?  by  the  signatureof 
SIX  housekeepers.  Was  his  ordeal  to 
end  here  ?  No  ;  the  judgment  of  the 
six  housekeepers  was  to  be  revised  hy 
a  country  justice  before  the  dissenting 
congregation  could  be  secure  oT  the 
teaser  whom  they  had  originally  cho¬ 
sen  for  his  fitness.” 

Eaal  Stanhope  said,  **  he  never  felt 
more  pleasure  m  his  w'hote  parliamen- 
tary  Ine  than  he  had  done  on  this  very 
day}  it  was  at  the  immense  heap  of  peti¬ 
tions  then  strewed  upon  their  floor,  and 
piled  upon  their  table,  and  ail  against 
this  wretched  bill.  He  Eked  this,  bo 
causes  kind  of  silly  talk  had  been  going 
abroad  that  there  was  no  public.  He 
had  always  thought  otherwise.  And 
he  saw  to>day  that  there  was  a  public, 
and  a  public  opinion,  and  a  public  spi¬ 
rit,  He  saw  it  in  the  multitude  of 
petitions  sent  up  on  so  short  a  notice; 
and  he  was  r^oiced  to  find  that  pub¬ 
lic  alive,  active  and  energetic.  He 
would  not  talk  of  the  bill }'  that  wsi 
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dead  and  gone  ;  and  it  would  be  be> 
neatb  a  man  of  sense  to  quarrel  with 
the  carcase.  The  bill  was  declaratory 
as  well  as  active,  and  it  was  illegal  as 
well  as  either.  He  defied  all  the  law¬ 
yers  in  and  out  of  the  house  to  prove 
that  this  wretched  and  unfortunate  bill 
was  not  illegal.  He  would  not  con¬ 
descend  to  argue  every  point  of  it.  It 
was  unnecessary  to  argue  upon  what  was 
beyond  human  help.  It  was  all  over 
with  the  bill ;  its  hour  was  come  ;  the 
bill  was  dead  and  gone ;  but  he  must, 
however,  say  someuiipg  on  the  subject. 
He  hated  the  name  of  the  Toleration 
Act.  He  hated  the  word  toleration. 
It  was  a  beggarly,  narrow,  worthless 
word  ;  it  did  not  go  far  enough.  He 
hated  toleration,  because  he  loved  li¬ 
berty.  He  believed  he  might  say,  that 
he  was  one  of  those  who  had  read 
as  many  statutes  on  the  subject  of  re¬ 
ligion,  not  as  the  lawyers  only,  but, 
he  might  say,  as  my  lords  the  bishops. 
He  had  gone  through  them  with  r.  pro. 
fessional  man  by  his  side,  and  with^his 
had  abstracted  and  marked  off  300 
ws  about  religion  from  the  Statute 
Book  ;  and  he  ventured  to  assert  they 
were  of  such  a  nature  as  would  make 
their  lordships  disgusted  with  the  Sta- 
tnte  Book,  and  ashamed  of  their  an¬ 
cestors  who  could  have  enacted  them. 
An  act,  however,  was  passed  in  the  Ist 
of  Edward  6,  by  which  they  were  all 
shovelled  away  at  once  ;  and  justly  so ; 
for  what  need  had  religion  of  acts  of 
parliament  ?  Was  not  religion  capable 
of  standing  by  itself 
Lord  Sidmouth  at  this  called  out 
Hear !  hear  1  “  The  noble  viscount,” 
continued  Earl  Stanhope,  “  may  cry 
hear !  hear  !  but  is  it  not  true  i  If  he 
does  not  believe  it,  I  do.  Is  not  Ame. 
rica  religious  ?  Yet  there,  there  is  no 
established  religion  ;  there,  there  are 
no  tithes.  In  the  state  of  Connecti¬ 
cut,  if  any  man  gives  a  bond  to  a  cler¬ 


gyman,  no  suit  upon  it  can  be  enter¬ 
tained  in  a  court  of  justice  ;  and  foi  a 
good  reason,  because  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  clergyman  to  instruct  his  Bock, 
and  make  them  good  and  honest  men 
and  if  he  had  succeeded  in  doing  so, 
no  such  suit  would  have  been  necessa¬ 
ry;  but  on  the  other  hand,  having 
failed  to  perform  his  duty,  he  could 
have  no  right  to  be  rewarded.  If  the 
establishment  in  this  country  were  ne¬ 
ver  to  be  paid  till  they  made  the  peo¬ 
ple  honest,  many  of  them,  I  am  afraid, 
would  go  without  any  reward  what¬ 
ever.” 

The  dog,”  we  know,  “  will  have 
his  day,” — ^but  Lord  Stanhope  would 
not  have  had  his  day  so  long  if  there 
were  men  like  Warburton  or  Horsley 
upon,  the  bench,  ready  at  all  times  to 
detect  a  sophist  and  chastise  a  scomer. 
As  usual,  his  speech  remained  unan¬ 
swered  and  unnoticed  now.  Lord 
Buckinghamshire  rose  to  justify  the 
bill  and  Lord  Sidmouth  for  having 

Sosed  it,  saying  he  knew  that  hia 
£  friend,  while  preparing  it,  had 
received  such  communications  on  the 
subject  as  induced  him  to  believe  that 
he  was  conferring  a  boon  on  those  to 
whom  it  related. 

The  bill  was  of  course  thrown  out. 
It  was  upon  a  subject  not  worth  le¬ 
gislation,  and,  as  we  have  elsewhere* 
in  these  Annals  endeavoured  to  shew, 
not  within  its  reach ;  but  the  outcry 
which  was  raised  against  it  was  as  pre¬ 
posterous  as  it  was  extraordinary,  for 
the  bill  was  as  incapable  of  producing 
evil  as  good,  and  undoubtedly  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  the  best  intentions.  Lord 
Sidmouth  said  enough  to  shew  that 
there  was  a  mystery  concerning  it, 
which  has  never  as  yet  been  explained. 
Certain  it  is,  that  he  thought  he  was 
conferring  a  boon  upon  the  dissenters, 
and  that  he  believ^  himself  sure  of 
their  hearty  assent. 
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At  the  end  of  the  year  1802,  some 
resolutions  were  pass^  at  the  gene* 
ral  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Weweyan 
Methodists  in  the  London  circuit,  di¬ 
rected  to  the  same  object  as  Lord  Sid* 
mouth's  unlucky  bilL  The  preamble 
stated,  that  **  several  individuals  having 
obtained  privileges  under  the  Tolera* 
tion  Act,  had  abused  the  privilege  of 
such  licences,  by  claiming  exemption 
from  civil  and  military  omces,  to  the 
manifest  prejudice  of  their  fellow  citi* 
xens,  the  injury  of  the  state,  and  the 

Seat  scandal  of  religion  ;  the  meeting 
erefore,  in  order  as  far  as  was  in  their 
power  to  suppress  such  practices,  and 
to  prevent  improper  persons  from  be* 
coming  preachers,  lesolved,  that  if  any 
member  of  the  Methodist  society  with* 
in  their  circuit  should  apply  for  a  li¬ 
cense,  without  having  been  previously 
approved  as  a  preacher  by  the  quarterly 
meeting,  according  to  the  minutes  of 
conference  (which  form  their  canon 
law,)  he  should  be  expelled  the  socie* 
ty.  The  regularly  appointed  local 
preachers,  or  persons  who  preach  occa* 
sionally  and  follow  trades  or  other  call* 


ings,  were,**  they  said,  **  a  very  useful 
and  valuable  body  of  men  ;  but  as  they 
were  not  wholly  set  apart  for  the  office 
of  the  ministry,  it  was  not  considered 
to  be  consistent  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Toleration  Acts  that  they  should  claim 
any  advantage  fromthebcencesinques*' 
tion.”  Were  these  restdutions  passed 
in  anticipation  of  Lord  Sidmouth’s  in¬ 
tentions,  and  with  a  view  to  prevent 
any  interference  of  the  legislature  in 
their  concerns,  by  correcting  the  abuse 
upon  which  the  then  minister  had  fix¬ 
ed  his  eye  I  Or  was  there  afterwards 
an  understanding  between  his  lordship 
and  the  leading  members  of  the  Wes¬ 
leyan  oligarchy  ?  a  body  jealous  of 
the  democratical  preachers,  who  have 
repeatedly  struggled  against  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  conference,  and,  besides 
many  minor  separations,  produced  one 
great  schism  in  the  society.  All  that 
M  yet  known  is,  that  Lord  Sidmouth 
was  certainly  encouraged  in  his  attempt 
by  some  persons  among  the  dissenters, 
who,  when  the  hoe  and  cry  began, 
were  afraid  to  appear  in  his  support. 
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jfmerica.  Affair  of  the  Little  Belt.  Resi^tion  of  Mr  Smitk.  PuiGea- 
tions  of  that  Gentlemariy  and  of  Mr  Piacering.  Meeting  of  Cowrm  t 
Warltke  Resolutions.  Settlement  upon  the  Isle  cf  Tristans  da  Cunha.  Trasum 
actions  in  Martinique^  and  Guadatoupe.  Coronation  of  Christo]^  in  Ha^. 
State  of  Public  Feeling  in  the  smaller  Islands.  Crimes  of  Huggins  and 
Hodge.  Motion  to  introduce  the  British  Lavos  in  Trimdad.  Motion 
tpecting  Free  Labourers.  East  Indies.  Capture  of  Batavia. 

Thb  American  Congress  concluded  on  destroying ;  for  it  was  their  prind* 
their  session  with  two  acts  sufEciently  pie,  that  trade  is  the  root  ot  vice, 
indicative  of  the  foreign  and  domestic  This  principle  they  had  long  profess* 
policy  of  the  ruling  party.  They  re-  ed.  From  the  beginning  of  £e  federal 
fused  to  renew  the  charter  of  the  Na-  government,  they  had  advised  that  the 
tional  Bank,  and  they  passed  a  supple-  burthen  of  taxation  should  be  laid  up* 
mentary  Non*  Intercourse  Act,  which,  on  commerce ;  **.  Since,**  they  said,  **  if 
while  it  conceded  something  from  fear,  it  supported  the  burthen,  the  common- 
rather  than  favour,  to  the  manifest  in-  wealth  would  be  eased ;  and  if  it  failed 
terests  of  the  northern  states,  gave  under  it,  the  country  would  be  rid  of 
fresh  proof  of  their  hostile  dispositions  so  great  a  cause  of  political  eviL**  The 
toward  England.  By  this  act  all  goods  Americans,  however,  are  so  decidedly 
belonging  to  American  subjects,  which  a  commercial  people,  that  it  was  not 
had  b^n  shipped  from  England  before  possible  for  Mr  Madison  and  his  friends 
the  second  of  February  (^the  day  by  to  avow  that  this  was  the  principle  of 
which  Great  Britain  had  been  required  their  government ;  but  that  they  were 
to  revoke  her  Orders  in  Council,)  were  influenced  by  it  is  apparent;  ana  thus, 
admitted  ;  but  for  goods  the  property  while  they  acted  with  the  most  slaviA 
of  British  subjects,  shipped  before  that  subserviency  towards  Buonaparte,  they 
day,  bonds  were  to  be  given  to  the  deceived  themselves  into  the  belief  that 
full  amount,  and  those  bonds  forfeited  they  were  forwarding  the  views  of  their 
in  case  the  revocation  was  not  obtain-  own  philosophy.  The  tyrant  whom 
ed  :  the  former  prohibition  also  against  they  served  required  them  to  go  to 
entering  the  American  ports  was  re-  war  with  England ; 'and  this  also  was 
newed.  *  consistent  wiui  their  feelings  and  their 

The  National  Bank  was  an  establish-  system.  But  a  war  for  which  they 
ment  of  General  Hamilton’s,  the  friend  were  utterly  without  provocation,  and 
of  Washington,  and  himself  one  of  the  for  which  nothing  but  the  ingenuity 
wisest  of  %e  Americans  :  in  abolish-  of  malice  and  the  effrontery  ofHhction 
ing  this  institution,  the  ruling  party  at  could  discover  even  a  pretext,  could 
once  gratified  an  old  and  rancorous  spi-  not  be  commenced  immediately,  espc* 
lit  of  party  hatred,  and  aimed  a  blow  dally  as  it  was  the  interest  of  both 
at  commerce,  which  they  were  bent  up*  countries  to  be  at  peace,  and  as  the 
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British  gfovemment,  as  much  from  in> 
clination  as  from  policy,  was  disposed 
to  ciury  its  forbearance  to  the  utmost. 
All  the  stages  which  preceded  and  pre* 
ared  the  war  for  their  independence 
ad  been  gone  through.  Embargos, 
and  Non-Importation  Acts,  and  Inter- 
dictsb^  been  tried,  without  either  pro¬ 
voking  hostilities,  or  producing,  as 
some  of  these  wretched  politicians  ex¬ 
pected,  a  revolution  in  England.  The 
states  of  New  England,  who  had  been 
most  forward  in  separating  from  the 
mother  country,  were  now,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  these  pernicious  measures, 
most  averse  to  the  system  which  the 
president  was  pursuing.  But  Buo¬ 
naparte  and  Mr  Madison  had  determi¬ 
ned  upon  war.  It  was  therefore  ne¬ 
cessary  for  the  ruling  party  to  deceive 
their  own  countrymen  by  every  kind 
of  artifice  and  falsehood,  and  to  pro¬ 
voke  Great  Britain  by  every  species  of 
indignity,  insult,  and  outrage. 

A  bold  stroke  was  soon  made  to¬ 
wards  effecting  the  great  object  of  Mr 
Madison's  government.  The  British 
sloop  of  war.  Little  Belt, 
'May  11.  Captain  Bingham,  fell  in 
witn  a  man  of  war,  which, 
having  a  commodore’s  blue  pendant 
flying  at  the  main,  was  supposed  to  be 
an  American  frigate.  Captain  Bing- 
.ham,  satisfied  that  this  was  the  case, 
proceeded  on  his  course ;  and  about 
two  hours  afterwards  the  frigate  made 
sail  in  chase.  At  half  past  six  in  the 
evening.  Captain  Bingham  being  with¬ 
in  gun-shot,  and  clearly  distinguishing 
the  stars  on  her  hroad  pendant,  thought 
it  prudent  to  bring  to,  and  hoist  his 

*  colours,  that  no  mistakes  might  arise, 
making  at  the  same  time  every  prepa- 

.  ration  to  guard  against  a  surprise ;  for 

•  it  was  evident  by  the  manner  of  steer¬ 
ing,  that  the  American  wished  to  lay 

.his  ship  in  a  position  for  raking,— a 
.  manoeuvre  which  the  Little  Belt 
fhistrated  by  wearing  three  times. 
About  a  quartef  past  eight  he  came 


within  hail,  and  Captain  Bingham  ask¬ 
ed  what  ship  it  was.  The  question 
was  repeated  instead  of  being  answer¬ 
ed.  K  was  asked  a  second  time,  and 
the  American,  again  repeating  the 
words,  immediately  fired  a  broadside 
into  the  EngHsh  sloop  :  this  was  re¬ 
turned,  and  an  action  ensued,  which, 
according  to  Captain  Bingham's  as- 
sertion,  and  the  ^positions  of  his  lieu¬ 
tenants,  boatswain,  purser,  and  surgeon, 
continued  from  three  quarters  of  an 
hour  to  an  hour,  when  the  American 
ceased,  and  hailing  the  Little  Belt, 
whose  sails  and  rigging  were  by  this 
time  cut  to  pieces,  asked  what  ship. 
Upon  being  answered,  he  asked  if  she 
had  struck  her  colours.  Captain  Bing¬ 
ham  replied  No,”  and  in  his  turn  ask¬ 
ed  the  name  of  the  American }  but  by 
this  time  the  enemy  ( for  such  he  may 
well  be  called)  had  shot  to^some  dis¬ 
tance,  and  stood  off.  At  day  light  he 
bore  up  again,  and  passed  within  hail, 
fully  prepared  for  action  ;  but  about 
eight  he  hailed,  and  sent  a  boat  on 
board  with  a  message  from  Commodore 
Rodgers,  of  the  President  frigate,  to 
say,  that  he  lamented  much  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  affair  which  had  happened,  and 
that  had  he  known  that  the  force  of  the 
Little  Belt  was  so  inferior,  he  should 
not  have  fired  at  her.  Being  then  ask¬ 
ed  his  motive  for  firing  at  all,  he  re¬ 
plied  that  the  British  ship  had  fired 
first, — an  assertion  not  more  opposite 
to  truth  than  to  common  sense ;  for 
what  can  be  so  improbable,  setting  all 
other  circumstances  out  of  considera¬ 
tion,  as  that  a  sloop  of  war  should  wan¬ 
tonly  commence  an  action  within  pis¬ 
tol-shot  of  a  large  44  gun  frigate  !  It 
appeared  evident  to  the  officers  of  the 
Little  Belt,  by  the  manner  in  which 
the  American  commodore  apologized, 
that  if  he  had  fallen  in  with  a  British 
frigate  he  would  certainly  have  brought 
her  to  action  ;  and  they  were  confirmed 
in  this  opinion,  because  his  guns  were 
not  only  loaded  with  grape-shot,  but 
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with  scraps  of  iron.  Thirty.two  men 
were  killed  or  wounded,  most  of  the 
latter  mortally,  in  this  murderous  trans. 
action.  On  board  the  American  there 
was  only  a  boy  wounded. 

This  is  the  British  statement,  as  it 
appeared  in  Capuin  binfrham’s  official 
account,  and  was  confirmed  by  the  de¬ 
positions  of  officers  and  men  upon  a 
Court  of  Enquiry.  Conunodore  Rod- 
era,  on  the  other  hand,  declared  that 
e  conld  not  approach  the  Little  Belt 
near  enough  bemre  sunset  to  discover 
her  force,  or  to  judge  to  what  nation 
she  belonged,>as  she  appeared  studious¬ 
ly  to  decline  shewing  her  colours. 
When  she  did  hoist  them,  it  was  too 
dark  for  him  to  distinguish  them ;  and 
when  her  broadside  was  for  the  first 
time  presented  to  his  view,  night,  he 
said,  bad  so  far  progressed,  that  al¬ 
though  her  appearance  indicated  she 
was  a  frigate,  he  was  unable  to  deter¬ 
mine  her  actual  force.  He  first  enqui¬ 
red  what  ship  is  that,  and  was  answer¬ 
ed  by  a  repetition  of  the  question  : 
conceiving  himself  entitled  by  the  com¬ 
mon  rules  of  politeness  to  the  first  an¬ 
swer,  he  repeated  his  enquiry,  and  was 
answered  by  a  shot.  Before  he  had 
time  to  order*  a  shot  in  return,  one  was 
fired  ;  and  was  scarcely,”  pursues  the 
American  commodore,  “  out  of  the  gun 
before  it  was  answered  from  our  assu¬ 
med  enemy  by  three  others  in  quick 
succession,  and  soon  after  the  rest  of 
his  broadside  and  musketry.  When 
the  first  shot  was  fired,  being  under  an 
impression  that  it  might  possibly  have 
proceeded  from  accident,  and  without 
the  orders  of  the  commander,  I  had 
determined  a#  the  moment  to  fire  only 
a  single  shot  in  return  ;  but  the  imme¬ 
diate  repetition  of  the  previous  unpro¬ 
voked  outrage  induced  me  to  believe 
that  the  insult  was  premeditated,  and 
that  from  our  adversary  being  at  the 
time  as  ignorant  of  our  real  force  as  1 
was  of  his,  he  thought  this  perhaps  a 
favourable  opportunity  of  acquiring 


promotion,  although  at  the  expence  of 
violating  our  neutrality  and  insulting 
our  flag.”  Commodore  Rodgers  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  state,  that  after  a  few  mi¬ 
nutes,  discovering  by  the  feeble  resist¬ 
ance  of  his  opponent,  that  it  must  be 
a  ship  of  very  inferior  size,  or  that 
some  accident  had  happened  to  her, 
he  ceased  firing ;  but  that  being  again 
fired  upon,  he  was  under  the  painfnl 
necessity  of  renewing  it :  three  or  four 
minutes  more  sufficed  to  silence  her, 
and  then  upon  haiUng  her,  he  first 
learnt  that  he  had  been  engaged  with 
a  British  ship.  “  The  regret  which 
he  felt  at  this  affair,  and  at  the  blood¬ 
shed  it  had  occasioned,  was  such,” 
said  he,  *'  as  a  man  might  be  expected 
to  feel,  whose  greatest  pride  is  to  prove 
without  ostentation,  by  every  public  aa 
well  as  private  act,  that  he  possesses 
a  humane  and  generous  heart ;”  and 
he 'protested,  that  however  much  he 
might  previously  have  had  reason  to 
feel  incensed  at  the  repeated  outrages 
committed  by  British  ships  of  war  on 
the  American  flag,  neither  his  passions 
nor  his  prejudices  had  had  any  agency 
in  this  occurrence. 

Both  the  British  and  American  go¬ 
vernments  instituted  enquiries  upon  this 
occasion.  The  instructions  underwhich 
Captain  Bingham  was  sailing  were  laid 
before  the  British  court  and  made  pub¬ 
lic.  They  contained  these  words;  “You 
are  to  be  particularly  careful  not  to 
give  any  just  cause  of  offence  to  the 
government  or  subjects  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  to  givevery  par¬ 
ticular  orders  to  this  effect  to  the  offi¬ 
cers  you  may  have  occasion  to  send  on 
board  ships  under  the  American  flag.” 
The  American  enquiry  was  directed 
wholly  to  the  question,  who  fired  the 
first  gun  ;  and  the  American  govern¬ 
ment  attempted  to  persuade  the  people 
that  Captain  Bingham  had  other  instruc- 
tions,  which  were  now  suppressed :  this 
we  know  to  be  false, — and  it  must  be 
remembered  thht  Rodgers’s  instr  uctions 
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were  oerer  brought  forward.  Mr  Ma-  Rodgers  had  met  with  the  British  fri* 
dison,  in  his  message  to  Congress,  as-  gate  Guerriere,  he  was  to  have  demand- 
■erted,  that  the  British  ship  had  com-  ed  the  impressed  Americans,  and  if  they 
■MDced  the  firing  without  cause,  and  .were  not  delivered  up,  to  attack  her. 
that  the  British  commander,  therefore.  Should  he  have  succeeded,  at  was  ex* 
was  chargeable  writh  the  blood  shed  in  pected  from  his  superior  force,  then 
maintaining  the  honour  of  the  Ame-  the  story  was  to  be,  that  the  admini. 
rican  flag.  His  partizans  displayed  stration,  after  waiting  four  years  to  re* 
their  usual  insolence,  and  put  in  prac-  ceive  satisfaction  for  the  attack  on  the 
tice  their  usual  artifices.  **  She  Stoops  Chesapeake,  had  taken  it  for  them- 
to  Conquer,  or  the  Mistakes  of  a  selves !  That  this  is  the  real  history,  is 
^gbt, — a  new  play  with  an  old  title,”  rendered  probable  by  the  suppression  of 
they  said,  **  had  been  now  performed  Rodgers’s  instructions,  and  certain  by 
wkh  loud  applause,  to  the  gratification  the  inconsistencies  and  absurdities  of 
of  all  America.  Commodore  Rodgers  his  own  account.  It  is  s:onfirmed  by 
had  chastised  a  British  picaroon,  and  the  deposition  of  an  Englishman  press- 
the  event  had  excited  a  sensation  per-  ed  into  the  American  service,  who  was 
fcctly  decisive  of  the  wishes  and  the  master-gunner  in  the  President  at  the 
feelings  of  the  nation.”  A  deposition  time  of  the  action.  *♦  They  had  got 
was  oMained  in  New  York  from  a  man  up,”  he  said,  **  a  much  larger  quantity 
who  swore  that  he  was  an  impressed  of  shot  and  wads  when  they  had  put 
American  on  board  the  Little  Belt  to  sea  than  had  ever  been  customary ; 
at  the  time  of  the  action.  **  There  as  soon  as  the  Little  Belt  was  in  sight, 
were  about  twelve  Americans  on  Orders  were  given  to  clear  away  the 
board,”  he  said,  **  who  objected  to  bulk-heads  and  prraare  for  action  ; 
fight  against  their  brothers ;  but  Cap-  the  colours  of  the  British  ship  were 
tain  Bingham  told  them,  that  if  they  distinctly  seen  by  the  American  off* 
refused  to  go  to  quarters  he  would  put  cers,  and  her  size.  A  gun  from  the 
them  to  instant  death  as  mutineers.  President  went  off,  he  believed  by  ac- 
One  American,  an  impressed  man,  cident ;  but  immediately  the  whole 
was  killed  in  the  action  ;  and  when  broadside  was  fired,  an^  orders  given 
dying  requested  that  a  ring  from  his  to  fire  away  as  quick  as  possible.  The 
finger,  and  a  lock  of  hair  which  he  action  continued  about  half  an  hour 
wore  in  his  bosom,  might  be  delivered  without  cessation.”  The  crew  of  the 
to  his  friends.” — The  fellow  whose  President  consisted  of  about  500  men, 
name  appeared  to  this  deposition  was  more  than  38  of  whom  were  English : 
a  Canadian,  not  an  American,  and  had  Many  of  them  manifested  their  reluct- 
never  been  on  board  the  Little  Belt  ance  to  fight  against  their  country, 
till  after  the  action.  and  one  man  expressed  his  feelings  so 

The  true  explanation  of  this  oc-  strongly  that  Rodgers  put  him  in  irons, 
cnrrence  was  given  by  Mr  Picker-  Nothing  ensued  from  this  occurrence, 
ing.  The  affair  with  the  Little  Belt,  because  both  governnwnts  disowned 
he  affirmed,  was  not  accidental,  but  an^  hostile  intentions, — ^but  it  is  of 
the  consequence  of  special  orders,  in-  importance  as  shewing  the  disposition 
tended  to  produce  an  .action  with  a  of  the  ruling  party  in  America,  and 
British  ship  of  war,  in  such  a  manner  the  detestable  means  to  which  they  re- 
as  might  enable  the  government  to  sortedfor  the  purpose  of  engaging  their 
justify  it  to  the  great  majority  of  the  country  in  active  co-operation  with 
people,  whom  they  had  so  long  found  Buonaparte  against  Great  Britain, 
ready  to  believe  them  implicitly.  If  Meantime  every  facility  for  annoy* 
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ing  oarcommerce  which  America  could 
give  WM  afforded  to  the  French.  Not 
ooif  did  their  cruisers  enjoy  free  access 
to  the  American  ports*  but  priTateers 
were  purchased  and  manned  tnere  with 
Amencans  and  Tagabonds  of  all  na¬ 
tions.  There  was  ^ood  reason  for  8U8> 
pecting  that  American  merchants  were 
partners  or  principals  in  some  of  these 
adventures  |  certain  it  is,  that  they  sup¬ 
plied  the  privateers  with  stores,  ammu¬ 
nition,  and  men  ;  that  the  prizes  were 
carried  into  American  ports^  and  the 
prize  g^oods  openly  sold  there.  One 
of  these  privateers  was  commanded  by 
a  woman.  The  better  part  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  who  Were  neither  deceived  by  the 
artifices,  nor  led  away  by  the  animosity 
of  their  rulers,  expressed  their  belief 
that  these  adventurers,  like  true  pirates, 
plundered  British  and  American  ships 
indiscriminately,  with  this  difference 
only,  that  they  burnt  and  sunk  the 
Americans  who  fell  into  their  hands. 
The  French,  indeed,  following  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  undisguised  robbery  which 
their  successive  revolutionary  govern¬ 
ments  had  set  them,  captured  without 
ceremony  all  vessris  which  were  bound 
to  Spain  and  Portugal  as  fair  prizes, 
though  those  countries  were  at  peace 
with  America.  And  so  sure  were  they 
of  the  all- subservient  disposition  of  the 
American  government,  that  after  plun¬ 
dering  or  putting  to  ransom  Ameri¬ 
can  ships  upon  this  pretext,  they  enter¬ 
ed,  if  it  suited  their  convenience,  the 
very  harbour  to  which  the  plundered 
vessels  belonged.  But  the  foulest  act 
of  French  tyranny  was  stated  in  one 
of  the  Boston  papers.  The  American 
ship  Mary  Ann,  of  Portland,  having 
been  taken  by  a  French  privateer,  the 
captain  and  part  of  his  crew  rose  upon 
the  Frenchmen  who  were  left  in  pos¬ 
session  of  the  vessel,  killed  several  of 
them,  and  recovered  the  ship.  The 
privateer  came  in  sight  again,  and  the 
captors,  seeing  no  means  of  escape,  took 
to  their  boat.  Three  of  the  crew,  who 
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had  taken  no  part  in  the  recapture,  re¬ 
mained  on  board ;  but  these  men,  when 
carried  into  Dunkirk,  were  tried,  con¬ 
demned,  and  shot  by  the  French.  The 
crews  of  several  other  Americans  wore 
impressed,  and  sent  off  in  waggons  to 
Antwerp  to  serve  in  the  French  fleot. 
The  Danes  entered  into  the  French, 
system,  as  if  they  retained  the  old  pre¬ 
dilections  as  well  as  the  bravery  of 
their  ancestors.  In  the  course  of  twelve 
months  they  seized  not  leu  than  IIS 
ships,  which  were  hull  and  cargo  A- 
merican  property.  Those  which  arri¬ 
ved  in  Sweden  were  convoyed  out  o£ 
the  Baltic  by  British  men  oPwar,  hap¬ 
py  to  avail  themselves  of  the  gratui¬ 
tous  protection  of  that  nation  which 
Mr  Madison  represented  as  the  enemy 
of  America. 

Some  curious  disclosures  of  the  pre¬ 
sident's  pobey  were  made  in  conse- 
(^uence  of  a  'change  in  the  administra-^ 
tion  of  the  United  States.  The  se¬ 
cretary  of  state,  Mr  Smith,  resigned! 
his  omce,  and  pubbshed  an  address  to 
the  people.  By  this  appeal,  and  thei 
important  documents  which  accompa¬ 
nied  it,  it  appeared  that  Mr  Madison 
was  the  author  of  the  bills  which  Mr 
Macon  had  fathered,  for  the  sake  oh* 
saving  him  from  any  unpopularity  which 
they  might  occasion  ;  that  in  the  re¬ 
monstrances  which  the  secretaiy  of 
state  drew  up  against  the  acts  of  ag- 

fression  and  plunder  committed  by 
ranee  upon  American  property,  Mr 
Madison  struck  out  every  expressio  n 
of  indignation,  deeming  it  expedient:, 
he  said,  not  to  make  any  animadvei*- 
sions;  and  that  the  Non-Intercourse 
Act,  as  it  respected  France,  was  re¬ 
pealed  at  a  time  when  the  determinaw 
tion  of  the  French  goveinment  not  ti> 
restore  the  American  property  had 
just  been  officially  communicate 
though  one  of  the  conffitions  upon 
which  America  had  offered  to  repeal 
it  was,  that  a  satisfactory  provision 
•hould  be  made  for  restoring  this  pro- 
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pertj'.  It  appeared  alio,  that  the  of. 
fensive  language  in  which  our  repara* 
tion  for  the  affair  of  the  Chesapeake 
liad  been  received,  proceeded  from  Mr 
Madison  himself;  Mr  Smith,  whose 
name  appeared  to  it,  having  objected 
to  it  at  the  time,  as  in  itself  improper, 
•nd  inconsistent  with  the  decorum  and 
dignity  which  governments  ought  to 
observe  towards  each  other.  Mr  Smith 
concluded  his  appeal  by  declaring  hit 
opinion,  that  **  to  insure  the  duration 
of  the  republican  party,  as  well  as  to 
preserve  the  honour  and  the  best  inte* 
vests  of  the  United  States,  it  had  be* 
come  indi^pensablv  necessary  that  the 
president  should  be  a  man  of  energe- 
tic  mind,  of  enlarged  and  liberal  views, 
of  temperate  and  dignified  deportment, 
of  honourable  and  manly  feelings,  and 
as  efficient  in  maintaining  as  sagacious 
in  discerning  the  rights  of  his  much-in* 
jured  and  insulted  country.” 

This  address  called  forth  a  virdica* 
tion  of  Mr  Madison,  in  the  bitterest 
spirit  of  personal  invective.  It  was 
attributed  to  Joel  Bailow,  formerly 
known  as  the  author  of  a  poem,  called 
the  “Vision  of  Columbus,”  and  a  po¬ 
litical  work,  entitled  “  Advice  to  the 
Privileged  Orders,”  written  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  French  revolution, 
and  carrying  the  levelling  principles 
farther  than  any  other  writer  had  at 
that  time  ventured.  At  this  time  he 
was  the  favourite  of  Mr  Madison,  and 
had  just  been  named  ambassador  to 
Buonaparte.  In  this  reply,  Mr  Smith 
was  accused  of  gross  immorality  in  ap- 
peaUng  to  the  public  upon  such  a  sub¬ 
ject.  “  It  is  not  possible,”  said  the 
writer,  “  that  Robert  Smith,  or  any 
other  man,  however  coarse  and  clumsy 
the  texture  of  his  mind  may  be,  should 
not  perceive  the  shock  that  must  be 
given  to  public  morals,  the  stab  into 
the  vitals  of  executive  government,  the 
violation  of  one  of  the  essential  provi* 
sions  of  the  federal  constitution,  ne* 
(Cetsarily  involved  in  the  principle  of 


publishing  the  secrets  of  the  cabinet. 
The  question  is  not,  whether  hss  state¬ 
ments  are  true  or  &lse,  important  tyr 
unimportant,  but  can  such  statements 
be  made  without  a  crime  }  Should  they 
be  made  by  a  clerk  in  the  same  office 
of  state,  it  would  be  perjury  ;  such 
clerks  being  under  an  oath  of  secrecy. 
But  the  head  of  the  department,  the 
Secretary,  whose  very  title  signifies 
the  depository  of  secrets,  is  supposed 
to  be  bound  in  honour ;  and  aviliaed 
society  went  on  from  its  commence¬ 
ment  to  the  days  of  Robert  Smith,  be¬ 
fore  that  tie,  in  so  exalted  a  station,  was 
found  to  be  insufficient.”  This  was 
triumphantly  answered.  *'  According 
to  the  doctrine  taught  in  the  old  re- ' 
publican  school,”  it  was  said,  ''the 
government,  in  affairs  of  moment  to 
the  people,  could  have  no  secrets  that 
could  with  propriety  be  concealed  or 
withheld  from  the  people.  But  from 
the  principles  of  the  new  school  at 
Washington,  it  now  would  seem  that 
our  executive,  from  either  corruption 
or  infatuation,  may  pursue  a  course 
leading  to  the  prostitution  of  our  go¬ 
vernment,  and  even  to  the  surrender  of 
its  reins  into  the  hands  of  a  foreign  po¬ 
tentate  ;  and  a  member  of  the  adnuni- 
stration  for  nut  favouring  such  a  plot, 
may  be  put  out  of  the  way  with  the 
most  indecent  obloquy,  and  yet  the 
people  of  the  United  States  are  not 
entitled  to  receive  any  satisfactory  in¬ 
formation  upon  so  interesting  a  sub¬ 
ject.  It  was  formerly  the  sentiment  of 
the  nation,  that  the  duty  which  a  citi¬ 
zen  of  the  United  States  owes  to  the 
people  is  paramount  to  all  other  consi¬ 
derations.  The  strange  perversion  of 
the  people’s  rights,  as  urged  by  Mr 
Madison’s  advocate,  may  be  tolerated 
in  a  country  where  the  government  is 
the  property  of  the  chief ;  but  not  in 
the  United  States,  where  the  govern¬ 
ment  is  exclusively  the  property  of  the 
people,  and  where  the  president  is  noi 
thing  but  their  agents” 
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The  charge  of  corruption  here  i'n- 
plied  against  the  ruling  party  was  di. 
rectly  brought  against  them  by  Mr 
Pickering.'  He  reminded  his  country¬ 
men,  “  that  the  agent  of  the  Directory, 
when  that  memorable  demand  for  mo¬ 
ney  was  made  upon  the  American  go- 
remment,  had  boasted  of  the  means 
which  France  possessed  in  America, 
and  the  influence  of  the  French  party 
there;  that  the  French  minister  at 
Phila^lphia,  in  1794,  at  the  time  of  the 
Whiskey  Insurrection,  had  declared, 
that  with  some  thousands  of  dollars 
France  might  have  decided  on  civil 
war  or  peace,-— for  the  consciences 
of  the  pretended  patriots  of  Ameri¬ 
ca  already  had  their  price  ;  that  the 
French  consul-general  shortly  after¬ 
wards  openly  complained  how  the 
French  minister  had  thrown  away  great 
sums  of  money  in  bribing  members  of 
Congress ;  finally,  that  he  himself  pos¬ 
sessed  satisfactory  information  that  the 
French  consul,  eighteen  months  ago, 
had  in  the  course  of  one  year  received 
about  a  million  of  dollars,  for  which 
the  French  government  could  have  no 
legitimate  use  in  the  United  States, 
b^ause  it  then  neither  derived  nor 
needed  any  supplies  therefrom.  It  was 
a  painful  task,”  Mr  Pickering  said, 
**  tnus  to  expose  the  nakedness  of  his 
country ;  but  it  was  necessary  to  ex¬ 
hibit  the  corruption,  falsehood,  hypo¬ 
crisy,  and  deceit  of  the  men  whose 
official  or  personal  means  and  influence 
had  for  many  years  given  a  direction 
to  the  public  sentiment,  and  managed 
the  affairs  of  the  United  States,  be¬ 
cause  the  only  hope  of  political  salva¬ 
tion  rested  on  the  public  conviction 
that  these  men  did  not  deserve  the 
confidence  of  the  nation.” 

The  measures  of  the  government 
necessarily  produced  the  greatest  dis¬ 
tress.  The  anti-commercial  party, 
whose  professed  principle  it  was  that 
agriculture,  above  all  other  things, 
ought  to  be  encouraged,  had  not  yet 


discovered  that  when  commerce  flou¬ 
rishes,  agriculture  flourishes  in  neces¬ 
sary  consequence ;  but  the  people  were 
now  experimentally  taught  that  the 
one  could  not  be  injured  without  ma¬ 
terially  injuring  the  other.  Produce 
had.  not  for  twenty  years  been  at  so 
low  a  price ;  specie  disappeared  from 
circulation  ;  ships  lay  rotting  in  the 
harbour  for  want  of  freight ;  and  long 
lists  of  bankruptcies  announced  the 
progress  of  the  American  philosophi¬ 
zing  statesmen  in  their  favourite  pro¬ 
ject  of  destroying  trade.  Mr  Madi¬ 
son  was  aiming,  on  the  one  side,  to  get 

g>sses8ion  of  Florida,  and  share  with 
uonaparte  in  the  spoils  of  Spain  ;  and 
on  the  other,  to  conquer  Canada,— 
which,  his  partizans  said,  would  be 
adding  the  North  Star  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Constellation  ;  but  his  measures, 
instead  of  aggrandizing  the  United 
States,  tended  to  shake  and  loosen  their 
ill-compacted  union.  In  Massachu¬ 
setts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  and 
Maryland,  separation  was  openly  talk¬ 
ed  of,  as  an  alternative  to  be  prefer¬ 
red  to  the  prevalence  of  what  they 
called  Virginian  principles.  In  the 
state  of  Dmware  a  select  meeting  was 
held,  as  the  funeral  wake  of  American 
independence  ;  the  room  in  which  they 
dined  was  hung  with  black.  MrSmith’s 
address  was  read,  and  when  the  chair¬ 
man  had  finished  it,  the  company  hid 
their  faces  in  their  handkerchiefs,  and 
gave  three  groans.  One  of  their  toasts 
was,  “  The  next  President :  let  him 
not  wear  French  spectacles,  or  eat 
English  plum  pudding  with  a  French 
knifiund  fork.”  Another,  “  The  Ord¬ 
nance  of  our  Navy  ;  they  could  shoot 
very  well,  if  they  did  not  go  off  by 
accident.” 

Our  minister  in  America,  Mr  Fos¬ 
ter,  demanded  an  immediate  disavowal 
of  the  act  of  aggression  committed  by 
Commodore  Rodgers.  Mr  Monroe, 
who  had  succeeded  Mr  Smith  as  Se¬ 
cretary  of  State,  declared,  that  no  or- 
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den  of  a  hoatile  nature  had  been  giren 
to  the  commodore ;  all  negociations 
upon  the  other  points  in  dispute  were 
suspended  by  Mr  Foster,  till  be  saw 
that  measures  were  taken  by  the  Ame¬ 
rican  government  for  clearing  up  the 
circumstances  of  this  occurrence.  The 
result  of  the  two  courts  of  enquiry,  in¬ 
deed,  left  the  statement  upon  oath  of 
one  party  contradicted  upon  oath  by 
the  other :  individuals  would  form  their 
own  judgment,  by  considering  which 
statement  was  the  most  coherent,  on 
which  side  the  aggression  was  most 
likely  to  have  been  committed,  and  the 
comparative  value  of  English  and 
‘American  oaths.  But  as  Mr  Madi¬ 
son’s  government,  whether  guilty  or 
not  of  ordering  the  attack,  had  dis¬ 
claimed  it,  Great  Britain  had  nothing 
more  to  require ;  and  Mr  Foster,  de¬ 
claring,  however,  that  every  evidence 
before  the  British  government  seemed 
to  shew  that  a  most  evident  and  wan¬ 
ton  outrage  had  been  committed  by 
the  American  commodore,  renewed  the 
discussions,  and  once  more  proposed 
terms  of  reparation  for  the  affair  of 
the  Chesapeake.  These  terms  were  a 
direct  disavowal  of  Admiral  Berkeley’s 
conduct ;  a  declaration  that  he  had  been 
immediately  recalled  from  the  com¬ 
mand,  as  a  mark  of  his  majesty’s  dis¬ 
approbation  ;  the  restoration  of  the 
men  whom  he  had  taken  out  of  the 
Chesapeake,  and  a  suitable  pecuniary 
rovision  for  the  families  of  those  who 
ad  fidlen  in  this  unauthorized  transac¬ 
tion,  and  for  the  wounded.  These  of¬ 
fers  were  accepted,  though  the  Ame¬ 
rican  secretary  observed,  it  was  much 
to  be  regretted  that  the  reparation 
should  have  been  delayed  so  long ;  and 
that  the  removal  of  the  commanding 
ofEcer  from  one  command  to  another 
could  not  be  considered  as  constitu¬ 
ting  a  part  of  a  reparation  otherwise 
satisfactory.  This  latter  reproof  the 
British  government  deserved  ;  the  for¬ 
mer  was  inapplicable,  for  Mr  Erskine 


had  offered  precisely  the  same  repara¬ 
tion  two  years  before. 

Upon  the  Orders  in  Council  no  ap¬ 
proaches  toward  a  good  understanding 
were  made ;  the  American  government 
insisted,  that  the  French  decrees,  so 
far  as  they  violated  neutral  rights,  were 
repealed,  and  our  government,  as  well 
as  all  Europe,  knew  that  they  were  still 
enforced.  Congress  met  earlv  in  No¬ 
vember,  and  the  message  of  the  presi¬ 
dent  was  such  as  might  be  expected 
from  a  man  devoted  to  France.  Mr 
Madison  asserted,  that  the  views  dis¬ 
closed  through  the  British  minister 
were  in  an  unfriendly  spirit ;  that  in 
the  same  unfriendly  spirit,  indemnity 
and  redress  for  other  wrongs,  besides 
those  of  the  Orders  in  Council,  conti¬ 
nued  to  be  withheld  ;  and  that  the 
coasts  and  harbours  of  America  had 
again  witnessed  scenes  not  less  deroga¬ 
tory  to  the  dearest  national  rights, 
than  vexatious  to  the  regular  course 
of  trade.  In  the  affair  of  the  Little 
Belt,  her  commander  was  asserted  tq 
have  commenced  a  fire  without  cause ; 
and  therefore  to  be  alone  chargeable 
with  the  blood  shed  in  maintaining  the 
honour  of  the  American  flag.  It  was 
mentioned  also,  in  a  manner  implying 
displeasure,  that  Great  Britain  had 
thought  proper  to  interpose  against 
the  proc^ings  of  the  United  States 
respecting  the  Floridas, — provinces  of 
which  this  unprincipled  administration 
was  endeavouring  to  despoil  Spain. 
With  regard  to  France,  Mr  Madison 
assumed  that  the  decrees  were  actually 
revoked ;  he  admitted  that  **  no  proof 
had  been  gpven  of  any  intention  to  re¬ 
pair  the  wrongs  done  to  America,  and 
particularly  to  restore  the  great  amount 
of  American  property  seized  and  con¬ 
demned  under  edicts,  which,  though 
not  affecting  our  neutral  relations,”  he 
said,  **  and  therefore  not  entering  into 
questions  between  the  United  States 
and  other  belligerents,  were  neverthe¬ 
less  founded  in  such  unjust  principles, 
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that  the  reparation  ought  to  have  been 
prompt  and  ample.”  This  silly  so* 
phistry  was  properly  exposed  in  Rng- 
und.  **  Good  God,”  it  was  said, 
"does  Mr  Madison  think  we  have  been 
educated  in  one  of  his  colleges,  that 
we  cannot  detect  the  fallacy  of  such  a 
paltry  argument !  America  is  a  neu¬ 
tral  power ;  a  belligerent  seizes  and 
condemns  her  property  ;  and  the  pre¬ 
sident  says,  this  does  not  at  ajl  affect 
her  neutral  relations,  because  these 
violations  are  not  committed  under  the 
Berlin  and  Milan  Decrees !  ”  The  sum 
of  Mr  Madison’s  message  was,  that  in 
conseouence  of  "  the  hostile  inflexibi¬ 
lity  of  the  British  cabinet.  Congress 
would  feel  the  duty  of  putting  the 
United  States  into  an  armour  and  an 
attitude  demanded  by  the  crisis,  and 
corresponding  with  the  national  spirit 
and  expectations.”  Accordingly  an 
addition  of  25,000  men  was  voted  to 
the  military  force.  A  grant  of  80 
acres  of  land  to  volunteers,  after  a 
year’s  service,  was  proposed,  but  re¬ 
jected  by  a  great  majonty. 

One  other  occurrence  connected 
with  America  is  worthy  of  relation 
in  the  annals  of  this  year,  from  its 
singularity.  A  mariner  of  Salem,  in 
the  state  of  Massachusetts,  by  name 
Jonathan  Lambert,  concluding  that 
the  character  of  an  American  citizen 
might  be  thrown  off  as  easily  as  it 
might  be  taken  up,  took  possession  for 
himself  and  his  heirs  of  the  islands  of 
Tristam  da  Cunha,  which  had  never 
yet,  he  affirmed,  been  publicly  claimed 
by  any  power.  There- 
Fed.  4. 1811.  fore,”  said  he,  “be  it 
known  to  all  nations, 
tongues,  and  languages,  that,  from  and 
ever  after  the  date  of  this  public  in¬ 
strument,  I  constitute  my  individual 
self  the  sole  proprietor  of  these  islands, 
grounding  my  right  and  claim  on  the 
rational  and  sure  principle  of  absolute 
occupancy,  and  as  such  holding  and 
possessing  all  the  rights,  titles,  and  im¬ 
munities  properly  belonging  to  pro¬ 


prietors  by  the  usage  of  nations.”— 
The  cause  of  this  act,  he  said,  origi¬ 
nated  in  the  desire  and  determinatioa 
of  preparing  for  himself  and  family  a 
home,  where  he  might  enjoy  life  with¬ 
out  the  embarrassments  which  had  hi¬ 
therto  constantly  attended  him.  By 
virtue  of  the  ngnt  and  title  which  be 
had  assumed,  he  gave  his  territories 
the  name  of  the  Islands  of  Refresh¬ 
ment,  the  greater  one  bearinar  that 
name  in  paiticular,  instead  A  being 
longer  called  after  it's  first  discoverer  j 
and  the  place  of  his  residence,  which 
was  to  be  the  landing  place  on  the 
north  side,  a  little  to  the  east  of  the 
cascade,  he  called  Reception,  The 
two  smaller  isles.  Inaccessible  and 
Nightingale,  he  named  Pintard  uid 
Lovel.  And  by  virtue  of  the  same 
right  and  authority  he  adopted  a  flag, 
formed  of  five  diamonds,  placed  trans¬ 
versely  from  comer  to  corner,  and  four 
half  diamonds,  placed  on  the  centre  of 
the  top,  bottom,  and  both  sides :  The 
four  half  diamonds  bearing  the  letter 
W,  the  centre  diamond  being  white, 
and  the  four  others  blue  on  the  side 
next  the  staff,  and  red  on  the  outer 
side.  “  This  flag,”  he  said,  “  should 
for  ever  be  the  known  and  acknow¬ 
ledged  standard  flag  of  these  islands  ; 
but  the  common  merchant  flag  was  to 
be  white.”  He  invited  all  traders  of  all 
nations  who  might  want  refreshments 
to  come  to  Reception,  where  they 
should  be  supplied  at  a  cheap  rate  $ 
“  and  lastly,”  said  he,  in  this  extraor¬ 
dinary  instrument,  “  be  it  known  that 
I  hold  myself  and  my  people,  in  the 
course  of  our  traffic  and  intercourse 
with  any  other  people,  to  be  bound  by 
the  principles  of  hospital!^  and  good 
fellowship,  and  the  laws  of  nations  (i£ 
any  there  are,)  as  established  by  tne 
best  writers  on  that  subject,  and  by 
no  other  laws  whatever,  until  time  may 
produce  particular  contracts  or  other 
engagements.” 

Jonathan  borrowed  the  style  of  his 
proclamation  from  Nebuchadnezzar, 
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and  his  flag,  from  the  sign  of  the 
Checquers.  The  American  minister 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro  countenanced  this 
inoffensire  and  useful  adventurer:  he 
carried  the  coffee-tree  and  the  sugar¬ 
cane,  as  well  as  various  other  seeds, 
from  Brazil,  and  began  immediately 
to  clear  and  cultivate  the  ground. 
But  Jonathan  Lambert  seems  either 
to  have  met  with  more  difficulties  than ' 
Robinson  Crusoe,  or  to  have  possess¬ 
ed  fewer  resources ;  for  about  eighteen 
months  afterwards  he  sent  an  agent 
to  the  Cape  to  solicit  the  patronage 
of  the  British  government  and  the 
Indian  Company,  promising  that,  up¬ 
on  receiving  necessary  assistance  and 
their  sanction,  he  would  display  the 
British  flag,  reserving  however  always 
to  himself  the  governorship,  provided 
an  equivalent  could  not  be  agreed  up¬ 
on.  Lord  Caledon,  with  proper  wis¬ 
dom  and  humanity,  granted  his  agent 
a  small  vessel  to  carry  from  the  Cape 
five  families  who  requested  leave  to 
migrate  with  him ;  and  a  few  black' 
cattle,  sheep,  and  goats  were  sent  at 
the  same  time,  with  such  other  things 
as  might  contribute  to  the  comfort 
and  well  being  of  the  new  settle¬ 
ment.  As  for  the  flag,  let  Governor 
Jonathan  continue  to  display  his  own ; 
every  one  will  wish  him  success  in 
forming  a  St  Marino  in  the  Atlantic, 
strong  enough  to  protect  itself  against 
pirates  and  privateers,  and  too  insigni¬ 
ficant  as  well  as  too  remote  to  become 
an  object  of  cupidity  to  any  more 
powerful  enemies. 

•  The  European  colonists  in  America 
and  the  Columbian  Islands  carried  with 
them  two  great  causes  of  future  evil 
to  themselves,— their  connection  with 
the  mother  country,  and  the  system  of 
slavery  ;  the  one  cause  sure  to  involve 
them  first  in  the  wars  of  the  parent 
state,  and  eventually  in  a  struggle 
-against  her  for  independence, — the 
other  producing  greater  and  more  du¬ 
rable  misery.  In  the  next  age  of  co¬ 
lonization  the  latter  cause  of  evil  will 


be  avoided ;  but  this  American  adven¬ 
ture,  as  it  is  the  first,  will  probably 
long  remain  the  only  instance  of  an 
attempt  at  avoiding  both.  The  effects 
of  both  were  at  tnis  time  felt  in  the 
Columbian  Islands,  which  perhaps  of 
all  parts  of  the  habitable  world  ought 
to  excite  in  us  the  most  humiliating 
and  mournful  thoughts,  nature  having 
blest  them  so  profusely,  but  man  ha¬ 
ving  made  them  scenes  of  continual 
and  almost  unmitigated  wretchedness. 
We  had  deprived  Ft-fince  of  her  last 
possessions  there, — no  doubt  with  the 
intention  of  restoring  them  at  peace, 
according  to  custom;  meantime  the 
expcnce  of  a  military  establishment 
was  incurred  there,  to  keep  in  subjec¬ 
tion  a  people  whose  feeling  of  nation¬ 
ality  is  stronger  than  ours,  and  whose 
situation,  in  consequence  of  the  restric¬ 
tions  imposed  upon  their  commerce, 
was  rendered  worse  under  our  domi¬ 
nion  than  ur.Jer  that  of  Buonaparte. 
Would  it  not  have  been  a  wise  as  well 
as  a  generous  policy  to  have  establish¬ 
ed  the  Bourbons  there  ?  Their  posses¬ 
sion  of  colonies  to  which  France  has 
always  attached  considerable  import¬ 
ance  might  facilitate  the  restoration  of 
the  old  family  ;  or  if  that  event  should 
never  take  place,  here  would  be  an 
honourable  establishment  for  them ; 
and  these  islands  being  thus  emanci¬ 
pated  from  a  connection  which  has  so 
often  involved  them  in  hostilities,  might 
be  expected  to  enjoy  long  years  of 
peace  and  prosperity. 

Ominous  symptoms  of  the  public 
feeling  appeared  bofh  at  Guadaloupe 
and  Martinique.  In  the  former  island, 
language  was  used  in  the  Court  of 
Appeal,  by  the  French  procureur- 
general,  which  the  governor.  Sir  Alex¬ 
ander  Cochrane,  denounced  as  scanda¬ 
lous,  audacious  and  libellous,  and  for 
which  he  dismissed  the  speaker;  in 
the  latter,  it  was  thought  necessary  to 
order  all  arms  and  ammunition  to  be 
delivered  up,  and  to  make  a  search  lert 
the  order  should  be  evaded.  Tlw 
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feeling  of  the  inhabitant^  was  shewn 
more  plainly  at  Guadaloupe,  in  conse- 

auence  of  a  proclamation  calling  upon 
lem  to  enrol  themselves  in  a  newiy- 
formed  militia,  intended  to  preserve  the 
internal  security  of  the  island  ;  but 
this  intention  was  not  defined  with  suf¬ 
ficient  precision  in  the  proclamation, 
and  the  people,  imagining  that  they 
were  to  be  employed  in  defending  the 
island  against  foreign  attack,  refused 
to  serve.  Only  one  single  man  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  day  appointed  ;  the  of¬ 
ficers*  commissions  were  all  returned, 
on  the  ground  that  any  individual  ta¬ 
king  up  arms  against  the  French  would 
forfoit  the  property  which  he  might 
possess  in  France,  and  ultimately  his 
possessions  in  the  island  also,  upon  its 
reverting  to  France  in  the  event  of  a 
peace.  Let  us  hope  that  whenever  a 
government  which  acknowledges  the 
principles  of  common  honesty  and  ho¬ 
nour  is  established  in  France,  an  ar¬ 
rangement  may  be  agreed  upon  between 
the  two  countries  which  shall  exempt 
the  colonies  of  both  from  any  share  in 
their  future  hostilities.  The  issue  of 
a  war  between  two  great  European 
powers  can  never  be  decided,  or  even 
‘  influenced,  by  the  capture  or  pillage 
of  their  foreign  dependencies :  what 
they  suffer  in  such  cases  is  pure  su¬ 
pererogatory  evil,  and  the  Columbian 
Islands,  in  particular,  have  evils  enough 
to  apprehend,  without  superadding 
these  which  might  so  easily  be  pre¬ 
vented.  The  question  is,  not  to  what 
nation,  but  to  what  race  these  islands 
are  finally  to  belong, — whether  they 
are  to  be  black  or  white  upon  the  map 
of  nature  ?  A  question  of  fearful  as¬ 
pect,  if  we  look  either  to  their  history 
or  their  climate ;  whether  we  ask  how 
they  have  been  gained,  how  supported, 
or  for  what  complexion  they  are  siut- 
ed ;  even  if  we  look  to  it  an  mere  phy¬ 
sical  philosophers,  and  could  set  aside 
all  awful  considerations  of  guilt,  and 
divine  justice,  and  retributioo. 

VOL.  IV.  PART  1. 


i  This  danger  manifested  itself  at  Mar- 
tinique,  where  a  conspiracy  to  seize 
the  town  of  St  Pierre  was 
formed  by  a  free  mulatto.  Sept,  17. 
named  Moliere,  who  was  a 
native  of  the  island,  and  a  viscount  of 
the  Black  Empire.  It  was  discovered 
the  day  before  the  time  appointed  for 
the  attack ;  some  of  the  pnuoipals  were 
taken  in  arms  ;  Moliere,  finding  it  im¬ 
possible  to  escape,  blew  out  his  brains : 
fifteen  were  hung. 

The  persons  who  suffered  for  this 
conspiracy  were  all  either  negroes  or 
mulattos.  Their  object  is  said  to  have 
been  to  massacre  the  white  men,  and 
imitate  in  all  things  their  brethren  in 
Hayti ;  but  from  the  proclamation  of 
General  Wale,  it  appears  that  republi¬ 
can  and  revolutionary  opinions,  which 
were  at  this  time  as  little  likely  to  have 
been  brought  from  the  Black  Empire 
as  from  Buonaparte’s  faithful  city  of 
Paris,  had  gained  ground  in  the  isliuid, 
and  prepared  the  way  for  an  insur¬ 
rection.  **  Some  individuals,”  he  said, 

from  bad  intentions,  and  others  from 
imprudence,  had  of  late  made  it  their 
particular  business  to  comment  upon 
the  contents  of  the  public  papers,  to 
discuss  the  opinions  of  journalists,  and 
therefrom  to  deduce  conclusions  alarm¬ 
ing  to  that  system  which  had  for  two 
hundred  years  secured  the  prosperity 
of  that  Archipelago.”  “  The  persona 
who  thus,”  in  the  governor’s  words, 
**  paved  the  way  for  the  seduction  of 
the  inferior  classes,  by  throwing  out 
opinions  that  have  been  repeated  up¬ 
wards  of  half  a  century  by  revolution¬ 
ary  writers,  were  men  who,  having 
risen  to  the  rank  of  freemen  from  the 
effects  of  thecolonial  beneficence,  might 
be  expected  to  have  nothing  left  them 
to  wish  for  but  the  prosperity  of  the 
country  wherein  they  advantageously 
exercise  their  industry  under  tM  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  laws.” 

General  Wale  said,  that  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  torrent  had  passed  Away  far 
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ever.  Would  that  it  were  so  even  in 
Europe !  But  though  Marat,  and  Dan- 
ton,  and  Robespierre  should  find  no 
followers,  (as  surdjr  they  would  where- 
ever  circumstances  favoured  the  deve- 
lopement  of  such  characters, )  we  must 
Aot  expect  that  Og6  and  Toussaint 
will  cease  to  be  held  in  veneration  by 
the  bolder  and  better  spirits  of  their 
respective  casts,  nor  that  the  examples 
of  the  chiefs  of  Hayti  will  be  lost 
upon  those  who  have  the  same  bold¬ 
ness  without  the  same  virtues. 

A  coronation  had  lately  been  per¬ 
formed  in  that  state :  Christophe,  who 
possessed  the  north  side  of  the  French 
part  of  the  island,  thought  proper  to 
make  himself  a  king,  like  other  bri¬ 
gands  in  Europe,  but  with  far  better 
and  more  legitimate  claims. 
June  2.  A  few  days  before  it  was  to 
take  place,  he  created  prin¬ 
ces,  dukes,  counts,  barons,  and  cheva¬ 
liers,  by  a  sort  of  political  licence  or 
anachronism,  that  they .  might  give 
more  splendour  to  the  appointed  cere¬ 
mony,  by  attending  in  their  robes  of 
silk  or  satin,  white,  purple,  and  blue, 
with  embroidered  mantles  and  nodding 
plumes.  His  archbishop,  who  is  said 
to  be  a  German  and  a  man  of  learning, 
officiated.  The  coronation  was  per¬ 
formed  in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  where 
canopies  were  erected  for  the  occasion. 
Christophe  and  his  sable  consort  came 
in  a  carriage  drawn  by  eight  white 
horses :  he  put  the  crown  on  his  own 
bead  before  he  delivered  it  to  the 
vchbishop  to  be  replaced  there  ;  but 
though  in  this  he  seems  to  have  imi¬ 
tated  Buonaparte,  Henry  the  First  of  ' 
Hayti,  as  he  styles  himself,  had  a  due 
remembrance  of  the  wrongs  which  his 
,  countrymen  had  received  from  that 
cruel  and  perfidious  tyrant ;  and  at  a 
dinner  after  the  coronation,  to  which 
all  the  English  and  American  mer¬ 
chants  were  invited,  his  first  toast  was, 

**  My  brother,  the  King  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  his  second,  **  May  he  prosper 


and  be  successful  agamst  Buonaparte, 
and  continue  the  barrier  between  that 
tyrant  and  this  kingdom.” 

The  black  King  Henry,  in  honour 
of  his  own  name,  created  a  black  legion 
of  honour,  which  he  called  the  Order 
of  St  Henry ;  and  with  better  reason 
than  can  usually  be  assigned  for  such 
changes,  he  altered  the  name  of  his 
capital  from  Cape  Francois  to  Cape 
Heniy,  and  took  an  effectual  means  of 
bringing  the  new  name  into  general 
use,  by  ordering  that  every  letter  di¬ 
rected  to  Cape  Fran9oi8  should  be  de¬ 
stroyed.  He  began  to  build  a  palace, 
which  was  to  in  the  centre  of  a 
fort,  upon  which  neither  skill,  nor  la¬ 
bour,  nor  expence  was  spared,  to  ren¬ 
der  it  impregnable.  His  fleet  consist¬ 
ed  at  this  time  of  one  44  gun  frigate, 
nine  sloops  of  war,  eleven  brigs,  from 
22  to  14  guns,  and  a  number  of  schoo¬ 
ners,  each  manned  with  about  100  men. 
His  edicts,  “  by  thesgrace  of  God  and 
of  the  constitutional  law,”  his  balls  and 
operas,  his  great  seal  and  ministers  of 
state,  his  Royal  Gazette,  with  its  mot¬ 
to  from  Voltaire, 

Le  premier  qui fut  roi  fut  un  toldat  heu- 
reux,  . 

Qui  sert  bien  ton  payt,  n*a  point  besoin 
^aieui; 

his  grand  crosses,  his  nobles,  and  his 
hierarchy,  bore  all  the  outward  marks 
of  civilization  ;  and  most  essential  it 
is  to  the  future  welfare,  not  of  the  Co¬ 
lumbian  Islands  alone,  but  to  the  com¬ 
merce  between  Europe  and  America, 
that  whatever  disposition  towards  ci¬ 
vilization  exists  in  Hayti  should  be 
assiduously  cultivated  by  the  policy 
of  both  continents,  and  improved  by 
the  zeal  and  wisdom  of  the  catholic 
priesthood,  which  never  could  be  bet¬ 
ter  directed  than  to  this  field.  For 
the  trappings  of  royalty,  and  all  the 
spectacles  which  its  display  can  afford, 
the  black  King  Henry  shewed  as  de¬ 
cided  a  taste  as  if  be  had  been  a  true 
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FrenchiMn  by  blood,  instead  of  educa. 
tion.  A  set  of  regain  and  jewels,  con¬ 
sisting  of  crowns,  crosses,  gold  spurs, 
a  g(dd  and  silver  plume,  set  with  ru¬ 
bies,  amethysts,  and  topazes,  diamond 
ear-rings,  c^ar,  and  tiara,  were  made 
for  him  in  London,  and  had  the  singu¬ 
lar  fortune  to  be  seized  by  the  Custom¬ 
house  officers,  his  agent  having  neglect¬ 
ed  to  make  an  entry  of  them.  They 
VKK  however  releas^  by  the  Treasury , 
as  An*  as  the  rights  of  the  government 
were  concerned.  Some  magniheent 
suits  of  robes  for  hhnself  and  his  queen 
were  in  the  8an>e  consignment  t  they 
were  of  mazurene  velvet,  lined  witn 
etmine,  and  embroidered  with  stars  of 
gold. 

ebrietophe  has  about  10,000  troops, 
dl  negpoes.  The  opposite  side  of  the 
island  is  held  by  his  rival.  General  Pe- 
tion,  at  the  head  of  the  mixed  race ; 
a  less  numerous,  but  better  instructed 
population.  This  race  may  perhaps 
ultimately  be  destined  to  possess  these 
countries  :*  it  is  continually  on  the  in¬ 
crease,  while  the  pure  races  are  only 
kept  up  by  continual  'importations  ( 
and  the  mixture  of  the  European  mind 
wkh  the  African  constitution  renders 
them  capable  of  labour  under  a  tropi- 
ed  climate  like  the  one  race,  and  prone 
to  civilization  like  the  other.  Petion 
is  said  to  be  a  man  of  more  acquire¬ 
ments  and  greater  humanity  than  Chris- 
tophe.  A  third  party  was  formed  in 
the  centre  of  the  island  under  Philippe 
Dos,  a  man  whom  Toussaint  had  ta- 
oured :  he  is  said  to  allure  follow¬ 
ers  by  professing  never  to  engage  in 
tear,  except  in  self-defence  j — a  com¬ 
munity  of  negroes  among  the  moun- 
tdns  in  the  interior,  though  they  may 
prefm  these  principles,  will  soon  be¬ 
come  a  race  of  maroons.  In  the  course 
of  the  year,  Rigaud,  who  acted  a  con¬ 
spicuous  part  during  our  unhappy  in¬ 
terference  with  the  island,  arrived  at 
Aux  Cayes  from  France,  as  an  emis¬ 
sary,  k  was  supposed,  of  Buonaparte ; 


he  might  probably  have  formed  an¬ 
other  party,  but  he  died  soon  after  hk 
arrival. 

That  France  should  regain  posses¬ 
sion  of  Hayti,  even  if  peace  should  ere 
long  leave  her  with  the  leisure  and  the 
means  to  attempt  it,  is  not  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  :  the  experience  of  the  climate 
would  deter  any  government  that  valu¬ 
ed  the  lives  of  its  soldiers  from  such 
an  expedition,  and  the  Spaniards  would 
assuredly  take  part  with  the  negroes 
against  her.  Buonaparte,  who,  for  the 
miseries  which  he  has  been  the  direct 
and  wilful  means  of  bringing  upon  man¬ 
kind,  has  contracted  more  individual 
guilt  than  it  was  ever  before  in  the 
power  of  any  individual  to  incur,  has 
perhaps  nowhere  occasioned  such  per¬ 
manent  evil  as  in  Hayti.  Had  Tous¬ 
saint  been  left  unmolested  to  pursue 
his  wise  and  benignant  plans,  there  is 
reason  to  think  mat  a  peaceable,  in¬ 
dustrious,  and  flourishing  communky 
might  have  been  formed  under  a  man 
not  unworthy  to  be  called  the  Wash¬ 
ington  of  the  negroes.  He  fell  a  vic¬ 
tim  to  Gallic  and  Corsican  perfidy, 
and  it  is  now  to  be  apprehended  that 
Hayti  will  be  divided  into  petty  inde¬ 
pendent  states,  those  in  tne  interior 
plundering  their  neighbours,  and  those 
on  the  coast  becoming  a  race  of  black 
Algerines  ;  the  more  formidable,  be¬ 
cause  in  all  the  adjoining  islands  they 
will  at  all  times  be  sure  of  finding 
friends  and  recruits. 

Christophe  is  said,  notwithstanding 
his  protestations  of  friendship  for  hiii 
brother  the  King  of  Great  Biitain,  to 
aim  at  exciting  a  general  insurrection 
of  the  slaves  throughout  the  islands ; 
and  his  courtiers  and  agents  conti¬ 
nually  hold  him  np  as  the  avenger  of 
-the  African  race.  Suspicions  of  this 
kind  were  evidently  felt  at  Jamaica, 
where  many  persons,  accused  of  being 
emissaries  From  Hayti,  were  from  time 
-to  time  apprehended  and  banished. 
About  280  strangers  were  sent  out  of 
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Jamaica  in  the  months  of  July  and  Au* 
2[ust  this  year,  on  the  suspicion  that 
they  were  agents  of  Christophe  and 
Rigaud.  That  such  plans  have  been 
carried  on,  the  conspiracy  at  Marti* 
nique  unequivocally  proves ;  and  this 
imminent  danger  will  always  continue 
to  exist,  so  long  as  the  colonial  sys¬ 
tem  of  slavery  is  in  existence.  How 
that  system  destroys  all  sense  of  ho¬ 
nour  and  humanity  in  certain  natures, 
was  shewn  at  this  time  by  one  more 
case  of  atrocity,  in  addition  to  the 
bloody  list  before  the  British  Parlia¬ 
ment. 

A  planter  in  the  island  of  Nevis,  bj 
name  Huggins,  accompanied  with  his 
two  sons,  brought  two-and-thirty  ne- 
^roesinto  the  public  market  of  Charles- 
town,  and  stood  by  to  see  them  flog¬ 
ged  with  cart-whips  by  two  expert 
whippers.  Many  of  these  victims  were 
women ;  one  of  whom  received  212 
lashes,  another  291  ;  one  man  187, 
another  242,  another  365.  Five  ma¬ 
gistrates  were  within  sight  or  hearing 
of  this  accursed  scene,  and  none  of  them 
interfered,  though  the  law  authorized 
their  interference,  and  a  sense  of  duty 
as  Christians,  or  even  of  decency  as 
men,  required  it.  By  the  laws  of  Ja¬ 
maica,  no  master  or  magistrate  is  suf¬ 
fered  to  inflict  in  any  case  more  than 
thirty-nine  lashes ;  and  by  the  Meliora¬ 
tion  Act  of  the  Leeward  Islands,  pass¬ 
ed  in  the  year  1798  with  the  same  in¬ 
tent,  it  is  enacted,  **  that  if  any  person 
shall  cruelly  whip,  maltreat,  beat,  or 
imprison,  or  keep  in  confinement  with¬ 
out  sufficient  support,'  any  slave,  such 
person  shall  be  indicted  for  the  s  ame 
in  the  superior  court  of  criminal  juris¬ 
diction  for  the  island  wherein  the  of¬ 
fence  shall  be  coimnitted ;  and  upon 
being  legally  convicted,  suffer  such  pu¬ 
nishment  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  or 
both,  as  the  judge  of  the  court  shall 
think  proper  to  inflict.”  The  House 
of  Assembly  of  the  inland  passed  reso¬ 
lutions,  that  Huggins  had  been  guilty 


of  an  act  of  barbarity,  altogether  un- 
recedented  in  Nevis ;  that  they  held 
is  conduct  in  the  utmost  abhorrence 
and  detestation,  and  that  they  pledged 
themselves  to  promote  the  strictest  in¬ 
vestigation  into  this  cruel  proceeding, 
so  disgraceful  to  humanity,  so  injurious 
to  the  fair  character  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  so  destructive  of  the  best  interests 
of  the  West  India  colonies.** 

Huggins  was  accordingly  indicted 
and  brought  to  triaL  His  son-in-law’s 
overseer  and  his  own  were  on  the  jury, 
together  with  so  many  of  his  friends, 
that  when  the  jury  was  iropannelled,  a 
bystander  observed,  there  were  ten  for 
Mr  Huggins,  and  two  agamst  him ; 
upon  which  one  of  his  counsel  replied, 
that  those  two  should  not  have  been 
there  had  he  known  it.  The  facts 
were  public,  notorious,  and  admitted 
on  the  part  of  the  ciiminaL  The  de¬ 
fence  was,  that  the  punishment  was  ne¬ 
cessary  ;  but  notwithstanding  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  one  of  his  sons,  who  was  as 
deeply  implicated  in  the  guilt  and  in¬ 
famy  of  the  transaction  as  nimself,  and 
the  ingenuity  of  three  counsel,  it  could 
not  be  proved  that  any  one  of  the  thir- 
ty-two  sufferers  had  ever  lifted  a  hand 
against  a  white  man,  or  ever  uttered  a 
contumacious  expression.  Their  crime 
was  that  of  having  run  away  to  avoid 
carrying  out  dung  by  night,*->-a  prac¬ 
tice  contrary  to  a  clause  in  the  Melio- 
ration  Act.  Huggins  was  neverthe¬ 
less  acquitted,  and  the  printer  of  the 
St  Christopher  Advertiser  was  prose¬ 
cuted  for  a  libel,  for  having  published 
the  resolutions  of  the  House  of  Assem¬ 
bly,  and  the  affidavits  upon  which  they 
were  founded ;  found  guilty,  and  fined. 

One  of  the  women  never  worked  with 
the  hoe  again  after  this  flogging,  and 
in  the  course  of  a  few  months  med  of 
an  atrophy.  The  coroner’s  inquest, 
consisting  of  three  persons,  pronounced, 
that  “  she  had  no  marks  of  violence 
appearing  on  her  body,  and  died  by 
the  visitation  of  God  in  a  natural  way, 
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and  not  otherwise.”  Two  of  those 
three  persons  were  on  the  jury  which 
acquitted  Huggins,  and  the  coroner 
was  one  of  the  magistrates  who  had 
beheld  the  transaction  with  unconcern. 
Huggins,  who  had  amassed  a  great 
fortune,  had  long  been  notorious  for 
cruelty :  It  was  reported  in  the  island 
that  he  had  once  shot  a  negro  — the 
body  had  been  thrown  into  a  negro- 
hut,  and  burnt  with  it.  Upon  another 
occasion  he  escaped  indictment  for  the 
death  of  one  who  died  after  a  most 
inhuman  flog^ng,  because  the  overseer 
refused  to  give  any  satisfactory  evi¬ 
dence  to  the  grand  jury.  In  the  course 
of  six  months  after  be  took  possession 
of  one  of  his  estates,  nine  negroes  died 
upon  it,  without  any  epidemic  disease. 
The  bodies  of  two  poor  wretches,  who 
had  committed  suicide  to  escape  from 
his  cruelty,  were,  taken  out  of  a  cistern 
with  their  chains  about  them.  Chains 
and  whips  were  not  sufficient  instru¬ 
ments  of  punishment  for  this  man  ; 
he  em|>loyed  iron  collars  with  spikes. 
Five  times  his  life  had  been  attempted 
by  poison  ; — ^it  is  only  wonderful  that 
it  was  not  more  openly  assailed.  His 
doctrine  was,  that  it  was  cheaper  to 
buy  negroes  than  breed  them,  and  up¬ 
on  this  principle  he  acted ! 

These  shocxing  transactions  became 
generally  known,  in  consequence  of  a 
Ktter  addressed  to  Mr  Elliott,  the  go¬ 
vernor  in  chief  of  the  Leeward  Islands, 
on  his  arrival  to  take  possession  of  his 
government,  by  Mr  James  Tobin,  bro¬ 
ther  to  the  author  of  the  Honey  Moon, 
and  himself  a  man  of  letters,  highly  and 
deservedly  esteemed  by  ^  to  whom 
he  is  known.  Cruelty,  he  said,  was 
not  defined  by  our  ancestors,  nor  its 
limits  marked  out  by  line  and  compass, 
but  left  to  the  heart  of  man  to  deter¬ 
mine  ;  and  deeply  was  it  to  be  lamented 
that  in  that  little  community  such  an 
appeal  was  found  insufficient.  Had 
the  whole  of  the  thirty-two  negroes 
tortured  by  this  man’s  orders  die^  the 


act  by  which  they  suffered,  being,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  declaration  of  the  jury, 
a  legal  act,  the  author  of  it  would 
have  been  guiltless  in  law,  and  every 
overseer  in  the  country,  however  ig¬ 
norant  or  brutal,  left  at  full  liberty 
to  whip,  maltreat,  and  destroy  at  his 
pleasure  the  slaves  committed  to  his 
charge.  Under  these  circumstances, 
Mr  Tobin  announced  his  intention  of 
proposingtothelegislatureof  the  island 
some  laws  for  the  better  protection  of 
slaves.  Speaking  of  himself,  he  added  ; 
**  Of  the  author  of  this  letter  it  is  suf¬ 
ficient  to  say,  that  he  exists  only  by 
the  labour  of  negro  slaves,  and  from 
them  derives  most  of  the  comforts  he 
e^ys,  as  well  as  those  advantages 
of  education  which  have  taught  him 
what  in  return  he  owes  to  them.” 

The  case  was  represented  to  our 
own  government,  and  Lord  Liverpool 
immediately  desired  the  governor  to 
send  home  authentic  copies  of  the 
whole  proceedings,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  signify  to  the  House  of  As¬ 
sembly  of  Nevis,  his  majesty’s  full  ap- 
robation  of  the  sentiments  which  they 
ad  expressed,  and  the  conduct  which, 
they  had  pursued  on  this  occasion. 
When  the  documents  had  been  inspect¬ 
ed,  Lord  Liverpool  said  they  teade 
the' deepest  impression  on  his  majestv’a 
government.  It  might,”  said  ne, 
**  have  been  hoped  that  the  fear  of  dis¬ 
grace  attendant  on  an  outrage  of  hu¬ 
manity  so  publicly  exhibitra,  would 
have  been  sufficient  in  any  civilized 
country  for  its  prevention  y  but  it  never 
could  have  been  supposed  possible  that 
so  flagrant  a  violation  of  the  Meliora¬ 
tion  Act,  could  be  submitted  to  the 
cognizance  of  a  court  of  justice,  and 
be  exempted  from  the  punishment 
which  the  judge  is  empowered  to  in¬ 
flict  on  conviction  eff  the  offender.'’ 
His  lordship  then  delivered  the  prince 
regent’s  commands,  that  the  magi¬ 
strates  who  had  witnessed  this  cruelty 
without  interfering,  should  be  rr* 
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•moved  from  the  honourable  situation 
which  they  held,  and  that  this  should 
be  done  with  that  degree  of  publicity 
which  might  mark  to  the  community 
his  royal  highness’s  reprobation  of  tbeir 
culpaole  remissness.  His  lordsliip  con- 
cluoed  byrecommending  the  immediate 
adoption  of  a  clause  corresponding  to 
that  of  the  Jamaica  Act  by  the  differ¬ 
ent  colonial  legislatures  ;  “  for  although 
it  may  be  feared,”  said  he,  “  that  the 
limitation  of  the  number  alone  of  the 
lashes  which  may  be  inflicted,  will 
prove  inadequate  to  prevent  even  ex¬ 
cessive  severrty  where  the  disposition 
to  it  exists,  still,  by  proving  the  anxiety 
of  the  legislature  to  define  and  miti¬ 
gate  the  degree  of  punishment,  a  mo¬ 
ral  effect  may  be  produced,  leading  to 
the  consequences  that  are  sought  from 
the  operation  of  the  law  itselb” 

Concerning  the  manner  in  which  the 
jury  which  had  acquitted  this  wretch 
was  composed,  and  the  feelings  by 
which  it  was  influenced,  government 
felt  properly,  and  only  remarked,  that 
at  thsft  distance  of  time  it  might  be 
difficult  to  ‘prove  that  corrupt  mo¬ 
tives  had  influenced  the  decision.  But 
in  one  point  the  ministers  acted  most 
indiscreetly.  Governor  Elliott,  in  his 
letter  upon  this  subject,  had  been  na¬ 
turally  and  unavoidably  led  to  speak 
of  the  state  of  the  governments  in  Ne¬ 
vis  and  St  Kitts,  and  the  general  dissa- 
tbfaction  which  existed.  “  I  do  not  ap. 
prehend,”  said  he,  “  that  the  defects 
complained  of  are  to  be  ascribed  prin¬ 
cipally  to  the  remissness  cr  culpability 
of  their  leading  members.  The  root 
6f  the  evil  lies  deeper.  The  govern¬ 
ments  of  the  smaller  islands  were  form¬ 
ed  in  times  when  many  of  the  pro¬ 
prietors  lived  upon  their  estates,  and 
'the  white  population  was,  in  some  in¬ 
stances,  perhaps  ten  times  as  numerous 
as  it  now  is.  Of  the  few  white  inha¬ 
bitants  who  remain,  managers,  over¬ 
seers,  self-created  lawyers,  self-educa- 
fed  physicians,  and  adventurous  mer¬ 


chants,  wkh  little  real  capital  and 
scanty  credit,  compose  the  greatest 
part.  The  acquirementa  of  education 
among  many  of  this  description  of  per¬ 
sons,  are  very  unequal  to  the  taak  of 
taking  a  share  in  the  governments. 
The  prevalence  of  principle  either  mo¬ 
ral  or  religious,  is  also,  1  fear,  not 
to  be  fairly  calculated  from  the  repeti¬ 
tion  of  the  hacknied  expressions,  of 
which  an  ostentatious  use  is  frequently 
made  in  addresses,  and  on  all  occasions 
meant  to  meet  the  public  eye  at  home. 
To  collect  from  such  a  state  of  society 
men  fit  to  be  legislat,ors,  judges,  or  ju¬ 
rymen,  is  perfectly  impracticable.  In¬ 
dividual  interest,  personal  influence, 
animosity  of  party  feuds,  weigh  down 
the  scale  of  justice,  and  divert  the 
course  of  legislative  authority  into  acts 
of  arbitrary  and  unjustifiable  power, 
cloked  under  the  semblance,  and  dig* 
nified  with  the  name,  of  constitutional 
acts.”  These  remarks,  which  it  was 
the  duty  of  Governor  Elliott  to  make 
for  the  information  of  ministers,  were 
mostassuredlynot  intended  for  the  pub¬ 
lic  eye  :  they  were,  nevertheless,  print¬ 
ed  among  the  papers  upon  this  sub¬ 
ject  which  were  laid  before  parliament. 
The  consequence  was  such  as  might 
have  been  foreseen  upon  the  slightest 
consideration.  The  Assembly  of  St 
Kitts,  feeling  these  general  truths  as 
individual  insults,  were  exasperated 
against  the  governor,  and  passed  a.igry 
resolutions  concerning  him,  to  be  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  and 
printed  in  the  public  papers.  Whal* 
ever  good,  therefore,  might  have  been 
expected  from  the  measures  of  a  go¬ 
vernor  who  saw  the  real  state  of  these 
countries,  and  was  sincerely  desirous 
of  remedying  the  prevailing  evils,  was 
frustrated  by  this  improper  exposure  of 
his  official  correspondence,  which  ne¬ 
cessarily  made  him  an  object  of  marked 
and  personal  dislike  to  the  most  influ- 
enti^  men  in  the  islands. 

Notwithstanding  the  temper  of  co* 
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lonial  juries,  and  the  state  of  colonial 
ntorals.  Governor  Elliott  made  an  ex> 
ample  in  Tortola  upon  Arthur  Hodge, 
a  planter,  who  had  been  a  gentleman 
commoner  of  Oriel  College,  and  was 
as  remarkable  for  his  polished  manners 
as  for  his  cruelties.  This  monster, 
whose  crimes  it  would  be  painful  to 
recite,  was  convicted  of  murdering  one 
slave,  after  having  committed  many  si¬ 
milar  murders,  and  consumed  a  greater 
proportion  of  negroes  upon  his  estate 
than  Huggins  himself.  The  jury  who 
found  him  guilty,  recommended  him  to 
mercy ;  and  though  the  judges  and  the 
council  and  assembly  of  the  Virgin 
Iskinds  did  their  duty,  the  governor 
found  it  necessary  to  proclaim  martial 
bw,  to  insure  the  due  execution  of  the 
sentence  1  The  temper  of  the  Euro¬ 
peans  and  Creoles  was  evinced  in  a 
manner  even  more  disgraceful  at  Bar- 
badoes,  because  the  Houseof  Assembly 
was  its  organ.  The  free  people  of  co¬ 
lour  in  that  island  petitioned  that  they 
might  be  admitted  as  witnesses  in  courts 
of  law,  stating,  that,  in  consequence 
of  their  present  disability,  their  houses 
were  sometimes  entered  by  white  ruffi¬ 
ans,  who  viedated  the  women  with  im¬ 
punity,  but  none  .of  the  inmates  were 
qualified  to  ^ve  evidence  against  them ; 
and  this  petition  the  House  of  Assem¬ 
bly  rejected !  Ten  years  ago  that  house 
had  acted  in  the  same  spirit.  Lord 
Seaforth,  the  then  governor,  recom¬ 
mended  to  them,  that  the  murder  of  a 
slave  should  be  made  felony,  the  exist¬ 
ing  punishment  being  only  a  line  of 
eleven  pounds  four  shillings  sterling  ; 
the  answer  of  the  assembly  was,  that 
they  understood  their  interests,  and 
knew  how  to  repel  insult  and  assert 
their  rights  1 

Bad  as  the  British  colonial  laws  are, 
even  where  the  British  government  has 
possessed  sufficient  influence  to  modify 
and  make  them  somewhat  less  repug¬ 
nant  to  the  common  principles  of  jus¬ 
tice  and  religion,  a  motion  was  made 


in  parliament  to  introduce 
those  laws  into  Trinidad,  June  13. 
in  place  of  the  Spanish  ones, 
the  continuance  of  which  had  been 
guaranteed  to  the  inhabitants  upon  its 
capture  and  subsequent  cession.  It 
was  opposed  by  Mr  Brougham,  who, 
upon  occasions  connected withthe  slave 
trade,  has  done  good  service  in  a  good 
cause,  especially  when  he  brought  in 
a  bill  by  which  slave-dealing  was  made 
punishable  by  transportation  for  four¬ 
teen  years,  or  by  live  years  imprison¬ 
ment  and  hard  labour.  He  contrasted 
the  code  which  it  was  proposed  to  es¬ 
tablish  with  the  provisions  made  by  a 
Spanish  ordinance,  in  1789,  for  the 
protection  of  the  slaves.  That  ordi¬ 
nance  enacted,  that  every  one  who  had 
slaves,  of  whatever  class  and  condition 
be  may  be,  is  obliged  to  have  them  in- 
structedin  the  RomanCatholic  faith,  so 
that  they  may  be  baptized  within  the 
first  yearof  their  residence,  and  to  main¬ 
tain  a  priest  for  them ;  he  cannot  oblige 
any  slave  to  work  who  is  more  than 
sixty  years  of  age,  or  less  than  seven¬ 
teen,  nor  employ  a  female  slave  in  any 
work  which  is  not  suitable  for  her  sex  ; 
he  cannot  hinder  kis  slaves  from  inter¬ 
marrying  with  the  slaws  of  other  mas¬ 
ters  ;  and  in  such  cases,  if  the  estates 
are  at  a  certain  distance  from  each 
other,  the  wife  shall  follow  her  hus¬ 
band,  his  master  purchasing  her  at  a 
valuation  set  upon  her  by  qualified 
men  mutually  chosen ;  in  case  of  bis  re¬ 
fusal,  the  master  of  the  wife  must  make 
the  purchase.  The  slave  who  is  indo¬ 
lent,  or  neglects  his  work,  must  not  be 
punished  with  more  than  25  stripes, 
which  are  to  be  imposed  only  by  the 
master  or  the  steward,  and  must  be 
such  as  neither  cause  contusion  nor  ef¬ 
fusion  of  blood  ;  in  all  cases  of  crimes 
the  power  of  punishment  belongs  to 
the  law,  and  not  to  the  master.  Fines 
are  appointed  for  the  master  or  steur- 
ard  who  should  fail  in  any  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  relating  to  instruction,  food^ 
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clothing,  relaxation,  and  dwellings  of 
the  slaves  ;  or  neglect  the  children,  the 
old,  and  the  infim  :  cruelty  is  consi* 
dered  as  a  crime  ;  every  crime  commit¬ 
ted  against  a  slave,  is  to  be  punished  as 
if  it  were  committed  against  a  free 
man  ;  and  whenever  a  slave  dies  or  dis¬ 
appears,  the  master  within  three  days 
must  inform  the  magistrate,  that  it  may 
be  entered  in  the  official  register ;  fail¬ 
ing  to  do  this,  he  is  compelled  to  prove 
either  the  absence  of  the  slave,  or  his 
natural  death. 

“-If,”  said  Mr  Brougham,  “there 
be  any  objection  to  this  code,  it  is 
that  it  is  too  mild,  too  near  perfec¬ 
tion.  Were  we  then  to  depart  from 
this  model  of  perfection,  and  in  its 
place  to  adopt  that  under  which  Mr 
Huggins  scourged  to  death  a  misera¬ 
ble  being,  aud  was  acquitted  on  evi¬ 
dence  wnich  could  not  have  proved 
satisfactory  to  any  but  to  the  twelve 
slave-drivers  by  whom  he  was  tried 
and  acquitted  r  When  we  talked  of 
English  law,  we  talked  of  it  by  re- 
fierence  to  English  judges,  to  English 
juries,  and  to  English  feeling  and  prin¬ 
ciples.  It  was  a  mockery  to  talk  of 
transplanting  the  English  law  to  the 
West  Indies,  when  only  the  name  was 
carried  thither,  and  all  the  true  English 
feeling  was  left  behind.  Then  the  law 
of  England  served  only  as  the  engine 
of  fraud  and  oppression,  rendered  dou¬ 
bly  disgraceful,  because  carried  on  un¬ 
der  the  pretence  of  law  and  justice. 
This  was,  under  the  pretence  of  justice 
to  the  whites,  to  load  the  other  mi¬ 
serable  wretches  with  oppression  un¬ 
bounded.’* 

Mr  Stephen  also  spoke  upon  this 
subject  with  his  wonted^feeling  and  his 
wonted  ability.-  “  What  was  propo¬ 
sed,”  he  said,  “  was,  that  the  house 
should  accede  to  the  wishes  of  517 
white  inhabitants,  in  opposition  to  the 
wishes  of  a  population  of  22,000. 
There  certainly  was  no  application  be¬ 
fore  the  house  from  the  people  ;  but 
how  bad  this  happened  i  Finding  that 


a  canvas  was  going  on  among  the  white 
inhabitants  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
constitution  for  which  they  should  pe¬ 
tition,  the  people  of  colour  presented 
a  memorial  to  Governor  Hislop,  who 
was  the  head  of  the  faction  on  behalf 
of  whom  his  honourable  friend  now 
applied,  praying  that  they,  too,  might 
have  liberty  to  approach  his  miqesty, 
and  to  inform  him  that  he  had  other 
subjects  in  the  island  of  Trinidad 
besides  the  white  inhabitants.  This 
right,  however,  though  requested  in 
the  most  submissive  terms,  the  go¬ 
vernor  dared  to  refuse  to  the  people 
of  colour  ;  and  such  was  the  awe  in 
which  they  stood  of  the  formidable 
oligarchy  of  the  island,  that  they  did 
not  presume  farther  to  complain. — It 
was  to  be  observed,  that  the  persons 
on  whose  account  the  present  propo¬ 
sition  was  made,  were  careful  to  pro¬ 
vide,  that,  so  far  as  property  was  con¬ 
cerned,  the  Spanish  laws  were  still  to 
prevail.  Highly  as  these  gentlemen 
valued  the  beauty  of  the  English  con¬ 
stitution,  and  much  as  they  wished  it 
to  be  introduced  into  the  island  of 
Trinidad,  they  seemed  to  agree  that 
those  blessings  would  be  too  dearly 
purchased  at  the  expence  of  their  be¬ 
ing  compelled  to  pay  their  debts.” 

Mr  Canning  also  opposed  an  appli¬ 
cation,  the  motives  for  which  were 
as  palpable  as  they  were  unworthy. 
“  When  it  was  stated,”  he  said,  “  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Trinidad  were  ear¬ 
nestly  desirous  of  the  whole  Bntish 
constitution,  but  that  they  would  be 
content  with  a  part,  and  would  also 
willingly  relinquish  their  claim  of  an 
assemblv,  provided  they  were  permit¬ 
ted  to  have  a  council,  he  could  not 
perceive  with  what  part  of  the  British 
constitution  they  were  enamoured. 
When  they  declared  their  wishes  for  a 
council,  consisting  of  persons  nomina¬ 
ted  and  removeable  by  the  crown,  it 
appeared  to  him  that  their  only  ob<r 
ject  was  to  prevent  the  legislature  at 
home  from  exercising  any  controul 
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OTcr,  or  interference  with,  their  pro¬ 
ceedings.  This  was  evidently  the  ex¬ 
press  purpose  they  had  in  contemplation , 
and  on  this  express  ground  he  would 
resist  the  application ;  for  he  wished 
to  see  at  l^st  one  colony  dependent 
on  the  legislation  of  the  empire.  It 
seemed  to  have  been  the  design  of  the 
British  government  to  make  a  new  ex¬ 
periment  in  Trinidad,  and  to  enquire, 
previous  to  the  happy  abolition  of  the 
slave-trade,  into  the  practicability  of 
preserving  it  free  from  that  pollution, 
in  order  to  furnish  the  means  of  a  prac¬ 
tical  examination  of  the  advantages  of 
the  plan.  The  colony  was  therefore 
an  exception  to  all  tms  principles  on 
which  tne  constitution  of  the  other 
islands  was  founded.  It  would  not, 
however,  be  by  any  means  impossible 
or  difficult  to  appoint  a  committee  to 
revise  the  Spanish  laws,  and  expunge 
such  particulars  as  might  seem  flag¬ 
rantly  irreconcileable  with  the  univer¬ 
sal  principles  of  British  legislatipn.. 
This  was  the  whole  extent  to  which 
he  could  permit  himself  to  go.  For 
upon  the  fullest  consideration,  he  felt 
in  the  highest  degree  averse  to  add 
Trinidad  to  the  number  of  those  islands 
where  the  introduction  of  every  plan 
for  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the 
slaves  was  uniformly  opposed.” 

The  question  was  negatived  without 
a  division.  A  motion,  originating  in 
worthier  motives,  and  intended  for  a 
better  purpose,  was  made  by 
April  4.  Mr  Barham,  that  a  commit¬ 
tee  should  be  appointed  to 
consider  and  report  upon  the  practica¬ 
bility  and  expediency  of  supplying  our 
West  India  colonies  with  free  labour¬ 
ers  from  the  East.  His  object,” 
he  said,  <*  was  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  a  system  which  would  do  away 
the  necessity  of  negro  slavery,  and  at 
length  totally  eradicate  it  from  the 
islands.  By  introducing  free  labour¬ 
ers  from  the  East,  he  hoped  to  prevent 
the  annual  decrease  of  population,  and 
he  hoped  also  that  the  commixture 


would  produce  an  amelioration  not  on¬ 
ly  of  manners,  but  of  condition  among 
the  slaves.  The  plan  had  been  men¬ 
tioned  to  Mr  Windham  when  he  waa 
at  the  head  of  the  colonial  department, 
and  it  had  been  approved  by  him.** 
Mr  Stephen  replied,  “  that  he  despair¬ 
ed  of  any  good  from  this  plan,  because, 
while  slavery  existed  in  the  West  In¬ 
dies,  it  was  impossible  that  free  labour 
could  exist  in  competition  with  it.  In 
fact,  the  experiment  had  been  tried, 
and  failed.  Chinese  had  been  import¬ 
ed  into  Trinidad  ;  but,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  their  industry  in  their  own  coun¬ 
try,  and  although  they  were  not  ac¬ 
companied  by  wives  or  children,  a  ne¬ 
gro  did  ..as  much  in  a  week  as  one  of 
them  in  a  month.  The  black  popula¬ 
tion  Vrould  with  good  treatment  sup- 
ort  itself;  but  the  colonial  legislatures 
ad  not  as  yet  acted  upon  the  aboli¬ 
tion  as  a  permanent  system.  They  had: 
passed  no  acts  to  attach  the  negroes 
to  the  soil  they  cultivated,  nor  ampt- 
ed  any  other  measure  to  keep  up  their 
numbers ;  perhaps  they  never  could,  if 
they  were  permitted  to  look  to  a  re¬ 
source  of  this  kind.  There  was  an¬ 
other  objection.  It  would  be  unjust 
to  bring  the  Chinese  into  a  situation, 
of  the  nature  of  which  they  were  not 
aware.  They  would  be  considered  in 
the  islands  as  men  of  colour, — a  degra¬ 
ded  class,  excluded  from  the  meanest 
offices  of  government.** 

The  expediency  of  the  plan  seemed 
to  be  generally  aoubted.  The  com¬ 
mittee  however  was  formed,  and  their 
report  was,  that  emigration,  though 
contrary  to  the  laws  oH^hina,  was  very 
common  among  the  Chinese ;  but  that, 
like  the  Savoyards  and  Tyrolese,  they 
almost  always  left  their  country  with 
an  intention  of  returning  to  it ;  that 
in  the  places  to  which  %ey  repaired, 
they  uniformly  conducted  themselves 
with  the  greatest  propriety,  and  had 
been  pecuharly  instrumental  in  promo¬ 
ting  the  improvement  of  those  places  ; 
that  important  advantages  might  be  ex- 
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pected  to  result  to  the  Wert  Indies 
lniin>the  introduction,  under  proper  ar¬ 
rangements,  of  a  class  of  free  people, 
•o  distinguished  by  their  orderly  and 
industrious  habits.  But  there  were  great 
difficulties  in  the  way ;  the  chief  of 
which  would  be  in  procuring  women 
to  accompany  them,  a  condition  abso¬ 
lutely  indispensable,  the  more  so  as  the 
slave-trade,  among  its  other  unnatural 
consequences,  had  made  the  male  po¬ 
pulation  of  these  islands  far  out-number 
that  of  the  other  sex.  ^me  jealousy 
mig^  be  excited  in  the  Chinese  go¬ 
vernment  ;  and  it  was  also  to  be  re¬ 
membered,  that  if  these  objections  were 
overcame,  the  plan  could  not  succeed 
unless  it  were  favoured  by  the  colonial 
legisbtures.  The  committee  did  not 
represent  these  difficulties  as  insupera¬ 
ble  ;  they  suggested  that  it  would  be 
wril  for  government  to  bear  the  sug¬ 
gestion  in  mind,  and  the  advantages 
which  might  result  from  it,  but  they 
did  not  feel  themselves  authorized  to 
recommend  any  specific  plan. 

There  is  another  weighty  objection 
to  this  plan,  which  seems  not  to  have 
been  noticed.  The  more  the  uniformi¬ 
ty  of  habits,  feelings,  and  opinions,  in 
any  community,  the  happier  will  that 
community  be,  and  the  more  secure 
from  foreign  and  internal  danger :  to 
introduce  therefore  into  these  islands  a 
nee  unamalgamable  with  the  existing 
population,  would  -be  not  merely  an 
anomalous  experiment  in  policy,  but 
it  would  be  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  lessons  which  history  holds  out. 
The  Chinese  arc,  more  peculiarly 
than  any  other  of  the  Orientals,  an 
unprognessive  people  ;  and  wherever 
they  migrate,  they  remain  as  distinct 
as  the  Jews,— with  this  difference,  that 
they  scruple  not  at  taking  women 
wherever  they  can  find  them  ;  and 
giving  back  none  in  return,  they  thus 
continually  augment  their  own  num¬ 
bers  at  the  expeuce  ef  the  community 
which  receives  them.  And,  notwith¬ 
standing  their  ingenuity  and  industry. 


lie  who  considers  the  whole  of  their 
character,  will  probably  not  be  dispo¬ 
sed  to  admit,  that  of  all  human  varie¬ 
ties,  the  Chinese  breed  is  that  which  we 
oughttobc  most  desirous  of  promoting. 

Had  such  a  measure  been  adopted, 
the  progress  of  our  arms  in  the  In¬ 
dian  seas  would  have  afforded  every 
facility  for  carrying  it  into  effect.  Ba¬ 
tavia  and  its  dependencies  in  Java  were 
all  the  possessions  which  now  remain¬ 
ed  to  the  enemy  in  the  East.— Java  the 
Dutch  used  to  call  the  most  precious 
jewel  in  the  diadem  of  the  Company, 
and  Batavia,  the  Queen  of  the  East. 
About  thirty  years  after  its  foundation, 
Nieuhoff  pronounced  its  climate  to  be 
as  healthy  as  that  of  any  part  of  the  In- 
dies  ;  and  even  in  the  early  part  of  the 
last  century,  Valentyn  speaks  of  the  air 
as  very  fresh  and  wholesome.  But  the 
canals,  which  he  describes  as  the  boast 
and  beauty  of  the  city,  and  the  constant 
accumulation  of  mud,  which  is  filling  up 
all  the  ports  on  the  northern  coast  of 
the  island,  have  since  that  time  rendered 
Batavia  the  most  destructive  place  in 
the  world  for  Europeans.  The  expe¬ 
rience  of  all  ships  which  had  ever  put 
into  this  fatal  port,  had  rendered  this 
so  notorious,  that  the  Dutch  supposed 
it  to  be  a  sufficient  defence,  or  preven¬ 
tative,  against  any  hostile  attempt.  The 
troops  of  no  nation,  they  thought, 
would  be  able  to  withstand  the  pesti¬ 
lential  atmosphere ;  nor  would  any  peo¬ 
ple  in  their  senses,  without  absolute  ne¬ 
cessity,  venture  to  encounter  it.  Cap- 
tain  Cook’s  opinion  confirmed  them  in 
their  belief.  **  The  shallowness  of  the 
water,”  he  said,  **  made  it  utterly  im¬ 
possible  to  attack  Batavia  by  sea,  and 
by  land  delay  was  death  ;  wliatcver  re¬ 
tarded  an  enemy  would  destroy  him.” 
In  1801>,  we  blockaded  the  port ;  but 
the  attempt  was  abandoned,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  mortality  on  board  our 
ships. 

This  secunty,  however,  wis  no  long¬ 
er  relied  on,  when  France,  by  an  act 
of  usurpation  which  accomplished  one 
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object  of  her  perfidious  policy,  formal¬ 
ly  annexed  Holland  and  its  depen¬ 
dencies  to  the  French  empire.  French 
troops,  and  officers,  and  engineers  were 
then  sent  out,  as  much  perhaps  to 
guard  against  the  Dutch  as  the  Eng¬ 
lish  tor  the  old  resolution  of  that 
people  might  have  been  remembered, 
that  they  would  remove  ta  their  east- 
em  possessions,  if  they  could  no  longer 
maintain  their  independence  at  home 
against  the  ambition  of  France.  In 
the  hands  of  the  Dutch,  Batavia  was 
no  object  either  of  envy  or  jealousy  to 
the  British  government  in  India  ;  but 
it  was  essential  to  the  security  of  Bri¬ 
tish  India,  that  it  should  not  remain  in 
the  hands  of  the  French,— -a  people 
skilful  beyond  all  others  in  all  the  arts 
of  political  intrigue,  and  usually  far 
soperior  to  us  in  activity  and  enter¬ 
prise.  The  governor  general,  there- 
lore.  Lord  Minto,  determined  to  at¬ 
tempt  the  conquest  of  their  last  and 
most  important  possession  in  the  East. 

His  preparations  were  upon  a  scale 
suited  to  the  magnitude  of  the  object, 
and  there  were  persona  who  thought 
that,  in  his  anxiety  to  strengthen  the 
force  of  the  expedition,  he  increased,  in 
more  than  an  equal  proportion,  the  ha- 
satd  to  which  it  was  exposed,  by  de¬ 
laying  its  departure  till  a  season  when 
itwomd  have  to  contend  against  the  ad¬ 
verse  monsoon,  and  storms  with  which 
the  best  ships  are  hardly  equal  to  rope. 
But  by  chusing  judiciously  a  new 
route.  Lord  Minto  avoided  this  appre¬ 
hended  danger.  The  armament  sail¬ 
ed  from  Malacca,  he  himself  accom- 
mying  it.  On  leaving  the  Straits  of 
oincapore,  it  stood  across  to  the  west¬ 
ern  coast  of  Borneo  ;  then,  under  the 
shelter  of  the  land,  and  profiting  by  the 
land  winds,  made  good  its  course  to 
Sambhar,  the  south-west  point  of  that 
great  island  ;  and  from  thence  striking 
across  to  Java,  made  the  coast  off 
Point  Indremaya,  two  leagues  to  the 
eastward  of  Batavia. 

The  troops,  under  the  command  of 


Sir  Samuel  Auchmuty,  landed  on 
the  4th  of  August  at  the  village  of 
Tjilintzing,  twelve  miles  east  of  the 
city.  No  attempt  was  made  to  oppose 
the  landing.  General  Daendels,  who 
had  lately  been  superseded  in  the  go¬ 
vernment  byGeneral  Jansens,  in  expec¬ 
tation  of  an  attack  from  the  English, 
had  chosen  and  strongly  fortified  a  posi¬ 
tion  at  Mester  Cornmis.  Here  General 
Jansens  had  assembled  his  force,  and  Sir 
Samuel’s  intention  was  to  march  against 
him,  keeping  the  city  in  hit  rear,  as 
the  only  place  from  whence  adequate 
supplies  were  to  be  obtained  ;  but  as 
some  time  was  required  to  make  pre¬ 
paration  for  an  inland  movement,  he 
recounoitered  the  coast  road  to  the 
city^  being  aware  that  it  was  strong 
enough,  if  well  defended,  to  be  nearly 
impracticable.  It  did  not,  however, 
form  any  part  of  the  enemies  plans 
to  defend  it ;  they  opposed  no  other 
obstacle  to  Sir  Samuel’s  progprsa  than 
that  of  destroying  the  bridge  over  the 
AntijoL  He  approached  this  river  on 
the  6th,  and  perceiving,  by  fires  in 
the  city  that  evening,  tlut  the  enemy 
meant  to  evacuate  it,  directed  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  army,  under  Colonel  Gil¬ 
lespie,  to  cross  the  river  in  boats  during 
the  night.  They  effected  this,  lodged 
themselves  in  the  suburbs,  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  8th  constructed  a  hasty 
bridge,  capable  of  supporting  light 
artillery  :  in  the  course  of  this  day 
the  city  surrendered  without  resist¬ 
ance  ;  the  garrison  Having  retreated 
to  Weltevreede,  a  camp  which  had 
been  established  in  1799,  six  miles  up 
tlie  country,  in  a  dry  and  airy  situa¬ 
tion.  Mester  Coriielis,  the  position 
which  Daendels  had  chosen  in  case  of 
an  attack,  and  where  Jansens,  in  pur¬ 
suance  of  his  predecessor’s  plans,  had 
collected  his  force,  is  four  miles  from 
this  place.  Before  the  garrison  evacua¬ 
ted  Batavia,  they  set  fire  to  the  public 
store-houses.  Great  quantities  of  spices 
were  consumed,  but  some  valuable  gpra- 
naries,  and  the  store-houses  of  sugar 
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which  they  had  laid  open  to  the 
weather,  in  hopes  that  the  rain  might 
destroy  it,  were  preserved.  Koen, 
the  founder  of  Batavia,  is  called  in  his 
epitaph  the  terror  of  the  English  ; 
but  his  grave  and  his  city  now  fw  into 
their  hands. 

Most  of  the  Dutch  inhabitants  for¬ 
sook  the  city,  not  for  any  love  of  the 
\  French,  but  because  the  eventual  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  English  was  as  yet  uncer¬ 
tain'  But  the  great  population,  by 
whose  industry  the  surrounding  coun¬ 
try  is  made  like  a  highly  cultivated 
garden,  remained ;  provisions  were  in 
abundance,  and  an  easy  communication 
open  with  the  fleet.  The  enemy,  know¬ 
ing  that  a  small  guard  only  had  been 
sent  to  secure  the  place,  attempted  to 
cut  them  off  during  the  night :  this 
guard,  unknown  to  them,  had  been  re¬ 
inforced  in  the  evening ;  the  attack  was 
'  repulsed,  and  on  the  9th,  the  advance 
of  the  British  army  occupied  the  city. 
Early  on  the  13th,  Colonel  Gillespie 
moved  towards  the  enemies  cantonment 
at  Weltevreede  ;  they  had  abandoned 
their  eantonment  thei-e,  but  had  taken 
a  strong'position  beyond  it,  about  two 
miles  in  advance  of  their  works  at  Cor- 
nelis.  It  was  defended  by  an  abbatis, 
which  was  occupied  by  3(XX)  of  their 
best  troops,  with  four  pieces  of  horse 
artillery.  Colonel  Gillespie  carried  it  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet ;  a  strong  co¬ 
lumn  from  Cornells  advanced  to  their 
support,  but  the  British  line  being 
•  arrived,  drove  them  under  shelter  of 
their  batteries. 

Hitherto  every  thing  had  succeeded 
beyond  the  most  sanguine  expectations 
of  the  British  genera  ;  his  farther  pro¬ 
gress  became  extremely  difficult,  and 
in  his  own  judgment  doubtful.  The 
enemy,  greatly  superior  in  numbers, 
were  strongly  intrenched  between  the 
great  river  Jacatra,  and  a  canal  called 
the  Slokcn,  neither  of  which  were  for¬ 
dable.  This  position  he  describes  as 
shut  up  by  a  deep  trench,  strongly  pa¬ 


lisaded.  Seven  redoubts,  and  many 
batteries  mounted  with  heavy  cannon, 
occupied  the  most  commanding  ground 
within  the  lines  ;  the  fort  of  Cornelia 
was  in  the  centre,  and  the  whole  of  the 
works  was  defended  by  a  numerous 
and  well  organized  artillery.  By  these 
formidable  works  it  was  thou^t  that 
the  British  would  be  delayed,  and  their 
destruction  might  then  safely  be  left 
to  the  operation  of  the  cbmate. 

Sir  Samuel  Auchmuty  well  under¬ 
stood  this.  The  season,  he  said,  was 
too  far  advanced,  the  heat  too  vio¬ 
lent,  and  his  numbers  insufficient  to 
admit  of  regular  approaches  ; — to  as¬ 
sault  the  works  was  the  alternative. 
He  erected  some  batteries  to  disable 
the  principal  redoubts,  and  at  day¬ 
break  on  tW  20th  opened,  a  heavy  fire 
from  twenty  IS-pounders  and  eight 
mortars  and  howitzers.  It  was  an¬ 
swered  by  a  far  more  numerous  artil¬ 
lery,  but  the  enemies  guns  were  not 
served  with  equal  skill ;  many  of  their 
pieces  were  dismounted,  they  suffered 
a  considerable  loss  in  artillery-men,  and 
their  works  were  considerably  dama¬ 
ged.  On  the  24th,  the  enemy  made  a 
sortie,  hoping  to  spike  the  British  guns ; 
they  were  repulsed  with  great  loss,  and 
Sir  Samuel,  having  continued  the  bat¬ 
tery  long  enough  to  produce  the  ef¬ 
fect  he  wished,  ordered  the  assault  for 
the  morning  of  the  26th.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  part  in  this  attack  was  assigned 
to  Colonel  Gillespie.  With  the  infan¬ 
try  of  the  advance  and  the  grenadiers, 
and  having  Colonel  Gibbs,  with  the 
59th  and  the  fourth  battalion  of  Ben¬ 
gal  volunteers,  to  support  him,  he  was 
to  attempt  to  surprise  a  redoubt  be¬ 
yond  the  Sloken,  and  to  cross  the  bridge 
over  that  canal  with  the  fugitives :  this 
being  effected,  the  division  was  to  se¬ 
parate  ;  Gillespie  attacking  the  re¬ 
doubts  within  the  lines  to  the  left, 
Gibbs  those  to  the  right.  Lieut.- 
Colonel  M*Leod,  with  six  companies 
of  the  69th,  was  to  follow  a  path  oa 
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the  bank  of  the  Jacatra,  and  storm  a 
redoubt  on  that  quarter  as  soon  as  the 
attack  on  the  Sloken  had  commenced. 
Major  Tule,  with  the  flank  corps  of 
the  reserve,  two  troops  of  cavalry,  four 
pieces  of  horse  artillery,  two  compa¬ 
nies  of  the  69th,  and  the  grenadiers  of 
the  reserve,  was  to  attack  the  enemy 
on  the  west  of  the  Jacatra,  and  cross  the 
bridge  over  that  river.  The  remain* 
■der  of  the  army,  under  Major-General 
Wetherall,  had  its  station  at  the  bat* 
teries,  from  whence  a  column,  under 
Colonel  Wood,  consisting  of  the  78th 
and  the  5th  volunteer  battalion,  was  to 
advance  against  the  enemy  in  front,  to 
force  its  way  at  a  favourable  moment, 
and  open  the  position  for  the  line. 

Jansens  expected  the  attack,  and 
had  made  all  the  preparations  in  his 
power  for  withstanding  it.  His  nomi* 
nal  force  consisted  of  10,000  men  ;  by 
his  own  account  not  quite  8000  were 
effective,  for  the  army  had  been  much 
weakened  by  disease,  and  the  best  troops 
in  the  service  had  fallen  in  a  war  which 
his  predecessor,  Daendels,  had  carried 
on  against  the  King  of  Bantam.  Of 
these  8000,  the  far  greater  part  were 
Javanese ;  they  were  well  disiplined, 
and  had  hitherto  behaved  with  great 
coolness  and  courage,  especially  those 
belonging  to  the  artillery.  But  in  the 
hour  of  danger  there  is  no  dependance 
to  be  laid  on  troops  who  have  no  feel* 
ing  or  principle  to  attach  them  to  one 
side  more  than  to  another.  The  attack 
was  made  with  consummate  bravery. 
Gillespie,  after  a  long  and  circuitous 
route  through  a  close  and  intricate 
country,  came  on  their  advance,  and  in 
an  instant  routed  it ;  carried  the  ad* 
vanced  redoubt  under  a  heavy  fire  of 

ne  and  musketry,  passed  the  bridge 
ose  pursuit ;  then  turning  to  the 
left,  in  spite  of  a  most  obstinate  resist¬ 
ance,  carried  another  redoubt  with  the 
bayonet.  Gibbs,  turning  to  the  right, 
and  being  joined  by  a  part  of  the  78th, 
who  had  forced  their  way  in  front, 


attacked  a  redoubt  on  that  side  with 
equal  success  ;  but  just  after  it  had 
been  captured  the  magazine  blew  up, 
and  many  brave  officers  and  men  perish¬ 
ed  on  the  ramparts  which  they  had  won. 
On  the  side  of  the  river,  M'Leod  car¬ 
ried  his  redoubt  in  the  same  gallant 
style,  and  fell  in  the  moment  of  victory. 
Major  Tule  routed  the  force  which 
he  found  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Ja¬ 
catra,  but  they  prevented  his  farther 
advance  by  setting  fire  to  the  bridge. 
Thefrontof  the  position,  however,  had 
now  been  laid  open,  and  the  troops  rush¬ 
ed  in  from  every  quarter.  Lieut.-Col. 
M*Leod,  of  the  59th,  attacked  and 
carried  the  enemy’s  artillery,  putting 
to  flight  the  cavalry  who  attempted  to 
defend  it ;  Gillespie  with  the  Hth,  and 
a  party  of  seamen  from  the  batteries, 
under  Captain  Sayer  of  the  navy,  at¬ 
tacked  a  strong  body,  who  had  taken 

{>ost  to  make  their  last  stand  in  the 
ines  before  Fort  Cornells.  From  this 
post  they  were  driven  ;  the  fort  was 
stormed,  and  the  cavalry  and  horse  ar¬ 
tillery,  which  had  now  effected  their 
passage  through  the  lines.  Joined  in 
the  pursuit,  tul  the  whole  of  the  hos¬ 
tile  army  was  killed,  taken,  or  dis¬ 
persed. 

Jansens,  who  had  thrice  rallied  his 
retreating  troops,  escaped  with  diffi- 
culty,  followed  by  a  few  cavalry ; 
about  1000  bodies  were  buried  in  the 
works ;  manyperishedintheriver,many 
in  the  flight ;  5000  were  taken,  among 
which  were  three  generals  and  34  field 
officers.  No  day  was  ever  more  brave¬ 
ly  won,  nor  was  there  ever  a  victory 
more  complete,  or  more  decisive  in  its 
consequences.  It  was  not  purchased 
without  considerable  loss  : — 27  native 
troops  and  114  British  fell;  123  na¬ 
tive  and  610  British  were  wounded  ; 
13  were  missing. 

The  enemy  nad  regarded  the  loss 
of  Batavia  from  the  commencement 
of  the  war  as  a  possible  event,  but 
as  one  which  would  not  necessari- 
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ij  draw  after  it  the  loss  of  all  their 
possessions  in  Java.  They  reckoned 
upon  the  active  co>operation  of  Ban. 
tam  as  a  faithful  ally  :  to  be  the  ally  of 
Holland  in  the  East,  was  like  being 
the  ally  of  France  in  Europe, — it  was 
to  be  oppressed  under  a  grievous  and 
cnid  yoke.  The  Bantamers  had  lately 
been  crtished  in  an  attempt  to  deliver 
themselves,  and  they  beheld  with  satis¬ 
faction  a  revolution  which  wrested  the 
sceptre  from  the  hands  of  their  old  ty¬ 
rants.  In  case  of  such  an  event,  it  had 
been  supposed  that  the  government 
would  retire  to  Samarang,  and  there, 
by  the  assistance  of  the  most  powerful 
of  the  native  princes,  the  Soesoehoenem, 
as  he  is  called,  or  Sole  Ruler,  the  Sul¬ 
tan  of  MatSram,  and  the  Sultan  of  the 
island  of  Madura,  would  bringtogether 
•a  more  numerous  and  formidable  force 
than  Great  Britain  could  be  expected 
to  send  against  them.  But  in  their  fo¬ 
reign  possessions  the  Dutch  have  no 
churn  either  of  gratitude  or  fidelity  up¬ 
on  any  people  with  whom  they  have 
ever  b^  connected.  When  the  camp 
at  Mester  Cornelis  was  won.  Lord 
Mitito  saw  that  the  conquest  of  the 
island  was  in  fact  accomplished;  and  Jan¬ 
sens,  who  fled  first  about  thirty  nules 
froUi  the  scene  of  action  to  Buiteneorg, 
and  then  hastened  towardsSamarang,  m 
the  dispatches  which  he  sent  off  upon 
the  way,  while  he  pledged  himself  to 
maintain  the  island  as  long  as  possible, 
he  added,  as  a  truth  which  could  not 
be  concealed,  that  he  coiild  not  ex¬ 
pect  tlie  Javanese  would  resist  regu¬ 
lar  European  troops  and  British  dis¬ 
cipline. 

Sir  Samuel  Auchmuty,  as  soon  as 
he  knew  that  the  Dutch  general  had 
retreated  from  Buitenaorg  toward  tl»e 
east,  sent  a  detachment  by  sea  to  oc¬ 
cupy  T sjeribon,  a  fort  and  town  upon 
the  coast,  150  miles  east  of  Batavia  ; 
while  he  himself  made  preparation  to 
embark  and  proceed  with  the  rest  of 
the  fleet  to  Sourabaya,  a  fortifled  settle¬ 


ment  in  the  Straits  of  Madura,  where 
he  supposed  Jansens  intended  to  retire. 
Captain  Beaver,  who  commanded  the 
squadron  destined  for  the  former  ser¬ 
vice,  anchored  off  the  town, 
and  summoned  the  French  Sej^.  4. 
commander  to  surrender,  al¬ 
lowing  hhn  five  minutes  for  decision. 
The  garrison,  he  said,  should  be  pri¬ 
soners  of  war  ;  all  private  property  re¬ 
spected  ;  but  all  public  property,  plans 
and  archives,  were  to  be  faithfully 
and  immediately  given  up,  or  a  severe 
example  would  be  made  of  any  person 
attempting  to  destroy  them.  The  ad¬ 
vantage  of  decision  and  activity  were 
strikingly  exemplified  now.  Immediate¬ 
ly  after  the  boat  had  been  sent  off  with 
the  flag  of  truce,  Beaver  stood  in  with 
the  frigatestowards  thefort.  His  terms 
were  submitted  to ;  the  enemy’s  colours 
were  hauled  down  ;  the  marines  were 
instantly  landed  and  took  possession  of 
the  fort ;  and  just  at  that  moment  the 
French  general  Jamelle,  and  two  other 
officers,  one  of  them  an  aid-de-camp  of 
Jansens,  arrived,  and  were  made  pri¬ 
soners.  They  came  from  Buiteneorg 
with  tidings  that  detachments  to  secure 
Tsjeribon  were  on  their  way,  and  that 
300  infantry  and  250  horse  might  be 
hourly  expected,^aptain  Beaver,  well 
knowing  that  in  military  movements 
not  a  moment  should  be  lost,  had  not 
waited  for  the  ship  with  the  troops  on 
board  :  he  now  landed  150  seamen  to 
garrison  the  fort,  leaving  all  the  ma¬ 
rines  to  act  offensively  in  the  field,  if 
it  should  be  required.  The  prisoners 
which  he  had  taken  being  all  natives, 
except  the  commandant  and  the  gun¬ 
ner,  he  returned  them  their  creeses,  and 
bade  them  go  home  and  remain  there 
quietly  ;  adding,  that  if  they  were 
found  afterwards  to  act  against  the  Bri¬ 
tish,  they  would  be  hanged  ;  a  threat 
which  did  not  diminish  their  apparent 
gratitude  for  being  dismissed.  -  His 
next  measure  was  to  place  all  the  ma¬ 
rines  under  Colonel  Wood’s  comroandf 
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who  marched  to  Carang  Sambang,  S5 
mile*  inland  on  the  road  to  Buitenzorg  t 
a  great  number  of  European  officers 
were  made  prisoners  here^  others  fell 
into  their  huds  on  the  way,  and  nine 
waggon  loads  of  silver  and  copper  mo- 
ney,  and  stores  to  a  great  amount,  were 
taken.  It  was  learnt  from  interced¬ 
ed  letters,  that  Jansens  had  ordered 
his  troops  from  Sourabaya  to  Sama- 
rang,  and  was  concentrating  his  forces 
there,  rdying  upon  the  active  assistance 
of  the  native  princes. 

Seven  hundred  prisoners,  including 
a  very  large  proportion  of  officers,  were 
taken  during  these  operations,  with¬ 
out  the  loss  of  a  single  man  killed  or 
wounded  on  the  part  of  the  British. 
Beaver  then  dispatched  Captain  Hillyar 
in  the  Phoebe  against  Taggal,  where 
the  fort  and  stores  were  in  like  manner 
taken  without  resistance.  Sir  Samuel 
Auchmuty  meantime  arrived  at  Tsje- 
ribon,  and  there  obtaining  certain  in¬ 
formation  of  General  Jansens’s  plans, 
sent  olT  vessels  in  ail  directions  to  meet 
the  straggling  transports  on  their  way 
to  Sourabaya,  and  order  them  to  Sama- 
rang.  He  himself  arrived  off  that  port 
on  uie  9th,  and  being  Joined  there  by 
Admiral  Stopford  and  a  lew  of  the 
troop  ships,  sent  an  invitation  to  the 
general  to  surrender  the  island  on  terms 
n  capitulation.  Jansens,  however,  pro¬ 
fessed  his  determination  to  persevere 
in  the  contest ;  and  it  was  ascertained 
that  he  had  with  him  a  numerous  staff. 
This  is  the  wise  policy  of  the  French  : 
they  provide  good  officers  in  abun¬ 
dance,  knowing  that  good  officers  will 
make  a  good  army  of  any  materials 
whatsoever.  The  show  of  strength 
which  was  made  led  Sir  Samuel  to 
believe  that  he  was  not  strong  enough 
to  assault  the  fort  till  other  tnmps 
thould  Join  him  ;  but  the  fishermen 
reported  that  Jansens  was  withdrawing 
his  troops  into  the  interior,  and  had 
fortified  a  position  some  few  miles  on 
the  road  towards  Keru  Svera,  the  capi¬ 


tal  of  the  Soesoehoenam,  or  Autocrat. 
This  information  was  found  true,  and 
on  the  12th,  when  Sir  Samuel,  though 
no  reinforcements  had  arrived,  prepa¬ 
red  to  attack  the  town,  it  was  surren¬ 
dered.  Jansens  had  retired  to  the  po¬ 
sition  which  he  had  chosen  in  a  paaa 
of  the  hills,  where  he  was  completing 
batteries  and  intrenchttsents,  and  where 
he  had  collected  not  less  than  8000 
men,  including  the  auxiliary  troops  of 
the  native  priUces.  But  Sir  Samuel 
knew  that  many  of  the  runaways  from 
C^ornelis  were  here,  and  that  their  re¬ 
port  could  not  fail  to  spread  through 
this  great  body  the  inf^tion  of  their 
own  fears  $  and  having  waited  two  days 
in  vain  for  reinforcements,  he  detenai- 
ned  on  the  following  day  to  hazard  an 
attack.  In  the  course  of  the  night 
one  ahip  joined  him,  which  enabled  him 
to  withdraw  all  the  European  garrison 
from  the  furt,  and  to  aiM  a  compaby 
of  sepoys  to  the  field  fortie.  Thus 
strengthnicd,  it  only  amounted  to  1 100 
infantry,  with  a  few  pioneers,  and  ar- 
tiHcry  men  enough  for  four  six-poudd- 
ers.  The  want  of  the  little  cavalry 
which  he  expected  waa  severely  felt  at 
this  moment,  for  much  of  the  enemies 
force  was  mounted,  aud  they  had  horse 
artillery ;  whereas  the  British  guaX 
Were  to  bc.moved  by  haud*  even  the 
horses  of  the  ataff  not  having  arrived. 

British  officers  in  the  East  act  with 
a  spirit  ol  enterpriae  which  has  not  yet 
found  its  way  into  our  European  sys¬ 
tem  of  warfare.  Sir  Samuel,  not  think¬ 
ing  h  proper  to  assume  the  direct  com¬ 
mand  of  so  small  a  detachment,  confi¬ 
ded  it  to  Colonel  Gibbs,  but  proceed¬ 
ed  with  the  troops,  to  profit  hy  the 
success  which  he  expfxted*  They 
marched  at  two  in  the  morning  of  the 
sixteenth  from  Samarang,  and  having 
advanced  about  six  miles,  the  forces  of 
the  enemy  were  seen,  a  little  before 
dawn,  extending  along  the  summit  of 
a  very  high  and  steep  hill  before  them, 
la  that  doubtful  light  the  position  ap> 
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peared  formidable  in  the  extreme.  But 
the  allies  and  native  troops  of  the  ene> 
my  had  no  zeal  in  their  service,  and 
dreaded  the  attack  of  troops  who  had 
borne  down  every  thing  before  them 
at  Comelis.  The  British  field-pieces, 
though  fired  from  a  considerable  dis¬ 
tance,  and  with  great  elevation,  con¬ 
fused  their  artillery :  their  flank  was 
turned  with  little  other  difficulty  than 
what  arose  from  the  ruggedness  of  the 
ascent :  they  took  to  flight ;  Colonel 
Gibbs  pursued  them  tw»ve  miles,  and 
then  drove  them  from  the  village  aqd 
fort  of  Ongaran,  where  they  attempt¬ 
ed  to  rally.  Their  army  was  now  com¬ 
pletely  broken  up,  and  the  road  was 
covered  with  the  caps  and  equipments 
of  the  men,  which  they  had  thrown 
away  in  their  flight.  The  troops  were 
now  too  much  fatigued  to  continue  the 
pursuit ;  but  early  in  the  night  a  flag 
of  truce  arrived  from  General  Jansens* 
with  an  offer  of  capitulation.  Sir  Sa¬ 
muel  knew  that  if  the  favourable  mo¬ 
ment  were  let  pass  by,  the  native  troops 
might  recover  from  their  panic,  the 
French  might  discover  the  small  amount 
of  his  force,  and  availing  themselves  of 
the  approaching  rains,  retire  into  the 
coun^,  and  prolong  the  contest  : 
knowing  himself  unequal  to  prosecute 
operations  farther  in  the  interior,  he 
assumed  a  firm  tone  as  the  surest  poli¬ 
cy,  and  the  ne^ociations  ended  by  Jan¬ 
sens  and  all  his  remaining  troops  sur¬ 
rendering  prisoners  of  war. 

'  Meantime  Admiral  Stopford,  ex¬ 
pecting  that  the  final  retreat  of  the 
enemy  would  be  towards  Sourabaya, 
and  knowing  how  important  it  was  to 
occupy  that  post,  b^use  he  did  not 
think  ships  would  be  safe  on  the  north¬ 
ern  coast  of  Java  after  the  beginning 
of  October,  unless  Sourabaya  was  in 
our  possession,  sailed  on  the  15th,  and 
anchored  two  days  afterwards  in  the 
Straits  of  Madura,  on  the  Java  shore, 
near  Gressie.  Here  Captain  Harris,  of 
the  Sir  Franeii  Drake,  joined  him  with 


tidings  of  his  complete  success  in  redu¬ 
cing  the  French  fortress  in  the  island 
of  Madura,  and  withdrawing  the  sultan 
of  that  island  from  the  French  alliance. 
These  important  services  had  been 

Srformed  with  great  ability.  Captain 
arris,  and  Captain  Pellew  of  the 
Phaeton,  leaving  their  ships  at  anchor 
under  the  Isle  of  Pondock,  landed 
about  three  miles  from  Fort  Samma- 
nap,  and  forming  their  men  into  two 
columns,  composed  of  sixty  bayonets 
and  thirty  pikemen  each,  flanked  by  a 
twelve,  a  four,  and  a  two-pounder, 
field-piecM,  with  a  body  of  marines 
for  their  reserve,  marched  towards  the 
fort,  proceeding  with  such  perfect  si 
lence,  that  though  the  boats  had  been 
seen  standing  in  for  shore,  the  fort  did 
not  discover  them  till  they  were  through 
the  outer  gate,  and  in  ten  minutes  it  was 
carried  by  storm,  between  three  and 
four  hundred  Madura  pikemen  being 
made  prisoners.  It  was  now  between 
three  and  four  in  the  morning :  at  day¬ 
break  it  was  perceived  that  the  French 
colours  were  flying  on  a  flag-staff  at  the 
east  end  of  the  town,  and  that  the  na¬ 
tives  were  assembling  in  considerable 
numbers ;  upon  which  Captain  Hume 
sent  Captain  Pellew  with  a  hundred 
men,  one  field-piece,  and  a  flag  of  truce, 
to  summon  the  governor  to  surrender 
in  ten  minutes,  assuring  him  that  pri¬ 
vate  property  should  be  respected.  In 
reply,  he  was  required  in  most  insult¬ 
ing  terms  to  evacuate  the  fort  himself 
within  three  hours,  unless  he  would 
have  it  stormed. 

The  enemies  numbers  andthestreneth 
of  their  position  seemed  to  justify  mis 
presumption.  The  governor  had  in  the 
field  3000  muskets,  60  artillery  men, 
and  above  1500  armed  with  long  pikes, 
a  pistol  and  a  crees  each ;  and  they  bad 
four  field-pieces  planted  in  their  front 
on  a  bridge,  commanding  astraigbt  road 
of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  along 
which  the  British  must  advance  befoie 
they  could  reach  the  bridge.  Captaii 
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Harris  determined  instantly  to  attack 
them,  learing  about  50  men  in  the  fort. 
He  led  70  small  arms  and  20  pikemen 
to  turn  their  left  flank,  hoping  thus  to 
make  a  diversion  in  favour  of  Pellew’s 
party,  which  was  ordered  to  advance 
as  soon  as  this  column  should  fire 
the  first  gun.  His  intention  succeed¬ 
ed  perfectly.  The  enemy  drew  off 
two  of  their  field-pieces  to  oppose  ' 
Harris,  and  broke  their  line  for  the 
same  purpose.  Both  the  British  co¬ 
lumns  gave  their  vollies  nearly  at  the 
same  moment :  a  sharp  fire  was  kept  up 
for  above  five  minutes  as  they  were  ad¬ 
vancing  ;  but  when  they  were  near 
enough  to  charge,  the  victory  was  at 
once  decided  :  the  governor  was  made 
prisoner,  and  the  emours  and  guns  ta¬ 
ken.  Captain  Harris  negociated  as 
well  as  he  fought.  The  sultan  of  Madu¬ 
ra  joined  the  conqueror ;  and  when  all 
the  French  and  Dutch  in  the  island 
had  been  made  prisoners,  and  the  Bri¬ 
tish  flag  was  hoisted  in  its  three  dis¬ 
tricts,  he  offered  four  thousand  men  to 
assist  in  attacking  Sourabaya.  Their 
ud  was  not  needra.  Admiral  Stopford 
directed  Harris,  as  soon  as  he  joined 
him,  to  take  the  command  of  the 
troops,  suid  march  against  Gissie  :  ha¬ 
ving  driven  the  enemy  from  thence,  he 
approached  Sourabaya,  and  the  capi¬ 
tulation  of  that  place  was  on  the  point 
of  being  signed,  when  intelligence  ar¬ 
rived  that  Jansens  had  yielded  up  the 
whole  island,  with  all  its  dependencies. 

The  overthrow  of  the  Dutch  em¬ 
pire  in  the  East  was  thus  completed,— 
an  empire  founded  by  extraordinary 
enterprize,  policy,  and  valour,  but 


maintained  by  a  system  at  once  so  sor¬ 
did  and  so  cruel,  that  its  history  re¬ 
flects  disgrace  rather  than  honour  upon 
the  Dutch  name.  Literature  indeed  is 
indebted  to  that  empire,  or  rather  to 
those  Dutchmen  who  were  led  thither 
by  something  better  than  the  desire  of 
wealth  or  of  power.  Holland  retains 
nothing  of  what  was  gained  by  the 
wisdom  and  Courage  of  Koen,  and 
Hulst,  and  Speelman,  but  the  melan¬ 
choly  remembrance  of  what  she  has 
lost from  the  cruelties  at  Amboyna, 
and  the  massacre  of  the  Chiaeae,  no¬ 
thing  but  the  everlasting  infamy  at¬ 
tending  upon  crimes  too  atrocious  ever 
to  be  forgotten.  But  the  writings  of 
Nieuhoff,  and  Baldaeus,  and  Valentya* 
and  Rumphius  remain ;  and  time,  which 
destroys  the  work  of  the  conqueror  and 
of  the  statesman,  will  but  increase  their 
value.  Unhappily  our  conquest  cost 
us  the  life  of  one,  who,  had  his  days 
been  prolonged,  would  probably  have 
added  more  to  our  knowledge  of  eas¬ 
tern  literature  and  antiquities  than  all 
his  predecessors.  1  speak  of  Dr  John 
Leyden,  who,  for  the  sake  of  increasing 
his  stores  of  knowledge,  accompani¬ 
ed  Lord  Minto  upon  ^is  expedition, 
and  fell  a  victim  to  the  climate ;  and 
whose  early  death  may  be  considered 
as  a  loss  so  great, — so  irreparable^-^ 
(for  generations  may  pass  awaybefoiw 
another  be  found,  who,  with  the  same 
industry,  the  same  power  of  mind,  and 
the  same  disinterested  spirit,  shall  pos¬ 
sess  the  same  opportunities)  that  1  will 
not  refrain  from  expressing  a  wish  that 
Java  had  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  so  Leyden  were  alive. 
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France.  Progress  of  the  jlnti-Commercial  System.  Birth  of  the  King  of 
Borne.  Exposition  of  the  State  of  the  French  Empire.  Council  of  Paris. 
Buonaparte’s  System  of  Education.  Discussions  upon  Tyrannic^  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Buonaparte’s  Fieui  of  the  State  of  England.  His 
Visit  to  the  Coast.  Affairs  ^Germany  and  the  North. 


When  Buonaparte’s  Conservative  Se¬ 
nate  was  called  upon  to  adopt  the  de¬ 
cree  for  annexing  Holland,  the  Hanse 
Towns,  and  the  Valais  to  the  French 
territory,  Comte  de  Semonville  address¬ 
ed  them  in  one  of  those  reports  which 
from  time  to  time  appear,  avowing  the 
re^  principles  and  objects  of  his  flagi¬ 
tious  government.  “  Those  times  are 
passed,"  said  the  organ  of  the  usurper, 
**  when  the  conceptions  of  some  states¬ 
men  gave  authority,  in  the  public  opi¬ 
nion,  to  the  system  of  balances,  of  gua¬ 
rantees,  of  counterpoise,  of  political 
equilibrium  :  pompous  illusions  of  ca¬ 
binets  of  the  second  order,  visions  of 
imbecility,  which  all  disappear  before 
necessity,  that  power  which  regulates 
the  duration  and  the  mutual  relation 
of  empires.  Holland,  like  the  Hanse 
Towns,  would  remain  the  prey  of  un¬ 
certainty,  of  dangers,  of  revolutions,  of 
oppressions  of  every  kind,  if  the  ge¬ 
nius  who  decides  the  destinies  of  £^u- 
rope,  did  not  cover  her  with  his  invin¬ 
cible  aegis.  The  emperor  has  resolved 
in  his  wisdom  to  incorporate  them  with 
the  immense  family  of  which  he  is  the 
head.  He  himself  perhaps,  in  obeying 
this  grand  resolution,  obeys  more  than 
he  is  aware  of,  the  law  of  necessity.  If 
he  commands  the  glory  of  times  pre¬ 
sent,  the  events  which  preceded  his 
coming  command  those  of  his  reign  ; 


that  uninterrupted  succession  of  causes 
and  effects  which  forms  the  history  of 
nations,  and  the  destinies  of  their  chief. 
That  of  Napoleon’s  was  to  reign  and 
to  conquer ;  victory  belongs  to  him  ; 
war  to  his  age." 

The  reporter  then  asserted,  ‘*\hat 
during  three  centuries,  Finland,  from 
jealousy  and  hatred  of  France,  had 
continually  excited  war  in  France  it¬ 
self,  Germany,  Italy  and  Spain  ;  that 
a  total  subversion  was  necessary  to  her 
projects,  and  she  wished  for  a  bloody 
revolution,  because  her  own  had  been 
cruel,  and  because  it  struck  with  the 
same  sword  both  the  institutions  and 
the  industry  of  France,  the  people  and 
the  dynasty."  Comte  de  Semonville  ha¬ 
zarded  nothing  by  the  gross  ignorance 
of  our  revolution,  and  the  gross  false¬ 
hood  respecting  his  own,  contained  in 
this  sentence  :  in  France  any  assertion 
may  be  ventured  by  the  government, 
because  none  can  be  contradicted ;  and 
France  is  not  the  only  country  where 
a  large  proportion  of  the  people  be¬ 
lieve  ^t  what  is  not  contradicted  must 
be  true.  *‘At  last,"  he  continued, 
**  after  ten  years  of  a  glorious  struggle, 
the  most  extraordinary  genius  which 
nature  ever  formed  in  her  magnificence, 
collects  in  his  triumphant  hands  the 
scattered  fragments  of  the  sceptre  of 
Charlemagne.  The  injuries  of  Franca 
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are  avenged  ;  frontiers  compacted  by 
moderation,  and  traced  out  by  nature, 
are  the  trophies  raised  to  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  her  people,  to  the  tranquillity  of 
Europe.  Does  the  conqueror  perceive 
from  the  height  of  his  car  nations 
united  by  ancient  habits  ?  he  seeks  out 
faithful  princes,  he  creates  for  them 
common  interests,  he  intrusts  to  them 
the  destinies  of  those  regenerated  states 
of  which  he  has  declared  himself  the 
protector.  But  where  all  forms  of  go¬ 
vernment  have  been  tried  in  vain ;  where 
the  aggregations  are  too  small,  or  des¬ 
titute  of  sufficient  principles  of  adhe¬ 
sion  to  form  masses  ;  where  localities 
would  infallibly  subject  men  and  things 
to  the  direct  action  of  avarice,  of  the  at¬ 
tacks  or  intrigues  of  the  eternal  enemies 
of  France,  then  the  interest  of  the  em¬ 
pire  commands  the  union  to  the  victo¬ 
rious  nation  of  those  portions  of  its 
conquests,  to  prevent  their  inevitable 
dissolution.  Holland  and  the  Hanse 
Towns  being  incapable  of  existing  by 
themselves,  ought  they  to  belong  to 
England  or  to  France?  This  is  the 
question  ;  there  is  no  third  alternative. 
Our  generation  has  succeeded  to  an  in¬ 
heritance  of  rivalry,  always  increaang 
by  the  importance  of  the  interests  ana 
the  augmented  strength  of  the  rival 
powers.  It  is  no  longer  two  armies  who 
combat  on  the  plains  of  Fontenoy it 
is  the  empire  of  the  seas  which  still  re¬ 
sists  that  of  the  continent  ;~a  memo¬ 
rable,  a  terrible  struggle,  the  catas¬ 
trophe  of  which,  now  perhaps  not  far 
distant,  will  long  occupy  the  attention 
of  future  generations.  If  England  had 
not  rejected  the  counsels  and  the  offers 
of  moderation, '  what  dreadful  conse¬ 
quences  might  she  not  have  avoided  ! 
She  would  not  have  forced  France  to 
enrich  herself  by  the  ports  and  the  ar¬ 
senals  ofHuUandt  the£m8,the  Weser, 
and  the  Elbe,  would  not  have  flowed 
under  our  dominion;  and  we  shouldnot 
have  seen  the  flrst  country  of  the  Gauls 
washed  by  rivers  united  by  an  internal 


navigation  to  seas  which  were  unknown 
to  them.  Where  still  are  the  bounda¬ 
ries  of  possibility  ?  Let  England  answer 
it.  Let  her  meditate  on  the  past  1 
Let  her  learn  the  future  I  France  and 
Napoleon  will  never  change  !’* 

The  obsequious  senate  decreed  an 
address  to  the  tyrant  in  reply.  They 
told  him  that  the  depth  and  extent  of 
his  plans,  the  candour  and  generosity 
of  his  policy,  and  his  care  for  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  his  subjects,  had  never  been 
more  strongly  manifested.  They  af¬ 
firmed  that  the  orders  of  the  British 
council  had  not  only  rent  in  pieces  the 
public  law  of  Europe,  but  had  also 
violated  those  natund  laws,  which  are 
as  old  and  as  eternal  (these  were  their 
words)  as  the  globe.  “  Nature  herself,’* 
said  they,  has  placed  the  seas  beyond 
the  dominion  of  man.  He  may  past 
over,  but  he  cannot  maintain  possession 
of  them  ;  and  to  affect  to  rule  an  ele¬ 
ment  which  surrounds  the  habitable 
globe  on  every  side,  is  nothing  lest 
than  a  daring  attempt  to  hold  the  old 
and  the  new  world  in  captivity,  and  to 
fix  a  disgraceful  mark  of  slavery  on  all 
mankind.”  **  Such,”  they  continued* 
is  the  sacrilegious  attempt,  against 
which  your  majesty  unites  :dl  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  your  power.  Justly  indignant 
Europe  applauds  and  seconds  you. 
Already  does  this  restless  and  turbu¬ 
lent  government  see  all  the  nations  of 
the  continent  leagued  against  her* 
and  her  vessels  repelled  from  every 
port.  It  can  only  keep  up  its  intemu 
circulation  but  by  a  fictitious  medium* 
or  its  foreign  trade  but  by  smuggling. 
The  only  mlies  which  it  has  on  earth 
are  fanaticism  and  sedition.  Persevere* 
sire,  in  the  sacred  war,  undertaken  for 
the  honour  of  the  French  name,  and 
the  independence  of  nations.  The  day 
on  which  this  war  ends  will  be  the  era 
of  the  peace  of  the  world.  These 
measures  will  accelerate  that  era.  Since 
your  only  enemies  are  to  be  found  on 
the  ocean,  it  is  necessary  for  you  to 
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render  yourself  master  of  all  the  ports 
by  which  the  ocean  has  communication 
with  the  interior  provinces  of  your 
empire.” 

The  language  of  the  French  govern¬ 
ment  could  not  have  been  more  expli¬ 
cit,  if  it  had  been  intended  to  give  the 
lie  to  its  impudent  apologists  and  in¬ 
fatuated  coadjutors  in  England.  Buo¬ 
naparte  had  glared  to  this  country, 
and  to  America,  that  the  Berlin  and 
Milan  decrees  were  rescinded  ;  Comte 
de  Semonville  now  proclaimed,  as  the 
maxims  for  which  France  contended, 
that  neutral  ships  should  navigate  free¬ 
ly  from  port  to  port,  and  on  the  coasts 
of  nations  at  war ;  and  that  property' 
belonging  to  the  subjects  of  bellige- 
rant  powers  should  be  free  on  board 
neutral  ships.  Such,  he  said,  were  the 
declarations  in  which  the  Empress  Ca¬ 
tharine  laid  down  the  rights  of  all  so¬ 
vereigns,  and  the  day  was  now  arrived 
when  powerful  reprisals  would  compel 
England  to  return  to  justice.  “  The 
decrees  of  Berlin  and  Milan,”  said  the 
Moniteur,  “  are  not  arbitrary  acts ; 
they  result  from  the  nature  of  things : 
they  can  neither  be  changed,  modified, 
nor  suspended.  Every  flag  which  a 
feeble  and  pusillanimous  nation  suffers 
to  be  insulted  and  denationalized,  can 
no  longer  be  recognized  as  neutral  t  it 
becomes  English.  The  Berlin  and 
Milan  decrees  will  for  ever  rentain  the 
fundamental  law  of  France,  because 
they  arise  from  the  nature  of  things.” 

What  distress  these  decrees  might 
bring  upon  France,  what  privations, 
drhat  ruin  upon  the  countries  which 
groaned  under  the  yoke  of  his  conti¬ 
nental  system,  the  Corsican  heeded 
not ;  England  he  believed  to"  be  the 
only  bar  in  his  way  to  universal  do¬ 
minion,  and  the  tyrant,  who  for  this 
object  had  sacrifice  his  hopes  of  bea- 
v«ii,  was  not  likely  to  be  checked  in  hia 
progress  by  any  consideration  of  others. 

The  struggle  with  England,”  said 
he  to  some  merchants  assembled  in  a 
Council  of  Commerce,  ”  is  distressing. 


I  know  it :  but  the  issue  cannot  be 
doubtful.  My  resources  are  real :  they 
are  from  territorial  revenues  ;  and 
those  of  my  enemy  rest  only  on  credit, 
and  are  ot  course  as  iUusory  as  the 
feeble  basis  of  commercial  operations, 
on  which  they  are  founded.  1  have 
now  in  my  coffers  200  millions  200 
millions,”  he  repeated,  stamping  with 
his  feet,  **  which  shall  be  better  employ¬ 
ed  than  in  purchasing  sugar,  and  cof¬ 
fee,  and  cocoa ;  they  shall  serve  to  sap 
the  power  of  those  who  have  these 
only  for  the  representatives  of  power. 
I  am  not  ignorant  that  in  pursuing 
my  system  with  vigour  many  fortunes 
will  be  ruined ;  but  they  will  be  those 
only  who  have  been  imprudent  enough 
to  make  speculations  beyond  their 
means,  or  have  chosen  to  become  the 
bankers  and  agents  of  England.  If 
I  was  King  of  Bourdeaux,  or  of  Mar¬ 
seilles,  or  indeed  of  Holland,  1  should 
act  probably  as  others  have  done ;  but 
I  am  at  the  head  of  a  great  empire 
and  of  a  numerous  population,  and  it 
is  not  for  me  to  sacrifice  the  general 
good  to  serve  a  few  towns.  All  Eu¬ 
rope  has  been  too  long  tributary  to 
England-;  her  monopoly  ought  to  be 
destroyed,  and  it  shall  be  by  me.  If  I 
were  only  Louis  XIV.  she  might  yet 
a  long  while  contemn  the  force  of 
France  ;  but  1  have  far  greater  means 
than  the  greatest  of  the  French  kings, 
and  all  shall  be  employed  to  effect  her 
fall.”  In  this  speech  Buonaparte 
first  suffered  it  openly  to  appear  that 
Russia  was  no  longer  the  dupe  of  his 
policy,  nor  the  subservient  tool  of  his 
ambition.  I,”  said  he,  ”  am,  and  al¬ 
ways  will  be,  the  master  of  the  Baltic. 
The  Emperor  of  Russia  has  not  in¬ 
deed  as  yet  caused  my  decrees  to  be 
observed  in  his  ports;  but  ere  six 
months  be  past  he  will,  or  I  declare 
war  against  him.  Since  Tilsit,  what 
prevented  my  march  to  Petersburgh  ? 
What  I  did  not  do,  1  can  do  yet.” 

Whatever  resistance  the  tyrant  might 
find  in  Sweden  and  in  Russia,  the  one 
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power  rdyiog  npon  its  strength,  the 
other  upon  its  situation,  the  degraded 
race  over  which  he  ruled  continued 
to  lick  the  hand  that  scourged  them. 
His  Councils  of  Manufacture  present* 
ed  addressees  to  him  on  his  wisdom 
and  goodness  in  burning  British  goods : 
The  Consultation  Chamber  of  Com* 
merce  and  Manufacture  at  St  Quentin 
placed  at  the  foot  of  his  throne  the  ex* 
pressionof  their  gratitude  for  the  “  mag¬ 
nanimous  thought  and  paternal  bene¬ 
volence  which  dictated  the  burning  de¬ 
cree.”  “  Amidst  the  immense  interests 
and  the  cares  of  the  whole  world,” 
they  said,  it  belonged  only  to  the 
hero  who  govenied  them  to  conceive 
and  execute  this  measure  with  rapidi¬ 
ty  so  wonderful.”  It  was  pitiable, 
meantime,  to  read  of  the  shifts  to  which 
the  people  of  the  continent  were  driven 
by  til  lis  magnanimous  thought  of  their 
ruler !  Peas,  beans,  and  lupens  were 
tried  for  coffee :  the  astragalus  bceticus 
was  cultivated  in  great  quantities  in 
Moravia  for  the  same  purpose.  The 
leaves  of  the  horn-beam  were  dried  for 
tea,  and  scented  with  the  roots  of  the 
Florence  iris.  One  experimentalist 
transmitted  to  the  minister  of  the  in¬ 
terior  samples  of  sugar  which  he  had 
extracted  from  raisins  ;  another  ex¬ 
tracted  it  from  the  undried  grape  ;  a 
third  from  chesnuts.  At  Brest  it  was 
discovered  that  the  palm  sea-weed, 
when  well  dried,  contains  sugar  as  well 
as  marine  salt,  which  did  not  indeed 
chrystailize  like  that  of  the  cane,  but 
which  had  nearly  as  pleasant  a  flavour, 
and  had  moreover  the  advantage  of  be¬ 
ing  perfectly  white :  Hopes  were  held 
out  to  the  French  that  a  mode  might 
be  found  of  separating  this  sugar  from 
the  salt  without  much  expence !  Some 
chemists  mrde  a  syrup  from  maize  to 
serve  as  a  substitute ; — at  Rennes  an 
apple  syrup  was  prepared  for  the  same 

{lurpose.  Genuine  sugar  sold  in  Hol- 
ana  at  four  shillings  per  pound.  Kna- 
'■try,  as  well  as  science,  was  so  busily 


employed  in  devising  substitutes  for 
conee,  tea,  and  sugar,  that  it  was 
deemed  necessary,  both  at  Vienna  and 
Berlin,  to  subject  all  these  inventions 
to  a  rigorous  examination  and  superin¬ 
tendence,  lest  the  health  of  the  people 
should  be  sacrificed.  For  indigo,  woad 
was  used,  which  had  been  disused  in 
Europe,  because  indigo  was  found  to 
be  greatly  preferable.  Even  for  so  com¬ 
mon  an  article  as  ink,  ingredients  were 
wanting  ;  and  when  a  German  apothe-. 
cary  devised  means  of  making  it  with¬ 
out  galls  and  gum-arabic,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  as  a  happy  discovery.  No 
sooner  did  any  experiment  seem  to  pro¬ 
mise  success,  than  Buonaparte,  with 
that  true  characteristic  of  despotism 
which  leaves  nothing  toitself,  but  thinks 
to  produce  every  tning  by  edicts,  or¬ 
dered  that  a  certain  quantity  of  ground 
should  be  appropriated  to  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  beet  for  sugar,  and  of  woad 
for  indigo ;  that  this  ground  should 
be  in  full  cultivation  by  the  ensuing 
year  at  latest ;  that  the  minister  of  the 
interior  should  apportion  to  each  de¬ 
partment  the  quantity  of  land  thus 
to  be  laid  out ;  and  that  the  prefects 
should  see  to  the  full  execution  of  the 
edict.  These  things  were  boasted  of 
in  the  annual  exposition  of  the  state 
of  the  empire,  as  if  they  were  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  a  flourishing  science,  and  advan¬ 
cing  civilization,  not  of  an  ignorant  and 
ferocious  tyranny,  seeking  by  every 
means  to  rebarbarize  mankind.  “  The 
discovery  of  the  needle,”  it  was  said, 
produced  a  revolution  in  commerce  ; 
the  use  of  honey  then  gave  way  to  that 
of  sugar :  the  use  of  woad  to  that  of  in¬ 
digo.  The  progress  of  chemistry  is 
operating  at  this  moment  a  revolution 
in  an  inverse  direction  ;  it  has  arrived 
at  the  extraction  of  sugar  from  the 
grape,  the  maple,  and  tne  beet-root. 
Woad,  which  hadenriched  Languedoc, 
and  part  of  Italy,  but  which  was  un¬ 
able,  in  the  infancy  of  art,  to  support 
the  competition  with  indigo,  resumes 
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the  superiority  in  its  turn  ;  chemistry 
at  this  day  extracting  from  it  a  resi¬ 
duum,  which  gives  it  over  indigo  the 
advantage  of  price  and  quality.” 

An  address  from  the  department  in 
which  Brest  is  situated,  touched,  amid 
all  its  flattery,  upon  the  state  to  which 
the  maritime  power  of  France  was  re¬ 
duced.  “  Deprived  of  our  vessels,” 
said  they,  “  our  solitary  road  waits 
till  you  ordain  that  the  Loire  shall  re¬ 
pair  its  losses,  by  conveying  there  the 
tribute  of  your  imperial  forests  ;  there 
will  be  some  obstacles  to  conquer ;  but 
who  can  deny  to  you  the  genius  to 
conceive,  and  the  force  to  execute  ?” 
Buonaparte's  answer  is  remarkable, — 
because  he  spoke  of  the  French  pro¬ 
vinces  by  their  old  names,  and  because 
he  attributed  the  destruction  of  the 
marine  to  the  war  in  La  Vendee.  “  The 
true  cause,”  he  said,  “  of  the  disasters 
which  the  navy  has  sustained,  arises 
from  the  loss  of  those  inestimable  men, 
of  whom  France  has  been  deprived  in 
the  civil  wars  that  have  principally 
wasted  Britanny  and  Poitou.  But  such 
is  the  power  of  my  people,  that  in  four 
years  1  shall  have  more  than  100  sail 
of  the  line,  and  200  frigates.  The 
sailors  of  the  Adriatic,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  Baltic,  already  contend  with  my 
Bretons  and  Proven5al8  in  courage  and 
in  zeal  to  contribute  to  the  freedom  of 
the  seas,  in  which  not  only  the  interest 
of  my  empire,  but  that  of  all  the  na¬ 
tions  of  the  world  is  involved.”  In 
truth,  no  efforts  were  wanting  on  his 
part,  which  policy  could  devise,  or 
power  execute,  to  prepare  means  for 
destroying  the  maritime  supremacy  of 
England,  in  order  that  he  might  be¬ 
come  the  tyrant  of  the  seas  as  well 
as  of  the  continent.  Antwerp  was  the 
place  where  the  neatest  exertions  were 
made.  Eight  three-deckers  were  at 
this  time  upon  the  stocks  there,  and 
thirteen  other  ships  of  the  line.  Equip¬ 
ments  of  every  kind  were  brought 
there  in  safety  down  the  Rhine  and 


the  Meuse.  Six  years  back,  vessels 
drawing  twelve  feet  water  could  scarce¬ 
ly  enter  its  neglected  port ;  a  basin  haif 
now  been  constructed  capable  of  con¬ 
taining  fifty  line-of-battle  ships.  Spa¬ 
nish  prisoners  were  employed  in  the 
dock-yards,  and  upon  the  works  which 
were  constructing  to  render  it  one  of 
the  strongest  fortresses  in  the  Low 
Countries.  Men  of  all  countries  were 
brought  together  to  man  this  fleet; 
Italians  and  Proven5als,  who  were  sent 
from  Toulon  where  they  were  less 
needed  ;  Danes,  Germans,  Russians, 
and  Swedes  ;  Dutch  and  French  ; 
and  Americans,  seized  in  the  Baltic 
ports,  and  forced  into  the  service  of 
France.  Here,  however,  Buonaparte 
found  what,  in  the  pride  of  his  heart, 
he  had  not  taken  into  consideration  : 
by  an  act  of  sovereign  will  he  could 
create  fleets  ;  but  to  render  a  fleet  ef¬ 
fective,  which  was  thus  manned  from 
different  nations,  was  beyondhis  power, 
unless  he  could  have  remedied  its  Ba¬ 
bylonian  confusion  by  a  gift  of  tongues. 

But  though  the  tyrant  could  not 
see  his  heart’s  desire  in  the  destruction 
of  Gieat  Britain,  he  was  fully  gratified 
in  another  point ;  for  in  the  spring  of 
this  year  Maria  Louisa 
bore  him  a  son.  The  March  20. 
forms  of  religion,  and  of 
superstition  also,  had  been  observed  on 
this  occasion.  Not  only  had  the  usual 
prayers  been  made  throughout  the 
churches  for  her  happy  dehvery,  but 
they  were  said  daily  in  all  the  Syna¬ 
gogues  by  order  of  the  Grand  Rabbi, 
the  first  Jew  who  was  ever  invested 
with  an  order,  being  a  Knight  of  the 
Iron  Crown.  The  shift  of  the  Virgin, 
which  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  de 
Chartres  has  pretended  to  shew  for 
nine  centuries,  was  exposed,  according 
to  old  custom,  during  the  course  of  the 
prayers ;  and  as  the  chapter  of  this 
church  had  been  accustomed  to  send 
to  the  Queens  of  Fmce  a  model  of  this 
relic  to  be  worn  a  Aheir  first  delivery, 
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the  mummery  was  renewed,  and  the 
Bishop  of  Versailles,  at  the  head  of  a 
deputation,  presented  the  sacred  shift. 
Whether  the  birth  of  this  infant  may 
ultimately  prove  to  the  parents  a  cause 
for  joy  or  for  mourning,  may  well  be 
douDted  by  those  who  remember  the 
fste  of  the  last  dauphin, — ^the  disputa¬ 
ble  claim  of  a  child  certainly  not  bom 
in  marriage  according  to  the  catholic 
church,  and  the  crimes  of  the  father, 
which,  even  in  the  mere  political  order 
of  tTiiiigs,  are  in  such  cases  so  likely  to 
be  visited  upon  the  son.  Thus  far, 
however,  the  wishes  of  the  tyrant  were 
accomplished  ;  and  the  people  of  Paris 
displayed  as  much  joy  as  they  had  ever 
done  upon  the  birth  of  a  lawful  heir 
to  their  old  line  of  kings.  The  usual 
rejoicings,  illuminations,  and  thanks¬ 
givings  were  made  ;  and  telegraphs 
made  it  known  over  the  whole  of 
France,  that  the  young  prince  began 
to  take  nourishment  with  avidity  from 
his  nurse  ;  that  he  had  suffered  during 
the  night  the  cholic  pains  incident  to 
his  age ;  and  that  he  was  well  in  the 
morning.  He  was  immediately  desig¬ 
nated  as  the  King  of  Rome  ;  an  omi¬ 
nous  title,  in  as  ill  taste  as  the  other 
anti-classical  denominations  which  had 
been  invented  during  the  course  of  the 
revolution.  The  city  of  Paris  present¬ 
ed  a  cradle  for  the  infant  of  gilt  sil¬ 
ver  and  mother  of  pearl,  the  inside 
furnished  with  orange-coloured  velvet, 
the  curtain  of  lace,  embroidered  with 
bees  of  gold,  and  lined  with  white  satin. 
Four  cornucopias  were  placed  cross- 
ways,  and  the  figures  of  Justice  and 
Strength  supported  it.  Cameos,  on  one 
side,  represented  the  Nymph  of  the 
Seine  holding  up  her  arms  to  receive 
the  child  of  the  gods ;  on  the  other 
was  Tyber,  rejoicing  to  see  the  new 
star  anse.  Fame,  at  the  head  of  the 
cradle,  held  a  crown  surmounted  by  a 
star,  emblematic  of  the  genius  and 
glory  of  Buonaparte  ;  and  at  the  foot 


was  a  young  eagle,  with  hiseyes  Sxed 
upon  this  emblem,  and  his  wings  indi- 
catingan  attemptto  soar  above  thestar. 

Two  days  after  the  bap¬ 
tism  of  the  infant.  Count  Jufy  10. 
Montes^  ieu  informed  the 
Legislative  Body,  as  their  president, 
that  many  of  their  colleagues  ha¬ 
ving  expressed  a  desire  that  a  depu¬ 
tation  should  be  admitted  to  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  presenting  to  his  Majesty  the 
King  of  Rome  the  homage  of  the  re¬ 
spect,  the  love  and  fidelity  of  the  Le¬ 
gislative  Body,  he  had  taken  the  or¬ 
ders  of  the  emperor  upon  this  subject, 
who,  with  his  usual  paternal  good¬ 
ness,  had  deigned  to  accede  to  their 
unanimous  wi^.  It  was  resolved  ac¬ 
cordingly  that  the  president,  the  two 
vice-presidents,  the  two  quxstors,  an^. 
twenty  legislators,  should  be  commis¬ 
sioned  to  present  their  homage  to  the 
baby  !  Buonaparte  did  not  condescend 
to  be  present  when  this  act  of  volun¬ 
tary  baseness  was  performed  :  he  left 
the  nurse  to  receive  the  deputation,  as 
if  to  mark  the  contempt  with  which  he 
regarded  these  vilest  and  most  abject 
slaves,  some  of  whom  had  sanctioned  all 
those  measures  of  brutal  barbarity  by 
which  the  slow  murder  of  the  dauphin 
was  accomplished.  On  their  return,  the 
president  reported  the  result  of  their 
mission  in  terms  worthy  of  being  pre¬ 
served,  because,  as  European  history 
contains  no  example  of  such  an  act,  so 
it  is  to  be  hoped  it  will  never  be  dis¬ 
graced  by  a  repetition  of  it.  **  Gentle¬ 
men,”  he  said,  **  the  deputation  which 
you  commissioned  to  carry  to  the  King 
of  Rome  the  homage  of  the  Legisla¬ 
tive  Body,  repaired  this  morning  to  St 
Cloud ;  none  of  us  could  behold  with¬ 
out  a  lively  interest  this  august  infant, 
upon  whom  so  many  destinies  repose, 
and  whose  inspires  the  most  ten¬ 
der  sentiments.  We  have  borne  to 
him  all  your  sentiments,  gentlemen, 
mixing  with  them  those  wishes  which 
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the  love  of  our  own  children  it  calcu¬ 
lated  to  inspire.  Madame  the  gover- 
oess  received  them,  and  thanked  ut  in 
the  name  of  the  young  prince ;  doubt¬ 
less  at  the  same  time  regretting  that 
he  was  unable  to  join  his  personal  sen* 
timents  to  those  which  she  expressed 
totheLe^slativeBody.”  This  speech 
was  received  with  applause  from  all 
parts  of  the  hall.  Let  the  reader  ima¬ 
gine  what  his  feelings  would  be  if  this 
were  related  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  and  the  Speaker,  and  he  will  then 
rceive  somewhat  of  the  difference 
tween  a  Briton  and  a  Frenchman. 

The  annual  exposition  of  the  state 
of  the  empire  was  about  this  time 
made  public.  ** Since  the  last  sessionof 
the  Legislative  Body,”it  said,  “  the  em¬ 
pire  had  received  an  addition  of  16  de¬ 
partments,  5,000,000 of  people,  a  terri¬ 
tory  yielding  a  revenue  or  100,000,000, 
800  leagues  of  coast,  and  all  their  mari¬ 
time  means.  The  mouths  of  the  Rhine, 
the  Meuse,  and  the  Scheldt,  were  not 
then  French :  the  circulation  of  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  empire  was  circumscribed : 
the  productions  of  its  central  depart¬ 
ments  could  not  reach  the  sea,  unless 
they  were  submitted  to  the  inspection 
of  foreign  custom-houses.  These  incon¬ 
veniences  have  for  ever  disappeared. 
The  maritime  arsenal  of  the  Scheldt, 
whereon  so  many  hopes  are  founded,  has 
thereby  received  all  the  developement 
which  it  needed.  The  mouths  of  the 
Ems,  the  Weser,  and  the  Elbe,  place  in 
our  hands  all  the  wood  which  Germany 
furnishes.  The  frontiers  of  the  em¬ 
pire  are  supported  on  the  Baltic  ;  and 
thus,  having  a  direct  communication 
with  the  north,  it  will  be  easy  for  us 
thence  to  draw  masts,  hemp,  iron,  and 
such  other  naval  stores  as  we  may 
want.  We  at  this  moment  unite  aU 
that  France,  Germany,  and  Italy  pro¬ 
duce,  as  materials  for  the  construction 
of  ships.— The  Simplon,  become  part 
of  France,  secures  us  a  new  communi¬ 


cation  with  Italy.  The  union  of  Rome 
has  removed  that  troublesome  inter¬ 
mediacy  which  subsisted  between  our 
armies  in  the  north  and  in  the  south 
of  Italy,  and  has  given  us  new  coasts 
on  the  Mediterranean,  as  useful  and 
necessary  to  Toulon,  as  those  of  the 
Adriatic  are  to  Venice.” 

This  language  is  truly  characteristic 
of  the  policy  of  the  most  audacious 
tyranny  that  ever  trampled  upon  the 
laws  of  nations.  Buonaparte  had  nven 
the  text  for  it,  when  he  said,  iff  his 
speech  to  this  assembly,  **  Holland  hat 
been  united  to  the  empire : — she  is  but 
an  emanation  of  it ;  without  her  the 
empire  would  not  be  complete.”  If 
then  her  annexation  was  a  geographi¬ 
cal  necessity, — what  were  the  consti¬ 
tutions  which  France  had  established 
in  Holland,  and  what  the  treaties  and 
guarantees  to  which  Buonaparte  bad 
so  repeatedly  pledged  himseff  ?  Of  the 
Valais,  he  said  that  its  union  had  beea 
foreseen  ever  since  the  ^t  of  media¬ 
tion,  and  considered  as  necessary  to 
conciliate  the  interests  of  Switzerland 
with  those  of  France  and  Italy.  Thus 
did  the  tyrant  avow,  that  at  the  time 
when  he  stipulated  for  the  indepen¬ 
dence  of  the  Valais,  he  foresaw  that  he 
should  unite  it  to  France.  The  usurp¬ 
ation  of  this  happy  territory  had  not 
been  effected  without  bloodshed.  The 
inhabitants,  who  had  hitherto  enjoyed 
privileges  which  their  fathers  had  bled 
to  establish,  and  who  relied  ujpon  the 
faith  of  the  government  which  had 
so  infamously  deceived  them,  as  soon 
as  the  decree  of  annexation  reached 
them,  sent  a  deputation  to  Paris  to 
petition  against  it.  The  deputies  yren 
put  under  arrest.  When  this  was 
known  the  people  rose  ;  troops  were 
poured  in  upon  them.  A  body  of  1500, 
which  had  collected  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days,  and  taken  a  position  near  the 
Rhine,  was  attacked  and  routed  :  300 
were  put  to  the  sword,  twice  that  num* 
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ber  woundedy  and  the  prison*  of  the 
neighbouring  town*  filled  with  more 
victims  for  the  living  Moloch. 

The  exposition  confessed  that  Gua* 
daloupe  and  the  Isle  of  France  were 
lost.  The  wish  to  relieve  these  colo¬ 
nies,  it  said,  would  have  been  no  suffi- 
cient  reason  for  trying  to  send  out 
their  squadrons  in  their  present  state 
of  relative  inferiority.  But  the  ora¬ 
tor  laboured  to  shew,  that  by  the  great 
exertions  of  the  government,  the  an¬ 
nexation  of  Holland,  the  resources  of 
Italy,  and  the  maritime  conscription 
which  had  been  established,  this  in¬ 
feriority  would  soon  be  removed. 
*'  What,”  said  he,  “  are  a  few  years,  in 
order  to  consolidate  the  great  empire, 
and  secure  the  tranquillity  of  our  chil¬ 
dren  ?  It  is  not  that  the  government 
does  not  wish  for  peace  ;  but  it  cannot 
take  place  while  the  affairs  of  England 
are  directed  by  men,  who  all  their  lives 
have  professed  perpetual  war  ;  and 
without  a  guarantee,  what  would  that 
peace  be  to  France  ?  At  the  close  of 
two  years,  English  fleets  would  seize 
our  ships,  and  would  ruin  our  ports  of 
Bourdeaux,  Nantes,  Amsterdam,  Mar¬ 
seilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Venice,  Na¬ 
ples,  Trieste,  and  Hamburgh,  as  they 
have  dune  heretofore.  Such  a  peace 
would  be  only  a  trap  laid  for  our  com- 
merce ;  it  would  be  useful  to  England 
alone,  who  would  regain  an  opening 
for  her  commerce,  and  would  change 
the  continental  system.  The  pledge 
of  peace  is  in  the  existence  of  our  fleet 
and  of  our  maritime  power.  We  shall 
be  able  to  make  peace  with  safety  when 
we  shall  have  150  ships  of  the  line ; 
and  in  spite  of  the  obstacles  of  war, 
such  is  the  state  of  the  empire,  that  we 
shall  have  that  number  of  vessels ! 
Thus,  the  guarantee  of  oim  fleet,  and 
that  of  an  English  administration 
founded  on  principles  different  from 
those  of  the  existing  cabinet,  can  alone 
give  peace  to  the  universe.  It  would 
he  useful  to  us,  no  doubt,  but  it  would 


also  be  desirable  in  every  point  of  view : 
we  shall  say  more,  the  continent — the 
whole  world  demands  it :  but  we  have 
one  consolation,  which  is,  that  it  is  still 
more  desirable  for  our  enemies  than  for 
ourselves ;  and  whatever  efforts  the 
English  ministry  may  make  to  stupify 
the  nation,  by  a  multitude  of  pam¬ 
phlets,  and  by  every  thingthat  can  keep 
in  action  a  population  j^edy  of  news, 
they  cannot  conceal  ^m  the  world 
how  much  peace  becomes  every  day 
more  indispensable  to  England.” 

The  improvements  in  c^ks,  roads, 
and  canals,  were  blazoned  in  an  infla¬ 
ted  style,  which  proved  how  little  im¬ 
provement  was  going  on  in  a  country 
where  the  government  could  make  such 
works  its  boast.  There  is  scarcely' a 
shire  in  England,  in  which  greater 
works  have  not  been  effected  by  the 
enterprize  of  individuals.  A  more  im¬ 
portant  part  related  to  the  disorganized 
state  of  the  Gallican  church,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  dispute  between  Buo¬ 
naparte  and  the  Pope.  Upon  this 
point  Buonapartetouched  in  his  speech. 
“  The  affairs  of  religion,”  he  said, 
“  have  been  too  often  mixed  in,  and  sa¬ 
crificed  to,  the  interests  of  a  state  of 
the  third  order.  If  half  Europe  have 
separated  from  the  church  of  Rome, 
we  may  attribute  it  specially  to  the 
contradiction  which  has  never  ceased 
to  exist  between  the  truths  and  the 
principles  of  religion  which  belong  to 
the  whole  universe,  and  the  pretensions 
and  interests  which  regarded  only 'a 
very  small  comer  of  Italy.  I  have 
put  an  end  to  this  scandal  for  ever.  I 
have  united  Rome  to  the  empire.  I 
have  given  palaces  to  the  popes  at 
Rome  and  at  Paris ;  if  they  have  at 
heart  the  interest  of  religion,  they  will 
often  sejourh  in  the  centre  of  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  Christianity.  It  was  thus  that 
St  Peter  preferred  Rome  to  an  abode 
even  in  the  Holy  Land.” 

In  the  exposition  it  was  remarked, 
as  some  of  the  advantages  to  be  deri- 
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▼ed  from  the  union  of  Rome  with  the 
French  empire,  that  the  popes  were 
no  longer  sovereign  princes,  anti  no 
longer  in  the  relation  of  strangers  to 
France.  The  observations  which  fol¬ 
low  are  worthy  of  consideration  in  our 
owncountry.  “If  itbe  advantageous  to 
the  state  and  to  religion  that  the  pope 
should  not  continue  to  be  a  sovereign 
prince,  it  is  equally  desirable  that  the 
Bishop  of  Rome,  the  head  of  our 
church,  should  not  be  a  stranger  to  us  ; 
but  that  he  should  unite  in  nis  heart, 
with  the  love  of  religion,  that  love  for 
this  country  which  characterizes  eleva¬ 
ted  minds.  Besides,  it  is  the  only 
means  whereby  that  proper  influence 
which  the  pope  ought  to  possess  over 
spiritual  concerns,  can  be  rendered 
compatible  with  the  principles  of  the 
empue,  which  cannot  suffer  any  foreign 
bishop  to  exercise  an  authority  there¬ 
in.” 

Theexposition  proceeded  to  explain, 
as  far  as  was  convenient,  the  state  of 
affairs  with  the  pope,  who,  though  he 
had  been  strict  of  all  temporal  power, 
though  he  was  in  prison,  and  though 
the  press,  not  only  of  France,  but  of 
the  whole  continent,  dared  not  give 
publicity  to  his  edicts,  nor  send  forth 
one  writing  in  his  defence,  was  still  for¬ 
midable  to  Buonaparte.  “  The  em¬ 
peror,”  said  this  report,  “  is  satisfied 
with  the  spirit  which  animates  all  his 
clergy.  The  establishment  of  second¬ 
ary  ecclesiastical  schools,  commonly 
called  small  schools  ;  the  founding  of 
many  large  seminarir>s  for  higher  stu¬ 
dies  ;  the  re-establishment  of  churches 
wherever  they  had  been  destroyed;  and 
the  purchase  of  several  grand  cathe¬ 
drals,  of  which  the  revolution  had  in¬ 
tercepted  the  construction,  are  mani¬ 
fest  proofs  of  the  interest  which  the 
government  takes  in  the  splendour  of 
religious  worship,  and  the  prosperity 
of  religion.  Religious  dissentions,  the 
effect  of  our  political  troubles,  have 
entirely  disappeared ;  there  are  no 


longer  in  France  any  priests  but  those 
in  communion  with  their  bishops,  and 
as  united  in  their  religious  princi¬ 
ples  as  in  their  attachment  to  govern¬ 
ment. — T wenty-seven  bishopricks  ha¬ 
ving  been  for  a  long  time  vacant,  and 
the  pope  having  refused  at  two  diffe¬ 
rent  periods,  from  1805  to  1807,  and 
from  1808  up  to  the  present  moment, 
to  execute  the  clauses  of  the  Concor¬ 
dat,  which  bind  him  to  institute  the 
bishops  nominated  by  the  emperor ; 
this  refusal  has  nullified  the  Concor¬ 
dat — it  no  longer  exists.  The  empe¬ 
ror  has  been  therefore  obliged  to  con¬ 
voke  all  the  bishops  of  the  empire,  in 
order  that  they  may  deliberate  about 
the  means  of  supplying  the  vacant  sees, 
and  of  nominating  to  those  that  may 
become  vacant  in  future,  conformably 
to  what  was  done  under  Charlemagne, 
under  St  Louis,  and  in  all  the  ages 
which  preceded  the  Concordat  of 
Francis  I.  and  LeoX. :  for  it  is  of  the 
essence  of  the  catholic  religion  not  to 
be  able  to  dispense  with  the  ministry 
and  the  mission  of  bishops  — Thus  has 
ceased  to  exist  that  famous  transaction 
between  Francisl.  and  Leo  X.,  against 
which  the  church,  the  university,  and 
the  supreme  courts,  so  long  protested, 
and  which  made  the  publicists  and  ma- 

fistrates  of  that  period  say,  that  the 
ing  and  the  pope  had  mutually  ceded 
that  which  belonged  neither  to  the  one 
nor  the  other  Henceforward  it  is  to  the 
deliberations  of  the  Council  of  Paris 
that  the  fate  of  episcopacy  is  attached, 
which  will  have  so  much  influence  up¬ 
on  that  of  religion  itself.  The  coun¬ 
cil  will  decide,  whether  France,  like 
Germany,  shall  be  without  episcopacy. 
As  for  the  rest,  if  there  have  existed 
other  causes  of  disunion  between  the 
emperor  and  the  temporal  sovereign  of 
Rome,  there  exists  none  between  the 
emperor  and  the  pope,  as  the  head  of 
religion  ;  and  there  is  none  which  can 
cause  the  least  inquietude  to  the  most 
timorous  souls.” 
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degrres,  in  order  that  education  may 
oo  longer  resemble  a  manufacture  ora 
branch  of  commerce,  followed  from 
Tiews  of  pecuniary  interest.  To  direct 
education  is  one  of  the  noblest  functions 
of  the  father  of  a  family,  or  one  of  the 
pnncipal  ends  of  national  institutions. 
The  number  of  Lyceums  and  of  Com* 
inunal  Co  lieges  shall  be  augmented,  and 
the  number  of  private  seminaries  shall 
be  gradually  diminished,  till  the  moment 
when  they  shall  all  be  shut  up.  All  pub¬ 
lic  education  ought  to  be  re^ulatra  on 
the'principles  of  military  discipline,  and 
not  on  those  of  civil  or  ecclesiastical 
police.  The  habitude  of  military  dis¬ 
cipline  is  the  most  useful,  since  at  ail 
periods  of  life  it  is  requiute  for  the 
citizen  to  be  able  to  defend  his  pro¬ 
perty  agunst  internal  or  external  ene¬ 
mies.  Ten  years  more  are  still  requi¬ 
site  for  realizing  all  the  benefit  which 
his  majesty  expects  from  the  Universi¬ 
ty,  and  for  accomplishing  his  views  ; 
but  already  great  advantages  are  ob¬ 
tained,  and  what  exists  is  preferable 
to  that  which  has  ever  existed.” 

Ten  years  would  indeed  suffice  to 
realize,  as  far  as  they  are  capable  of 
being  realized,  the  monstrous  views  of 
Buonaparte  in  this  institution  ; — views 
which  will  be  distinctly  seen  and  un¬ 
derstood  when  the  system  of  his  Uni¬ 
versity  is  explained.  Great  schemes 
of  national  education  were  among  the 
hopes  which  the  better  part  of  the 
French  revolutionists  held  out  to  their 
eountry.  With  Greraire,  in  particular, 
it  was  a  favourite  object ;  and  the  re¬ 
ports  which  he  occasionally  made  to 
the  Convention  appeared  from  time  to 
time,  amid  their  hideous  and  bloody 
proceeding^,  like  stars  in  a  stormy  sky, 
seen  through  opening  clouds  in  the 
intervals  of  the  tempest.  But  neither 
his  plans,  which  would  have  had  for 
their  basis  the  fear  of  God  and  the 
love  of  man,  nor  the  anti-christian 
schemes  of  Leauinio  and  the  fanatical 
professors  of  atheism,  could  be  carried 


into  effect :  internal  changes  succeed¬ 
ed  each  other  too  rapidly,  luid  foreign 
affairs  required  the  attention  of  £e 
government  too  much,  till  Buonaparte, 
at  a  tinoe  when  he  thought  himself  se¬ 
cure  and  at  leisure,  determined  to  make 
his  system  permanent,  by  training  up 
the  children  of  his  vassals  in  the  way 
wherein  he  would  have  them  go.  Ac- 
cordragly,  in  the  beginning  of  1806,  he 
promulgated  a  decree,  by  which  all 
schools,  academies,  and  colleges  in  his 
empire  were  formed  into  one  body, 
under  the  title  of  the  Imperial  Univer¬ 
sity.  Public  instruction  was  exclu¬ 
sively  mtrusted  to  this  body,  and  no 
individual,  unless  he  was  a  member  of 
it,  and  had  the  permission  of  its  grand 
master,  could  open  or  carry  on  an  esta¬ 
blishment  of  any  kind  for  tuition.  Each 
Academy  of  the  Imperial  University 
contains  five  gradations  of  schools: 
Primary  schools,  in  which  reading, 
writing,  and  the  first  rules  of  arithme¬ 
tic  are  taught ;  Boarding-schools,  or 
Pensions,  where  the  same  studies  are 
carried  farther;  and  Institutions,  where 
the  rudiments  of  Latin  and  the  scien¬ 
ces  are  taught.  Any  member  of  the 
University,  who  obtains  a  license  for 
the  purpose,  may  open  schools  of  this 
description  :  these  therefore  partake 
of  the  nature  of  private  schools.  The 
others  are  public  institutions  }  they 
are  Communal  Colleges,  or  secondary 
schools,  for  the  rudiments  of  Latin, 
history,  and  the  sciences  ;  Lyceusss 
and  Faculties,  in  which  degrees  are  con¬ 
ferred. — No  book  is  to  be  read  in  any 
of  the  schools  which  has  not  received 
the  approbation  of  the  emperor,  and  the 
same  books,  and  the  same  course  of  in¬ 
struction  are  to  be  used  in  all ;  uni¬ 
formity  of  instruction  being  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  university. 

The  Lyceumsform  the  most  import¬ 
ant  part  of  this  system.  Here  Buona¬ 
parte  moulds  the  manners  of  the  rising 
generation,  and  controuls  their  intel¬ 
lectual  faculties.  By  the  first  decree, 
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there  were  to  be  thirty*two  of  theae  in< 
stitutioni:  but  they  have  beeiriacreased 
to  forty 'five,  in  oi^r  to  bear  the  same 
relative  proportion  to  the  French  ter* 
ritory,  as  increased  by  successive  usur* 
nations.  Of  the  pupils,  six  thousand 
tour  hundred  were  to  be  educated  at 
the  public  expence ;  and  of  these,  2400 
were  to  be  selected  during  the  space 
of  ten  years  from  the  foreign  territo¬ 
ries  annexed  to  France.  “  The  con¬ 
geniality  of  this  conception  with  the 
present  times,'*  said  Fourcroy,  in  a 
report  to  the  Legislative  Body  upon 
this  subject,  **  will  be  easily  felt  by  all 
who  are  capable  of  appreciating  the 
state  of  the  circumstances  in  which  we 
live."  He  assured  them  that  govern¬ 
ment,  by  these  Lyceums,  would  make 
instruction  a  medium  of  education,  the 
bases  of  which  are  completely  at  its 
disposal ;  and  in  the  instructions  which 
he  gave  to  the  inspectors.general  for 
the  organization  oi  these  institutions, 
he  told  them  that  this  was  the  most 
important  and  the  most  direct  object 
of  their  mission.  **  Without  over¬ 
looking,"  said  he,  **  the  success  which 
ought  naturally  to  attend  good  teach¬ 
ers  and  able  professors,  we  have  made 
it  a  principal  object  to  insure  a  suffi¬ 
cient  number  of  pupils  to  the  new 
schools.  The  government  has  been 
of  opinion,  that,  in  order  to  fix  literary 
and  scientific  institutions  upon  a  solid 
basis,  it  should  begin  by  providing 
pupils  for  them,  to  avoid  the  risk  of 
seeing  the  classes  consist  of  professors 
alone.  Such  is  the  end  which  we  have 
meant  to  accomplish,  in  extending  the 
bounty  of  government  to  so  large  a 
number  of  pensioners.  We  have  had 
in  view  the  maintenance  of  the  Lyce¬ 
ums,  by  means  of  the  funds  allotted 
for  these  pensioners.  The  whole 
foundation  of  the  new  system  rests 
upon  this  idea.  The  defenders  of  the 
country  will  receive  the  recompence  of 
their  labours  in  the  education  of  their 
children.  Parents  vrill  fill  the  second- 
ary  schools  With  their  sons,  and  watch 


over  their  first  advances  in  knowledge, 
in  order  to  render  them  worthy  of  the 
ulterior  advantages  which  are  prepared 
for  them.  The  inhabitants  of  the  ter¬ 
ritories  annexed  to  France,  who,  speak¬ 
ing  a  language  and  accustomed  to  in¬ 
stitutions  different  from  our  own,  must 
nevertheless  abandon  their  old  us^es, 
and  adopt  those  of  their  new  country, 
have  not  at  home  the  necessary  means 
of  giving  their  children  the  education, 
the  manners,  and  the  character,  which 
are  to  identify  them  with  the  French. 
What  more  advantageous  destiny  could 
be  prepared  for  them,  than  that  which 
the  new  system  offers ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  what  more  efficacious  re¬ 
source  could  be  given  to  the  govern¬ 
ment,  which  has  nothing  more  at  heart 
than  to  bind  these  new  citizens  tf' 
France  ?" 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  boys  are 
transferred  annually  from  these  Lyce¬ 
ums  to  the  special  military  academies, 
where  about  1500 are  supported  by  the 
state.  A  preference  is  given  to  those 
who  have  been  maintained  at  their  own 
expence,  and  the  reason  assigned  is,  that 
their  parents  may  be  thus  compensated 
for  the  sacrifice  which  they  have  made : 
the  true  reason  is  obviously  that  the 
number  of  youths  under  the  immediate 
and  absolute  controul  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  may  be  increased.  In  reality, 
all  who  enter  these  colleges  of  despo¬ 
tism  are,  in  a  more  especial  manner 
than  others,  the  slaves  of  the  tyrant 
for  life, — those  less  than  others  whom 
the  conscription  takes  away,  for  they 
are  not  exempted  from  the  conscrip¬ 
tion  :  the  others,  after  their  six  years 
course  of  studies,  are  either  removed  to 
the  military  academies,  or  appointed  to 
such  civil  offices  as  they  may  seem  best 
qualified  to  fill. 

From  the  beginning  to  the  end,  thia 
system  is  consistent  with  itself  and  with 
its  founder,— the  most  execrable  ty¬ 
rant  that  ever  lived  to  disparage  na¬ 
ture  in  himself,  and  to  degrade  it  in 
others.  In  the  first  catechism  which 
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children  are  taught,  they  are  aiked, 
what  are  their  duties  toward  Napoleon 
the  First  ?  and  the  answer  is,  **  Chris¬ 
tians  owe  to  the  princes  who  govern 
them,  and  we  owe  in  particular  to  our 
emperor,  Napoleon  the  First,  love,  re¬ 
spect,  obedience,  fidelity,  military  ser- 
rice,  the  contributions  required  for 
the  preservation  and  defence  of  'the 
empire  and  of  his  throne.”  Why,” 
it  is  then  asked,  are  we  bound  to  ful¬ 
fil  all  these  duties  toward  our  empe¬ 
ror  ?”  “  In  the  first  place,  because 

God,  who  creates  empires  and  dispenses 
them  according  to  his  will,  has,  by  en¬ 
dowing  our  emperor  with  a  profusion 
of  gifts,  as  well  in  peace  as  in  war,  ap- 

Eointed  him  our  sovereign,  and  made 
im  the  minister  of  hi^ower,  and  his 
image  upon  earth  :  To  honour  and 
serve  our  emperor  is,  therefore,  the 
same  thing  as  to  honour  and  serve 
God  himself.”  The  blasphemy  does 
not  stop  here.  “  What,’*  it  is  asked, 
**  are  we  to  think  respecting  those  who 
violate  their  duty  towards  our  empe¬ 
ror  ?” — “  According  to  the  Apostle 
Paul,  they  would  resist  the  order  es¬ 
tablished  by  God  himself,  and  render 
themselves  worthy  of  eternal  damna¬ 
tion.” — This  catechism  has  received 
the  sanction  of  the  pope,  and  is  taught 
by  the  French  clergy  ! 

Greek  is  not  taught  in  any  of  these 
schools.  The  study  of  that  language 
is  rejected  among  those  old  forms  of 
the  universities,  which  M.  Fourcroy 
tells  us  were  half  a  century  ago  no 
longer  compatible  with  the  progress  of 
reason.  This  Corsican,  therefore,  has 
so  far  proscribed  the  Greek  language 
in  France,  that  no  person  can  acquire 
it  by  any  other  means  than  by  teaching 
it  to  himself ;  for  no  person  must  act 
as  instructor  to  another,  except  under 
the  authority  of  the  Imperial  Univer¬ 
sity,  and  upon  its  principle  of  uniform¬ 
ity  of  instruction.  And  like  a  true 
barbarian,  the  tyrant  has  decreed  that 
even  the  knowledge  of  Latin  is  not 


necessary  for  holding  any  public  si¬ 
tuation,  or  taking  any  degree  ;  physi¬ 
cians  are  henceforth  to  write  their  pre¬ 
scriptions  in  French.  Dancing-masters, 
however,  are  provided  in  the  Lyceums. 
The  pupils  are  divided  not  into  forms 
or  classes,  but  into  companies.  An  of¬ 
ficer-instructor,  as  he  is  called,  teaches 
the  use  of  arms  to  all  above  twelve 
years  of  age,  and  drills  them  in  milita¬ 
ry  manoeuvres :  he  is  present  to  super¬ 
intend  all  their  movements,  which  are 
so  many  evolutions,  or  marches.  For 
their  meals,  their  studies,  their  lessons, 
their  sports,  their  prayers,  theirchurch, 
their  going  to  bed,  and  their  getting 
up,  signal  is  given  by  beat  of  drum ; 
and  the  punishments  in  use  are  arrest 
and  imprisonment.  The  pupils  must 
never  sleep  out  of  the  seminary  ;  and 
when  they  obtain  permission  to  go  out 
by  day,  the  directors  send  a  man  with 
them.  They  are  not  allowed  .to  cor¬ 
respond  with  any  persons  except  their 
parents,  or  persons  authorized  by  their 
parents  in  their  stead,  and  all  letters 
which  they  write  and  receive  pass 
through  the  hands  of  the  censor. 

The  members  of  this  Imperial  Uni¬ 
versity  are  all  bound  to  obey  the  grand 
master  in  all  things  which  may  be  for 
the  emperor’s  service ;  they  who  are 
employed  as  instructors  in  any  branch 
cannot  resign  their  situations  without 
their  grand  master’s  consent ;  any  per¬ 
son  who  is  expelled  is  rendered  inca¬ 
pable  of  holding  anv  public  office,  and 
cannot  even  be  employed  in  any  public 
or  private  business  without  the  per¬ 
mission  of  the  grand  master.  The 
grand  master  is  more  absolute  than  the 
general  of  a  religious  order  ;  he  may 
shift  about  his  rectors  and  professors 
at  his  pleasure ;  and  to  complete  the 
despotic  system,  all  members  are  obli¬ 
ged  to  inform  him,  or  his  officers,  of 
whatever  comes  to  their  knowledge 
which  may  in  any  way  contravene  the 
rules  or  principles  of  the  institution. 

Such  is  the  system  of  instruction 
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which  the  French  government  tells  us 
is  preferable  to  any  that  has  ever  ex¬ 
isted.  The  first  account  of  it  appear¬ 
ed  in  a  Portugueze  *  journal,  accom. 
panied  with  comments  the  more  worthy 
of  notice,  because  they  shew  that  while 
the  tyrant  is  endeavouring  to  extin- 
guish  literature,  as  well  as  liberty,  eve¬ 
ry  where,  his  very  crimes  tend,  under 
tne  direction  of  unerring  Providence, 
to  restore  the  blessing  of  both  to  those 
countries  in  which  they  have  too  long 
been  oppressed.  **  It  is  obvious,”  says 
this  able  Portugueze,  “  that  the  French 
government  has  here  put  in  execution 
the  plan  attributed  to  the  Jesuits,  with 
this  unhappy  difference,  that  the  Jesuits, 
as  a  private  body,  could  never  have  the 
means  of  stifling  the  public  opinion, 
which  necessarily  would  cry  out  against 
them,  in  proportion  as  their  sinister 
views  became  more  conspicuous  :  but 
here  the  evil  presents  itself  in  full  de¬ 
formity,  and  IS  at  the  same  time  pro¬ 
tected  and  enforced  by  the  authority  of 
the  government.  There  may  perhaps 
be  mausible  reasons  for  insisting  upon 
unifiirmity  of  religion,  under  certain 
modifications  ;  but  to  require  uniform¬ 
ity  of  instruction  in  all  arts  and  scien¬ 
ces,  and  in  all  branches  of  learning, 
without  tolerating  any  contrariety  of 
opinions,  and  to  annihilate  all  means  of 
opposition  to  this  scientific  despotism, 
displays  an  undisguised  and  shameless 
insolence,  not  to  have  been  expected 
even  from  this  general  arbiter  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  If  after  this  ne  plus  ultra  of 
tyrannical  usurpation  over  the  actions 
and  thoughts  01  men,  there  can  be  any 
one  who  can  applaud  such  a  govern¬ 
ment,  he  who  praises  it  deserves  to 
live  under  it  for  tiis  reward.”  It  is  not 
surprising  that  most  of  the  French 
should  have  preferred  to  let  their  chil¬ 
dren  grow  up  without  education,  ra¬ 
ther  than  surrender  them  to  the  go¬ 
vernment  to  be  trained  up  upon  this 


system.  At  a  time  when  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  French  territories  was  esti¬ 
mated  at  32,000,000,  of  whom  at  least 
one-fourth  must  have  been  children, 
the  whole  number  of  pupils,  boarders, 
and  day  scholars,  belonging  to  all  the 
schools,  amounted  to  only  75,186. 
This  however  is  as  the  tyrant  would 
have  it  ;  the  children  grow  up  in  ig¬ 
norance,  or  they  are  educated  to  be¬ 
come  his  Mamelukes :  either  way  pro¬ 
motes  his  heart’s  desire,  which  is  to 
rebarbarize  mankind.  That  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  military  tyranny  might  be  com¬ 
plete,  it  was  enacted  that  no  woman 
with  an  income  of  6U00  francs  (250L  ) 
should  be  allowed  to  marry  without 
the  consent  of  government,  in  order 
that  officers  in  the  army  might  be  pre¬ 
ferred. 

In  pursuance  of  this  barbarian’s  fa¬ 
vourite  object,  fresh  measures  were 
taken  against  the  press,  not  against  its 
liberty,  for  that  had  long  been  de¬ 
stroyed,  but  with  the  undisguised  pur¬ 
pose  of  lessening  its  use.  His 
decrees  of  the  preceding  Feb.  2. 
year  suppressed  all  printers 
except  sixty  ;  it  was  now  announced 
that  the  printers  in  Paris  were  bound 
to  purchase  the  presses  which  were 
thus  rendered  useless  to  their  owners ; 
that  seals  should  be  put  on  the  types 
of  the  suppressed  printers,  who  might 
however  sell  them  to  licensed  printers 
or  to  type-founders,  but  to  no  other 
persons,  and  who  were  to  receive  an 
indemnification  of  44)00  francs ;  the 
whole  of  which  indemnification  was  to 
be  paid  in  equal,  parts  by  the  sixty  re¬ 
tained  printers.  In  the  magnitude  and 
multitude  of  Buonaparte’s  crimes  we 
lose  sight  of  lesser  wrongs,  which  at 
any  other  time  would  excite  our  asto¬ 
nishment  and  indignation  :  the  iniquity 
of  throwing  out  of  employ  by  one  des¬ 
potic  edict  the  greater  number  of  per¬ 
sons  employed  in  a  particular  trade, 
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and  compelling  those  who  were  retain* 
ed  to  pay  an  indemnification,  as  op> 
pressive  upon  those  from  whom  it  was 
extorted,  as  it  was  inadequate  to  those 
who  were  to  receive  it,  is  scarcely  no¬ 
ticed,  and  scarcely  worthy  of  notice, 
when  we  consider  the  end  to  which  all 
the  devilish  means  of  this  tyrant  are 
directed.  Soon  it  was  announced  that 
only  one  newspaper  in  future  would  be 
permitted  to  insert  advertisements,  the 
special  object  of  the  decree 
Aug  26.  which  Buonaparte,  *<  in  his 
paternal  solicitude,”  had  is¬ 
sued  being  to  benefit  advertisers,  who 
would  now  only  have  to  pay  for  ad¬ 
vertising  in  one  paper.  The  next  mea¬ 
sure  was  to  suppress  five  Paris  papers, 
under  the  pretext  of  uniting  them  to 
the  Journal  <le  Paris ;  and  a  dry  para- 
graph  in  the  Moniteur  then  reduced 
all  the  papers  in  Paris,  which  were 
permitted  to  treat  of  political  subjects, 
to  four.  A  journalist  of  Altona  gave 
the  speech  of  Buonaparte  to  a  com¬ 
mercial  deputation  :  he  was  compelled 
to  print  a  paragraph,  saying  “  he  was 
penetrated  with  the  most  profound 
grief  at  having  merited  the  reproach 
of  having  inserted  unthinkingly  an  ar¬ 
ticle  to  which  he  could  affix  no  authen¬ 
ticity,  because  it  was  not  to  be  found 
in  the  public  prints  under  French  au¬ 
thority.”  It  was  not  even  pretended 
that  tne  article  was  false,  or  even  in- 
accurate.  The  same  journalist  was 
soon  made  to  exhibit  a  yet  more  stri¬ 
king  instance  of  the  vile  servility  of 
Denmark.  **  Having,”  he  said,  **  im¬ 
prudently  inserted  in  his  paper  an  anec¬ 
dote  taken  from  works  published  long 
since,  and  therefore  not  belonging  to 
the  history  of  the  present  times,  which 
was  the  proper  business  of  his  journal, 
it  had  been  imposed  as  a  punishment 
by  the  police,  and  enjoined  by  the 
supreme  authority,  that  he  must  ab¬ 
stain  from  inserting  any  thing  drawn 

*  Mr  Justice  Grose. 


from  the  history  of  times  past,  which 
might  offend  governments  on  friendly 
terms  with  that  of  Denmark  I” — A 
young  Hamburghese  merchant  was  ar¬ 
rested  and  sent  to  Paris,  for  having  in 
his  possession  some  caricatures  of  Buo¬ 
naparte,  and  some  obnoxious  pam¬ 
phlets.  He  was  sentenced  to  be  brand- 
ed  on  the  forehead,  and  to  twenty-five 
years  in  the  gallies.  The  tyrant  dis¬ 
approved’  the  sentence  as  too  lenient, 
and  ordered  him  to  be  shot. 

With  these  and  other  such  offences 
rank  and  reeking  to  heaven,  it  might 
have  been  supposed  that  there  could 
be  no  man  who  doubted  whether  Buo¬ 
naparte  came  under  the  legitimate  de¬ 
scription  of  a  tyrant,  nor  whether  it 
were  fit  and  becoming  that  he  should 
be  called  so.  Mortifying  proof  how¬ 
ever  appeared  that  our  government,  in 
condescension  to  the  base  spirit  and 
puny  morals  of  their  antagonists,  were 
ready  to  give  the  monster  any  title, 
rather  than  that  which  is  peculiarly 
his  own.  The  proprietor  of  a  pro¬ 
vincial  newspaper  being  tried  for  a  li¬ 
bel,  pleaded,  as  a  proof  of  his  patriot¬ 
ism,  that  he  had  frequently,  and  in 
strong  terms,  denounced  the  conduct  of 
Buonaparte ;  and  in  the  reports  of  this 
trial  it  was  affirmed,  that  the  judge  * 
who  tried  the  cause  used  in  reply  these 
remarkable  words  :  <*  The  court  can¬ 
not  allow  that  it  should  serve  as  a  mi¬ 
tigation  of  a  libel  against  any  part  of 
the  government  of  this  country,  that 
the  author  of  it  had  libelled  the  enemv 
also.”  Such  a  declaration  called  forth 
indignant  comments,  though  not  more 
severe  than  it  deserved ;  for  setting 
aside  the  obvious  consideration,  that 
while  Buonaparte  is  a  public  enemy 
there  cannot  ^  (though  doubt¬ 

less  there  may  be  moratty)  a  hbel  upon 
him, — it  wasasked,**  Is  j-  not  this  an  un¬ 
exampled,  an  extraordinary  war,  which 
cannot  be  adequately  supported  but  by 

f  Courier. 
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ntnordinary  means  ?  Is  it  not  a  war  in 
which  we  are  all  alike  interested,  not 
only  as  patriots,  and  for  the  rery  exist¬ 
ence  of  our  country  as  an  indepiendent 
state,  but  as  Christians,  and  even  as 
men  i  Are  not  the  lively  convictions, 
and  strong  moral  feelings  of  the  com¬ 
munity  at  large,  an  essential  and  most 
important  part  and  condition  of  these 
extraordinary  means?  And  how  can 
these  convictions  and  feelings  be  im¬ 
pressed,  but  by  proclaiming  aloud  and 
in  the  strongest  language,  though  no 
language  can  be  adequately  strong,  the 
baseness,  the  injustice,  the  perfidy,  and 
the  remorseless  cruelty  of  the  enemy, 
against  whom  we  are  to  fight  for  every 
thing  that  makes  life  worth  living 
for  ?” 

Another  writer,  worthy  indeed  of 
severest  condemnation,  because  he  has 
served  the  tyrant  by  nauseating  com¬ 
mon  sense  with  the  absurd  and  impos¬ 
sible  crimes  that  he  has  charged  upon 
him,  was  most  unnecessarily  brought 
before  the  public  by  Earl  Grey  and 
Mr  Whitbread.  This  writer,  moot¬ 
ing  the  old  theme  for  school-boy  de¬ 
clamations,  an  tyranniddium  sit  justi- 
Jicandum,  and  taking  the  affirmative 
tide,  had  maintained  that  Buonaparte, 
being  beyond  all  question  a  tyrant, 
was  a  fit  subject  for  tyran- 
June  24.  nicide.  Earl  Grey  said  **  no 
words  of  which  he  was  mas¬ 
ter  could  adequately  express  the  atro¬ 
cious  nature  of  this  publication.  He 
called  the  attention  of  ministers  and  of 
the  lords  to  its  infamous  nature,  that 
they  might  have  an  opportunity,  not 
only  of  disavowing  such  sentiments, 
but  of  expressing  their  abhorrence  of 
them  in  those  strong  terms  which  opi¬ 
nions  so  detestable  were  well  calcu¬ 
lated  to  inspire.  He  was  not  aware  of 
any  mode  in  which  he  could  proceed 
to  punish  the  author,  but  his  object 
was  to  have  a  doctrine  so  atrocious 
stigmatized  and  reprobated  as  it  deser- 
*ea.”  Marquis  Wellesley, in  reply, fully 
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coincided  with  all  that  Earl  Grey  had 
said,  and  imitating  him  in  the  especial 
care  which  he  had  taken  to  designate 
Buonaparte  ^  the  respectful  tide  of 
the  Ruler  of  France,  he  added,  that 
it  was  lamentable  that  such  a  produc¬ 
tion  should  have  issued  fram  a  British 
press ;  that  he  was  sorry  it  had  escaped 
his  attention  ;  that  there  was  no  way 
which  government  would  not  take  of 
reprobating  such  doctrine  ;  and  that 
they  would,  if  possible,  bring  the  au¬ 
thor  of  it  to  condign  punishment.  Let 
the  oppressions  and  acts  of  aggression 
of  the  Ruler  of  France,’*  he  said,  **  be 
stated  in  the  language  which  belonged 
to  them,  without  descending  to  per¬ 
sonal  abuse.”  In  using  these  terms 
Marquis  Wellesley  was  as  courteous 
to  the  Ruler  of  France  as  Earl  Grey 
and  the  despondents  could  desire.  Op¬ 
pression  and  usurpation  are  things 
which  may  certainly  be  named  without 
offending  the  oppressor  and  usurper  ; 
for  call  them  by  their  proper  name, 
and  they  have  a  dignified  sound  which 
would  rather  gratify  his  pride  than 
touch  his  conscience.  But  in  what 
terms  are  we  to  speak  of  treaties  made 
with  the  deliberate  design  of  breaking 
them,— of  promises  pledged  for  the 
purpose  of  betraying  those  who  trust 
in  them,— ^f  an  organized  system  of 
official  falsehood  ?  Are  these  things, 
which  in  a  mean  man  would  be  called 
lying,  treachery,  and  perfidiousness,  to 
be  glozed  over  in  courtly  phrase,  be¬ 
cause  the  villain  who  has  been  guilty 
of  them  is  Ruler  of  France  ?  There 
was  a  law  under  one  of  the  old  Persian 
dynasties,  that  when  a  prisoner  wat 
put  into  the  Tower  of  Oblivion  his 
name  was  never  more  to  be  pronoun¬ 
ced.  Happy  would  Buonaparte  be  if 
he  could  establish  a  similar  law  in  Eu¬ 
rope  :  But  while  there  yet  remains  a 
free  press  in  the  world,  the  murders  of 
the  Due  D’Enghien,  of  Pichegru,  and 
of  Captain  Wnght  will  be  called  mur¬ 
ders,  and  he,  by  whole  order  these 
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foul  deeds  were  perpetrated,  will  be 
called  a  murderer. 

Earl  Grey  declared  himself  perfect¬ 
ly  satisfied,  and  desired  that  he  might 
not  be  supposed  to  have  stated  aqy  be¬ 
lief  in  the  charges  which  were  made 
against  the  Ruler  of  F ranee  by  the  pub- 
Ucation  of  which  he  complained  ;  for 
he  was  convinced  that  several  of  them 
were  false.-— But  did  his  lordship  doubt 
that  several  of  them  were  true  ?  This 
is  the  mischief  which  an  injudicious  or 
an  insincere  writer  does  to  his  own 
cause  :  because  such  a  man  relates 
things  which  cannot  by  possibility  be 
true,  and  which  he  himself,  when  he 
related  them,  must  have  known  to  be 
fidse,  we  know  not  how  to  credit  him 
when  he  speaks  truth  ;  and  the  advo¬ 
cates  for  a  peace,  which  would  have 
abandoned  Spain  and  Portugal  to  their 
barbarous  enemy,  crying  out  that  Buo¬ 
naparte  is  calumniated,  when  things 
as  false  as  they  are  outrageous  are  im¬ 
puted  to  hinv  advantage  of  this 
to  deprecate  what  they  are  pleased  to 
call  abuse  of  the  Ruler  of  France, 
which  they  dare  not  do  when  he  is 
charged  with  those  falsehoods  which 
stand  upon  his  own  official  records, 
registered  and  proved  against  him,  and 
those  murders  and  massacres  which  he 
has  committed  in  the  faceof  day,  in  open 
and  public  defiance  of  God  and  man. 

That  ministers  in  both  houses  might 
have  their  share  in  this  degradation, 
Mr  Whitbread  rose  in  the 
July  1.*  Commons,  <*  to  give  them,” 
he  said,  **  an  opportunity  of 
making  an  avowal  similar  to  that  of 
IS  Wellesley,  on  a  subject  inti- 

S  involving,  the  character  of  the 
government,  and  the  welfare 
and  safety  of  every  individual  of  the 
royal  family.  The  horrible  doctrine 
of  assassination  had  been  promulgated! 
that  had  been  preached  up  as  a  duty 
under  certain  circumstances,  which  no 
circumstance  could  justify.  Were  the 
writers  aware  that  they  1^  to  the  per- 
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petration  of  crime  on  the  innocent  and 
meritorious,  by  the  arguments  on  which 
they  recommended  the  perpetration  of 
crime  on  one, — certainly  not  innocent,— 
certainly  not  meritorious, — butof  whom 
they  were  not  to  set  themselves  up  as 
the  judges  and  the  punishers.  I^^n 
these  persons  held  out  the  examples  of 
antiquity  for  the  perpetration  of  such 
crimes,  it  would  be  in  vain  for  him  to 
suggest  to  them  the  great  changewhich 
had  taken  place  in  moral  duty  by  the 
Christian  system  of  religion ; — ^it  would 
be  in  vain  to  point  out  to  their  consider¬ 
ation,  that  by  the  mild  doctrines  of  that 
religion,  an  eye  was  no  longer  deaoand- 
ed  for  an  eye,  or  a  tooth  for  a  tooth. 
But  he  would  call  on  them,  on  the  ad¬ 
vocates  of  assassination,  to  shew  a  sin¬ 
gle  instance  in  which  the  crime  had 
been  successful,  or  had  been  followed 
by  the  advantages  anticipated  by  the 
short-sighted  perpetrators  of  it.  Be¬ 
fore  those  persons  told  the  Spaniard  that 
he  had  a  right  to  assassinate  the  Empe¬ 
ror  of  France  because  he  invaded  ^ain, 
let  them  recollect  how  recently  Great 
Britain  had  attacked*  an  unoffending 
nation,  with  whom  she  was  not  at  war. 
If  their  doctrine  were  wholesome,  let 
them  reflect  on  the  right  which  a  Zea¬ 
lander  (inflamed  by  that  most  atroci¬ 
ous  violence  1  woidd  Assess  to  arm 
himself  on  tneir  principles  with  the 
poniard  of  vengeance.  Let  them  re¬ 
flect  on  the  progress  of  our  English 
empire  in  the  East.  Let  them  remem¬ 
ber  the  march  of  British  armies  over 
the  guiltless  countries  of  Asia,  for  the 
purpose  of  deposing  their  unoffending 
sovereigns.  Surely  those  sovereigns 
had  in  their  courts  individuals  person¬ 
ally  and  warmly  attached  to  them  |‘and 
were  these  doctrines  established,  the 
hand  of  a  subject  of  the  Nabob  of  Oude, 
or  of  Tippoo  Sultaun,  might  with  jus¬ 
tice  be  lifted  in  secret  against  those  to 
whom  his  unfortunate  sovereign  owed 
his  misfortunes.  Were  they  aware  of  the 
vital  dangers  to  which  they  exposed  the 
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persons  of  their  own  soTcrdgn  and  his 
iamily  ?  And  with  respect  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  who  was  the  immediate  object  of 
these  abominable  doctrines^  was  it  to 
be  believed  that  Providence,  who,  for 
inscrutable  purposes,  had  raised  up  that 
extraordinary  man,  had  led  him  in  safe¬ 
ty  through  dangers  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion,  who  had  preserved  him  in  the  field 
of  battle,  and  who  had  shielded  him 
from  the  knife  of  the  assassin — was  it 
to  be  believed  that  Providence  would 
allow  its  object  to  be  frustrated  by  the 
puny  efforts  of  such  short-sighted  be- 
mgs,  whose  projects  would  h«  as  fruit¬ 
less  as  they  were  criminid  i  He  trusted 
that  he  should  hear  a  distinct  disavow¬ 
al  of  doctrines,  in  which  was  involved 
the  safety  of  every  crowned  head  in 
Europe.” 

Mr  Perceval  replied  in  a  manner 
fitr  less  objectionable  than  Marquis 
Wellesley  had  done.  **  If,”  he  said, 
“  Mr  Whitbread  thought  it  necessary 
for  any  one  of  his  majesty’s  ministers, 
by  a  disavowal  of  the  publications 
nhich  were  complained  m,  to  clear 
himself  from  the  implication  of  the 
criminality  attached  to  them,  he  was 
very  glad  that  an  opportunity  had  been 
afforded  him  for  making  such  a  disa¬ 
vowal  ;  but  he  did  trust  that  the  ho¬ 
nourable  gentleman  had  shewn  more 
than  necessary  anxiety  on  the  subject. 
He  perfectly  agreed  with  him  in  think¬ 
ing  that  no  circumstances  could  justify 
the  promulgation  of  sentiments  such  as 
had  been  described.  He  also  perfectly 
agreed  with  hfin,  that  when  Provi¬ 
dence  distinctly  assumed  the  direction 
of  great  events,  for  ultimate  purposes, 
unknown  and  incomprehensible,  no 
^  short-sighted  human  effort  could  re¬ 
tard  their  progress.  But  nothing  could 
be  more  dangerous  than  to  nmapply 
this  truth;  and  irresistible  as  the  course 
of  Buonaparte  had  hitherto  appeared 
to  be,  if  we  indeed  thought  that  Pro¬ 
vidence  superintended  human  events, 
we  must  be  convinced  that  in  that 


course  he  would  yet  be  checked.  This 
country  might  be  chosen  as  the  instru¬ 
ment  of  arresting  his  mighty  progress, 
of  deducing  good  out  of  the  evil  which 
had  hitherto  existed.  What  was  there 
in  the  march  of  Buonaparte  which 
ought  to  induce  us  to  suppose  that 
his  ultimate  success  was  irresistibly 
decreed  ?  Let  this  country  look  to  its 
own  exertions,  and  say  whether  the 
success  of  those  exertions  had  not 
been  as  extraordinary  as  the  success 
of  the  exertions  of  the  enemy.  If  it 
were  declared  that  a  superintending 
Providence  had  given  to  France  the 
dominion  of  the  land,  it  mtist  also  be 
declared  that  the  same  superintending 
Providence  had  given  to  Great  Britain 
the  dominion  of  the  sea.  The  future 
presented  cheerful  as  well  as  grave 
subjects  for  contemplation ;  and  what¬ 
ever  might  be  the  result,  it  became 
us,  under  every  variety  of  circumstan¬ 
ces,  to  choose  the  noble  path  of  duty 
and  honour.” 

To  this  Mr  Whitbread  replied, 
**  that  he  trusted  that  no  expression 
of  his  would  be  construed  into 'the 
declaration  that  he  was  a  fatalist,  or 
that  he  thought  it  impossible  to  re^ 
the  power  of  France.  He  must  be  a 
fool,  indeed,  to  entertain  such  an  opi- 
nion  at  a  moment  when  the  power  of 
France  was  resisted  more  effectually 
than  at  any  former  period  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  awful  contest.  Whatever  he 
might  think  of  the  idtimate  fate  of  the 
nations  of  Europe— whatever  opinion 
he  might  entertain  of  the  intentions  of 
Providence  with  respect  to  that  extra¬ 
ordinary  being  who  had 'hitherto  pos¬ 
sessed  such  a  powerful  influence  over 
that  fate,  he  was  not  the  less  convin¬ 
ced  of  the  duty  of  resistance  to  his  de¬ 
signs— of  the  duty  of  defending  our 
liberties,  even  should  extermination  be 
the  consequence.  But  it  was  not  for 
an  individual  to  step  forward,  and  with 
a  criminal  hand  attempt  to  accelerate 
the  result.” 


Mr  Whitbread  made  hi*  ar^ment 
easy  by  the  simple  means  of  using  the 
word  assassination  as  if  it  were  syno- 
nimouB  with  tyrannicide the  die* 
tionaries  are  against  him«  and  it  is  not 
probable  that  his  authority  will  be 
considered  as  definitive  in  schools  and 
oolleges,  where  for  two  thousand  years 
the  subject  has  been  debated|~in  its 
roper  place.  The  poor  sophisms  of 
is  speech,  and  their  accompanying 
hints  of  the  tyranny  of  England  to* 
wards  the  unoffending  and  unfortunate 
Tippoo  Sultan,  areunworthyof  notice ; 
but  the  temper  and  spirit  which  pro* 
duced  this  public  discussion  of  such  a 
subject,  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
tyrant  was  spoken  of,  called  forth 
from  many  ouarters  language  worthy 
of  the  British  press. — “  God,” 

it  was  said,  **  is  it  come  to  this — that 
we  are  to  court  the  tyrant  by  honied 
phrases  and  expressions  1— When  we 
recollect  the  long  and  black  catalogue 
of  his  crimes, — when  we  know  him  to 
be  the  ruffian  that  stole  in  the  dead  of 
night  into  neutral  territory,  and  for¬ 
cing  the  last  hope  of  the  house  of 
Conde  from  his  bed,  dragged  him  to 
one  of  his  tribunals  of  blo^  ; — when 
we  think  of  our  own  countryman 
Wright,  tortured  and  murdered  in  the 
Temple, — when  we  remember  the  mur¬ 
der  of  Pichegpru,  and  Toussaint,  and 
Palm,— are  we  to  speak  of  these  ac¬ 
tions  and  this  fiend  with  gentleness 
and  moderation  ?  Is  there  a  crime 
which  he  has  not  committed  }  Is  there 
a  tie,  human  or  divine,  which  he  has  not 
broken  ? — Let  us  beware !  the  moment 
we  speak  of  any  crime  in  other  terms 
than  those  which  it  deserves,— the  mo¬ 
ment  we  soften  it  down  by  moderate 
and  measured  expressions,— from  that 
moment  our  detMtation  of  the  crime 
itself  is  lessened.”  *  **  Are  we,**  said 
a  writer,  whose  philosophy  is  as  sound 
as  his  eloquence  is  impassioned^— **  are 
we  to  confine  both  our  sentiments  and 


our  expressions  of  abhorrence  to  petty 
villains  trembling  beneath  the  foot  of 
the  law,  and  have  nothing  but  candour 
and  respect  for  the  traitor  who  has 
abused  the  reputation  won  for  him 
by  the  enthusiasm  for  equal  laws,  to 
set  himself  above  the  laws, — nay,  to 
trample  all  law,  human  and  divine,  be¬ 
neath  the  bestial  hoof  of  military  des¬ 
potism  i  The  error  which,  of  all  others, 
most  besets  the  public  mind,  and  which 
yet,  of  all  others,  is  the  most  deg^ding 
in  its  nature,  the  most  tremendous  in 
its  consequences,  is  an  inward  prostra¬ 
tion  of  the  soul  before  enormous  power, 
and  a  readiness  to  paUiate^  and  forget 
all  iniquities  to  which  prosperity  has 
wedded  itself ;  as  if  man  was  only  a 
puppet,  without  reason  and  free 
and  without  the  conscience  which  is 
the  offspring  of  their  union,— a  puppet 
played  off  by  some  unknown  power  !— 
as  if  success  were  the  broad  seal  of 
divine  approbation,  and  tyranny  itself 
the  Almighty*s  inauguration  ot  a  ty¬ 
rant!  ”■(■ 

The  manner  in  which  the  despond- 
ents  and  anarchists  spoke  of  Buona¬ 
parte  appeared  the  more  remarkable, 
when  it  was  remembered  how  liberally 
they  applied  the  terms  of  tyrants  and 
despots  to  the  continental  princes  at 
the  commencement  of  theAnti.Jacobin 
War.  Shortly  afterwards  they  had  an  I 

opportunity  of  learning  in  what  man-  ^ 

ner  Buonaparte  thought  and  spoke  of  1 

them.  A  state  paper,  addressed  by  1 

M.  Champagny  to  the  Russian  am-  i 

bassador  at  Paris,  and  transmitted  to  1 

the  court  of  Petersburgh,  was  there  ( 

communicated  to  the  American  mini-  t 

ster,  and  found  its  way  into  the  Ame-  t 

rican  journals ;  there  was  ao  reason  to  1 

doubt  the  external  evidence,  and  it  had  a 

every  internal  m*-k  of  authenticity.  tl 

Of  the  many  curious  compositions  n 

which  have  proceeded,  directly  or  indi-  o 

rectly,  from  Buonaparte,  this  is  per-  tl 

haps  the  most  cunous,  the  most  ex-  1 
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plicit,  and  the  most  characteristic.  It 
was  written  in  the  winter  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year,  when  Russia*  feeling  the 
evil  of  the  continental  systemy'began  , 
to  waver*  and  discovered  a  disposition 
to  return  to  a  system  more  consistent 
with  her  true  interests.  To  counter¬ 
act  this*  the  Corsican  endeavoured  to 
shew  that  the  continent  of  Europe 
could  never  be  happy  or  secure  as  long 
as  Great  Britain  remained  in  her  pre¬ 
sent  state.  **  Had  the  British  islands*’* 
said  this  tyrant*  who  resembles  the 
Satan  of  our  Milton  in  sophistry  as 
well  as  in  ambition*  **  been  swallowed 
up  some  centuries  ago  in  the  seas  which 
surround  them*  the  European  continent 
would  have  contuned  only  a  grand  and  ' 
united  family.  Witnessing  its  supe¬ 
rior  civilization  and  prosperity,  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  otner  parts  of  the 
world  would  then  have  striven  to  ob¬ 
tain  with  it  a  social  compact*  or  a  po¬ 
litical  adoption.  The  slaughter  of  gene¬ 
rations*  and  the  devastation  of  nations* 
would  have  been  unknown  ; — a  slight 
chastisement  would  have  sufficed  to  in¬ 
timidate  the  refractory  and  to  correct 
the  disobedient.  But  when  men  be¬ 
gin  to  canvass  the  worship  of  their 
heavenly  Creator*  they  will  not  long 
hesitate  to  assail  the  prerogative  of 
their  earthly  sovereign.  The  English 
Wickliif  had  the  sacrilegious  audacity 
to  propose  innovations  in  religion  long 
before  the  Bohemian  Huss  and  the 
Saxon  Luther  proclaimed  themselves 
heretics.  The  latter  would  not  have 
dared  to  stir*  if  England  had  not  al¬ 
ready  distributed  her  poison  among 
the  Germans.  Since  that  time  Eng¬ 
land  has  never  been  quiet  within  her¬ 
self*  and  has  never  ceased  to  disturb 
the  tranquillity  of  all  other  states.  As 
might  have  been  foreseen*  the  success 
of  the  religious  innovators  encouraged 
the  attempt  of  political  incendianes. 
The  continent  was  inundated  with  the 
blasphemous  reveries  of  English  anti- 
christiansand  Englishanti-mooarchists. 


They  sapped  the  very  foundadon  of 
social  order :  they  opened  their  tu¬ 
ples  to  the  most  ignorant  and  vicious 
of  fanatics*  and  dehvered  the  most  vir¬ 
tuous  of  their  kings  into  the  hands  of 
the  most  ferocious  of  regicides.” 

Here  the  writer  spoke  in  Buona¬ 
parte’s  name  :  **  Alas*”  he  said*  ex¬ 
claimed  his  imperial  majesty  with  emo¬ 
tion* — had  it  not  been  for  these  enoi> 
mous  perpetrations*  Louis  XVI.  might 
still  have  reigned*  and  a  happy  obscu¬ 
rity  have  been  my  lot.  Supreme  au¬ 
thority  is  but  an  inadequate  recom- 
pence  for  my  anxiety  and  labour  to  be 
the  worthy  sovereign  of  the  greatest 
of  nations  !”— Then  he  proceed  to 
say*  **  that  though  the  infernal  assas¬ 
sins  of  Louis  XVI.  were  Frenchmen* 
they  had  been  tutored  by  English 
sophistry*  and  misled  by  the  exam¬ 
ples*  or  seduced  by  the  gold*  of  the 
English  factions,  is  it  not  England 
alone  which  at  this  moment  distracts 
Europe*  and  causes  the  blood  of  its 
children  to  be  lavished  in  Turkey* 
Germany*  Spain*  Sicily*  and  Portu¬ 
gal  ?  Has  not  his  imperial  majesty  al¬ 
most  yearly,  and  in  the  midst  of  his 
most  splendid  achievements*  presented 
the  olive  branch,  always  interwoven 
with  laurels*  to  ungrateful  England  ? 
But  he  has  addressed  himself  to  a  go¬ 
vernment  too  weak  to  dare  to  be  just* 
and  too  powerful  not  to  be  able  to  do 
mischief ;  and  to  a  nation  too  selfish  to 
feel  for  the  sufferings  of  others,  and 
too  licentious  to  attend  to  its  real  in¬ 
terests.  Mankind  must  continue  to  be 
disturbed*  until  the  constitution  of  the 
British  empire  is  reformed  in  a  manner 
more  congenial  with  the  spirit  of  the 
constitutional  charters*  which  at  pre¬ 
sent  secure  the  dignity  and  the  power 
of  sovereigns,  and  the  obedience  and 
safety  of  the  subjects  of  the  continent. 
To  effect  such  a  salutary  reform  in  the 
British  islands,  the  principal  European 
cabinets  must  be  unanimous  in  their 
resolves*  and  firm  and  vigorous  in  their 
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proceedings.  England  nnust  fall  pro- 
strate.if  tlie continent  remain  Upright.’* 
**  The  division  and  weakness  of 
other  states,”  he  continued,  **  com* 
pose  the  whole  strength  of  England. 
Another  constitution  must  be  offered 
her.  If  she  adopts  it,  her  independ¬ 
ence  and  dominions  will  be  guaran* 
teed :  but  if  she  is  blind  and  obstinate 
enough  to  refuse,  a  solemn  decree  of 
all  avilized  governments  will  repudi¬ 
ate  her  for  ever  from  the  great  family 
of  the  European  commonwealth  ;  and 
die  shall  be  ranked  for  the  future 
among  the  piratical  states  of  Africa. 
No  more  neutrals  shall  be  endured. 
Capital  punishments  shall  be  inflicted 
on  the  master  and  crew  of  the  ships  ef 
any  foreign  country  trading  with  her ; 
and  the  Taw  of  high  treason  shall  be 
executed  on  smugglers,  purchasers  and 
tellers  of  her  productions  and  commo¬ 
dities.  These  plans  and  regulations 
may  at  an  imperfect  view  appear  ra¬ 
ther  severe ;  but  without  them,  a  truce 
alone  can  be  signed  :  but  a  peace  can 
never  be  concluded  between  her  and 
the  continent.  This  severity  towards 
her  is  therefore  a  real  humanity  with 
regard  to  all  nations  upon  the  globe,  not 
excluding  Great  Britain  herself  This 
fact  may  be  proved  without  any  diffi¬ 
culty,  or  the  possibility  of  a  contra¬ 
diction.  If  Englishmen  were  made  of 
those  materials  that  compose  all  other 
people,  it  would  require  little  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  human  mind  to  foretel  the 
most  flattering  issue,  without  resorting 
to  extremities ;  but  they  differ  totally 
from  the  rest  of  the  human  species.** 
M.  Champagny  then  an  impe¬ 
rial  comment  upon  the  British  consti¬ 
tution.  Who,**  he  said,  “  can  deny, 
that  a  British  king,  according  to  the 
organized  constitutional  anarchy  of  his 
kingdom,  is  now  the  most  humble  of 
slaves  i  When  the  monarch  is  not  free, 
how  dare  his  subjects  talk  of  liberty  ? 
The  truth  is,  that  the  bondage  of 
Englishmen  becomes  heavier  as  it  as¬ 


cends  ;  it  emanates  from  the  lowest  of 
the  rabble,  a  set  of  petty  tyrants,  igno¬ 
rant  and  brutal,  corrupt  and  oppres¬ 
sive.— Is  that  monarch  not  a  slave  who 
is  deprived  of  selecting  his  own  coun¬ 
sellors  and  servants  r  Who,  during  a 
reigpi  of  half  a  century,  has,  among 
scores  of  ministers,  not  been  surround¬ 
ed  by  ten  he  could  like  or  trust ;  by 
six,  he  could  love  and  esteem  i  Are 
the  fetters  of  that  royal  parent  light, 
who  during  months  is  forced  to  see 
and  hear  a  beloved  son  the  butt  of  the 
most  malignant  passions,  of  the  most 
malignant  and  debased  of  men  i  Do 
those  ministers  deserve  the  name  of 
freemen,  who  are  obliged  to  be  undu- 
tiful  and  ungrateful  to  the  prince  who 
has  elevated  them  ;  to  flatter  a  licen¬ 
tious  mob,  that  despise  and  insult 
them  ?’* 

After  enlarging  upon  the  affair  of  the 
Duke  of  Yoni,  as  an  attempt  to  stab 
monarchy,  and  a  proof  of  the  miser¬ 
able  state  of  the  nobles,  the  ministry, 
and  the  government,  and  referring  to 
the  “  senseless  pratings  of  insolent  and 
ignorant  shop-keepers,  never  opening 
their  mouths  but  to  babble  imperti¬ 
nence,  and  to  bawl  out  treason,*’  as  a 
proof  that  no  decency  or  loyalty  could 
exist  in  London ;  **  Is  it  not  evident,** 
he  asked,  **  even  to  the  most  superfi¬ 
cial  observer,  that  either  sound  mo¬ 
rality  or  rational  liberty  must  be  want¬ 
ing  m  the  British  nation  i  If  it  would 
be  uncharitable  to  suppose  the  former, 
it  would  also  be  ridiculous  not  to  see 
the  total  absence  of  the  latter.— In 
Great  Britain,  faction  meddles  with 
every  thing  and  every  body  :  even  the 
king  is  factious,  in  self-defence,  for 
SelfTpreservation.  Have  not  however, 
both  in  ancient  and  modem  times ; 
both  in  Greece  and  France ;  both  in 
Rome  and  in  England ;  have  not  fac¬ 
tions  always  been  the  most  oppressive  of 
despots  ?  To  judge  by  the  scandalous 
scenes  in  the  British  islands,  which  an 
indignant  continent  has  lamented  of 
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late*  little  hope  remains  that  the  fac> 
tions  there  would  desist  from  their  ne¬ 
farious  deeds,  were  even  France  (as 
she  mipht  do)  to  produce  damning  evi¬ 
dence,  for  centuries  past  up  to  this  very 
time,  of  every  chief  of  a  faction  j  of 
every  usurper  of  the  name  of  patriot ; 
and  of  every  candidate  for  populari¬ 
ty  in  Great  Britain,  having  either  fix¬ 
ed  his  price  to,  or  intrigued  with,  the 
enemies  of  his  country  ;  either  accept¬ 
ed  bribes,  or  received  instructions, 
from  rivalor  inimical  cabinets.  Though 
the  majority  might  be  convinced,  a 
desperate  minority  would  command. 
In  England,  as  has  been  the  case  in 
France,  factions  can  never  be  mended: 
they  must  be  extirpated.  Some  few 
persons^  ambitious  or  bankrupt  in  cha¬ 
racters  and  fortunes,  will  always,  under 
the  existence  of  the  actual  constitution 
of  aroyaldemocracy,find  opportunities 
to  mislead  the  ignorant  and  to  head  the 
needy  and  the  disaffected,  in  commit¬ 
ting  excesses  dangerous  to  the  peace 
of  Europe,  by  contagious  examples.” 

He  then  commented  upon  late  events 
in  England,  in  a  manner  not  the  less 
instructive,  because  some  misconcep¬ 
tion  is  mingled  with  some  truth.  **  The 
fiictions,”  he  said,  **  who  had  trampled 
under  their  feet  a  prince  of  the  blood, 
had  extolled  the  exploits  of  a  general, 
who  deliberated  when  he  ought  to  have 
acted,  who  advanced  when  he  should 
have  retreated,  and  whose  retreat  was 
a  disorderly  flight  before  a  handful 
of  pursuers.”  Thus  he  spoke  of  Sir 
John  Moore’s  memorable  retreat,  and 
here  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  Buo¬ 
naparte’s  sincerity.  Another  ge- 
nend,”  he  continued,  **  though  vic¬ 
torious,  they  had  forced  to  resign,  be¬ 
cause  the  climate,  the  elements,  and 
other  unforeseen  occurrences  had  pre¬ 
vented  him  Bom  succeeding  to  the 
whole  extent  of  extravagant  expecta¬ 
tions.  Have  they  not  forced  their  king 


to  leave  unpunished  a  political  agent,* 
who  deserved  to  be  impeached  for  want 
of  ability  or  ofintegrity,  in  disobeying 
and  disregarding  his  instructions  ?  Have 
they  not  forced  him  to  leave  unreward¬ 
ed  another  political  f  agent,  whose 
firmness  and  whose  obedience  to  the  or¬ 
ders  of  his  sovereign  exposed  him  to 
public  insult  and  personal  danger? 
Have  they  not  forced  their  king  to 
swallow,  without  daring  to  resist,  tnese 
and  other  provocations,  though  offered 
by  the  most  weak  and  contemptible  of 
governments?”  He  then  spoke  of  Lord 
Cochrane  “  dragging  his  admiral  be¬ 
fore  a  court  martial,  and  shielded  by 
a  faction  from  punishment,  though 
Lord  Gambierwas  honourably  acquit¬ 
ted  of  the  disturbances  in  Madras, 
where,  he  said,  the  most  dastardly  and 
perjurous  proceedings  had  been  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  faction  at  home,  and  held 
up  as  meritorious  acts  of  patriotism  - 
of  Cobbett,  a  convicted  libeller,  pub¬ 
lishing  from  his  prison  the  most  infla* 
matory  writings,  defying  the  laws,  and 
exciting  civil  discords, — ^insulting  the 
judge  who  condemned  him,  and  the 
government  which  carried  the  sentence 
into  execution !— of  Burdett,  declaring 
that  the  nation  was  not  represented 
by  its  representatives,  and  that  the 
nation  was  not  worth  defending.** 
**  Were  they  not  then  instantly  all  on 
fire,  those  very  factions  that  shortly 
before  with  such  admirable  and  philo¬ 
sophical  patience  heard  the  son  of  their 
king  most  unmercifully  ill  used  ?  Did 
not  these  friends  of  liberty  immediate¬ 
ly  decree  a  mandate  of  arrest  agamst 
the  declaimer  of  this  disagreeable 
truth,  of  this  bold  frankness!  Now, 
British  anarchy  exhibits  itself  in  all 
its  dreadful  glory.  Faction  combats 
faction.  Numbers  of  lives  are  lost  in 
the  very  streets  of  the  capital,  where  a 
civil  war  rages  with  all  its  fury.  But 
mark  :  when,  at  last,  the  humanity  of 
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the  king  orders  hit  guards  to  prevent 
further  Bloodshed,  a  factious  jury  pro¬ 
nounces  them  murderous,  because  they 
did  their  duty,  and  did  not  submit  to 
be  murdered  themselves  by  the  hands 
of  the  rebellious  factions  !’* 

After  these  instances  he  spoke  of 
the  O.  P.  contest,  asking  if  “  it  ought 
not  to  be  apprehended  this  prosperous 
anarchy  would  not  stop  at  the.door, 
nor  in  the  pit  of  a  theatre  ;  but  soon¬ 
er  or  later  force  an  entrance  into  banks, 
offices,  and  Magazines,  there  also  to 
affix  its  maximums,  and  inflict  its  re- 
^isitions.’*  The  polilical  picture  of 
Great  Britain  was  thus  summed  up  : 

Since  the  wisdom  of  his  imperial  and 
royal  majesty  has  instructed  the  con¬ 
sent  with  regard  to  its  true  interest, 
continental  warriors  are  no  longer  tri¬ 
butary  to  insular  pedlars ;  and  Eng¬ 
lishmen,  who,  in  exchange  for  their 
dearly  sold  superfluities,  received  from 
foreigners  their  necessaries  almost  for 
nothing,  began  to  dread  a  famine.  To 
lessen  the  consumption  for  grain,  go¬ 
vernment  looked  f^ur  some  substitute 
for  the  distilleries.  Their  warehouses 
weighing  down  with  perishable  co- 
lonul  produce,  sugar  naturally  pre- 
aented  itself  and  was  proposed,  The 
owners  of  lands  took  instant  alarm  ; 
they  formed  an  opposition  j  and  du¬ 
ring  months,  the  grain  and  the  sugar 
factions,  with  the  theatrical  and  the 
reforming  factions,  with  the  naval  and 
the  military  factions,  with  the  jaco¬ 
bin,  the  cit^,  and  the  parliamentary  fac¬ 
tions,  continued  to  engage  the  whole  at¬ 
tention  of  a  truly  factious,  divided,  and 
licentious  people.  This  is  not  the  on¬ 
ly  instance  wherein  the  interior  of  Lon¬ 
don  forms  a  striking  resemblance  with 
the  interior  of  Constantinople,  at  the 
period  the  Mussulmen  were  at  its  walls, 
and  with  their  scymitars  soon  settled 
the  disputes  of  the  contending  sects 
ud  parties.** 

Lastly,  Buonaparte  disclosed  at 

(Dueb  of  ^  iq^entions  with  respect  to 


Great  Britain,  as  he  thought  it  pro¬ 
per  that  the  court  of  Russia  should 
know.  Its  conquest  he  seemed  to  con¬ 
sider  as  certain.  Every  foreign  invader 
of  the  British  islands  has  become  con¬ 
queror.  Bankruptcy  may  dismantle, 
mutiny  may  disperse,  storms  may  des¬ 
troy,  and  victory  may  capture  fleets 
hitherto  the  sole  protectors  of  Great 
Britain  against  the  just  wrath  of  his 
imperial  and  royal  majesty.  Submis¬ 
sion  alone  can  prevent  Britons  from 
being,  like  the  Batavians,  erased  from 
the  list  of  independent  nations.  Re¬ 
sistance  may  retard  in  making  more 
terrible  the  catastrophe,  but  it  cannot 
alter  their  destiny.  They  have  no 
choice  left  between  obedience  or  con¬ 
quest.  The  reigning  house  never  pro¬ 
duced  a  hero,  and  the  domestic  virtue* 
of  a  prince  ruling  this  turbulent  and 
factious  people,  are  weak  pledges  that 
the  repose  of  continental  nations  will 
not  still  be  disturbed  or  invaded., — It 
remains,  however,  to  be  decided,  whe¬ 
ther  a  change  of  dynasty  will  be  ne¬ 
cessary,  or  a  cha^e  of  constitution 
will  be  thought  sufficient  i  Long  ago, 
the  mere  assent  of  his  imperiiil  and 
royal  majesty  might  have  produced  a 
general  overthrow.  Long  ago,  have 
different  factions  caused  to  be  laid  be¬ 
fore  his  imperial  and  royal  majesty, 
both  requests  fur  receiving  support, 
and  plans  for  effecting  revolutions. 
But  these  are  not  times  to  encour¬ 
age  subjects  to  undermine  established 
thrones.  Monarch*  alone  shall  here¬ 
after  be  the  judges  of  mqnarchs  ;  and 
woe  to  the  prince  who  resorts  to  an 
appeal  to  his  people  against  the  sen* 
tence  of  his  equals  1  He  has  ceased  to 

reign-” 

They  who  cry  out  for  peace  with 
Buonaparte,  and  they  who,  directly  or 
indirectly,  do  his  work  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  might  have  received  a  pro¬ 
fitable  warning  from  this  instructive 

fiaper.  Towards  them,  indeed,  he  has 
oog  since  ceased  to  play  the  hypo* 
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elite  {  having  repeatedly  declared,  that 
he  only  consent  to  peace  upon 
terms  which  are  as  perilous  as  they 
would  be  dishonourable  to  this  coun¬ 
try,  and  having  long  acted  as  the  open 
and  deadly  enemy  of  freedom  of  every 
kind.  They  therefore  who,  many  of 
them  unquestionably  more  from  folly 
than  from  wickedness,  act  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  his  views  and  wishes,  cannot 
be  his  dupes.  He  does  not  attempt  to 
deceive  mem  ;  but  they,  without  in¬ 
tending  it,  have  deceived  him.  Of  the 
measures  of  the  English  cabinet,  the 
weakness  of  the  English  government, 
and  the  mischievous  effects  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  factious,  Buonaparte  was  a  com- 

Etent  judge  ;  but  of  the  strength  of 
sgland,  and  the  cbaracterof  the  Eng¬ 
lish  people,  he  was  most  ignorant ;  the 
language  of  the  despondents  and  the 
incendiaries  imposed  upon  him,  and  he 
thought  that  the  state  of  the  country 
and  the  temper  of  the  nation  was  to 
be  learnt  from  their  lamentations  and 
inflammatory  harangues.  The  tyrant 
and  his  minister  only  echoed  the  ora¬ 
tors  of  the  opposition,  when  they  told 
the  continent  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  English  merchants  were  ruined  ; 
that  the  working  manufacturers  were 
cast  upon  public  charity,  and  had  no 
resource  but  to  enlist ;  that  it  was  be¬ 
come  almost  impossible  to  pay  the 
enormous  taxes,  or  procure  provisions 
at  the  price  to  which  they  were  advan¬ 
ced  ;  they  said,  that  every  day  the 
most  violent  writings  against  the  go¬ 
vernment  appeared,  particularly  re¬ 
specting  the  war,  and  the  catholics  of 
Ireland ;  and  they  only  copied  those 
writings  when  they  added,  that  the 
bondition  of  the  catholics  was  miser¬ 
able  ;  that  the  partisans  of  Sir  Fran- 
cis  Burdett  were  extremely  numerous 
among  all  ranks ;  that  the  nation  was 
heartUy  tired  of  the  war ;  that  they 
were  putting  up  .prayers  for  peace, 
and  yet  did  not  anect  to  concern  that 
peace  could  only  be  obtained  by  sub* 


mitting  to  the  terms  which  France 
might  please  to  dictate. 

These  things  the  tyrant  probably 
believed ;  other  falsehoods  he  spread 
abroad,  in  the  hope  of  rendering  the 
English  name  as  hateful  to  others  as 
it  was  to  himself.  For  this  purpose 
lists  were  published  in  the  Moniteur, 
with  all  the  appearance  of  minute  ac¬ 
curacy.,  of  foreigners,  who,  it  was  as¬ 
serted,  having  bmn  in  the  British  ser¬ 
vice,  were  discharged  from  it  as  soon  as 
they  were  invalided,  sent  over  to  the 
continent,  and  there  turned  adrift  upon 
the  shore.  The  direct  object  in  circu¬ 
lating  this  official  and  impudent  false¬ 
hood  was  to  check  the  ouposition  to 
desert  which  prevailed  among  the  fo¬ 
reigners  whom  he  had  forced  into  his 
service.  An  act  of  humanity  on  the 
part  of  the  British  government  furnish¬ 
ed  him  with  the  hint ;  for  the  mini¬ 
sters,  flnding  that  no  exchange  wfs  like¬ 
ly  to  be  effected,  sent  over  in  cartels 
those  prisoners  who,  from  their  age 
or  infirmities,  were  not  likely  to  be 
again  employed  in  war.  But  the  most 
audacious  instance  of  French  falsehood 
was  a  charge  against  the  English  mer¬ 
chants  of  conspiring  to  extinguish  na¬ 
tional  industry  in  dl  other  countries. 
**  In  whatever  foreign  land  a  manufac¬ 
tory  was  established,”  it  was  said,  **  the 
merchants  of  London,  Birmingham, 
and  Manchester  combine  to  frustrate 
it ;  the  necessary  funds  are  always  rea¬ 
dy,  and  there  are  no  scruples  about  the 
means  employed)  so  they  prove  success¬ 
ful,  whether  they  are  bribery,  murder, 
or  fire.” 

By  such  calumnies,  equally  absurd 
and  outrageous,  did  the  French  govern¬ 
ment  hope  to  instil  its  own  hatred  of 
England  into  the  Dutch,  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  great  commercial  towns  of 
Germany,  who  for  so  many  years  had 
experienced  the  fair  dealings  of  the 
English  merchant,  and  the  benefits  ari¬ 
sing  from  a  free  intercourse  with  this 
industrious  and  prosperouicountry,  and 
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who  were  now  suffering,  from  the  com¬ 
mercial  interdicts  of  a  barbman,  worse 
erils  than  ever  the  interdicts  of  papal 
tyranny  imposed  upon  their  ancestors. 
These  evils  the  tyrant  might  have 
teen,  if  he  had  eyes  to  see,  or  a  heart 
to  feel  the  miseries  of  nations,  when,  in 
the  autumn  of  this  year,  he  made  one 
of  his  hasty  and  ostentatious  jouraies 
through  pi^of  fak  usurped  dominions. 
On  this  occasion  the  Boulogne  flotilla, 
which  had  lain  rotting  in  harbour  till  it 
Ind  become  the  jest  even  of  the  French 
themselves,  was  once  more  brought  out 
to  public  view,  partly  in  the  hope  of  re- 
newiag  an  alarm,  which  England  might 
aow  be  ashamed  to  remember  that  such 
preparations  should  ever  have  excited ; 
more  periiaps  for  the  sake  of  gratify¬ 
ing  Buonaparte  with  a  theatrical  dis¬ 
play  of  maritime  power.  The  Naiad 
fri^te.  Captain  Carteret,  was  at  this 
time  lying  at  anchor  off  Boulogne ; 
near  enough  to  see  Buonaparte  go  in 
a  barge  to  the  centre  slrip 
Sept.  20.  of  the  French  line,  where 
the  imperial  standard  was 
immediately  hoisted.  Much  stir  was 
nowobserved  intheflotilla,  and  present¬ 
ly  seven  praams,  each  carrying  twelve 
24>-poun^r8,  long  guns,  and  manned 
with  130  men,  weired  and  stood  out 
to  attack  the  frigate.  Rear-Admiral 
Baste  commanded  this  squadron,  and 
put  out  under  express  orders  from  Buo- 
■aparte,  who  was  exceedingly  desirous 
of  having  a  British  ship  taken  in  his 
sight.  Captain  Carteret,  who  desired 
■othing  so  much  as  to  close  with  these 
enemies,  quietly  waited  at  anchor  for 
their  attack,  with  springs  on  his  ca¬ 
bles  ;  for  to  have  weighed  would  have 
increased  his  distance  from  them,  the 
wind  being  south-west,  a  strong  flood 
tide  setting  in  to  l:he  N.  £.,  and  the 
enemy  bearing  nearly  south  from  him. 
It  was  in  their  power  to  chuse  their 
distance :  they  stood  within  gun-shot ; 
each  vessel  gave  her  broadside  in  suc¬ 
cession,  then  tacked,  and  coming  round 


again  repeated  the  attack  in  her  turn. 
After  this  had  continued  about  three 
uarters  of  an  hour,  ten  brigs  and  a 
oop  came  out,  and  joined  the  praams ; 
their  fire  was  contmued  upwards  of 
two  hours  without  intermission,  and 
returned  with  sufficient  effect,  till  at 
slack  water  the  Naiad  weighed  and 
stood  off,  partly  to  repair  some  slight 
damages,  but  chiefly  with  the  hope,  by 
getting  to  windward,  of  being  better 
enabled  to  close  with  the  enemy,  and 
get  within  shore  of  some  of  them.  For 
this  purpose,  after  standing  off  awhile, 
she  tacked,  and  made  all  sail  towards 
them  :  but  it  became  calm ;  they  re¬ 
turned  to  their  anchorage  under  the 
batteries,  and  the  Naiad  resumed  her 
station.  At  seven  on  the  following 
morning,  this  same  squadron,  which 
had  now  been  increased  with  four  more 
brigs,  stood  out  to  renew  the  attack. 
There  was  now  a  weather  tide,  and 
the  Naiad  getting  well  to  windward, 
joined  the  Rinaldo,  Redpole  and  Cas¬ 
tilian  brigs,  and  the  Viper  cutter,  which 
during  the  night  bad  used  all  exertions 
to  enable  them  to.  support  her  in  the 
expected  conflict.  They  lay  to,  gradu¬ 
ally  drawing  off  shore,  in  the  hope  of 
enticing  the  enemy  farther  from  his 
formidable  batteries.  No  other  signal 
was  thought  necessary  than  to  pre¬ 
pare  to  attack  the  enemies  van,  and  not 
to  fire  till  quite  close  to  them.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  the  moment  Admiral  Baste 
opened  his  fire  at  the  same  respectful 
distance  as  on  the  preceding  day,  the 
British  squadron  stood  towards  them 
under  all  the  sail  it  could  carry, 
through  a  shower  of  shot  and  shells, 
both  mm  the  flotilla  and  the  batteries, 
and  opening  its  fire  within  pistol-shot, 
threw  them  instantly  into  confusion, 
and  put  them  to  flight.  The  Naiad 
aimed  more  especial^  at  cutting  off 
the  French  admiral ;  in  this  she  foiled, 
for  that  officer  having  tacked  first,  led 
the  flight  as  well  as  the  onset,  and  was 
making  all  sail  for  the  batteries ;  but 
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■he  ran  i^K>ard  a  praam,  wUch  hand- 
•omely  attempted  to  succour  her  adrni* 
nd,  lashed  her  alongside,  boarded  and 
carried  her  by  an  overwhelming  force. 
The  crew  of  this  captured  vessel  beha¬ 
ved  with  great  gallantry.  One  man  in 
particular  excited  the  admiration  of 
the  captors ;  our  sailors  laid  hold  of 
the  sumeon,  and  led  him  towards  the 
brave  rellow,  saying,  he  was  the  last 
who  left  his  gun,  and  therefore  he 
should  be  the  first  whose  wounds  were 
attended  to. 

The  other  French  vessels  escaped 
under  cover  of  their  batteries.  Our 
loss  amounted  to  19  men.  The  praam 
which  was  taken  had  112  men  on 
board,  of  whomfiOwere  soldiers,  andbe- 
tween  SO  and  40  were  killed  and  wound¬ 
ed.  Unimportant  as  the  affair  was  in 
itself  and  in  its  consequences,  it  was 
gratifying  to  British  feelings,  and  it  af¬ 
forded  a  fresh  and  curious  instance  of 
the  effrontery  of  the  F rench  government 
in  falsehood.  The  action  had  occurred 
in  broad  day-light,  and  in  sight  of  the 
people  of  Boulogne,  as  well  as  of  Buo¬ 
naparte  himself :  all  Boulogne  knew, 
and  could  not  but  know,  the  result ; 
they  had  seen  one  of  their  ships  home 
away  b  v  the  English,  and  the  rest  secure 
themselves  by  flight;  yet  the  state¬ 
ment  in  the  Paris  papers  was,  that  the 
emperor  having  directed  the  flotilla  to 
manoeuvre,  and  seeing  an  English  fri. 
gate  observe  what  was  going  on,  im¬ 
mediately  ordered  out  a  Fren»  frigate, 
which  advanced  full  sail  ag^nst  her 
enemy,  but  the  Englishman  thought 
proper  to  sheer  off. 

From  Boulogne  the  tyrant  proceed¬ 
ed  along  the  coast  to  Antwerp.  The 
ceremonial  to  be  observed  in  all  towns 
which  he  visited  in  his  way  had  been 
minutely  regulated  in  the  Moniteur  on 
a  former  occasion  ;  and  this  also  dis¬ 
played  the  falsehood,  the  ostentation 
and  compulsion  which  characterize  his 
system.  **  Prepare  the  ornaments  of  your 
houses,'*  it  was  said  in  a  proclamation  to 
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the  inhabitants  of  Dunkirk ;  **  let  flags, 
green  boughs,  and  flowers  give  to  our 
city  that  smiling  aspect  which  will  ma* 
nifest  to  the  sovereign  your  love  and 
your  joy  ;  let  a  spontaneous  illumina¬ 
tion  on  his  arrival  be  a  new  testimony 
of  it ;  above  all,  let  his'passage  present 
the  appearance  of  a  fete.”  The  mu¬ 
nicipal  officer  who  issued  these  manda¬ 
tory  exhortations,  revealed  at  the  same 
time  the  distress  of  the  people,  by  say¬ 
ing  that  the  object  of  these  efforts  was 
the  alleviation  of  the  misfortunes  wUeli. 
circumstances  made  the  people  experi¬ 
ence.  On  a  former  like  occasion,  the 
French  prefect  of  Brussels  had  been 
even  more  candid  in  his  circular  man¬ 
date  :  he  ordered  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  streets  through  which  Buonaparte 
was  to  pass  to  paint  and  whitewash 
the  fronts  of  their  houses ;  in  ordeiv 
he  said,  that  his  eyes  might  be  recree* 
ted  with  the  sight  of  comfort,  and  not 
offended  with  the  sombre  colour  of 
poverty  and  discontent. 

This  sort  of  dimlay  was  now  to  be 
performed  by  the  Dutch  ;  a  people  to 
whom,  of  all  others,  such  pageantries 
would  be  least  congenial  under  the 
happiest  circumstances,  and  who,  in 
their  present  wretchedness  and  degra¬ 
dation,  would  feel  the  mockery  most 
keenly.  At  Rotterdam  notice  was 
given,  that  as  many  persons  of  high 
distinction  were  expected  in  Buona¬ 
parte’s  suite,  all  persons  who  happen¬ 
ed  to  be  in  the  country  were  required 
to  give  proper  directions  for  having 
their  town  houses  put  into  due  order, 
for  the  reception  of  the  persons  to  be 
quartered  in  them  in  a  fit  and  beco¬ 
ming  manner.  The  people  of  Amster¬ 
dam  were  made  also  to  disgrace  them¬ 
selves  by  adulation,  which  none  but  a 
barbarian  could  have  exacted,  and  by 
which  only  the  most  frantic  vanity 
could  be  gratified.  **  Frenchmen  in 
heart,”  said  the  deputation,  **  more 
than  in  consequence  of  the  union,  the 
inhabitants  of  this  great  city  leel  all 
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the  honour  of  forming  part  of  the  em. 
pire  of  Charlemagne,  restored  by  a 
monarch  who  is  superior  to  him  in  all 
respects  -of  being  gOTemed  by  a 
hero  and  legislator,  whose  victories  en¬ 
sure  the  tranquillity  of  his  numerous 
subjects,  and  who  alone,  of  all  sove¬ 
reigns,  enables  them  to  enjoy  an  enlight¬ 
ened  administration,  and  wise  and  uni¬ 
form  laws.  The  King  of  Rome  gua¬ 
rantees  the  duration  of  these  benefits, 
and  the  different  people  subject  to 
your  majesty  amalgamating  mure  and 
more,  will  realise  that  universal  peace 
which  has  hitherto  been  considered  as 
only  a  sweet  illusion.*'  The  Chamber 
of  Commerce  addressed  him  in  a  simi¬ 
lar  strain.  “  They  were  too  happy,” 
they  said,  **  in  being  admitted  to  the 
honour  of  laying  at  his  feet  the  as¬ 
surance  of  their  unbounded  devotion, 
and  of  their  eagerness  to  answer  his 
wise  and  paternal  views.  And  they 
knew  that  he,  whose  vast  genius  em¬ 
braced  and  regulated  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye  the  different  interests  of  so 
many  nations,  could  not  stoop  to  the 
narrow  calculation  of  individuals,  which 
would  be  as  incompatible  with  his 
glory  as  with  the  real  interests  of  his 
empire.”  The  national  distress  was 
indeed  too  general  and  too  obvious  to 
be  dissembled.  When  this  Chamber 
of  Commerce  was  established  for  the 
Dutch  by  the  usurper,  a  Dutchman  ex¬ 
claimed,  ^  A  Chamber  of  Commerce ! 
a  closet  would  be  sufficient  to  hold 
all  the  commerce  .we  have  left !” — A 
tingle  newspaper  advertised  for  sale  no 
fewer  than  seventy-seven  houses  in 
Amsterdam,  the  owners  of  which  had 
shut  them  up  and  absconded,  because 
they  were  unabld  to  pay  the  taxes. 
And  the  disposition  of  a  people  ac¬ 
customed  to  better  days 
Jfqy  23.  was  such,  that  an  edict 
was  issued,  ordering  that 
the  Exchange  should  invariably  be  shut 
at  half-past  three,  and  that  the  streets 
3)nd  passages  leading  to  it  should  be 


vacated  after  that  time  t  **  All  wise 
and  peaceable  merchants,”  it  was  said, 
**  would  applaud  this  measure,  and  not 
suffer  their  agents  or  clerks  to  expose 
themselves  to  be  treated  as  disturbers 
of  the  public  tranquillity.” 

Twelve  decrees  were  issued  by  the 
tyrant  from  what  he  called  the  Palace 
of  Amsterdam.  By  the  first  of  these 
Holland  was  divided  into  seven  de¬ 
partments,  to  be  called  the  Mouths  of 
the  Meuse,  the  Mouths  of  the  Issil,  the 
East  £ms,  the  West  Ems,  Friseland, 
the  Upper  Issel,  and  the  Zuyderzee : 
The  second  prescribed  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  French  system  of  taxation  ; 
the  third  declared  the  great  roads  from 
Amsterdam  to  Antwerp  by  Utrecht, 
or  by  Leyden  and  Rotterdam,  to 
Munster  and  to  the  Helder,  imperial 
roads.  The  Hague  was  raised  to 
the  rank  of  a  Good  City,  which  con¬ 
ferred  upon  its  mayors  the  right  of 
being  present  at  a  coronation.  The 
French  system  of  depots  of  mendicity 
was  introduced ;  and  those  old  schools, 
to  which  literature  and  science  have 
been  so  deeply  indebted,  were  destroy¬ 
ed  by  a  wickra  decree,  which  affected 
to  confer  a  benefit  upon  them,  in  con¬ 
verting  the  universities  of  Leyden  and 
Groningen  into  academies,  as  branches 
of  the  Imperial  University ;  Utrecht, 
the  Athensumof  Amsterdam,  and  that 
of  Deventer,  into  secondary  schools ; 
and  establishing  Lyceums  at  Utrecht, 
Leyden,  and  Groningen,  upon  the 
system,  half-Jesuit  halNMamaluke,  by 
which  Buonaparte  hoped  to  rebarbarize 
the  next  generation,  it  was  decreed  al¬ 
so,  that  within  three  months  the  means 
of  teaching  French  should  be  provided 
in  every  school ;  that  after  one  year 
no  person  should  be  licensed,  either 
as  master  or  usher,  who  was  not  able 
to  teach  the  rudiments  of  French ;  nor, 
after  two  years,  unless  he  could  speak 
and  write  it  with  facility. 

But  the  chief  business  of  Buona¬ 
parte  was  to  visit  the  different  for- 
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tresses,  inspect  old  works,  and  give 
orders  for  constructing  new,  that  he 
might  rivet  the  yoke  upon  a  people 
whom  he  had  deceived  as  well  as  op¬ 
pressed.  Of  all  the  wonders  of  this 
tyrant’s  life,  the  most  wonderful  is 
tnat  among  the  tens  of  thousands  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  whom  he  has 
reduced  to  wretchedness  and  ruin,  not 
one  should  have  been  found  to  take 
vengeance  for  himself,  for  his  country, 
and  for  mankind !  The  conscription 
excited  some  tumult  in  Amsteraam. 
Some  Jewish  conscripts,  more  stiff¬ 
necked  than  their  fellow  vic- 
April.  tims  of  other  persuasions,  be¬ 
cause  the  religion  which  has 
brought  down  so  many  evils  upon 
this  unhappy  race,  had  till  now,  in  ci¬ 
vilized  Europe,  exempted  them  from 
any  share  in  the  calamities  of  war,  at¬ 
tempted  to  escape  from  their  escort ; 
they  were  overpowered,  and  four  of 
them  were  shot  as  an  example  to  the 
rest,  and  others  condemned  to  three 
years  imprisonment  in  chains.  A  mob 
of  women  assembled  upon  this  occa¬ 
sion,  and  giving  way  to  those  feel¬ 
ings  which  the  men  dared  not  indulge, 
assailed  the  French  with  stones  and 
execrations.  But  except  in  a  few  such 
casual  overflowings  of  bitterness,  no 
resistance  was  made  to  the  measures  of 
the  oppressor.  The  conscription  was 
submitted  to  in  silence.  They  who 
were  detected  in  receiving  English 
goods  were  branded  in  the  forehead 
and  thrown  into  prison  ; — others,  for 
the  mere  offence  of  corresponding  with 
England  on  private  affairs,  were  em¬ 
ployed  like  galley  slaves  upon  the  pub¬ 
lic  works.  A  fisherman  who,  in  chop¬ 
ping  off  the  head  of  a  fish,  expressed 
a  wish  to  his  fellows  that  Buonaparte’s 
neck  were  under  his  knife,  was  over¬ 
heard  and  put  to  death. 

A  number  of  these  men,  to  escape 
from  the  vexatious  regulations  of  the 
usurper,  and  the  dread  of  being  forced 
on  board  the  fleet,  fled  to  Heligoland, 


and  petitioned  our  government  to  take 
them  ly^der  its  protection,  and  permit 
them  to  settle  on  the  coasts  of  Scot¬ 
land.  The  encouragement  whicn  was 

fiven  them  produced  a  violent  diatribe 
rom  the  French,  in  which  they  endea¬ 
voured  to  persuade  the  Dutch,  and 
the  maritime  part  of  the  Germans^ 
that  the  British  government  was  at¬ 
tempting  to  invei^e  them  within  reach 
of  the  impress  service,  which  they 
called  the  disgrace  of  England  and 
of  a  civilized  age,”  because  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  Great  Britain  was  insumcient 
to  supply  her  extensive  armaments. 
The  people  to  whom  this  was  addressed 
were  subject  to  the  conscription.  One 
of  the  tyrant’s  satellites,  for  whom  the 
title  of  Prince  Primate  of  Frankfort 
had  been  invented,  in  a  decree  for  rai¬ 
sing  1500  victims  from  his  district, 
dedared  it  to  be  established  as  a  ge¬ 
neral  principle,  that  no  young  man,  a 
subject  of  that  duchy,  could  embrace 
any  other  profession  than  that  of  arms, 
unless  he  had  obtained  especial  licence 
from  the  government.  With  the  hope 
of  escaping  this  curse,  parents  made 
their  children  marry  while  they  were 
yet  boys  ;  and  this  wretched  resource 
became  so  frequent,  that  the  prefect 
of  that  territory,  which  the  usurper 
called  the  department  of  the  Mouths 
of  the  Elbe,  called  upon  the  magi¬ 
strates  to  enlighten  famiues,  and  inform 
them  that  the  laws  of  France  allowed 
of  no  distinction  between  the  single 
and  the  married  conscript. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  Ger¬ 
many,  which  but  lately  had  been  so 
free,  so  industrious,  and  so  flourishing, 
were  made  to  drain  the  cup  of  bitter¬ 
ness  to  the  dregs.  Deputies  from  Ham¬ 
burgh,  Lube^,  and  Bremen,  had  been 
sent  to  tell  their  tyrant  that  his  new 
subjects  had  at  all  times  been  French¬ 
men  in  their  hearts,  and  could  not  swear 
to  be  more  faithful  to  him,  more  de¬ 
voted  to  his  pleasure,  more  obedient  to 
his  system,  nor  more  disposed,  by  every 
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effort  and  sacrifice,  to  contribute  to  the 
accomplishment  of  his  designs,  than 
they  had  been  for  ten  ^ears  past.  “  It 
is  a  pleasing  consolation,”  said  they, 
**  to  the  honourable  remembrance  of 
onr  country,  to  reflect  that  our  inde* 
peodence  could  yield  only  to  him,  to 
whom  every  thing  has  yielded  $  and 
that  our  political  existence  was  to  cease 
only  at  that  epoch  when  the  destinies 
had  determine  that  the  Tiber  and  the 
Elbe  should  flow  under  the  same  laws. 
If  your  majesty,  from  that  exalted 
point  whence  you  take  a  view  of  hu¬ 
man  affairs,  permit  our  feebleness  to 
indulge  in  any  degree  of  pride,  we  ven¬ 
ture  to  think  that  we  enter  not  as  a 
vulgar  territory,  as  an  obscure  acqui¬ 
sition  into  that  immense  circle  of  pro¬ 
vinces,  struck  withadmiration,  and  nap¬ 
py  in  obeying  a  single  master.” 

The  tyrant,  whose  impious  pleasure 
it  was  thus  to  be  addressed,  as  if  he  were 
a  divinity,  replied  to  them  with  his  cha¬ 
racteristic  and  matchless  effrontery  of 
falsehood.  Gentlemen  deputies  of 
the  Hanse  Town  of  Hamburgh,  Bre¬ 
men,  and  Lubeck,”  he  said,  *<  you 
formed  part  of  the  German  empire  ; 
your  constitution  terminated  with  its 
existence.  Since  that  time  your  si¬ 
tuation  was  uncertain.  I  intended  to 
rC'Constitute  your  cities  under  an  in¬ 
dependent  administration,  when  the 
changes  produced  in  the  world  by  the 
new  laws  of  the  British  council  ren¬ 
dered  the  prospect  impracticable.  It 
was  impossible  for  me  to  give  you  an 
independent  administration,  since  you 
could  no  longer  have  an  independent 
flag.  The  decrees  of  Berlin  and  Mi¬ 
lan  are  the  fundamental  laws  of  my  em¬ 
pire.  France  is  compelled  to  seize  the 
English  travellers,  merchants,  and  car¬ 
riers,  in  whatever  part  of  the  continent 
they  may  be,  and  wherever  she  can 
reach  them  ;  and  if  in  this  system  there 
be  any  thing  little  consonant  to  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  it  is  the  injustice  of 
the  new  English  laws  that  must  be 


charged  with  it.  I  have  been  pleased 
to  enter  into  these  explanations  with 
you,  to  convince  you  that  your  union 
with  the  empire  is  the  necessary  result 
of  the  Britim  laws  of  1806  ana  1807, 
and  not  the  effect  of  any  ambitious 
calculation.  In  my  civil  laws  you  will 
find  a  protection,  which  in  your  mari¬ 
time  position  you  can  no  longer  find 
in  the  political  code.  That  maritime 
commerce  which  constituted  your  pros¬ 
perity,  cannot  henceforth  be  revived, 
but  in  conjunction  with  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  my  maritime  power.  The 
rights  of  nations,  the  liberty  of  the 
seas,  and  a  general  peace  must  be  re¬ 
conquered  at  one  and  the  same  time. 
When  1  shall  have  more  than  an  hun¬ 
dred  sail  of  the  line,  1  shall  conquer 
England  in  a  few  campaigns.  The 
seamen  of  your  coasts,  and  the  mate¬ 
rials  conveyed  to  the  mouths  of  your 
rivers,  are  necessary  to  my  purpose. 
France  within  her  old  limits  could  not 
construct  a  marine  in  time  of  war,  when 
her  coasts  were  blockaded.  Now, 
from  the  increase  my  empire  has  re¬ 
ceived  within  the  last  six  years,  1  can 
build,  equip,  and  arm  twenty-five  sail 
of  the  line  yearly,  without  the  slight¬ 
est  delay  or  obstruction  from  the  ene¬ 
my’s  naval  power !” 

The  Hamburghese  were  utterly  in¬ 
capable  of  resistance,  but  no  people 
displayed  a  stronger  aversion  to  the 
yoke.  They  were  compelled  to  fur¬ 
nish  1500  men  for  the  conscription, 
and  Bremen,  1250 :  and  such  was  the 
horror  which  was  entertained  of  it, 
that  instances  were  known  where  wo¬ 
men  cut  off  the  hands  of  their  hus¬ 
bands  to  disable  tlwm  from  the  mur¬ 
derous  service  for  which  they  were  de-^ 
signed.  The  city  guard,  when  they 
were  ordered  to  march,  Spain  being 
their  destination,  tore  the  French  cock¬ 
ade  from  their  hats  and  trampled  it 
under  foot,  took  possession  of  the  gates 
of  the  town,  and  shewed  a  disposition 
which  wanted  only  a  Schill  or  a  Pala- 
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fox  to  have  directed  it.  They  vrerc 
overpowered,  and  mardied  eat  of  the 
town  }  ten  threw  themselves  into  the 
river  and  were  drowned  :  many  of 
them  still  manifesting  the  same  spirit, 
1 50  were  brought  back  prisoners,  chain¬ 
ed  two  and  two,  for  punishment.  Still 
an  insurrection  was  apprehended,  and 
the  governor  of  the  city  notified  to  the 
manufacturers  of  weapons,  that  they 
should  be  accountable  for  the  name  of 
every  person  to  whom  they  sold  arms. 
The  burning  system  was  carried  into 
effect  here,  and  all  letters  from  or  for 
England  seized  and  thrown  into  the 
flames.  The  newspapers  were  all  sup- 

firessed  except  one,  which  was  entire- 
y  under  the  French  governor’s  con- 
trouL  In  the  calamitous  state  to  which 
these  cities,  lately  so  free  and  prosper, 
ous,  were  reduced,  all  sought  to  fly 
from  the  evil  whose  circumstances  did 
not  chain  them  to  the  spot  ;  but  it 
Stas  soon  found  that  the  subjects  of 
Buonaparte  were  to  be  slaves  of  the 
soil,  and  notice  was  given  in  the  Han- 
seatic  towns,  that  no  passports  would 
henceforth  be  granted  for  emigrating 
to  Prussia  or  Russia.  The  former  of 
these  countries,  indeed,  was  itself  so 
grievously  oppressed,  that  numerous 
solicitations  were  made  at  Berlin  for 
leave  to  remove  into  Russia,  the  only 
country  where  it  seemed  possible  to 
find  an  asylum  from  France. 

To  that  asylum  the  industrious  Ger. 
mans  looked  wistfully  in  their  distress. 
That  distress  was  general  wherever  the 
influence  of  the  tyrant  extended.  More 
than  three*  fourths  of  the  manufacturers 
in  Saxony  were  thrown  out  of  employ : 
they  who  applied  to  the  magistrates 
for  relief  to  keep  them  from  starving 
were  recommended  to  enlist  as  sol¬ 
diers.  All  ranks  were  affected.  It 
was  stated  at  Vienna,  as  one  of  the 
many  causes  of  the  total  decay  of 
trade,  that  articles  of  luxury  and  ele¬ 
gance  were  no  longer  saleable ;  they 
who  were  formerly  Iwbituated  to  such 


thmgt  confining  themselves  now  per* 
force  to  the  purchase  of  bare  necessa. 
ries.  The  court  plate  in  that  city  was 
sent  to  the  mint.  The  King  of  Prussia, 
unable  to  procure  money,  sent  Eng- 
lish  goods  in  bulk  which  had  been 
seized  at  Koningsburg,  to  discharge 
in  part  the  heavy  contributions  which 
France  extorted  from  him.  At  Basle 
the  usual  festivities  during  the  carnival 
were  forbidden,  on  account  of  the  nri- 
serable  state  of  the  country.  Switzer, 
land  witnessed  this  year  another  of  the 
tyrant’s  crimes.  His  vengeance  was 
not  yet  satisfied  for  the  shame  and  loss 
which  he  had  sustained  in  the  Tyrol, 
and  the  Abbot  of  Le  Trappe,  on  a 
charge  of  having  corresponded  with 
the  leaders  of  the  Tyrolese,  was  shot 
without  a  trial.  His  convent  was  then 
suppressed  by  a  decree  .of  what  was 
called  the  Swiss  Council. 

One  necessary  effect  of  the  barba¬ 
rian’s  system  was  to  fill  the  continent 
with  banditti.  In  Bohemia  they  over, 
run  the  villages,  and  carried  their  booty 
to  the  mountain  fastnesses,  where  they 
defied  pursuit.  They  were  in  organ, 
ized  bodies,  the  chief  of  which  waa 
commanded  by  a  man  who  had  been 
an  officer  in  the  Austrian  army,  and 
who,  had  there  been  a  proper  spirit  in 
the  Austrian  cabinet,  would  have  dis. 
played  the  same  courage  and  enter- 
prize  in  his  country’s  service  which 
was  now  directed  to  her  annoyance. 
The  bands  which  infested  Welteravia, 
the  Odenweld,  and  the  Spessart,  com¬ 
municated  with  each  other.  Imitating 
the  more  successful  robbers  whom  they 
saw  carving  out  dukedoms,  principa¬ 
lities,  kingdoms,  and  empires,  they 
divided  the  country  among  themselves, 
each  party  having  its  allotted  district' 
wherein  to  plunder.  In  Thuringia 
,  they  were  so  numerous  and  so  poweiiul 
that  they  often  entered  the  towns  in 
open  day  and  purchased  provisions, 
while  the  civil  magistrates  dared  not 
apprehend  them,  however  notorious 
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their  persons  and  their  offences.  In 
the  documents  laid  before  the  tribunal 
at  Mentz  the  amount  of  these  robberies 
was  calculated  at  a  sum  which  almost 
exceeds  belief.  In  the  Black  Forest 
thej  possessed  a  considerable  track  of 
country,  and  seized  convoys  of  artillery 
and  ammunition,  on  their  way  between 
France  and  Poland.  One  band  is  said 
to  have  been  composed  entirely  of 
Jews :  as  they  could  not  escape  from 
the  conscription,  they  preferrra  plun« 
derin^  on  their  own  account  to  nght* 
ing  for  Buonaparte. 

Seasons  of  public  and  wide>spread- 
ing  "alamity  are  as  favourable  to  fana¬ 
ticism  as  they  are  to  crimes.  Intel¬ 
lects  which  ten  years  ago  would  have 
been  exploring  with  Kant  and  Fichte 
the  deptns  of  the  human  ihind,  terror- 
stricken  and  enfeebled,  now  bewildered 
themselves  with  the  reveries  of  Jacob 
Behmen.  Writings  swarmed  from  the 
press,  exhorting  the  Germans  to  put 
on  sackcloth,  and  seek,  'by  a  renewal 
of  those  austerities  which  had  filled 
the  Romish  Kalendar  with  saints,^to 
mitigate  and  turn  aside  the  wrath  of 
Heaven.  Two  of  the  most  extraor¬ 
dinary  instances  of  fanaticism  upon  re¬ 
cord,  numerous  and  mournful  as  the 
instances  have  been,  occurred  in  the 
course  of  the  year.  A  shoemaker  of 
Elberfield,  one  of  a  sect  which  expect¬ 
ed  the  speedy  formation  of  the  New 
Jerusalem,  dreamt  that  God  appeared 
to  him,  and  demanded  of  him,  as  of 
Abraham,  the  sacrifice  of  his  son. 
But  looking  for  no  such  happy  termi¬ 
nation  of  the  required  sacrifice,  he  went 
to  his  priest  to  know  whether  he  could 
not  satisfy  the  Almighty  by  offering  up 
himself  instead  of  his  child.  The  priest 
of  course  told  him  that  he  was  under 
a  delusion ;  that  his  dream  was  only  a 
dream  ;  and  that  nothing  more  was 
required  of  him  than  to  do  his  duty 
in  that  state  of  life  to  which  he  was 
called.  Such  advice  was  of  no  avail  y 
the  delusion  was  too  strong ;  and  the 


man  persisting  in  the  notion  that  if  he 
offerra  himsdf  as  a  vicarious  sacrifice 
it  would  be  accepted,  put  his  affairs 
in  order,  finished  the  work  which  he 
had  in  hand,  and  then  calmly  destroyed 
himself.  The  other  instance  occurred 
at  Venice  t  but  this  fanatic  was  a  Ger¬ 
man  hke  the  former,  and  of  the  same 
sedentary  occupation.  Labouring  un¬ 
der  an  impression  that  God  had  or¬ 
dered  him  to  die  upon  the  cross,  du¬ 
ring  two  years  he  devised  means  and 
prepared  instruments  for  performing 
what  he  believed  to  be  the  call  of 
Heaven.  When  all  was  ready,  and 
the  time  which  he  had  appointed  was 
arrived,  he  crucified  himself  with  an 
ingenuity  as  extraordinary  as  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  it  was  directed.  The 
cross  was  placed  in  his  apartment  at 
the  edge  of  a  window,  with  cords  at¬ 
tached  to  it,  so  that  when  he  was  fast¬ 
ened  to  it  he  might  let  himself  out  of 
the  window,  and  remain  suspended 
there.  First  he  put  on  a  crown  of 
thorns ;  then  seated  himself  on  the 
middle  of  the  cross,  adjusted  his  feet 
to  a  bracket  at  the  bottom,  and  drove 
a  nail  through  them,  fifteen  inches  in 
length  ;  next  he  tied  himself  to  the 
body  of  the  cross,  the  better  to  secure 
himself  there ;  then  made  a  deep  wound 
in  his  side.  The  more  difficult  part 
of  this  dreadful  business  was  yet  to  be 
performed  :  to  effect  this  he  had  pre¬ 
viously  bored  holes  in  the  arms  of  the 
cross,  and  now  taking  in  each  hand  a 
long  and  sharp  nail,  he  placed  the  point 
against  the  palm,  and  drove  it  through 
by  striking  the  head  against  the  ground. 
This  done  he  fitted  the  nails  into  the 
perforations  which  had  been  made  for 
them.  Then,  by  violent  motions  of 
his  body,  he  set  the  cross  in  motion, 
so  that  it  slipped  through  the  win¬ 
dow.  This  was  in  the  night,  and 
he  had  remained  five  hours  before  the 
neighbours  discovered  him,— naked, 
streaked  with  blood,  pale  and  Uvid, 
but  perfectly  calm,  and  in  that  state 
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of  superiority  over  pain  which  moral 
ener^  give*  in  its  most  mournful 
misdirections.  Notwithstanding  his 
wounds  and  the  length  of  time  which 
had  elapsed,  his  life  was  saved  :  but  a 
new  delusion  seized  him.  He  thought 
a  voice  commanded  him  to  go,  like 
Nebuchadnezzar,  and  feed  with  the 
beasts  of  the  field ;  and  retiring  into 
the  wilds,  he  crawled  upon  his  hands 
and  feet,  and  fed  upon  v^d  fruits,  till 
this  state  of  suffering  and  insanity  was 
terminated  by  death. 

While  Austria,  through  its  alliance 
with  Buonaparte,  and  aU  the  rest  of 
Germany  in  consequence  of  her  sub¬ 
jection  to  him,  acted  in  perfect  sub¬ 
serviency  to  his  pleasure  in  all  things, 
whether  they  related  to  foreign  or  in¬ 
ternal  poUcy,  the  northern  powers  still 
preserved  a  degree  of  free  agfency,  for 
which  Sweden  was  indebted  to  its  geo¬ 
graphical  position,  and  Russia  to  its 
yet  unbroken  strength.  This  latter 
^wer,  feeling  the  evils  of  the  system 
which  it  had  unh^pily  and  disgrace¬ 
fully  adopted  at  Tilsit,  was  now  en¬ 
deavouring  to  put  an  end  to  its  fruit¬ 
less  war  with  the  Turks,  that  it  might 
prepare  for  a  far  more  arduous  con¬ 
test.  The  silence  which  the  French 
papers  generally  observed  concerning 
Russia,  and  the  hints  which  they  some-^ 
times  threw  out,  strengthened  the  ru¬ 
mour  which  continually  came  from  the 
Baltic,  that  war  was  brooding  between 
France  and  this  the  only  unsubdued  of 
the  continental  powers.  This  opinion 
was  confirmed,  when  it  was  known  that 
tome  transports,  laden  with  ammuni¬ 
tion  and  mi'itary  stores,  were  sent  from 
this  country  to  Revel,  under  convoy  of 
a  sloop  of  war  ;  for  though  the  offi¬ 
cers  were  informed  that  the  Russian 
government  was  under  the  necessity  of 
refusing  to  let  their  cargoes  be  landed, 
it  was  nevertheless  apparent,  from  the 
mode  in  which  this  was  communica¬ 
ted,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  offi¬ 
cers  were  entertained,  that  the  dispo- 
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sition  of  Russia  had  undergone  a  ma¬ 
terial  change.  Sir  James  Saumarez 
had  been  sent,  as  soon  as  the  season 
admitted,  with  a  considerable  fleet  to 
the  Baltic,  to  take  advantage  of  any 
opportunities  which  might  oner  ;  for, 
notwithstanding  the  revolution  which 
had  given  the  throne  of  Sweden  to  a 
French  adventurer,  it  appeared  to  be 
as  much  the  inclination  of  the  Swedish 
government  as  the  interest  of  the  coun-  - 
try  to  observe  a  fair  neutrality  ;  and 
Bernadotte  seemed  to  feel  as  a  Swede 
rather  than  as  a  Frenchman,  ambition 
and  a  soldierly  sense  of  honour  coinci¬ 
ding  with  the  duties  which  he  had  con¬ 
tracted  to  his  new  country.  Gustavua 
in  the  course  of  the  year  had  given  far¬ 
ther  and  unequivocal  proofs  of  that 
mental  disease  which  had  led  to  hia 
deposition.  Offended  with  the  Bri¬ 
tish  government  because  it  would  not 
adopt  some  wild  military  schemes  which 
he  proposed  to  it,  he  went  to  Heligo- 
lano,  from  thence  to  Denmark,  and 
there  received  passports  permitting  him 
to  travel  without  restraint  in  any  part 
of  Switzerland  or  Italy.  His  state  of 
mind  was  now  equally  notorious  to 
friend  and  foe.  ^ 

Denmark,  like  Sweden,  might  have 
asserted  the  rights  and  enjoyed  the 
benefits  of  neutrality,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  passions  of  the  Danish  court, 
and  the  prevalence  of  French  influence 
in  the  Danish  councils.  That  country, 
sorely  to  its  cost,  co-operated  heart¬ 
ily  with  France  ;  its  anti-commercial 
regulations  producing  distress,  and  its 
military  operations  ending  in  defeat,  if 
not  in  disgrace.  Preparations  had  been 
made  the  preceding  year  for  attacking 
the  isle  of  Anholt,  of  which  the  Eng¬ 
lish  had  taken  possession,  formed  an 
establishment  there,  and  erected  a  fort 
for  its  protection.  A  flotilla  was  equip, 
ped  for  this  service  ;  but  our  ships  of 
war  kept  tbeir  station  till  the  frost 
set  in,  and  the  attempt  was  therefore 
deferred  till  the  spring,  when  it  was 
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hoped  to  take  the  island  before  they 
should  return  to  that  sea.  'On  the 
26th  of  March,  twelve  gun-boats  and 
twelve  transports  sailed  from  Gierrilo 
Bay.  Captain  Maurice,  who  com¬ 
manded  at  Anholt,  had  received  infor¬ 
mation  of  the  intended  attack,  and 
prepared  for  it  as  well  as  he  could 
with  a  garrison  consisting  only  of  350 
men.  The  Tartar  frigate,  and  Shel¬ 
drake  brig,  arrived  from  Yarmouth  on 
the  very  day  that  the  Danish  expedi¬ 
tion  left  their  own  shores.  Just  before 
daybreak,  the  out-piquets  on  the  south 
side  of  the  island  made  signal  that  the 
enemy  were  in  sight.  Cap- 
JHarch9!j.  tain  Maurice  hastened  to 
oppose  their  landing ;  but 
he  perceived  that  this  had  been  effect¬ 
ed  in  the  darkness ;  that  they  were 
advancing  rapidly  and  in  great  num¬ 
bers  ;  that  they  outflanked  him  on  both 
wings ;  and  that  if  he  did  not  retreat 
they  would  get  between  him  and  the 
works.  He  k11  back  therefore  in  good 
order,  and  when  they  attempted  to 
storm  the  batteries,  thev  were  beaten 
off,  and  compelled  to  shelter  themselves 
under  the  sand-hills,  which  on  that 
island  are  thrown  up  by  every  gale. 
As  the  morning  opened  it  was  seen 
that  their  flotilla  had  taken  up  a  po¬ 
sition  within  point-blank  shot  on  the 
south  side  of  the  island :  they  opened 
a  heavy  fire,  while  a  column  of  about 
six  hundred  men  crossed  the  island  to 
the  westward  and  took  post  on  the 
northern  shore,  where  sand-hills  and 
the  inequality  of  the  ground  covered 
them.  Another  column  made  many 
attempts  to  carry  the  Massareene  bat¬ 
tery  by  storm,  but  they  were  as  often 
repulsra.  It  was  feared  that  the  ad¬ 
vanced  post  had  been  cut  off ;  but  the 
officer  who  commanded  there,  finding 
that  his  retreat  was  intercepted  by 
land,  launched  a  boat,  brought  off  his 
party  in  safety,  and  landed  them  un¬ 
der  r  ort  Yorke,  amid  the  acclamations 
•f  the  garrison.  The  Tartar  and  Shel¬ 


drake  had  weighed  at  daybreak,  as 
soon  as  they  heard  the  first  firing.  As 
soon  as  it  was  light  enough  signal  was 
made  to  them)  but  their  anchorage 
was  on  the  north  side  of  the  island, 
the  wind  was  westward,  and  they  had 
either  to  run  ten  or  eleven  miles  to  lee¬ 
ward,  to  get  round  the  reef  which  ex¬ 
tends  from  the  east  end  of  the  island, 
or  beift  up  a  still  greater  distance,  to 
weather  that  which  branches  out  from 
its  north-west  point.  Captain  Baker 
resolved  to  go  with  the  Tartar  to  lee¬ 
ward,  that  he  might  the  sooner  come 
in  sight  of  the  enemy  ;  for  as  they 
were  ignorant  of  the  frigate's  arrival, 
the  sight  of  her  might  well  be  expect¬ 
ed  to  make  a  considerable  impression 
upon  them  ;  and  he  directed  the  Shel- 
drake  to  keep  on  the  north  side,  where 
the  telegraph  had  signified  that  she 
might  be  useful. 

Meantime  the  Danish  column  on 
the  south  brought  up  a  field-piece; 
that  on  the  north  made  another  despe- 
rate^effort  to  storm  the  Massareene  bM- 
tery,  and  the  reserve  appeared  upon 
the  hills  to  support  them.  Their  com¬ 
mander,  Major  Von  Melsted,  fell  at 
the  head  of  his  troops  ;  Captain  Von 
Reydz  succeeded  to  the  command,  a 
ball  carried  away  both  his  legs  ;  and 
Lieutenant  Holsten,  who  commanded 
the  seamen,  fell  also.  These  losses  con- 
fused  the  enemy  ;  they  again  retired  to 
the  shelter  of  the  sand-hills,  but  these 
no  longer  availed  them  ;  for  the  An- 
holt  schooner,  which  had  gone  in 
search  of  the  flotilla  to  their  own 
ports,  arrived  at  this  critical  point  of 
time,  anchored  on  their  flank,  and  open 
ed  her  fire.  Af  the  same  time  the  Shel¬ 
drake  appeared,  and  to  their  utter  dis¬ 
may  the  frigate  hove  in  sight.  This 
column  now  surrendered ;  that  on  the 
south  side  followed  its  example.  Mau¬ 
rice  then  marched  against  the  reserve ; 
but  this  body  had  formed  on  the  beach 
under  protection  of  fourteen  gun-boats, 
and  it  would  have  been  an  unjustifiable 
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Micrifice  of  brave  men’s  lives  to  have 
attacked  them  with  the  handful  of 
troops  who  could  be  spared  from  the 
charge  of  guarding  prisoners,  far  more 
numerous  than  the  whole  garrison. 
The  reserve  therefore  re-embarked» 
and  their  flotilla  immediately  dispersed. 
Two  of  them  were  captured  by  the 
Sheldrake,  and  a  third  received  such 
damage  that  she  never  reached  the 
shore.  The  defeat  of  so  brave  an  ene¬ 
my,  and  so  superior  in  numbers,  was 
ringularly  honourable  to  the  British 
name.  It  was  achieved  with  the  loss 
of  30  wounded,  and  only  two  killed. 
The  Danes  left  behind  them  about  40 
dead,  and  23  desperately  wounded  :  a 
great  number  of  their  wounded  they 


carried  off.  The  prisoners  were  be¬ 
tween  4  and  500  taken  in  the  island, 
and  125  in  the  two  vessels. 

A  mournful  catastrophe  awaited  our 
naval  operations  in  the  Baltic.  The 
admiral  had  given  orders  that  the  last 
homeward  convoy  should  not  be  de¬ 
layed  later  than  the  Ist  of  November. 
It  was,  however,  driven  back  and  de¬ 
tained  by  heavy  gales,  so  that  it  could 
not  finally  leave  its  anchorage  before 
the  middle  of  the  month.  On  their 
passage  they  encountered  the  most 
tempestuous  weather:  the  St  George 
and  the  Defence  were  wrecked  on  the 
coast  of  Jutland,  and  of  1400  men, 
only  18  were  saved.  The  Hero  was 
lost  on  the  Dutch  coast. 
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Portugal.  Plans  of  the  French.  Capture  of  OUvenga  and  Badajoz.  Death 
of  Romana,  and  subsequetit  Loss  of  his  Armif.  Massena's  Retreat.  Cruel¬ 
ties  of  the  French.  ^ 


A  T  the  beginning  of  the  year  Mas- 
sena  was  at  Santarem,  in  a  position 
strong  by  nature,  and  strongly  forti¬ 
fied.  Drouet  had  establishedhis  head¬ 
quarters  at  Leyria,  and  communicated 
with  him  by  a  chain  of  posts.  An¬ 
other  division, underCIaparede, had  en¬ 
tered  Portugal.  This  general  made  it 
his  first  and  especial  business  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  force  under  Silvei^a,  from 
whose  activity  and  enterprize  the 
French  were  suffering  so  severely. 
Silveira,  little  disposed  to  shrink  from 
danger,  thought  himself  strong  enough 
to  Income  the  assailant,  and  attacked 
the  enemy  at  Ponte  de  Almargem, 
unaware  perhaps  of  their  force :  his 
militia  were  thrown  into  confusion, 
and  he  was  repulsed  with  some  loss. 
For  nineteen  days  Claparede  pursued 
him,  without  being  able  to  gain  any 
decisive  advantage  over  troops,  who 
were,  both  in  number  and  discipline, 
far  inferior  to  his  own.  The  Portu- 
gueze  retreated  to  Lamego,  evacuated 
that  city  at  the  time  when  the  French 
were  entering  it  ;,and  effected  this  with 
so  much  coolness  and  resolution,  that, 
having  no  other  means  of  transport, 
they  carried  off  140  soldiers,  whom 
the^  found  in  the  hospital  there,  on 
their  backs,  removed  thirty-five  cart¬ 
loads  of  ammunition  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner,  and  brought  awa^our 
Jan.  13.  pieces  of  artillery.  They 
then  crossed  the  Douro,  to 
cover  the  province  between  the  rivers ; 


here  they  were  enabled  to  make  a 
stand,  owing  to  the  movements  of  Ge¬ 
neral  Bacellar  on  the  enemy’s  left,  and 
those  of  Colonel  Wilson  upon  his  rear, 
at  Castro  Diaro  Claparede  would 
willingly  have  pursued  Silveira  beyond 
the  river,  that  he  might  obtain  the  re¬ 
sources  of  a  province  which  had  not 
been  exhausted ;  but  these  active  offi¬ 
cers  harassed  him  too  much  on  his 
flanks  and  rear  :  he  therefore  retired, 
and  took  up  a  position  at  Guards, 
with  his  advanced  guard  at  Belmonte, 
to  keep  open  the  communication  with 
the  main  army. 

The  British  head  quarters  were  at 
Cartaxo  ;  Sir  W.  Beresford,  General 
Hill,  and  General  Fane’s  division  of 
cavalry  were  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tagus,  from  whence  the  preparations 
of  the  enemy  for  crossing  the  river 
could  distinctly  be  seen.  Massena  had 
undertaken  the  conquest  of  Portugal, 
in  full  expectation  of  out-numbering 
any  force  which  could  be  opposed  to 
him,  and  still  more  certainly  of  out¬ 
manoeuvring  them  ;  for  the  French 
government  well  knew  with  what  a 
misplaced  and  ruinous  parsimony  the 
military  plans  of  Great  Britain  are 
usually  carried  on,  and  they  neither 
calculated  upon  the  skill  of  the  British 
general,  nor  the  resolution  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  government,  northe  spirit  andexer- 
tions  of  the  Portugueze  people.  The 
cautious  system  which  Lord  Welling¬ 
ton  had  bMO  compelled  to  observe,  un- 
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der  circumstances  so  painful  to  his  feel¬ 
ings  as  those  of  the  siege  of  Ciudad 
Rudrigo,  conhrmed  Massena  in  this  ex 
pectance ;  and  though  it  was  by  an  ac 
cident  of  war  that  Almeida  k  id  fallen 
into  his  bands,  the  speedy  reduction  of 
that  important  place  had  naturally  in> 
creased  the  presumption  of  one  who 
was  accustomed  to  hear  himself  called 
the  Child  of  Victory.  That  presump¬ 
tion  had  received  a  lesson  at  BUsaco  ; 
ana  when  he  saw  the  lines  of  Torres 
Vedras,  hr  was  too  well  versed  in  the 
science  of  war  not  to  know  that  such 
works,  with  such  men  and  such  a  ge¬ 
neral  to  defend  them,  were  impreg¬ 
nable.  Could  Lord  Wellington  have 
spared  a  sufficient  force  to  have  occu- 

Eied  Santarem  as  well  as  Abrantes,  or 
ad  the  orders  of  the  Portugueze  go¬ 
vernment  for  removing  all  provisions 
been  properly  carried  into  effect  in  this 

Cart  of  the  countrv,  Massena  must  soon 
ave  been  compelled  to  retreat.  But 
being  enabled  to  take  a  position  which 
was  not  to  be  forced  without  a  great¬ 
er  expence  of  life  than  hts  antagonist 
could  afford,  and  finding  resources  on 
which  an  army  capable  of  living  upon 
little,  and  bearing  great  privations, 
might  subsist  for  some  months,  he 
waited  for  assistance  from  the  side  of 
Andalusia.  In  no  part  of  Spain  had 
the  Spaniards  displayed  so  little  ener¬ 
gy  as  there.  The  people  of  Cadiz, 
contented  with  the  security  for  which 
thev  were  indebted  to  their  situation, 
teemed  not  to  be  disposed  to  make 
any  effort  against  their  besiegers ; 
Soult,  therefore,  might  spare  a  suffi¬ 
cient  force  for  besieging  Badajoz  :  the 
skill  of  the  French  engineers,  and  the 
means  which  they  possessed,  rendered 
the  fall  of  that  place  certain,  unless  it 
were  relieved  by  an  army  capable  of 
meeting  the  besiegers  in  the  field 
but  that  -force  could  only  be  drawn 
from  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras.  If 


the  numbers  of  the  allied  army  were 
thus  materially  dimiuished,  their  posi¬ 
tion  might  be  attacked  ;  or  if  this  were 
still  thought  too  hazardous,  the  pa»> 
s^e  of  the  Tagus  might  probably  be 
eff^ted  ;  and  this  would  put  the  in¬ 
vader  in  possession  of  great  part  of 
Alentejo,  and  open  a  communication 
with  Seville  and  Madrid.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  Badajoz  were  suffered  to 
fall  without  an  effort  for  its  relief,  the 
same  advantages  would  be  obtained  by 
the  advance  of  the  victorious  army, 
which  might  leave  Elvas  behind  ;  the 

Eossession  of  Badajoz  and  the  other 
!S8  important  forts  being  sufficient. 
Being  master  of  both  banks  of  the 
Tagus,  want  of  supplies  would  be  no 
longer  to  be  apprehended ;  and  if  they 
could  obtain  possession  of  Almada, 
they  might  from  thence  bombard  Lis¬ 
bon. 

Massena,  however,  looked  to  the 
result  of  these  well-concerted  opera¬ 
tions  with  far  less  confidence  than  was 
expressed  by  the  despondents  in  Eng¬ 
land.  They  gave  him  gratuitously  an 
additional  army  of  23,000  men,  which 
was  to  Join  him  under  Bessieres,  and 
called  Bebastiani  also  from  Malaga  to 
co-operate  in  the  united  attack.  **  The 
whole  effort,”  said  they,  “  will  be  di¬ 
rected  against  Lord  Wellington  ;  the 
whole  force  is  collecting  and  marching 
to  the  different  points  of  attack  wiw 
the  knowledge  of  the  allies,  but  with¬ 
out  any  means  of  attacking  them  se¬ 
parately,  or  of  warding  off  the  blow. 
The  battle  must  be  fought  at  the  time 
and  in  the  way  we  have  always  pre¬ 
sumed  to  foretell,”  *  these  happy 
prognosticators  added,  **  and  he  must 
be  a  man  of  firm  nerves  who  can  con¬ 
template  the  probable  issue  of  the  fight 
with  composure.”  **  The  crisis  in 
Portugal,”  said  another  of  these  sage 
politicians,  ”  may  now '‘be  expected 
daily;  and  then  let  the  calumniators  of 
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Sir  John  Moore  do  justice  to  the  memo- 
ly  of  that  injured  officer,  who  was  ab- 
aolut^y  goaded  to  commit  his  errors, 
and  then  abused  for  being  defeated  : 
he  had  not  interest  enough  to  have 
his  errors  christened  exploits,  and  his 
flight  victory.”*  But  the  language 
of  virulent  and  malicious  misrepresen¬ 
tation  was  never  carried  farther  than 
by  another  writer  of  the  same  fac¬ 
tion.  It  had  been  advanced,  he  said, 
among  other  reasons  for  imposing  re¬ 
strictions  upon  the  prince  regent,  that 
if  left  uncontrolled,  he  might  totally 
change  the  system  of  warfare,  abandon 
Portugal  to  its  fate,  and  undo  all  that 
Lord  Talaveta  had  done.  Alas,”  f 
continued  this  demagogue,  “the  prince ' 
can  never  undo  what  that  famous  ori¬ 
ental  chief  has  done  in  Portugal.  His 
royal  highness,  possess  what  powers 
and  prerogatives  he  may,  cannot  put 
Massena  where  he  was  in  July  last ; 
Bor  can  he  restore  any  thing  that  has 
been  destroyed  in  Portugal,  nor  to  us 
any  portion  of  the  many  millions  of 
pounds  that  have  been  expended  in 
that  war,  and  the  raising  of  which  in 
England  must  have  so  largely  added 
to  »e  distresses  of  the  people  and  to 
the  number  of  paupers.  None  of  this 
can  he  do.  We  have  it  under  their 
own  hands  ;  we  have  it  in  the  official 
dispatches  and  proclamations,  that  some 
of  the  fairest  parts  of  Portugal  have 
been  by  our  army  (for  what  purpose 
■o  matter)  laid  xoaste.  Reader,  pray 
tJUnk  a  little  of  that  sort  of  thing, 
called  laving  a  country  waste.  Think 
a  little  of  the  necessary  consequences  of 
burning,  cutting  up  fields  of  green 
corn  for  horses  and  mules  }  of  killing 
flocks  and  herds }  of  slaughtering  the 
young  in  the  mother’s  beUy  ;  of  thus 
cutting  off  the  means  of  restoration. 
Think  a  httle  of  the  effect  of  burning 
corn-fields,  mills,  homesteads,  and  ma- 
aufactories.  Think  a  little  of  the  ef¬ 


fect  of  first  gutting  and  then  burning 
work-shops,  and  warehouses,  and  cel¬ 
lars,  and  dwellings.  Think  of  theef. 
fects  of  these  upon  a  people  ;  pray 
think  a  little  of  these  things  ;  ana, 
when  you  have  so  thought,  tell  me 
what  we  have  done  in  Portugal  to 
compensate  the  people  for  their  suffer¬ 
ings.  Tell  me  what  the  people  of 
Portugal  must  think  of  Talavera't 
ca^aign.” 

Thus  did  this  demagogue  labour  to 
persuade  the  people  that  it  was  Eng¬ 
land  who  caused  the  sufferings  of  Por¬ 
tugal  ;  that  it  was  the  English  whom 
the  Portugueze  were  to  hate  and  curse 
as  the  authors  of  their  calamities. 

Let  us  not,”  said  he,  “  forget  the 
situation  of  the  people  of  Portugal  \ 
let  us  not  forget  the  situation  of  those, 
whom  to  deliver  was  the  professed  ob¬ 
ject  of  Talavera's  wars.  The  end  is 
not  yet  come,  to  be  sure ;  but,  who 
is  there  mad  enough  to  expect  that 
we  shall  be  able  to  put  the  French  out 
of  the  peninsula,  either  by  arms  or  by 
negociation  ?  Where  is  the  man,  in  his 
senses,  who*  believes,  or  will  say  that 
be  believes,  that  we  shall  be  able  to 
accomplish  this  ?  Suppose  peace  were 
to  become  the  subject  of  discussion. 
Does  any  one  ^believe  that  Napoleon 
would  enter  into  negociations  about 
Spain  and  Portugal?  Does  any  one 
believe  that  we  must  not  leave  them 
to  their  fate  ?  This  is  bringing  the 
matter  to  the  test.  And,  if  the  reader 
is  persuaded  that  we  should  not,  in  a 
negociation  for  peace,  be  able  to  sti¬ 
pulate  for  the  independence  of  the  pen¬ 
insula,  the  question  is  settled,  and  the 
result  of  the  war  is,  in  reality,  ascer¬ 
tained.” 

The  result  of  the  war  was  happi¬ 
ly  not  to  be  determined  by  the  rea¬ 
sonings  of  a  par^  out  of  place,  nor 
by  the  wishes  of  a  wicked  faction. 
Lord  Wellington  had  laid  his  plans 
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with  perfect  foresight^  and  waited  pa¬ 
tiently  for  the  issue.  The  accidents 
of  war  had  been  greatly  against  him  ; 
by  the  explosion  at  Almeida  the  enemy 
had  been  spared  the  great  loss  of  lives, 
and  of  time,  to  them  of  more  import¬ 
ance,  which  its  reduction  must  other¬ 
wise  have  cost ;  and  reinforcements  from 
England  were  delayed  for  many  weeks 
by  an  unusual  prevalence  of  westerly 
winds.  To  these  was  added  the  sud¬ 
den  death  of  Romana,  which  drew  af¬ 
ter  it  more  injurious  consequences. 
The  honours  to  which  he  was  so  high¬ 
ly  entitled  were  paid  him  by 
Jw/y  23.  the  Portugueze  government 
and  the  British  army  ;  his 
bowels  were  buried  close  to  the  High 
Altar  at  Belem,  the  burial  place  of  trm 
kings  of  Portugal  in  the  most  splen¬ 
did  age  of  theirliistory  ;  his  heart  and 
body  were  sent  to  Majorca,  his  native 
place ;  and  a  monument  was  decreed 
to  him  by  his  grateful  country.  Ro- 
mana  was  not  a  great  general,  nor 
would  any  experience  have  availed  to 
make  him  so ;  lor,  like  many  of  his  coun- 
tijmen,  he  was  under  the  fatal  delusion 
of  supporing  that  discipline  was  of  lit¬ 
tle  importance.  But  he  had  rendered 
essential  service  to  Spain.  After  Sir 
John  Moore’s  retreat,  he  kept  his  ar¬ 
my  together  under  the  most  difficult 
circumstances ;  and  when  he  was  re-ap- 

fiointed  to  the  command  after  Anda- 
usia  was  over-run,  his  popularity  and 
exertions  were  greatly  instrumental  in 
raising  a  force,  by  which  Badajoz  was 
preserved,  and  great  part  of  Extrema¬ 
dura  recovered.  His  name,  his  tried 
and  approved  patriotism,  and  the  talents 
which  he  possessed,  gave  confidence  to 
those  who  followed  him ;  and  he  repeat- 
‘  edly  annoyed  the  enemy  and  obstruct¬ 
ed  their  measures,  without  ever  expo¬ 
sing  himself  to  any  considerable  loss. 
He  died  at  a  time  when  his  services 
were  more  than  ever  needful,  and  when, 
according  to  all  human  foresight,  they 
would  soon  have  been  crowned  with 
signal  and  important  success.  For  he 


was  preparing  to  march  toward  Bada¬ 
joz,  to  oppose  the  operations  of  Soult. 
liis  movements  would  have  been  con¬ 
certed  with  Lord  Wellington,  and 
those  fatal  blunders  would  not  have , 
been  committed  which  occasioned  so 
many  calamities. 

Soult  and  Mortier  had  moved  from 
Seville  towards  the  end  of  December. 
Ballasteros,  with  his  ill-equipped  butr 
indefatigable  troops,  was  driven  out 
of  the  fi»d ;  and  Mendizabal,  who,  with 
6000  foot,  and  2500  Portugueze  and 
Spanish  cavalry,  part  of  them  well  dis¬ 
ciplined,  had  advanced  to  Llerena,  and 
forced  Girard  to  retreat  from  thence, 
was  now  himself  compelled  to  fall  back 
upon  Almendralejo  and  Merida,  and 
finally  upon  Badajoz,  throwing  3000 
men  into  01iven9a,  a  place  which  had 
been  of  importance  in  the  Acclamation 
and  Succession  Wars;  but  which,  in 
the  present  state  of  things,  it  would 
have  been  wiser  to  dismantle  than  to 
defend.  Soult  did  not  fail  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  imprudence.^  He  sent 
Girard  against  it  with  the  artillery  of 
the  advanced-guard.  The  trenches 
were  opened  on  the  12th  of  January. 
The  commander,  Don  Manual  Herk, 
communicated  with  Mendizabal  on  the 
21  St,  assuring  him  of  his  determination 
and  ability  to  hold  out ;  but  a  division 
of  besieging  artillery  had  arrived,  and 
was  placed  in  the  battery  that  night, 
and  the  following  morning,  as  soon  as 
itf  opened,  Herk  surrendered  at  discre¬ 
tion,  tothe  astonishment  of  the  soldiers, 
whom  he  thus  delivered  into  hopeless 
captivity,  when  they  had 
suffered  little  or  no  loss,  Jan,  22. 
and  were  able  and  willing 
to  have  stood  in  the  breach.  The 
French  then  immediately  invested  Ba¬ 
dajoz. 

The  city  of  Badajoz,  the  population 
of  which  is  estimated  at  about  14^000, 
stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Gua- 
diana,  about  a  league  from  the  Caya, 
a  little  river,  which  on  this  part  of  the 
frontim  is  the  boundary  line  between 
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Spain  and  Fortund.  Elvas  is  in  tight, 
at  the  distance  m  twelve  miles,  stand¬ 
ing  on  higher  ground,  and  enjoying 
the  advzmtage  of  a  healthier  as  well  as 
‘Stronger  situation  ;  for  the  low  lands 
along  the  Guadiana  have  their  regu¬ 
lar  seasons  of  sickness.  Elvas  has 
been  made,  by  the  skill  of  Count  La 
Lippe,  one  of  the  strongest  fortifica¬ 
tions  in  Europe.  Badajoz  is  what  the 
French  call  a  place  of  the  third  order ; 
it  has  noadvantag^sof  natural  strength, 
like  its  old  rival,  but  it  had  been  well 
fortified,  and  was  protected  by  two 
strong  forts ;  the  castle  of  St  Christo- 
val  on  the  west,  and  that  of  Las  Par- 
daleras  on  the  east.  The  acquisition 
of  this  place  was  of  the  utmost  import¬ 
ance  to  the  enemy ;  if  Massena  could 
subsist  himself  till  it  fell,  from  thence 
they  would  be  enabled  to  co-operate 
-with  him,  open  his  communication  with 
Andalusia  and  Madrid,  act  against 
Abrantes,  and  against  Lisbon  itself, 
unless  the  lines,  which  Lord  Welling¬ 
ton  was  making  from  the  Tagus  op¬ 
posite  Lisbon  to  Setubal,  were  as 
well  defended  and  fortified  as  those  of 
Torres  Vedras.  Alentejo  also  would 
afford  copious  supplies,  the  western 
part  of  the  province  being  a  rich  corn 
country. 

On  the  first  apprehension  that  Mas- 
s^na  would  attempt  to  cross  the  Ta¬ 
gus,  or  that  Soult  would  enter  Alen- 
tejo  to  join  him,  the  same  orders  for 
clearing  and  evacuating  the  country 
had  been  issued  here  as  in  the  other 
provinces;  and  the  inhabitants,  who  had 
experienced  the  atrocity  of  their  inva¬ 
ders  under  the  robber  Loison  in  1808, 
were  required,  on  the  entrance  of  the 
enemy,  to  retire  into  the  fortified  pla¬ 
ces,  the  peninsula  of  Setubal,  or  Lis¬ 
bon.  Romana'and  Lord  Wellington 
had  formed  their  plans  for  the  defence 
of  this  important  frontier ;  the  troops 
of  the  former  were  on  their  march  thi¬ 
ther  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  Bri¬ 
tish  forces  were  to  follow  as  soon  as 


the  reinforcements,  which  were  expect¬ 
ed  about  the  end  of  the  month,  should 
arrive.  Mendizabal,  who  succeeded 
Romana,  sent  to  bid  them  halt  on  the 
road;  he  listened  however  to  Lord 
Wellington’s  advice,  and  ordered  them 
to  advance,  and  meeting  them  at  Elvas 
on  the  sixth  of  February,  took  the 
command.  Had  Herk  held  out  as  he 
ought  to  have  done,  this  army,  by  an 
accelerated  movement,  might  have  sa¬ 
ved  01iven9a.  The  Portugueze  ca¬ 
valry,  under  General  Madden,  drove 
the  French  beyond  the  Gebora,  and 
thus  established  a  communication  with 
Badajoz  ;  but  these  gallant  troops 
were  unsupported,  and  were  therefore 
compelled  to  abandon  the  advantages 
they  had  gained,  and  re-cross  the 
stream  :  the  whole  force  then  entered 
the  city.  The  next  day  a  sortie  was 
made,  at  first  with  good 
success  ;  but  reinforcements  Feb.  7. 
reached  the  enemy  in  time 
for  them  to  recover  the  battery  which 
had  been  won,  and  the  Spaniards,  after 
behaving  with  remarkable  gallantry, 
retreated  with  the  loss  of  85  officers, 
and  500  men  killed  and  wounded ; 
among  the  latter  was  Don  Carlos  d’- 
Espana,  an  officer  of  distinguished  me- 
rit.  On  the  9th  the  troops  came  out . 
of  the  city,  once  more  obliged  the 
French  cavalry  to  retire  across  the 
Gebora,  and  took  up  a  position  on  the 
heights  of  St  Christoval,  between  that 
river,  the  Caya,  and  the  Guadiana, 
with  the  intent  of  keeping  open  the 
communication  between  Badajoz  and 
the  country  on  the  right  bank.  From 
this  position  Mendizabal  communica¬ 
ted  with  Elvas  and  Campo  Mayor, 
and  here  he  imagined  himself  in  peifect 
security. 

Aware  of  the  utter  negligence  of 
the  Spanish  genera],  Mortier,  who 
commanded  at  the  siege,  would  instant¬ 
ly  have  attacked  him,  if  the  Gebora 
and  Guadiana  had  not  at  this  time 
overfiowed  their  banka.  Not  losing, 
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kowever,  a  moment  in  his  operations,  themselves,  intefided  to  have  converted 
ke  carried  Fort  Pardaleras  by  assault  Badajoz  into  another  Zaragoza :  but 
on  the  night  of  the  eleventh.  On  the  Menacho  was  killed  upon  the  walla 
righteenth,  all  things  were  ready  for  by  a  cannon  ball,  when  the  garrison 
the  passage  of  the  rivers,  and  a  well  were  making  their  last  sortie,  to  pre¬ 
planted  mortar  compelled  Mendizabal  vent  the  covert  way  from  being  crowa- 
to  remove  out  of  the  protection  of  ed.  This  was  at  the  beginning  of 
Fort  San  Christoval ;  yet  he  never  ap-  March.  About  this  time  Lord  Wei- 
prehended  an  attack,  and  suffered  him*  lington’s  reinforcements  arrived  in  the 
self,  though  posted  on  the  heights,  to  Tagus ;  the  army  of  Mendizabal,  with 
be  surprised  in  his  camp,  on  the  follow*  which  a  British  force  should  have  co- 
ing  night,  by  an  enemy  from  the  val-  operated,  was  no  longer  in  existence, 
ley  and  low  grounds,  who  had  two  ri-  and  it  was  impossible  to  detach  a  force 
vers  to  cross,  one  of  which  they  forded  sufficient  to  raise  the  siege  while  Mat- 
up  to  their  middle  in  water,  where  it  sena  continued  in  his  position  ;  but  so 
was  three  hundred  yards  wide.  ThePor-  important,  however,  was  this  object, 
tugueze  brigade,  uough  it  suffered  se-  thatLordWellington  determined  to  at* 
verely,  cut  its  way  through  the  French,  tack  Massena,  strongly  as  he  was  post* 
and  retired  upon  Elvas.  Mendizabal,  ed,  as  soon  as  the  reinforcements  joined 
and  Carrara,  the  second  in  command,  es-  the  army. 

caped,  but  the  camp  was  taken  stand-  Don  Jose  de  Jmaz  succeeded  to 
ing  with  all  the  baggage  and  artillery :  Menacho  in  the  command.  He  was 
850  men  were  killed,  5200  taken.  The  an  officer  of  reputation,  who  had  esca- 
defeat  was  as  disgraceful  as  it  was  ped  with  the  troops  from  Denmark, 
destructive.  shared  their  sufierings  under  Blake 

Mortier  stated  his  own  loss  at  only  and  their  victories  under  the  Duke 
30  killed  and  140  wounded.  Ac-  del  Parque,  and  followed  their  for- 
cording  to  the  French  system  he  di-  tunes  through  evil  and  good  till  the 
minished  the  account,  for  more  men  present  time,  when  he  acted  in  a  man* 
than  this  must  have  been  killed  by  the  ner  which  must  consign  his  name  to 
cavalry  who  cut  their  way  through  ;  infamy  in  the  history  of  the  Spanish 
but  no  victory  of  equal  importance  revolution.  On  the  sixth  of  March, 
was  ever  gained  more  cheaply.  Of  dispatches  were  sent  by  Lord  Wel- 
the  remains  of  the  army,  some  got  into  lington  to  General  Leite,  the  governor 
Badajoz,  some  with  better  fortune  into  of  Elvas,  desiring  him  to  communicate 
Elvas  ;  others  dispersed.  A  great  de*  to  the  governor  of  Badajoz  that  Mas- 
sertion  indeed*  had  preceded  the  de*  sena  on  the  preceding  night  had  begun 
feat ;  for  soldiers  seldom  fail  to  know  to  retreat ;  that  he  might  be  assured  of 
when  they  are  ill  commanded  ;  and  it  beingspeedilysuccoured;  andinthatas- 
is  said  *  that  the  men  of  Romana’s  ar*  surance  was  urged  to  defend  the  place 
my,  perceiving  that  the  measures  of  his  to  the  last  extremity.  This  intelligence 
successor  must  lead  to  their  destruc-  General  Imaz  received  on  the  ninth, 
tion,  deserted  in  troops  before  the  bat*  '  The  next  day  a  breach  was  made,  and 
tie.  Elated,  as  he  well  might  be,  by  Mortier  summoned  him  to  surrender, 
such  an  advantage,  Mortier  pressed  The  garrison  at  this  time  consisted  of 
the  siege  ;  it  was  well  resisted  by  the  not  less  than  7500  effective  men  ;  the 
governor,  Don  Rafael  Menacho,  who,  townsmen  qiight  have  been  made  e^- 
according  to  the  account  of  the  French  fective  also,  as  at  Zaragoza,  Gerona, 

*  Diario  de^p  Cortes.  T.  4.  p.  316, 
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and  Ciudad  Rodrigo  ;*  provisions  and  trance  covered  by  the  parapet  which 
ammunition  were  in  abundance  ;  and  was  formed  during  the  night,  I  think 
the  intelligence  which  Lord  Welling,  we  ought  to  stand  an  assault,  or  make 
ton  received  from  thence  on  the  very  ourwayouttojoin  the  nearest  corps,  or 
day  that  Massena's  retreat  was  made  the  neighbouringforts.”  This  opinion, 
known  to  Imaz,  was  that  the  place  which  did  not,  like  that  of  the  gover. 
might  probably  hold  out  a  month  ;  nor,  invalidate  itself,  was  followed 
•o  well  was  it  stored,  so  ably  garri*  by  Camp-Marshal  Don  Juan  Mancio. 
coned,  and  so  little  injury  had  it  re.  It  is  due  to  those  who  did  their  duty 
ceived.  The  general,  however,  like  thus  to  particularize  their  names.  In 
every  man  in  his  situation  who  is  in-  the  votes  of  an  unworthy  majority 
clined  to  act  a  dishonourable  part,  Imaz  found  all  he  wanted  ;  andeven  in 
called  a  council  of  war,  that  he  might  their  excuse,  it  must  be  remembered 
obtain  an  excuse  for  surrendering,  that  the  governor  did  not  inform  them 
The  director  of  engineers  delivered  it*  of  Massena’s  retreat,  and  the  assurance 
as  his  opinion,  that  5000  men  at  least  which  he  had  received  of  certain  and 
would  be  required  to  resist  an  assault,  speedy  relief.  Romana’s  talents  and 
and  that  then  the  surrender  could  only  the  strength  of  his  army  died  with 
be  delayed  two  or  three  days  ;  if  there  him,  but  the  consequence  of  his  main 
was  an  evident  probability  of  being  error  unhappily  survived.  His  fear 
succoured  in  that  time,  they  ought  to  of  democracy  made  him  everywhere  at 
hold  out,  though  it  should  be  to  the  variance  with  the  popular  authorities  g 
last  man  ;  without  such  a  probability,  and  in  Sratember  he  had  ordered  the 
so  farther  sacrifice  ought  to  be  made,  junta  of  Extremadura  to  leave  Bada. 
Twelve  officers  voted  with  him  ;  one  joz,  and  retire  to  Valencia  de  Alcanta- 
of  them,  however,  qualifying  his  vote  ra.  That  junta  had  distinguished  itself 
with  the  condition,  that  unless  the  by  its  activity  and  patriotism,  and  had 
garrison  were  permitted  to  march  out  its  members  not  been  thus  imprudent, 
by  the  breach,  and  incorporate  them-  ly  expelled,  they  might  have  given  to 
•elves  with  the  nearest  Spanish  army,  the  defence  of  this  city  that  civic  cha. 
no  terms  should  be  accepted.  Imaz  racter  which  had  formed  the  strength 
delivered  his  opinion  in  these  words  t  of  Zaragoza,  and  Gerona,  and  Ciudad 
*(  Notwithstanding  that  our  second  Rodrigo  ;  and  which,  in  this  instance, 
line  of  defence  is  not  formed  ;  that  we  would  have  proved  the  salvation,  as 
have  very  few  ^ns  in  the  batteries  of  well  as  the  glory  of  the  fortress. 

Santiago,  St  Jose,  and  St  Juan,  and  On  the  eleventh  of  March,  there- 
no  support  for  withstanding  the  as-  fore,  the  garrison  laid  down  their  arms 
sault,  I  am  of  opinion  that,  by  force  and  weremade  prisoners  of  war.  <'And 
of  vdour  and  constancy,  the  place  be  thus,”  in  Lord  Wellington’s  words, 
defended  till  death.” '  In  this  he  was  01iven9a  and  Badajoz  were  given 
followed  by  General  Don  Juan  Jose  up  without  any  sufficient  cause ;  while 
Garcia.  The  commandant  of  artillery.  Marshal  Soult,  with  a  corps  of  troops 
Don  Joaquin  Caamano,  gave  his  vote  for  which  never  was  supposed  to  exceed 
holding  out  in  very  different  terms,  and  20,000  men,  besides  capturing  these 
with  as  different  a  spirit.  The  ene-  two  places,  made  prisoners  and  destroy- 
niy,”  said  he,  not  having  silenced  the  ed  above  22,000  Spanish  troops  !” 
fire  of  the  place,  the  flanks  which  com-  17,500  were  marched  as  prisoners  of 
mand  the  ascent  of  the  breach  being  in  war  to  France!  Mortier,  in  his  dis- 
a  state  of  defence,  the  breach  being  mi-  patches,  endeavoured  to  gloze  over 
■ed,  the  pitch  barrels  ready,  and  the  en*  the  iafamous  conduct  of  General  lmaz^ 
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**  The  death  of  Menacho,”  he  said, 
<*  had  possibly  contributed  to  protract 
the  siege  for  some  days ;  for  his  sue* 
cessor  wished  to  give  some  proof  of 
his  talents,  and  thereby  occasioned  a 
longer  resistance.”  This  could  deceive 
no  person.  The  regency,  when  they 
communicated  to  the  cortes  Mendiza- 
bal’s  official  account  of  the  fall  of  the 
place,  informed  them  that  they  were 
not  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  Imaz, 
and  had  given  the  commander.in-chief 
orders  to  institute  an  enquiry  in  the 
proper  manner.  But  the  surrender  of 
the  city  was  not  the  only  part  of  thtfse 
unhappy  transactions  which  required 
investigation  ;  and  Sr.  Riesco  propo> 
•ed  that  rigorous  enquiry  should  also 
be  made  concerning  the  action  of  the 
19th  of  February,  and  the  conseejuent 
dispersion  of  Mendizabal’s  army,  in  or. 
der  that  condign  punishment  might  be 
inflicted  on  those  who  were  found  cul¬ 
pable.  **  The  loss  of  Badajoz,”  he 
said,  **  was  a  calamity  of  the  greatest 
importance  at  this  time  :  it  facilitated 
to  the  enemy  a  free  communication  with 
Castille  and  Andalusia,  gave  them  an 
entrance  into  Alentejo,  and  means  for 
besieging  Elvas  :  it  would  also  enable 
them  to  support  Massena ;  so  that  this 
fatal  calamity  might  draw  after  it  the 
conquest  of  Portugal.”  Sr.  Calatrava 
proposed  that  it  should  also  be  explain- 
ed  why  so  considerable  a  division  had 
been  shut  up  in  01iven9a,  and  no  at¬ 
tempt  made  to  succour  it.  me¬ 

lancholy  predictions  concerning  Extre¬ 
madura,”  said  he,  “  have  been  verified. 
The  chiefsof  thearmy  of  the  left,  instead 
of  defending  that  province  and  preser¬ 
ving  the  capital,  have  at  length  ended 
in  losing  army,  province,  and  capital. 
Well,  indeed,  may  it  be  wondered  at, 
that  the  governor,  after  having  himself 
voted  for  continuingthedefence,  should 
immediately  have  capitulated,  without 
sustaining  an  assault, — a  contradiction 
vrhich  can  no  otherwise  be  explained, 
than  by  supposmg  that  the  vote  was 


given  insincerely.”  Sr.  Calatrava  con¬ 
cluded  by  proposing,  that  notwith¬ 
standing  the  conduct  of  the  govemoTa 
the  cortes  should  make  the  most  ho- 
nourable  mention  of  the  heroic*  inha¬ 
bitants  of  that  place,  and  the  brave 
garrison. — Sr.  Del  Monte  said,  it 
had  been  remarked  on  this  occasion, 
that  the  loss  of  a  battle  was  followed 
always  by  the  surrender  of  a  place  be¬ 
sieged.  This,  he  properly  observed, 
was  a  position  not  less  perilous  to  get 
abroad,  than  it  was  false  in  itseih~ 
Another  member,  Sr.  Duenas,  with 
honourable  and  indignant  feeling,  de¬ 
manded,  that  when  the  c^itulation  of 
Badajoz,  and  the  vote  of  the  council 
of  war  were  published,  there  should 
be  added  to  it  a  statement  of  the  situ¬ 
ation  of  Gerona  when  that  city  was 
surrendered.  *'  At  Badajoz,”  said  he, 
**  nothing  has  been  alleged  for  sur¬ 
rendering,  but  that  there  was  an  open 
breach ;  nothing  was  said  of  want- 
nothing  of  sickness,  nor  of  any  one  of 
those  causes  which  might  have  justi¬ 
fied  the  surrender.  Le*  then  the  sol¬ 
diers  and  the  nation  contrast  with  this 
the  conduct  of  Gerona  i  Months  be¬ 
fore  that  city  was  yielded,  there  was 
not  merely  an  open  breach,  but  the 
walls  were  destroyed ; — the  scarcity 
was  such,  that  boiled  wheat  was  some¬ 
times  the  only  food ;  and  for  the  sick, 
a  morsel  of  ass-flesh,  when  that  was  to 
be  had.  In  this  state  the  hero  of  Ge¬ 
rona  ordered,  that  no  man,  on  pain  of 
death,  should  speak  of  capitulation. 
By  this  dreadful  path  did  they  make 
their  way  to  glory  and  immortality  1 
The  soldier  who  would  step  beyond 
the  common-  sphere  has  here  what  to 
imitate.  If  Badajoz  had  resisted  only 
four  days  longer,  it  would  have  been 
relieved.’* 

This  was  a  cutting  reflection.  But 
though  the  misconduct  of  Mendizabal 
and  Imaz  led  to  consequences  grievous¬ 
ly  injurious  to  the  allies,  it  did  not  pro¬ 
duce  all  the  evil  which  Sr.  Riesco  ap^ 
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prehended  ;  and  that  its  evil  effects  did 
not  extend  thus  far,  was  owing  to  the 
npirit  of  the  Poitiigueze  people,  by 
which  Lord  Wellington  was  seconded 
in  all  his  views,  and  the  well-combin* 
ed  plans  of  the  enemy  were  frustra¬ 
ted.  Throughout  the  line  of  country 
which  the  French  occupied  in  Portu- 

?J,  the  towns  of  Torres  Novas  and 
homar  were  the  only  places  where 
the  inhabitants  generidly  remained  in 
their  houses,  and  they,  who  had  erro¬ 
neously  chosen  this  as  the  least  of  two 
evils,  found  that  the  invader  to  whom 
they  had  submitted  took  the  bread 
from  them  and  their  children,  and  in 
the  month  of  February  began  to  take 
refuge  within  the  British  lines,  al¬ 
most  in  a  state  of  starving.  Within 
these  lines  there  were  many  thou¬ 
sand  fugitives,  who  had  abandoned 
every  thing  ;  and  severe  as  the  priva¬ 
tions  were  to  which  they  were  redu¬ 
ced,  they  had -am  pie  reason  to  rejoice 
in  the  part  which  thev  had  chosen. 
For  there  was  no  famine  beyond  that 
line  of  separation  ;  Lisbon,  notwith¬ 
standing  this  influx  of  misery,  and  the 
great  military  force  which  it  had  to 
subsist,  was  constantly  and  well  sup- 
phed,  and  the  distress  which  was  en¬ 
dured  for  food,  arose  merely  from  the 
want  of  means  to  purchase  what  was 
in  the  market.  This  was  r^ieved  by 
the  government,  and  by  the  religious 
houses,  which  now,  to  the  unequivocal 
good  of  the  community,  fed  the  poor. 
Private  charity  also  was  extensively 
excited,  and  among  the  British  offi¬ 
cers  a  regular  weekly  subscription  was 
raised  for  this  purpose,  and  food  dis¬ 
tributed  in  a  manner  which  will  be  long 
and  gratefully  remembered. 

Meantime  the  effective  part  of  the 
population  was  actively  employed. 
jEvery  where  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy 
parties  of  the  militia,  or  ordenanza, 
werecontinually  harassing  the  invaders, 
cutting  off'  their  communications,  and 
intercepting  their  supplies.  The  na¬ 


ture  of  the  country  was  peculiarly 
favourable  to  this  kind  of  warfare. 
Lieut.-Colonel  Grant,  of  the  Loyal 
Lusitaniait  Legion,  which  had  per¬ 
formed  such  signal  and  important  ser¬ 
vices  under  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  took 
post  with  only  eighty  of  the  ordenanza 
on  a  height  near  the  village  of  Enxa- 
barda,  commanding  a  pass,  along  which 
General  Foy,  then  returning  from 
France  to  join  Massena,  was  proceed¬ 
ing  with  supplies,  and  an  escort  of 
3000  horse  and  foot.  For  two  hours 
he  kept  up  a  fire  upon  them,  which 
was  only  terminated  by  the  night,  and 
which  was  so  well  directed,  that  in  the 
space  of  four  leagues  207  of  the  enemy 
were  found  dead.  Small  parties  from 
Abrantes  cut  off  not  fewer  than  S(X)  in 
the  months  of  January  and  February. 
Even  from  the  enterprize  and  just 
vengeance  of  individuals  they  suffer¬ 
ed  considerable  loss.  There  was  a 
peasant  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Thomar  of  prodigious  strength,  and 
answerable  hardihood,  who  l^ing  de¬ 
prived  of  his  former  peaceful  occupa¬ 
tion,  took  up  the  fit  one  of  killing  the 
French,  that  he  might  live  by  spoiling 
them,  as  they  did  by  spoiling  others. 
This  m::n  killed  above  thirty  of  the 
enemy  with  his  own  hand  in  the  month 
of  February,  and  took  about  fifty 
horses  and  mules :  his  booty  he  car¬ 
ried  to  Abrantes  to  be  sold.  As  long 
as  they  continued  in  the  country,  he 
carried  on  this  sort  of  single-handed 
war  on  his  own  account ;  and  became 
so  well  known  by  his  exploits,  that  the 
French  set  a  very  high  price  upon  his 
head.  His  usual  place  of  abode  was 
a  cave  in  the  mountains.  The  poor 
inhabitants  of  the  adjoining  parts  took 
shelter  near  him,  and  thought  and 
found  themselves  perfectly  secure  un¬ 
der  his  protection. 

While  this  incessant  warfare  was 
carrying  on,  not  only  upon  the  rear 
of  the  French,  but  upon  the  very 
ground  which  their  positibn  occupied. 
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tke  diseases  which  the  habits  of  a  sol* 
dier’s  life  occasioot  and  those  which 
arose  from  unwholesome  and  insuffi¬ 
cient  foody  were  doing  their  work 
among  them.  The  loss  of  their  hospi¬ 
tal  at  Coimbra  was  now  severely  felt, 
and  sickness  thinned  their  ranks  faster 
than  the  sword.  Even  as  early  as  their 
removal  to  Santarem,  the  villages  and 
quarters  which  they  left  were  strewed 
with  their  dead.  While  there  w'as  any 
food  in  the  country  which  they  com¬ 
manded,  it  could  not  long  escape  the 
search  of  such  expeiienced  plunderers. 
Junot,  having  obtained  infurmat  ion  that 
there  were  British  stores  of  wine  and 
corn  at  Rio^ayor,  went  himself,  with 
two  regiments  of  cavalry  and  part  of 
bis  corps,  to  seize  it,  taking  two  hun¬ 
dred  mules  to  carry  away  the  spoil. 
This  excursion  had  nearly  proved  fatal 
to  him ;  the  detachment  which  occu¬ 
pied  the  town  retired  before  the  very 
superior  numbers  which  were  brought 
against  it,  yet  as  they  retired  they 
endeavoured  to  induce  the  French  ca¬ 
valry  to  attack  them.  The  enemy 
knew  our  horse  too  well  to  venture 
lightly  upon  this,  and  Junot  himself 
advanced  to  reconnoitre  the  retreating 
force.  A  soldier  of  the  German  hus¬ 
sars  got  a  mark  at  him ;  he  fell,  and  was 
carried  away  by  his  staff,  and  it  was  for 
some  time  believed  that  he  was  killed. 
But  though  this  rufBan  left  some  of  his 
blood  upon  that  earth  which  had  so 
long  been  crying  for  it,  the  wound  was 
not  fatal;  the  ball  broke  the  lower 
part  of  his  nose,  and  lodged  between 
the  nose  and  the  cheek-bone ;  and  the 
Parisians  were  assured,  that  notwith¬ 
standing  the  operation  which  it  was 
necessary  to  pmorm,  and  the  suffer¬ 
ings  which  it  occasioned,  his  excellen¬ 
cy  would  not  be  disfigured.  A  box 
of  topazes,  which  this  plunderer  de¬ 
signed  as  a  present  for  Maria  Louisa, 
was  intercepted  by  a  party  of  the  Spa¬ 
nish  army  in  Extremadura,  and  they, 
with  a  spirit  of  disintereste^ess  which 


has  n«t  often  been  equalled,  giving  up 
all  claim  to  the  prize,  delivered  it  to 
the  government.  These  were  not  times 
in  which  it  could  be  discovered  from 
what  family  or  what  churches  they 
had  been  stolen  ;  and  the  Spanish  go¬ 
vernment  disposed  of  them  by  a  raffle, 
and  appropriated  one  half  of  the  produca 
to  the  patriots  in  the  province  of  Bur* 
gos,  the  other  to  those  of  La  Mancha. 
The  case  contained  73  stones,  which 
were  valued  at  3250  dollars. 

'Fhe  most  impudent  falsehoods  con¬ 
cerning  the  state  of  the  two  armies 
were  published  at  this  time  by  the 
French  government.  They  admitted 
that  the  labour  of  the  English,  ahd 
above  all,  the  nature  of  the  ground, 
had  rendered  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras 
a  strong  position ;  but  thty  affirmed, 
“  that  Lisbon  was  a  prey  to  the  most 
dreadful  famine,  while  the  French  were 
amply  supplied ;  that  Silveira  and 
Trant  had  been  destroyed ;  that  not  a 
day  passed  in  which  English  deserters 
did  not  arrive  in  their  camp  ;  Germans 
and  Portugueze  were  not  accounted 
as  such ;  they  only  returned  to  their 
duty  in  joining  the  army  of  Napoleon. 
The  discontent  of  the  Fortugueze  was 
at  its  height and  well  it  might  have 
been,  if  what  General  Claparede  as¬ 
serted  in  his  official  dispatch  had  been 
true,  that  Marshal  Beresford  had  or¬ 
dered  everv  inhabitant  to  be  shot, 
without  otner  form  or  process,  who 
did  not  abandon  his  house  upon  the 
enemy’s  approach  1 

These  representations  obtained  more 
credit  among  the  factions  in  England 
than  among  the  people  of  France ;  and, 
false  as  they  were,  the  various  sects  of 
opposition  would  long  have  persisted  in 
believing  them,  if  Massena  had  been 
able  to  effect  his  junction  with  Soult 
and  enter  Alentejo.  The  military  con¬ 
duct  of  this  general  did  not  derogate 
from  his  high  reputation,  and  he  was 
enabled  long  to  keep  his  ground  by 
the  frugality  of  the  French  in  food,  and 
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their  akill  Id  prraaring  a  tavoury  and 
wholesome  meal  from  materials  which 
an  Englishman  would  consider  as  re- 
fusey  or  swallow  in  a  state  of  wretched 
preparation  ;  so  that  it  barely  suffices 
to  still  the  cravings,  without  satisfying 
the  wants  of  nature.  Owing  to  this 
excellence  in  his  troops,  and  the  stores 
which  the  inhabitants  of  the  track  oc¬ 
cupied  by  his  army  had  neglected  to 
remove,  he  retained  his  position  longer 
than  had  been  thought  possible  ;  but 
all  means  at  length  were  exhausted, 

‘  and  the  capture  of  a  convoy  of  biscuit, 
which  a  Spanish  guerilla  party  inter¬ 
ested  on  its  way  from  France,  cutting 
on  the  supply  on  which  he  had  depend¬ 
ed,  compelled  him,  with  a  relucunce 
which  may  well  be  imagined  after  all 
his  boasts,  to  determine  upon  measur¬ 
ing  back  his  footsteps  towards  that 
frontier  which  he  had  passed  so  proud¬ 
ly,  and  with  such  insolent  anticipation 
of  triumph. 

The  first  information  of  his  purpose 
came  through  a  channel  which  was  en¬ 
titled  to  so  little  credit,  that  it  seems 
to  have  obtained  none.  On  the  even¬ 
ing  of  the  first  of  March,  a  Portugueze 
boy  was  apprehended  in  Abrantes  with 
a  considerable  quantity  of  hams,  tea, 
sugar,  and  other  articles  of  provision, 
which  were  w'ith  reason  suspected  to 
be  for  an  enemy,  because  the  boy  was 
not  ready  w'ith  an  answer  when  h«  was 
asked  for  whom  he  was  catering.  Be¬ 
ing  carried  befor  the  governor.  Gene¬ 
ral  Lobo,  he  confessed  that  he  was  a 
servant  to  the  commanding  officer  of 
one  of  the  French  regiments,  who  had 
sent  him  to  purchase  these  things,  be¬ 
cause  the  army  was  about  to  return  to 
the  north  of  Portugal.  The  next  day, 
he  added,  Massena  would  review  the 
troops  on  the  south  of  the  Zezere  at 
Montalvo,  and  the  retreat  would  com¬ 
mence  on  the  evening  of  the  fifth.  That 
a  boy  in  such  a  situation  should  have  ac¬ 
quired  this  knowledge,  is  a  remarkable 
proof  of  his  sagacity,  and  of  the  indis¬ 


cretion  of  the  officer  from  whom  he 
must  have  obtained  it  {  for  it  was  va- 
rified  in  all  its  parts. 

On  the  4th,  a  convent  in  Santarem 
was  perceived  to  be  on  fire.  For  some 
days  the  enemy  had  been  sending  theif 
heavy  artillery  and  baggage,  with  the 
Mck,  to  the  rear.  Generm  Picton’s  divi* 
sion  moved  forward  on  the  morning  of 
the  5th,  their  troops  having  withdrawn 
from  the  vicinity  of  Rio  Mayor ;  and 
on  that  evening  Lieut.  Claxton,  who 
commanded  the  gun-boats  which  were 
appointed  to  co-operate  with  Marshal 
Beresford  on  the  south  side  of  the  Ta¬ 
gus,  perceived,  as  he  was  reconnoiter- 
ing  under  Santarem,  that  the  French 
were  departing.  Early  on  the  8th, 
our  light  division  entered  the  town  ; 
and  when  it  was  seen  how  the  natural 
strength  of  this  position  had  been  im¬ 
prove  by  all  the  resources  of  consum¬ 
mate  science,  the  wisdom  of  the  British 
general,  in  waiting  till  time  and  hunger 
did  his  work,  became  conspicuous  even 
to  those  persons  who  had  hastily  cen¬ 
sured  him  for  his  want  of  sufficient  en- 
terprize  and  activity.  Massena  was  no 
longer  the  fortunate  leader  who  could 
be  called  the  Favourite  of  Victory,  for 
he  had  here  been  opposed  to  a  leader 
as  skilful  as  himself  in  the  art  of  war, 
and  to  troops  better  than  his  own  ; 
treachery,  which  had  done  much  for 
France  in  former  campaigns,  had  not 
been  found  in  Portugal,  and  popular 
feeling,  which  had  done  more,  was  here 
directed,  with  all  the  bitterness  of  vin¬ 
dictive  justice,  against  the  most  unpro¬ 
voked,  the  most  perfidious,  and  thu 
most  cruel  of  invaders.  But  his  talents 
had  never  been  more  eminently  shewn, 
and  it  is  said  that  nothing  could  pos¬ 
sibly  exceed  the  skill  which  he  now 
displayed.  His  columns  moved 
angular  lines,  converging  to  a  point, 
upon  gaining  which  they  all  fornm  in 
mass,  and  then  continued  their  retreat } 
Ney,  with  the  flower  of  the  army,  co¬ 
vering  their  rear,  while  MasKua  ao  dn 
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reeled  the  march  of  the  main  body  as 
to  be  always  ready  to  protect  the  rear¬ 
guard,  which  whenever  it  was  hardly 
preased,  fell  gradually  back,  and  then 
Drought  its  pursuers  with  it  upon  the 
main  army,  waiting  in  mass,  and  in  the 
most  favoui-able  position  to  receive  it.* 
This  praise  is  due  to  the  French  army 
and  their  general ;  but  never  did  any 

general  or  any  army  insure  such  ever- 
isting  infamy  to  themselves  by  their 
outrages  and  abominations.  Their 
conduct.  Lord  Wellington  said,  was 
<*  marked  by  a  barbarity  seldom  equal¬ 
led  and  never  surpassed.”  Under  all 
circumstances,  he  might  have  said, 
never  equalled.  For  these  things  were 
not  done  in  dark  ages,  nor  in  unci¬ 
vilized  countries,  nor  by  barbarous 
hordes,  like  the  armies  of  Timour  or 
^  Nadir  Shah,  or  of  the  ignorant  ty¬ 
rants  of  Fez  or  Morocco  :  It  was  in 
Europe,  and  in  the  nineteenth  centu¬ 
ry,  that  these  atrocities  were  commit¬ 
ted;  and  the  French,  who  have  been 
among  the  most  cultivated,  who  pre- 
tend  to  be  the  most  enlightened,  and 
call  themselves  the  most  amiable  of  na¬ 
tions, — the  French  were  the  people  who 
marked  their  track  by  cruelties  of  every 
kind  ;  by  tortures,  rape,  murder,  ha- 
vock,  and  conflac;ration  !  Thtr  towns 
of  Torres  Novas,  Thomar,  and  Pemis, 
with  the  villages  which  were  nearest  the 
British  lines,  suffered  least,  because  the 
enemy  wished  to  give  as  few  indications 
as  possible  of  their  intention  to  retreat. 
In  these  places  some  of  the  corps  had 
hadtheir  head-quarters  for  four  months, 
and  some  of  the  inhabitants  had  been 
induced  to  remain  ;  these  people  had 
now  an  additional  proof  of  their  folly, 
in  supposing  that  any  honour  or  any 
humanity  were  to  be  found  in  the  ar¬ 
mies  of  Buonaparte  ;  the  French  sack¬ 
ed  their  houses,  and  destroyed  as  many 
as  time  permitted  them  on  the  night 
•f  their  departure ;  and  when  their 


movements  cdhld  no  looger  be  conceaU 
ed,  they  burnt  every  town  and  village 
though  which  they  passed. 

The  most  venerable  structure  in  Por¬ 
tugal  was  the  convent  of  Alcobafa. 

Its  foundation  was  coeval  with  the 
monarchy.  It  was  the  burial  place  of 
the  kings  of  Portugal  for  many  gene¬ 
rations.  The  munificence  of  the  no¬ 
bles  and  princes,  the  craft  of  supersti¬ 
tion,  and  the  industry  and  learning  of 
its  members  in  better  times,  had  con¬ 
tributed  to  fill  this  splendid  pile  with 
treasures  of  every  kind.  Its  gorgeous 
vestments,  its  vessels  of  plate  and  gold( 
and  its  almost  matchless  jewelry,  ex¬ 
cited  the  admiration  of  the  vulgar 
the  devotee  and  the  philosopher  were 
equally  astonished  at  the  extraordinary 
furniture  in  its  Relic-room ; — the  artist 
and  the  antiquarian  beheld  with  won¬ 
der  and  delight  its  exquisite  monu¬ 
ments  of  ancient  art ;  and  its  archives 
and  library  were  as  important  to  Por- 
tugueze  literature,  as  the  collections  of 
the  Museum  or  the  Bodleian  are  in  our 
own  country.  Orders  were  issued  from 
the  French  head-quarters  to  bum  this 
place;  that  the  work  of  destruction 
might  be  complete,  it  was  begun  in 
time,  and  the  mattock  and  hammer 
were  employed  to  destroy  what  the 
flames  would  have  spared.  TheFrench, 
who  at  this  very  time  inserted  an  arti¬ 
cle  in  the  capitulation  of  Badajoz,  that 
no  stipulations  were  made  respecting 
religion  because  they  were  catholics 
like  the  Spaniards,  mutilated  here  the 
crucifix  and  the  images  of  the  Virgin, 
as  if  they  studied  in  what  manner  they  , 
could  most  effectually  shock  and  insult  * 
the  feelings  of  the  Portugueze.  They 
cut  the  pictures  which  they  did  not 
bum ; — th^  broke  open  the  tombs. 
Those  of  Pedro  and  Ines  de  Castro 
were  covered  with  historical  sculp¬ 
tures  :  Rich  as  England  iS  in  remains 
of  this  kind,  we  have  none  of  eqiud 
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antiquity  which  could  be  compared 
with  thm  for  beauty,  or  for  their  va¬ 
lue  to  the  antiquarian ;  and  a  story, 
hardly  less  generally  known  througn- 
out  Europe  than  the  most  popular 
parts  of  classical  history,  had  in  an 
especial  manner  sanctified  these  monu¬ 
ments.  These  therefore  were  more 
espmally  objects  of  French  malice, 
and  more  laborious  mischief  was  exert¬ 
ed  in  destroying  them.  Fire  was  at 
length  put  to  the  monastery  in  many 
parts,  and  troops  set  round  it  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  people  from  making  any  efiorts 
to  stop  tM  conflagration.  The  edifice 
continued  burning  for  two-and-twenty 
days.  Two  of  the  Cistercian  brethren 
were  afterwards  appointed  commission¬ 
ers  to  search  the  ruins.  They  found 
some  bonelB  of  Queen  Urraca  and  part 
of  her  clothes ;  the  body  of  Queen 
Beatrix,  in  a  state  of  good  preserva¬ 
tion,  and  that  of  Pedro,  which  was 
still  entire,  with  the  skin  and  hair  up¬ 
on  it.  A  few  fragments  only  of  Ines 
de  Castro  could  be  found.  These  re¬ 
mains  were  deposited  once  more  in  the 
tombs,  and  the  monuments  repaired,  as 
far  as  reparation  was  possible.  The  most 
valuable  of  the  books  and  manuscripts 
had  happily  been  removed  in  time. 

Batidha  was  a  structure  equally  sa¬ 
cred,  and  more  beautiful.  Had  King 
Emanuel  completed  the  original  de¬ 
sign,  it  would  have  excelled  all  other 
Gothic  buildings ;  even  in  its  unfinish¬ 
ed  state,  it  was  the  admiration  of  all 
who  beheld  it.  It  was  founded  upon 
the  spot  where  the  tent  of  Joam  1. 
stood  on  the  night  before  that  battle 
which,  for  the  inferiority  of  numbers 
on  the  part  of  the  conqueror,  may  be 
compart,  vrith  Crecy,  Poictiers,  and 
Agincourt,  and  which,  for  the  perma¬ 
nent  importance  of  its  consequences,  is 
almost  unparalleled.  Here  Joam  was 
buried,  after  a  long  and  glorious  reign, 
upon  the  scene  of  his  triumphs  ;  and 
here  his  four  sons  were  buried  also, 
men  worthy  of  such  a  father  ;  one  of 


them,  that  Prince  Henry  whose  name 
is  so  memorable  in  the  history  of 
the  worid,  and  whose  grave,  it  might 
have  been  thought,  would  have  binn 
equally  respected  by  all  civilized  na¬ 
tions.  The  monuments  .of  these  four 
Infantes  and  of  their  parents  were  in  a 
state  of  correspondent  beauty  with  the 
temple  in  which  they  lay,  and  perfectly 
reserved.  They  were  broken  open 
y  the  French,  and  the  remains  of  the 
dead  taken  from  their  graves  to  be 
made  the  mockery  of  these  ruffians, 
who  knocked  about  the  head  of  Joam 
I.  as  a  football,  and  left  the  body  in 
the  pulpit,  placed  in  the  attitude  of  one 
preaching.  The  French  speak  now 
with  horror  of'  the  havoc  which  their 
frantic  revolutionists  made  at  St  Denys : 
the  similar  havoc  which  their  armies 
committed  in  Portugal,  by  the  direct 
orders  of  Massena,  a  marshal  and  prince 
of  the  Corsican’s  empire,  has  never 
yet  been  acknowledged  in  France,  but 
It  will  remain  upon  record  as  long  as 
the  history  of  Buonaparte  shall  be  re¬ 
membered. 

Drouet  had  had  his  head-quarters  at 
Leyria.  The  whole  of  that  populous 
and  flourishing  city  was  burnt.  Our 
light  troops  had  never  lost  sight  of  the 
enemy;  but  Lord  Wellington  could 
not  collect  a  sufficient  body  to  com- 
roence  an  operation  upon  them  before 
the  11th,  when  Loison,  with  three 
corps,  and  Montbrun’s  division  of  ca¬ 
valry  were  leaving  a  position  in  front 
of  Pombal.  Having  burnt  the  town, 
they  attempted  to  hold^the  old  castle, 
which  stands  upon  an  eminence  above 
the  Arunca ;  they  were  driven  from 
thence,  but  they  formed  in  a  position 
on  the  farther  side  of  the  town,  and 
our  troops  did  not  arrive  in  time  to 
complete  the  dispositions  for  attack¬ 
ing  them  while  it  was  day.  During 
the  night  they  retired,  and  their  rear^ 
took  up  a  strong  position  between 
Pombal  and  Redinha,  formerly  a  city, 
now  a  town,  but  bearing  raCher  the 
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•ppearance  of  a  decayed  village.  They 
were  posted  at  the  end  of  a  defile  in 
front  of  the  town,  their  right  in  a 
wood  upon  the  river  Adangos,  their  left 
extending  to  some  heights  upon  the 
same  stream,  which  has  its  source  about 
two  miles  above  the  town. 
Merck  12.  Thelightdivi8iun,underSir 
William  Erskine,  the  Por- 
tugueze  ca^adores,  under  Colonel  El¬ 
der,  forming  part,  attacked  their  right ; 
and  Lord  Wellington,  bearing  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  merit  of  these  alhes,  de¬ 
clared  that  h'e  had  never  seen  the  French 
bfantry  driven  from  a  wood  in  more 
gallant  style. .  Our  troops  then  formed 
in  the  plain  beyond  the  defile  with 
t  celerity,  and  Sir  Brent  Spencer 
them  against  the  heights,  from 
which  the  French  were  immediately 
driven.  Their  skill  was  conspicuous 
in  every  movement ;  no  local  advan¬ 
tage  escaped  them.  Their  retreat  was 
by  a  narrow  bridge,  and  a  ford  close  to 
it,  over  the  Adan^os }  our  light  troops 
passed  with  them  in  pursuit,  but  they 
commanded  these  passages  with  can¬ 
non,  and  gained  time  to  form  again 
upon  the  nearest  heights,  before  troops 
enough  could  pass  over  to  make  a 
fresh  disposition  for  attacking  them. 
As  soon  as  this  was  done,  they  fell 
back  upon  their  main  body  at  Con- 
deiza. 

There  was  now  every  reason  to  fear 
that  Coimbra  would  share  the  fate  of 
Alcoba^a,  and  Leyria,  and  Pombal, 
and  that  the  enemy  getting  into  Up¬ 
per  Beira  would  lay  waste  in  their 
destructive  course  a  track  of  country 
which  had  hitherto  been  preserved  from 
their  ravages.  The  closeness  of  Lord 
Wellington’s  pursuit,  aided  by  acci¬ 
dent,  which  had  hitherto  so  often  been 
unfavourable  to  him,  preserved  this 
beautiful  city.  The  French  first  shew¬ 
ed  themselves  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Mondeg^  on  the  10th,  and  on  the  12th, 
the  day  when  •  their  rear-guard  was 
driven  from  Redinha,  a  large  detach- 
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ment  ranged  itself  there,  preparing 
to  re-establish  the  bridge.  It  is  said 
that  there  were  only  200  militia  in  the 
city,  and  that  on  the  following  morn¬ 
ing  the  governor.  Colonel  Trant,  ar¬ 
rived,  and  having  no  hope  of  making 
any  effectual  resistance,  gave  orders 
for  evacuating  it.  The  enemy,  suppo¬ 
sing  that  his  whole  corps  was  collect¬ 
ed  there,  sent  to  summon  the  place ;  a. 
confident  answer  was  returned,  and  to 
the  infinite  joy  of  the  inhabitants  they 
were  presently  seen  to  move  off  in  the 
direction  of  Miranda  de  Corvo.  Each 
party  had  held  a  language  which  it  was 
not  in  its  power  to  support  if  put  to 
the  proof,  and  it  prov^  successful  on 
the  right  side,  for  the  pursuit  was  fol¬ 
lowed  up  too  closely  to  allow  the  ene¬ 
my  time  for  repairing  the  bridge.  Lord 
Wellington,  when  he  came  up  with 
the  main  body,  who  were  strongly 
posted  at  Condeixa,  two  leagues  south 
of  Coimbra,  to  his  great  joy  perceived 
that  they  were  sending  off  their  bag¬ 
gage  by  the  road  of  Ponte  de  Murc^ 
la.  Immediately  he  inferred  that  Coim¬ 
bra  was  safe,  and  marching  General 
Picton’s  division  upon  their  left  to¬ 
wards  this  road,  which  was  now  the  only 
one  open  for  their  retreat,  they  were 
instantly  dislodged,  leaving  Condeixa 
in  flames.  The  allies  then  communi¬ 
cated  with  Coimbra ;  a  detachment  of 
cavalry,  returning  from  their  fruitless  * 
bravado  against  that  important  city, 
were  made  prisoners,  and  Trant  and 
the  militia,  who  had  lately  been  so 
little  able  to  defend  themselves  if  they 
had  b^n  seriously  attacked,  joined  iu 
the  pursuit,  acting  in  secunty  upon 
the  flank  of  the  enemy,  while  the  al¬ 
lied  army  prest  upon  their  rear. 

On  the  14th  the  rear-guard  of  the 
French  were  driven  from  a  strong  po¬ 
sition  at  Casal  Nova,  where  they  had 
encamped  the  preceding  night.  The 
whole  line  of  their  retreat  was  full  of 
advantageous  positions,  of  which  they 
well  knew  hokr  to  avail  themselves 
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but  he  who  pursued  them  was  also  a 
master  in  the  art  of  war.  Their  out- 

ftosts  were  driven  in :  they  were  dis> 
odged  by  flank  movements  from  the 
posts  which  they  successively  took  in 
the  mountains,  and  were  flung  back 
with  considerable  loss  upon  the  main 
body  at  Miranda  do  Corvo,  where,  as 
usual,  it  was  well  posted  to  receive  and 
support  them.  Here  Regnier,  who 
had  taken  the  road  by  Thomar  and 
Espinhel,  effected  his  junction,  so  that 
the  whole  French  army  was  now  as¬ 
sembled  in  one  solid  mass.  General 
Nightingale,  who  had  pursued  this  co¬ 
lumn,  rejoined  the  British  army  also 
the  same  day  at  Espinhel :  and  as  it 
was  now  in  the  power  of  Lord  Wel¬ 
lington  to  turn  their  position,  they 
abandoned  it  during  the  night. 

A  thick  fog  on  the  following  morn- 
ing  gave  the  enemy  time,  and  favoured 
their  movements.  Some  deserters  came 
in,  who  said  that  they  were  destroying 
carriages,  baggage,  and  ammunition. 
About  nine  the  day  cleared  up,  and 
the  troops,  renewing  the  pursuit,  pass¬ 
ed  through  the  smoking  ruins  of  Mi¬ 
randa  do  Corvo.  Hitherto  they  had 
only  seen  proofs  of  the  cruelty  of  the 
enemy  along  the  road }  they  now  be¬ 
gan  to  see  proofs  of  his  distress ;  for 
from  this  place  the  road  was  strewed 
with  the  wreck  of  a  retreating  army, 
broken  carnages,  baggage,  carcasses 
of  men  and  beasts,  the  wounded  and 
the  dying.  Amid  this  general  havoc, 
nothing  was  more  shocking  than  the 
number  of  horses,  asses,  and  mules, 
which  the  French,  when  their  strength 
had  utterly  failed,  had  hamstrung,  and 
left  to  suner  a  protracted  and  misera¬ 
ble  death.  To  have  killed  them  at 
once  would  have  been  mercy,  and 
mercy  was  a  virtue  which  Massena  and 
his  ruffian  army  seemed  to  have  for¬ 
sworn.  Near  Condeixa  they  sent  out 
tegular  parties  to  drive  into  the  camp 
all  females  above  ten  years  of  age,  who 
wcr(  delivered  over  to  the  soldien. 


Every  day  the  bodies  of  women  were 
seen  whom  they  had  murdered.  In 
one  place  some  friars  were  discovered 
impaled  by  the  throat  upon  the  sharp¬ 
ened  branches  of  a  tree.  The  indigna¬ 
tion  of  our  army  was  what  it  ought  to 
be,  and  men  and  officers  alike  exclaim¬ 
ed  against  the  atrocious  conduct  of 
their  detestable  enemies.  **  This,’* 
said  Lord  Wellington,  **  is  the  mode 
in  which  the  promises  have  been  per¬ 
formed,  and  the  assurances  have  been 
fulfilled,  which  were  held  out  in  the 
proclamation  of  the  French  comman¬ 
der-in-chief,  in  which  he  told  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Portugal,  that  he  was  not 
come  to  make  war  upon  them,  hut, 
with  a  powerful  army  of  one  hundred 
and  ten  thousand  men,  to  drive  the 
English  into  the  sea.  It  is  to  he 
hoped  that  the  example  of  what  has 
occurred  in  this  country  will  teach 
the  people  of  this  and  of  other  nations, 
what  value  they  ought  to  place  on 
such  promises  and  assurances  ;  and 
that  there  is  no  security  for  life,  or  for 
any  thing  that  renders  life  valuable, 
except  in  decided  resistance  to  the 
enemy.” 

The  retreating  army  had  no  provi¬ 
sions  excepting  what  they  plundered 
on  the  spot,  and  could  carry  on  their 
backs,  and  live  cattle.  Our  troops 
suffered,  perhaps,  more  privations  in 
pursuing  them,  for  the  French  left  the 
country  as  a  desert  behind  them,  and 
the  commissariat  could  not  keep  up 
with  the  rapidity  of  such  a  pursuit. 
The  dragoons  always  kept  sight  of 
the  enemy  i  they  were  constantly 
mounted  before  daybreak,  their  horses 
were  never  unsaddled,  and  were  obli¬ 
ged  to  carry  their  sustenance,  which. 
It  may  be  supposed,  was  sufficiently 
scanty.  In  the  midst  of  a  country 
where  the  people  regarded  them  not 
merely  as  allies,  but  as  friends,  bro¬ 
thers,  and  deliverers, — that  people  had 
not  even  shelter  to  aflbrd  them.  But 
they  reaped  an  abundant  reward  in  the 
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•uccesB  of  their  general’s  well-coocert* 
ed  and  patient  plan  of  operations,  in 
the  anticipated  applause  of  their  own 
countrymen,  in  the  blessings  of  the 
Portugueee,  and  in  that  feeling,  of  all 
others  the  happiest  which  can  fall  to 
a  soldier’s  lot,  that  they  were  engaged 
in  a  good  cause,  and  that  the  wicked¬ 
ness  of  the  enemy  rendered  it  as  much 
a  mor^l  as  a  military  duty  to  labour 
for  his  destruction.  With  these  feel¬ 
ings  they  attacked  them  wherever  they 
were  found.  Massena  had  taken  up  a 
formidable  position  on  the  little  river 
Ceira,  one  of  the  tributary  streams 
of  the  Mondego  ;  one  whole  corps 
being  posted  as  an  advanced  guard 
in  front  of  Foz  de  Arouce,  on  the 
side  of  the  river.  Here  Lord  Wel¬ 
lington  again  moved  his  divisions  up¬ 
on  their  right  and  left,  and  attacked 
them  britkly  in  front.  In  this  affair 
the  French  sustained  a  considerable 
loss,  which  was  much  encreased  by  a 
well-managed  movement  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  95th.  That  regiment  perceived 
a  body  of  the  enemy  moving  off  in  two 
parallel  columns.  There  was  a  woody 
cover  between  them,  into  which  the 
95th  got,  the  fog  and  the  closing  even¬ 
ing  enabling  them  to  do  this  unpercei¬ 
ved  ;  from  -thence  they  fired  on  both 
sides,  and  retiring  instantly  that  the 
fire  was  returned,  left  the  two  columns 
of  the  French  to  keep  up  a  heavy  fire 
upon  each  other  as  they  passed  the  co¬ 
ver.  The  darkness  of  the  .night  en- 
creased  their  confusion  t  many  hun¬ 
dreds  were  drowned  in  crossing  the 
river, -l-a  mountain  stream  swoln  by 
the  rains, — and  it  is  said  that  one  co¬ 
lumn  blew  up  the  bridge  while  the 
other  was  Upon  it.  Much  baggage, 
and  some  ammunition  carriages,  here 
fell  into  the  bands  of  the  pursuers. 

Having  blown  up  the 
March  16.  bridge,  the  enemy’s  rear- 
guai^  took  a  position  on 
the  bank  of  the  river,  to  watch  the 
ford.  Lord  Wellington’s  army  was 
obliged  to  halt  the  whole  of  the  follow¬ 


ing  day  for  supplies,  the  rains  having 
rendered  bad  roads  almost  impassable. 
During  the  night,  the  French  moved 
off,  and  the  pursuers  forded  the  Ceira 
on  the  17th.  On  the  18th,  they  ad¬ 
vanced  toward  the  Ponte  de  Macella  ; 
the  French,  who,  during  the  whole  of 
this  retreat,  made  their  marches 
night,  putting  their  troops  in  motion 
a  few  hours  after  dusk,  had  retired 
over  this  bridge  and  destroyed  it,  using 
the  very  mines  which  the  British  had 
constructed  for  the  same  purpose,  on 
their  retreat  in.  the  preceding  autumn. 
They  were  now  posted  in  force  on  the 
right  of  the  Alva.  Lord  Wellington 
turned  their  left  by  the  Serra  de  Santa 
Quiteria,  and  manceuvred  in  their 
front ;  this  compelled  them  to  retire 
upon  Mouta.  It  was  believed  that 
they  had  intended  to  remain  some  days 
in  the  position  from  which  they  were 
thus  driven,  because  many  prisoners 
were  taken  who  had  been  sent  out  in 
foraging  parties  toward  the  Mondego, 
and  ordered  to  return  to  the  Alva. 
The  British  troops  forded  the  river 
mid-deep,  and  had  some  difficulty  in 
getting  their  artillery  across.  On  the 
19th,  they  were  assembled  on  the  Serra 
de  Mouta,  the  enemy,  as  usual,  having 
retired  in  the  night.  From  this  place 
they  continued  their  retreat  with  the 
utmost  rapidity.  Lord  Wellington 
continued  the  pursuit  with  the  cavaliy 
and  light  division  only  under  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Lrskine,  supported  by  two  divi¬ 
sions  of  infantry,  and  by  the  militia 
on  the  right  of  the  Mondego.  The  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  army  was  obliged  to 
halt,  till  the  supplies,  which  had  been 
sent  round  from  the  Tagus  to  the 
Mondego,  should  arrive ;  this  was  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary,  for  nothing  could  be 
found  in  the  country 

Meantime,  the  militia  under  Trent 
and  Wilson,  and  Silveira’s  force,  were 
indefatigable  in  harrassing  the  retreat¬ 
ing  enemy.  The  peasants  also  did  not 
always  abandon  their  villages  to  the 
spoilers ;  in  some  places  they  found 
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means  to  arm  tbemselves,  and  their  ap¬ 
pearance  deterred  the  enemy  from  ma¬ 
king  their  intended  attack,  the  pursu¬ 
ers  being  so  near  at  hand  (  in  others 
they  entered  the  burning  villages  with 
the  foremofit  of  the  allied  army  in  time 
to  extinguish  the  flames.  There  is  a 
Tillage  called  Avo,  six-and  thirty  miles 
from  Coimbra,  containing  in  its  parish 
about  ISO  houses.  The  ordinanxas 
of  that  district  were  collected  there, 
under  Antonio  de  Mello  Pinto  Car¬ 
doso,  and  Francisco  Madeia  da  Costa, 
repelled  a  body  of  500  French  in  five 
different  attacks,  and  saved  the  village. 
The  little  town  of  Manteigas  was  less 
fortunate.  The  inhabitants  of  the  ad¬ 
joining  country,  confiding  in  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  place,  which  is  in  the  heart 
of  the  Serra  de  Estrella,  had  brought 
their  women  andchildren  here,  and  their 
most  valuable*  effects ;  but  it  was  disco¬ 
vered,  and  in  spite  of  a  most  desperate 
defence,  the  town  was  stormed,  by  a 
force  as  superior  in  number  as  in  arms. 
General  Regnier,  and  his  officers,  car¬ 
ried  off  the  handsomest  women,  the 
rest  were  given  up  to  the  mercy  of  men 
as  brutal  as  their  leaders.— The  naked 
bodies  of  the  straggling  and  wounded, 
which  the  English  found  upon  the 
way,  shewed  well  what  vengeance  these 
most  injured  people  had  taken  upon 
their  unprovoked  and  inhuman  enemies. 
In  one  place  a  party  of  them  were  sur¬ 
prised  in  a  church  digging  the  dead 
out  of  their  graves  in  search  of  plun¬ 
der. 

Lord  Wellington  was  not  able  to 
proceed  till  the  26th,  when  he  advan¬ 
ced  to  Gouvea  halted  again  tlie  next 
day,  and  on  the  day  following  reached 
Ceiorico.  The  French  were  at  Guards, 
which  they  occupied  in  strength,  and 
where  theyapparently  intended  to  main¬ 
tain  themselves.  Between  Ceiorico  and 
that  city,  the  inhabitants  of  a  village, 
men  and  women  alike,  were  found  dead 
or  dying  in  the  street,  their  ears  and 
noses  cut  off,  and  otherwise  mangled 


in  a  manner  too  shocking  to  be  ‘de¬ 
scribed.  The  horror  and  indignation 
of  the  allies  were  raised  to  the  high¬ 
est  pitch  by  this  dreadful  sigh^ t  the 
advanced  guard  came  up  with  some 
hundreds  of  the  guilty  troops,  whose 
retreat  had  been  impeded  by  the  pre¬ 
mature  destruction  of  a  bridge,  and 
gave  them  m  little  quarter  as  they  de¬ 
served. 

Guards  is  one  of  the  finest  military 
positions  in  Portugal :  it  stands  upon 
a  plain  upon  the  Serra  de  Estrella 
(the  Mons  Herminius  of  the  Romans) 
near  the  sources  of  the  Zezere  and  the 
Mondego,  and  near  the  highest  part  of 
this  lofty  range  }  its  site  is  said  to 
be  higher  than  that  of  any  other  city 
in  Europe.  The  city  iudeed  owes  its 
origin  to  this  commanding  situation, 
having  grown  round  a  watch  tower 
(then  called  Guards)  which  King 
Sancho  the  First  erected  there  in  the 
first  age  of  the  monarchy-  Lord  Wel¬ 
lington  collected  his  army  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  and  in  the  front  of  Ceiorico 
on  the  28th,  with  a  view  to  dislodge 
the  enemy  from  this  advantageous 
post.  The  following  day  he  moved 
forward  in  five  columns,  supported  by 
a  division  in  the  valley  of  the  Monde¬ 
go  ;  the  militia  under  Trant  and  Wil¬ 
son  covering  the  movement  at  Alver- 
ca  against  any  attempt  which  might 
have  been  made  against  it  on  that  side. 
So  well  were  the  movements  contrived, 
that  the  heads  of  th^  different  columns 
made  their  appearance  on  the  heights 
almost  at  the  same  moment  ;  upon 
which  the  enemy,  without  firing  a 
shot,  retired  upon  Sabugal  on  the  Up¬ 
per  Coa.  Here  they  took  a  strong 
position,  their  right  at  Ruivina  guard¬ 
ing  the  ford  of  Rapoula  de  Coa,  with 
a  detachment  at  the  bridge  of  Ferre- 
reas ;  their  left  was  at  Sabugal,  and 
their  8th  corps  at  Alfayates.  The 
right  of  the  allied  army  was  opposite 
Sabugal,  their  left  at  the  bridge  of 
Ferrerias,  aad  Trant  and  Wilson  crost 
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the  Coa  below  Almeida,  to  threaten 
the  communication  of  that  place  with 
Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  with  tlie  enemy’s 
army. 

The  river  Coa  rises  in  the  Sierra  de 
Raima,  which  forms  a  part  of  the 
great  Sierra  de  Gata  ;  and  entering 
Portugal  by  Folgozinho,  falls  into  the 
Douro  near  Villa  Nova  de  Foscoa, 
The  whole  of  its  course  is  through  one 
ef  the  most  picturesque  countries  in 
Europe,  and  it  is  everywhere  difficult 
•f  access.  Sabugal  stands  on  the  right 
bank.  This  town  was  founded  about 
the  year  1220,  by  King  Alonso  X. 
of  Leon,  who  named  it  from  the  num* 
ber  of  elder  trees  (sabugos)  growing 
about  it.  It  was  afterwards  annexed 
’  to  the  Portugueze  dominions,  and  its 
old  castle  still  remains  a  monument  of 
King  Diniz,  the  remains  of  whose  mag* 
aiheent  works  are  to  be  seen  over  the 
whole  kingdom  The  enemy's  second 
corps  were  strongly  posted  with  their 
right  upon  a  height  immediately  above 
the  bridge  and  town,  and  their  left  ex¬ 
tending  along  the  road  to  Alfavates, 
to  a  height  which  commanded  ail  the 
approaches  to  Sabugal  from  the  fords 
above  the  town.  They  communicated 
by  Rendo  with  the  sixth  corps  at  Rui- 
vina.  It  was  only  on  the  left  above 
Sabugal  that  they  could  be  approach¬ 
ed  ;  our  troops,  therefore,  were  put  in 
motion. on  the  morning  of  the  third  of 
April,  to  turn  them  in  this  direction, 
and  to  force  the  passage  of  the  bridge 
of  Sabugal.  The  li^t  division  and 
the  cavalry,  under  Sir  W.  Erskine  and 
Major  General  Slade,  were  to  cross  the 
Coa  by  two  separate  fords  upon  the 
right,  the  cavalry  upon  the  right  of 
the  light  division  ;  the  third  division, 
under  Major-General  Picton,  at  a  ford 
on  the  leu  about  a  mile  above  Sabu- 
( the  fifth  division,  under  Major-Ge¬ 
neral  Dunlop,  and  the  artillery  at  the 
bridge  of  Sabugal.  The  sixth  division 
remained  opposite  the  enemy’s  corps  at 
Ruivina,  a^  a  battalion  of  the  Krenth 


observed  their  detachment  at  the  bridge 
of  Ferrerias.  Col.  Beckwith’s  briga^ 
of  the  light  division  were  the  hmt  that 
crossed,  with  two  squadrons  of  cavalry 
upon  their  right ;  the  riflemen  bkir-  ■ 
mished  ;  the  enemy’s  ^picquets  fell 
back  from  the  river  as  they  aidvanced  i 
they  forded,  gained  the  opposite  height,, 
formed  as  the  companies  arrived,  and 
moved  forward  under  a  heavy  fire.  At 
this  moment  so  thick  a  rain  came  on, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  see  any  thing 
before  them,  and  the  troops  pushing  on 
in  pursuit  of  the  picquets,  came  upon 
the  left  of  the  main  body,  which  it 
was  intended  they  should  turn.  The 
light  troops  were  drove  back  upon  the 
^Sd  regiment ;  andRegnier,  who  com¬ 
manded  the  French,  perceiving,  as  sooa 
as  the  atmosphere  cleared,  that  the 
body  which  had  advanced  was  not 
strong,  attacked  them  4n  a  soUd  co¬ 
lumn,  supported  by  artillery  and  horse. 
The  allies  repulsed  them,  and  advanced 
in  pursuit  upon  the  position.  They 
found  a  strong  enclosure  in  the  front 
lined  with  a  battalion  {  and  the  enemy 
forming  fresh  and  stronger  bodies,  at¬ 
tacked  them  with  the  hussars  on  the 
right,  and  a  fresh  column  on  the  left. 
Our  troops  retired,  took  post  behind 
a  wall,  formed  again  under  a  heavy 
fire  of  grape,  canister,  and  musketry, 
again  repulsed  the  enemy,  again  advan¬ 
ced  against  them,  and  took  from  them 
a  howitzer  posted  in  the  rear  of  the 
Frenchbattalion,  that  was  formed  under 
cover  of  the  battalion  in  the  stone  en¬ 
closure  :  this  gun  had  greatly  annoy¬ 
ed  the  allies.  They  hnd  advanced 
with  such  impetuosity  that  their  front 
was  somewhat  scattered  :  a  fresh  co¬ 
lumn  with  cavalry  attacked  them :  they 
retired  again  to  t^ir  post,  where  the 
battalions  of  the  fi2d  and  the  Ist  Cn- 
^adores  joined  them :  these  troops  once 
more  repulsed  the  enemy,  and  CoIomI 
Beckwith’s  brigade,  with  the  first  bat¬ 
talion  of  the  again  advanced  upon 
them.  Another  cokunn  of  the  French 


set 
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with  cavalry  charged  their  right ;  but 
they  took  post  in  the  stone  enclosure 
on  the  top  of  the  height,  from  whence 
they  could  protect  the  howitzer  which 
had  been  won,  and  they  again  drove 
back  the  enemy.  Regnier  had  moved 
a  column  on  their  left  to  renew  the 
attack,  when  part  of  General  Picton's 
division  came  up  ;  the  head  of  General 
Dunlop’s  column  forced  the  bridge  at 
the  same  time,  and  ascended  the  heights 
on  the  right  flank  ;  the  cavalry  appear* 
ed  on  the  high  ground  in  rear  of  their 
left,  and  Regnier  then  retreated  across 
the  hills  towards  Rendo,  leaving  the 
howitzer  in  the  hands  of  those  by 
whom  it  had  been  so  gallantly  won ; 
about  200  dead  on  the  held,  and  six 
officers  and  300  prisoners  Our  lo  s  in 
killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  amount* 
ed  to  161.  What  that  of  the  French 
was  in  woundtd  is  not  known.  They 
retired  in  the  greatest  disorder,  caval¬ 
ry,  artillery,  infantry,  and  baggage,  all 
mixed.  A  fog  favoured  them,  other* 
wise  a  good  account  would  have  been 
given  of  half  their  corps  s**-so  General 
-Mackinnon  says,  in  his  journal,  a  man 
well  capable  of  judging,  and  incapable 
of  any  exaggeration.  Lord  Welling* 
ton  descril^d  this  action,  though  the 
unavoidable  accidents  of  weather  had 
so  materially  interfered  with  the  ope* 
rations,  and  impeded  their  success,  as 
one  of  the  most  glorious  that  British 
troops  were  ever  engaged  in. 

Regnier  joined  the  sixth  corps  at 
Rendo  ;  for  it  had  broken  up  from  its 
osition  at  Ruivina  as  soon  as  the  firing 
egan  ;  they  retreated  to  Alfayates, 
followed  by  our  cavalry ;  that  night 
they  continued  their  retreat,  and  enter* 
ed  the  Spanish  frontier  on  the  fourth. 
And  on  the  eightfauhe  last  of  Masse* 
na’s  army  crossed  the  Agueda,  not  a 
Frenchman  remaining  in  Portugal,  ex* 
eept  the  garrison  of  Almeida,  which 
Lord  Wellington  immediately  prepa* 
red  to  blockade.  The  allies  took  up 
tke  position  upon  the  Duas  Casas, 


which  General  Crawford  had  occupied 
with  the  advanced  guard  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  siege  of  Ciudad, Ro* 
drigo,  having  their  advanced  posts  up* 
on  Gallegos  and  the  Agueda.  Thus 
terminated  the  invasion  of  Portugal, 
in  which  Massena,  with  1 10,000  men, 
had  boasted  that  he  would  drive  the 
English  into  the  sea.  A  general  of 
the  highest  reputation,  and  of  abilities 
no  ways  inferior  to  his  qelebrity,  at  the 
head  of  the  largest  force  which  France 
could  send  against  that  country,  was 
thus  in  all  his  plans  baffled  by  the 
equal  skill  of  the  British  general,  and 
in  every  etigagement  beaten  by  the  su¬ 
perior  courage  of  British  troops.  An 
enemy  the  most  presumptuous  and  in* 
Solent  that  ever  disgraced  the  profes¬ 
sion  of  arms,  the  most  cruel  that  ever 
outraged  human  nature,  had  been  hum¬ 
bled  and  exposed  in  the  face  of  Eu¬ 
rope  it  was  in  vain  for  the  French 
government  to  call  theirretreat  achange 
of  position, — however  they  might  dis¬ 
guise  and  misrepresent  the  transactions 
in  Portugal,  however  they  might  claim 
victories  where  they  had  sustained  de¬ 
feats,  the  map  discovered  their  undenia¬ 
ble  discomfiture  ;  and  the  smallest  king¬ 
dom  in  Europe,  a  kingdom  too  which 
long  misgovernment  had  reduced  to 
the  most  deplorable  state  of  disorga¬ 
nization,  had,  by  the  help  of  England 
and  the  spirit  of  its  inhabitants,  defied 
and  defeated  that  tyrant  before,  whom 
the  whole  continent  was  humbled. 
Russia  had  been  humbled  so  as  to  be¬ 
come  the  ally  of  France,  to  co-operate 
in  her  barbarous  warfare  against  com¬ 
merce,  and  to  recognize  her  atrocious 
usurpations  ;  Prussia  had  been  beaten 
and  reduced  to  vassalage.  Austria 
was  still  more  degraded  by  being  com¬ 
pelled  to  give  a  daughter  of  its  emperor 
in  marriage  to  the  murderous  Corsican, 
whose  crimes  that  emperor  himself  had 
proclaimed  to  the  world.  Poles  and 
Italians,  Dut(^  and  Germans,  from 
every  part  of  divided  and  subjected  Ger* 
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many,  filled  up  the  armies  of  this  bar* 
barian  ;  and  the  Portugueze,  the  poor, 
degraded,  and  despised  Portugueze, 
the  vilified,  the  injured,  the  insulted 
Portugueze,  were  the  first  people  who 
drove  this  formidable  enemy  out  of 
their  country,  and  delivered  themselves 
from  the  yoke. 

While  Massena  was,  retreating,  and 
before  the  intelligence  arrived  in  Eng¬ 
land,  a  debate  took  place  in  both 
houses,  upon  a  motion,  that  two  mil¬ 
lions  should  be  granted  for  the  Por- 
tugueze  troops  in  British  pay.  The 
opposition  did  not  let  pass  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  repeating  their 
March  18.  opinions  and  their  prophe¬ 
cies, — in  happy  hour!  Mr 
Ponsonby  said,  that  our  success  con¬ 
sisted  in  having  lost  almost  the  whole 
of  Portugal,  and  having  our  array  hem¬ 
med  in  between  Lisbon  and  Cartaxo  ; 
except  that  space  we  had  abandon¬ 
ed  all  Portugal.  Mr  Freemantle,  after 
a  panegyric  upon  Sir  John  Moore’s  re¬ 
treat,  for  the  discipline  of  his  army 
among  other  things,  said  that  the  pre- 
sentcampaign  leftLord  Wellington  in¬ 
capable  of  quitting  his  entrenchments, 
and  only  waiting  the  result  of  such 
movements  as  the  enemy  might  be  dis¬ 
posed  to  make.  “  It  rests  with  the 
enemy,”  said  he,  **  to  chuse  his  day, 
to  make  his  own  dispositions,  to  wait 
for  his  reinforcements,'  to  chuse  whe¬ 
ther  he  will  continue  to  blockade  you, 
or  whether  he  will  give  you  a  fair  op¬ 
portunity  of  contending  with  him  in 
the  field.  If  we  are  to  judge  by  the 
publications  in  France,  he  will  decide 
upon  the  former,  and  in  this  he  will 
judge  wisely.  The  result  of  all  your 
victories,  of  all  your  expenditure  in 
men  and  money,  of  all  your  exertions, 
and  of  all  your  waste  of  the  military 
resources  of  this  country,  is  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  your  army  at  Lisbon,  insu¬ 
lated  and  incapable  of  acting,  but  at 
the  discretion  of  the  enemy.  Your 
allies  in  every  other  part  of  the  penin¬ 


sula  overwhelmed,  and  only  manifest¬ 
ing  partial  and  unavailable  hostility  { 
your  own  resources  exhausted,  and 
your  hopes  of  ultimate  success,  to 
every  mind  which  is  not  blinded  by 
enthusiasm,  completely  annihilated. 
Such  is  the  result  of  a  system  found¬ 
ed  upon  the  principle  of  attempting 
to  subdue  Buonaparte  by  the  force  of 
your  armies  on  the  continent.  Will 
any  man  say  that  this  has  been  a  wise 
system  i  Will  any  man,  who  is  not  de¬ 
termined,  under  any  circumstancea,  to 
support  the  measures  of  a  weak  and 
misguided  government,  contend  that 
it  has  been  successful ;  that  it  has  an¬ 
swered  either  the  promises  to  your 
allies,  or  the  hopes  to  your  country  ; 
that  it  has  either  contributed  to  their 
security  or  to  your  own  benefit  ?” 

General  Tarlcton  also  delivered  it 
as  his  opinion,  that  we  had  lost  the 
whole  of  the  peninsula,  except  the 
spot  between  Cartaxo  and  Lisbon ; 
that  the  Portugueze  troops  had  never 
been  of  any  actual  service ;  that  we 
could  not  maintain  ourselves  in  the 
country,  for  the  fatal  truth  must  at 
length  be  told  ;  and  that  when  our 
army  was  to  get  out  of  it,  he  was  afraid 
it  would  be  found  a  difficult  matter. 
Lord  Grenville,  in  the  Upper  House, 
spoke  to  the  same  purport,  affirming 
that  the  British  army  in  Portugal  did 
not  possess  more  of  the  country  than 
the  ground  which  it  actually  occupied, 
and  that  while  we  were  vainly  draining 
our  own  resources,  and  hazarding  our 
best  means,  we  did  not  essentially  con¬ 
tribute  to  help  or  save  Portugal.  He 
added,  that  it  was  because  he  had  the 
cause  of  Spain  and  Portugal  sincerely 
and  warmly  at  heart,  that  he  felt 
anxious  that  we  should  pause  in  this 
wild  and  mad  career  of  thoughtless 
prodigality,  that  we  should  look  our 
own  situation  in  the  face,  and  learn 
the  necessity  of  economising  our  re¬ 
sources,  that  we  might  be  able  at 
a  period  more  favourable  than  the 
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pment,  to  lend’ to  the  cause  of  the  not  only  wholly  unavailing  to  our 
nation*  of  the  peninsula,  or  to  that  of  *  allies,  but  highly  injurious  to  our« 
any  other  country  similarly  situated,  selves. 

that  support  and  those  exertions  which,  T wo  days  after  these  opinions  were 

when  made  under  all  the  circumstances  delivered,  the  telegraph  announced  the 
of  our  present  situation,  must  be  found  news  of  Massena's  retreat. 
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Money  voted  in  Parliament  for  the  Relirf  of  the  Portngueze.  SuBscription  in 
Aid  of  it.  Proceedings  (f  Ministers  ^ter  the  Capture  of  Badt^i,  Campo  . 
Mayor  taken  and  retaken.  Lord  WeUinglon  goes  to  AUnteyo,  and  is  re- 
called  to  the  North  by  the  News  of  Massena's  Advance.  Battle  of  Puentes 
D'Onoro.  Battle  <f  AUmhera.  Siege  of  Badajoz.  Marmont  disperses  hit 
,  Army  after  having  succeeded  in  raising  the  Siege. 


T HE  language  of  the  anarchists  upon 
this  occasion  was  as  characteristic  of 
their  feelings  as  of  their  want  of  fore¬ 
sight,  and  of  that  knowledge  which 
alone  can  be  the  foundation  of  political 
wisdom.  When  the  first  news  of  Mas- 
sena’s  retreat  arrived,  “  The  reader,” 
said  they,  **  need  not  be  warned  against 
extravagant  expectations,  for  such  ac¬ 
counts  have  come  too  often  to  raise  en¬ 
thusiasm  in  any  but  simpletons  and 
stock  jobbers,  and  there  seems  no  reason 
for  altering  tlte  opinion  which  we  have 
so  often  expressed,  that,  happen  what 
may  partially,  the  ultimate  loss  of  the 
peninsula  is  as  certain  as  ever  it  was, 
and  that  we  are  only  delaying  the  ca¬ 
tastrophe  by  needless  proofs  of  a  va¬ 
lour,  which  our  enemies  most  probably 
admire  much  more  than  our  allies. 
Id  the  mean  time,  Spain  does  nothing, 
exc^pt  calumniate  and  kill  her  exiled 
patriots  ;  and  reasonable  people  have 
long  ceased  to  look  to  any  place  but 
South  America  for  the  resuscitation 
cf  Spanish  independence.” 

When  it  was  known  beyond  all 
doubt  to  those  whose  belief  was  not 
influenced  by  their  >visl)es,  that  Mas- 
wna  was  in  full  retreat  and  Lord  Wel¬ 
lington  pursuing  him,  “  These  re- 
tKats  and  pursuits,”  said  they,  *<  are 
ver)-  fine  things  for  tickling  the  ears. 


Most  probably  the  retreat  is,  as  usual, 
an  alteration  of  position  ;  and  the  pur¬ 
suit  a  little  look-out  on  the  occasion, 
enlivened  by  the  seizure  of  a  few  un¬ 
fortunate  stragglers.”  At  the  disco¬ 
very  that  this  change  of  position  was 
from  theZezere  to  the  Agueda,>>-no- 
thing  less  than  the  evacuation  of  Por¬ 
tugal,  and  the  abandonment  of  an  at¬ 
tempt  at  conquest,  to  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  which  the  French  had  pkdged 
themselves  by  their  boasts  and  their 
proclamations,— the  anarchists  and  the 
despondents  were  neither  abashed  nor 
silenced.  “  Buonaparte’s  honour,** 
they  said,  **  was  pledged  to  effect  hif 
projects  in  the  peninsula,  and  unfor¬ 
tunately  his  power  was  as  monstrous 
as  his  ambition.  Massena  would  now 
throw  himself  upon  his  resources  both 
in  men  and  provisions  ;  he  wras  remo¬ 
ving  from  a  ravaged  and  desolate 
country,  to  one  comparatively  unin¬ 
jured  and  fertile  ;  and  it  was  to  be  rcn 
marked,  that  while  the  French  were 
falling  back  upon  their  supplies  the 
allies  were  removing  from  their  own. 
In  such  a  state  of  things,  could  Lord 
Wellington’s  army  long  exist  on  the 
frontiers  ?  The  war  had  become  one  of 
supplies  and  expences ;  if  the  enemr 
could  establish  large  magazines  at  AI- 
mrida,  they  could  again  advance,  the 
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•ame  scenes  would  again  be  repeated, 
and  Lisbon  would  a^in  become  the 
point  of  defence.  The  result  must 
certainly  be  determined  by  the  success 
or  ill  success  of  the  French  in  Spain. 
If  Spain  falls,”  said  they,  <*  nothing 
short  of  a  miracle  can  preserve  Por¬ 
tugal  ;  and  that  Spain  will  fall,  is  al- 
most  as  certain  as  that  her  people  are 
self-willed  and  superstitious,  her  no¬ 
bility  divided  and  degraded,  and  her 
commanders  incapable,  arrogant,  or 
treacherous.”  We  were,  moreover, 
warned  by  these  sapient  politicians,  to 
remember,  that  there  were  seven  mar¬ 
shals  in  Spain  besides  generals,  with 
distinct  commands,  and  that  the  French 
having  retired  upon  their  resources,  had 
only  abandoned  Portugal  for  the  sea¬ 
son,  that  they  might  return  and  reap 
the  harvest  which  they  had  left  the 
natives  to  sow.  It  was  not  enough 
for  the  despondent  s  to  terrify  us  by 
thus  prognosticating  what  the  French 
woulddo,  they  threwout  alarminghints 
of  what  they  might  have  done.  “  If,” 
said  they,  “  Massena  had  received 
adequate  reinforcements  from  France, 
the  positions  which  he  took  at  Guar- 
da  and  Almeida  would  have  drawn  the 
allies  into  a  most  dangerous  predica¬ 
ment  ;  and  let  us  imagine  w'hat  might 
at  this  very  instant  be  the  perilous  si¬ 
tuation  of  Lord  Wellington,  if  a  con¬ 
siderable  army  had  really  been  collect¬ 
ed  under  Bessieres  !”  . 

Happy  was  it  for  England,  happy 
w’as  it  for  the  peninsula,  for  Europe, 
and  the  whole  civilized  world,  that  the 
councils  of  this  country  were  not  di¬ 
rected  by  men  who  would  have  verified 
their  own  pusillanimous  predictions, 
leaving  the  enemy  unresisted,  as  far  as 
Great  Britain  was  concerned,  because 
they  believed  him  to  be  irresistible  ! 
But  while  the  factious  part  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  press  was  thus  displaying  how  far 
k  was  possible  for  men  to  deaden  their 
hearts  against  all  generous,  all  noble 
feelings,  the  Portugueze  government 


were  expressing  their  gratitude  to  Eng¬ 
land  for  the  powerful  and  effectual  sup¬ 
port  which  she  had  given  to  her  old  ally. 
They  addressed  the  people  in  language 
worthy  of  the  occasion,  telling  them 
that  their  day  of  glory  was  at  length 
arrived,  that  they  had  passed  through 
the  fiery  ordeal,  by  which  the  merits 
of  men  were  tried  and  purified  ;  that 
they  were  become  a  great  nation,  wor¬ 
thy  of  their  heroic  protectors.  “  Hum¬ 
bling  themselves,”  they  said,  before 
the  first  and  sovereign  Author  of  all 
good,  they  rendered  thanks  to  their 
prince,  for  establishing,  in  his  wisdom, 
the  basis  of  their  defence ;  to  his  Bri¬ 
tish  majesty,  to  his  enlightened  minis¬ 
try,  and  to  the  whole  British  nation, 
in  whom  they  had  found  faithful  and 
liberal  allies,  the  most  constant  co¬ 
operation,  and  that  honour,  probity, 
and  steadiness  of  principle,  which  pe¬ 
culiarly  distinguished  the  British  cha¬ 
racter  ;  to  the  illustrious  Wellington, 
whose  sagacity  and  consummate  mili¬ 
tary  skill  had  been  so  eminently  dis¬ 
played  ;  to  the  zealous  and  indefatiga¬ 
ble  Beresford,  who  had  restored  disci¬ 
pline  and  organization  to  the  Portu- 
ueze  troops ;  to  the  generals  and  of- 
cers,  and  their  comrades  in  arms,  who 
had  never  fought  that  they  did  not 
triumph ;  finally,  to  the  whole  Portu¬ 
gueze  people,  whose  loyalty,  patriot¬ 
ism,  constancy,  and  humanity,  had 
been  so  gloriously  displayed,  during 
the  season  of  danger  and  of  suffering. 
A  nation,  possessed  of  such  qualities, 
could  never  be  subdued,  and  the  cala¬ 
mities  of  war,  instead  of  disheartening, 
served  only  to  augment  its  enthusiasm, 
and  to  make  it  feel  all  the  horrors  of 
the  slavery  with  which  it  was  threat¬ 
ened.”  ”  Portugueze,”  said  they, 
**  the  lamentable  enects  of  the  invasion 
of  these  barbarians  ;  the  yet  smoking 
remains  of  the  cottage  of  the  poor,  of 
the  mansion  of  the  wealthy,  of  the  cell 
of  the  religious,  of  the  hospital  which 
afforded  s&lter  and  relief  to  the  indi- 
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gent  and  infirm,  of  the  temples  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  worship  of  the  Most 
High  ;  the  innocent  blood  of  so  many 
peaceful  citizens  of  both  sexes,  and  of 
all  ages,  with  which  those  heaps  of 
ruins  are  still  tinged ;  the  insults  of 
every  kind  heaped  upon  those  whom 
the  Vandals  did  not  deprive  of  life — 
insults  many  times  more  cruel  than 
death  itself ;  the  universal  devastation 
of  the  fields,  of  plantations,  of  cattle, 
and  of  the  instruments  of  agriculture  ; 
the  robbery  and  destruction  of  every 
thing  that  the  unhappy  inhabitants  of 
the  invaded  districts  possessed  : — this 
atrocious  scene,  which  makes  humani¬ 
ty  shudder,  affords 'a  terrible  lesson, 
which  you  ought  deeply  to  engrave  in 
your  memory,  in  order  fully  to  know 
that  degenerate  nation,  who  retain  only 
the  figure  of  men,  and  who  in  every 
respect  are  worse  than  wild  beasts,  and 
more  blood-thirsty  than  tygers  or  lions. 
Wretched  are  they  who  trust  in  their 
deceitful  promises !  Victims  of  a  fool¬ 
ish  credulity,  a  thousand  times  will  they 
repent,  but  without  avail,  of  th,'  levity 
with  which  they  have  trusted  to  the 
promises  of  a  nation,  without  faith  and 
without  law  ;  of  men  who  acknow¬ 
ledge  neither  the  rights  of  humanity, 
nor  respect  the  sacred  tie  of  an  oath.” 

They  proceeded  to  speak  with  be¬ 
coming  feeling  and  becoming  pride  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  emigrants 
from  the  ravaged  provinces  had  been 
receivedwhereyer  they  had  fled.  “The 
great  expence  of  subsisting  the  num¬ 
berless  fugitives  at  Lisbon,  had  been 
supported,”  they  said,  “not  only  by  the 
resources  which  were  at  the  disposal 
of  government,  but  still  more  by  the  vo¬ 
luntary  donations  of  individuals,  among 
whom  they  mentioned  with  particular 
distinction,  the  British  subjects  in  Por¬ 
tugal.  It  remained  to  complete  the 
work,  to  promote  the  restoration  of  the 
fugitives  to  their  homes,  to  render  ha¬ 
bitable  the  towns  which  the'barbarians 
jud  left  covered  with  filth  and  unbu- 


ried  carcasses,  to  relieve  with  medicine 
and  food  the  sick,  who  were  perishing 
for  want  of  such  assistance,  to  give 
life  to  agriculture,  by  supplying  the 
husbandman  with  seed  corn,  and  bread 
for  his  consumption  for  aooae  tine,  and 
facilitating  his  means  of  purchasing 
cattle  and  acquiring  the  instruments 
of  agriculture.  These,”  they  said, 
“  were  the  constant  cares  of  the  g«- 
verment,  these  were  their  duties  ;  but 
their  funds  were  not  even  sufficient  to 
provide  for  their  defence,  and  therefore 
they  called  upon  individuals  for  further 
aid.” 

Lord  Wellington  in  the  preceding 
autumn,  as  soon  as  he  fell  back  to  the 
lines  of  Torres  Vedras,  had  represent¬ 
ed  to  his  own  government  the  distress 
to  which  those  districts  must  be  redu¬ 
ced  through  which  the  enemy  past, — a 
distress  which  Portugal  had  no  means 
of  relieving.  “  U  pon  former  occa¬ 
sions,”  he  said,  “  the  wealthy  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  Givat  Britain,  and  of  London 
in  particular,  had  stept  forward  to  re¬ 
lieve  foreign  nations,  whether  suf¬ 
fering  under  the  calamities  inflicted  by 
Providence,  or  by  a  cruel  and  powerful 
enemy.  Portugal  had,  on  a  former 
occasion,  experienced  this  proof  of 
friendship  from  her  oldest  and  most 
faithful  ally  :  but  never  was  there  a 
case  in  which  this  assistance  was  requi¬ 
red  in  a  greater  degree  than  at  pre¬ 
sent,  whether  the  sufferings  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  or  their  loyalty  and  patriotism, 
and  their  attachment  to  England,  were 
considered.  I  declare,”  said  Lord 
Wellington,  “  that  I  have  scarcely 
known  an  instance  in  which  any  person 
in  Portugal,  of  any  order,  has  had  com¬ 
munication  with  the  enemy,  inconsis¬ 
tent  with  his  duty  to  his  own  sove¬ 
reign,  or  with  the  orders  he  had  recei¬ 
ved.  There  is  no  instance  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  any  town  or  village  having 
remained,  or  of  their  having  failed  to 
remove  what  might  be  useful  to  the 
enemy,  when  they  had  sufficiently 
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ctrly  intimation  of  the  wwhes  of  go- 
▼ernment,  or  of  myself,  that  they 
should  abandon  their  houses,  and  car* 
ry  away  their  property.”  He  there¬ 
fore  recommended  this  brare  anH  raf. 
fering  people  to  the  British  govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  British  people,  when¬ 
ever  the  country  should  be  cleared  of 
its  barliarous  invaders,  as  he  hoped  and 
trusted  that  it  would. 

That  hope  had  now  been  accom¬ 
plished  ;  bis  li  tier  was  laid  before 
parliament,  .and  a  message  from  the 
Prince  Regent  was  presented,  stating, 
“  That,  having  taken  into 
April  8.  consideration  the  severe  dis¬ 
tress  to  which  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Por¬ 
tugal  had  been  exposed,  in  their  per¬ 
sons  and  property,  in  consequence  of 
the  invasion  of  that  country,  and  es¬ 
pecially  from  the  wanton  and  savage 
barbarity  exercised  by  the  French  in 
their  recent  retreat,  which  could  not 
fail,”  he  said,  “  to  affect  the’  hearts  of 
all  persons  who  had  any  sense  of  reli¬ 
gion  or  humanity,  he  desired  to  be 
enabled  to  afford  to  the  suffering  sub¬ 
jects  of  his  majesty’s  good  and  faithful 
ally,  such  speedy  and  effectual  relief 
as  might  be  suitable  to  this  interesting 
and  afflicting  occasion.”  According¬ 
ly  a  grant  of  100,00(V.  was  proposed ; 
Marquis  Wellesley  saying,  when  he 
moved  an  address  to  this  effect,  **  he 
hoped  he  had  not  lived  to  see  the  day, 
though  he  had  sometimes  been  surpri¬ 
sed  by  hearing  something  like  it,  when 
it  should  be  said  that  ancient  faith, 
long,  tried  attachment,  and  close  con¬ 
nection  with  our  allies,  were  circum¬ 
stances  to  be  di'^carded  from  our  con¬ 
sideration,  and  that  they  should  be  sa¬ 
crificed  and  abandoned  to  the  mere 
suggestions  and  calculations  of  a  cold 
policy.”  Earl  Grosvenor  was  the 
only  person  who  demurred  at  this  mb- 
tion.  “  He  felt  considerable  difficul¬ 
ty  in  acceding  to  it,”  he  said,  “  particu- 
larly  when  he  considered  how  much 


had  been  done  already  for  Portugal, 
and  he  would  ask  whether  their  lord- 
ships  were  really  prepared  to  take  the 
whole  burden  upon  themselves,  and 
exempt  the  Portugueze  altogether 
from  the  charge  of  relieving  their  own 
countrymen  ?  It  was  a  principle  as 
applicable  to  public  as  to  private  af¬ 
fairs,  that  you  should  be  just  to  youf 
own  people  before  you  wYre  generous 
to  otner  nations.”  Upon  this  occa- 
sion  the  Marquis  of  llansdowne  did 
himself  great  credit.  Whatever,”  . 
he  said,  **  might  have  beea  his  opinion 
regarding  the  policy  of  our  military 
exertions  in  Portugal,  no  doubt  exist¬ 
ed  in  his  mind,  that  the  efforts  made 
by  the  pebple  of  Portugal  eminently' 
deserved  at  our  hands  the  aid  now  ask¬ 
ed,  to  relieve  that  distress  into  which 
they  had  been  plunged  by  the  barba¬ 
rity  of  the  enemy.  Whatever,  there¬ 
fore,  might  have  been  his  opinion  of 
any  part  of  our  policy  in  Portugal,  or 
even  if  he  believed  that  Lord  Wel¬ 
lington  would  be  again  compelled  to 
retreat,  still  he  would  vote  for  the 
present  motion,  convinced  that  it 
could  not  fail  to  make  an  impression 
in  Europe  highly  favourable  to  the 
British  character.  In  thus  raising  the 
estimation  of  the  British  character,  by 
displaying  its  beneficence,  its  genero¬ 
sity,  and  its  humanity,  as  contrasted 
with  the  savage  barbarity  of  the  ene¬ 
my,  the  most  beneficial  consequences 
must  result  with  a  view  to  the  great 
contest  we  were  maintaining  against 
that  enemy.  In  extending  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Portugal,  that  generosity  for 
which  they  might  look  through  Eu¬ 
rope  and  the  world  in  vain,  we  placed 
our  national  character  upon  a  pinnacle 
of  greatness  which  nothing  could  de¬ 
stroy.  It  was  through  these  acts  that 
Europe  would  see  the  excellencies  of 
our  character,  and  its  eminent  superi¬ 
ority  to  that  of  the  enemy.  Even  if 
our  army  'was  compelled  to  evacuate 
Portugal,  and  we  should  be  unable  t* 
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withstand  there  the  promss  of  the 
enemy-y  still  this  -act  would  be  produc* 
tive  of  the  most  beneficial  consequen* 
ces  ;  the  posterity  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Portugal  would  retn^mbt-r  with  grati. 
tude  the  aid  afforded  to  their  ancestors 
in  the  hour  of  their  distress*  and  would 
hail  the  British  character  with  a  cor* 
responding  admiration.  For  these  rea* 
aons,  the  address  should  have  his  hear¬ 
ty  concurrence.” 

,  Mr  Ponsunby  in  like  manner,  when 
the  vote  was  moved  in  the  Commons, 
declared,  **  that  it  was  not  less  due  to 
the  spirit  of  Portugal,  than  to  the 
magnanimity  and  generosity  of  Great 
Britain  ;  that  it  was  as  consistent  with 
our  interest,  as  it  was  material  to  our 
honour.  The  only  regret,”  said  he, 
**  with  which  it  iswccompanied  on  my 
|>art,  proceeds  from  the  red'  ction,  that 
the  vast  expenditure  of  this  country 
should  render  it  necessary  to  limit  the 
vote  to  so  small^  a  sum.”  The  most 
notorious  writer  of  the  anarchist  fac¬ 
tion  touched  upon  this  subject  in  his 
journal,  in  a  strain  of  ridicule  as  feli¬ 
citous  as  his  predictions  concerning 
the  result  of  the  campaign  had  proved. 
He  sneered  at  the  unanimity  of  the 
grant,  and  at  its  amount,—*'  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds !  when  it  was  not 
above  a  shilling  a  head  ^or  the  poor 
creatures,  not  enough  to  get  them  a 
single  quartern  loaf  each  1  There  can 
be  no  doubt,”  said  he,  '*  that  if  it  had 
bot  been  for  us,  the  poor  creatures 
would  not  have  had  their  country  ra¬ 
vaged  in  the  manner  that  they  have. 
To  be  sure,  what  we  have  done,  and 
are  doing,  is  all  Jbr  their  good  ;  but, 
still,  they  ought  to  be  compensated  for 
their  losses,  because,  as  to  individuals, 
at  any  rate,  there  is  no  satisfactory 
proof  that  they  invited  us  to  their 
country.  We  went  to  Portugal  with¬ 
out  being  actually  sent  for  by  the 
people  at  large,  and,  therefore  I  am 
deadedly  for  their  being  compensated 
for  their  losses  and  sufferings  by  us. 


But  then  I  am  for  leaving  the  honour 
of  relieving  the  Portuguese  to  those 
sako  wre  for  the  war  in  PortugaL  To 
them  belongs  the  merit  of  making  and 
abetting  the  war,  and  I  would  by  no 
means  depriVe  them  of  the  pleasure  of 
paying  the  expences  of  it.” 

Then,  calling  in  the  same  tone  of 
ridicule  for  meetings  and  contributions, 
he  said,  "  it  was  time  to  begin,  for 
the  next  dispatches  might  tell  us  that 
the  Lord  Marshal  was  agiun  at  his  old 
work  of  drawing  Massena  after  him, 
and  it  would  be  very  convenient  for 
the  Portuguece  to  hear  of  our  charita¬ 
ble  movements  before  that  took  place.’* 
Thus  this  journalist  addressed  him-' 
self  as  usual  to  the  ignorant  and  the 
vulgar,  perverting  their  judgement, 
poisoning  their  feelings,  and  hardea- 
ing  their  Hearts.  He  doubtless  expect¬ 
ed  such  meetings  to  be  held  as  little 
as  he  hoped  it.  But  the  liberality  of 
the  British  people  was  never  more 
conspicuously  displayed,  than  in  the 
subscriptions  which  were  made  on  tlds 
occasion.  About  8(\000il  was  sub¬ 
scribed.  The  public  grant  was  to  be 
measured,  not  by  the  necessities  of  cfa§ 
Portuguese  sufferers,  but  by  the  reeana 
of  the  British  government ;  and  the 
Prince  of  Braxil  called  it  a  most  ample 
donation,  entirely  corresponding  with 
the  generosity  with  which  a  great  na¬ 
tion  and  its  government  had  assisted 
Portugal.  The  individual  proofs  of 
beneficence  were  acknowledged  in  the 
most  honourable  manner;  the  prince 
issued  an  order,  that  the  list  of  sub¬ 
scribers  should  be  printed  at  the  Royal 
Printing-office,  copies  sent  to  the 
chambers  of  each  of  the  suffering  dis¬ 
tricts,  where,  having  been  publicly  read 
after  mass,  they  should  be  laid  up  in 
the  CartorioSt  or  archives  of  the  re¬ 
spective  districts ;  the  original  list  was 
to  be  deposited  among  the  royal  ar¬ 
chives  in  the  Torre  do  Tonibo  at  Lis¬ 
bon,  **  that  the  humanity  of  the  one 
nadoo,”  said  the  prince,  "  and  the  gra- 
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titade  of  the  other  may  be  attested  to 
future  generations.” 

Thousands,  who  must  otherwise  have 
perished,  lived  to  bless  the  British  for 
their  preservation,  while  the  curses  of 
the  whole  country  were  imprecated 
upon  Buonaparte,  and  the  army  which, 
in  obsequience  to  his  crimes,  had  entail¬ 
ed  infamy  upon  the  name  of  France. 
The  cruelties  which  that  atrocious  ar¬ 
my  had  perpetrated  upon  its  retreat, 
formed  but  a  little  part  of  the  evils 
which  they  ii.flicted  upon  Portugal ; 
and  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  devasta¬ 
ted  district,  they  who  perished  under 
the  hands  of  these  murderers  were  more 
fortunate  than  many  of  those  who  survi¬ 
ved.  Massena  had  maintained  his  po¬ 
sition  as  long  as  any  food  could  be  for* 
ced  from  the  starving  inhabitants,  and 
multitudes  were  dying  of  hunger  be¬ 
fore  he  broke  up.  This  ruffian  had 
formerly  declared,  that  if  he  could  land 
with  an  army  in  England,  he  would 
not  pledge  himSelf  to  conquer  it,  but 
he  would  reduce  it  to  a  desart :  in 
Portugal,  it  was  proved,  that  out  of 
the  wickedness  of  his  heart  his  lips 
liad  spoken,  and,  in  perfect  conformity 
with  the  disposition  of  his  master,  he, 
by  every  possible  means,  increased  the 
horrors  of  war  and  the  mass  of  human 
suffering.  The  famine  which  he  had 
wilfully  produced,  by  destroying  every 
thing  in  the  course  of  his  retreat,  and 
within  the  reach  of  his  power,  conti¬ 
nued  to  depopulate  the  country  long 
after  it  was  delivered  from  its  enemies. 
Epidemic  diseases  were  produced  by 
want  of  food  and  of  clothes,  by  expo¬ 
sure  and  by  wretchedness:  and  the  hos¬ 
pitals  with  which  Portugal  abounds 
had  shared  the  general  destruction. 
Many  had  been  burnt,  others  had  been 
gutt^,  the  resources  of  all  were  de¬ 
stroyed  :  and  those  of  the  clergy,  and 
bf  the  convents,  to  which  they  would 
otherwise  have  looked  for  aid,  and  from 
which  they  would  have  found  it,  were 
Ip  like  manuer  totally  dilapidated.  The 


income  of  the  Bishop  of  Leyria  from 
forty  thousand  crowns  was  reduced  to 
forty,  and  others  had  suffered  in  a  like 
degree.  In  some  parts  of  thecountry» 
a  fourth  of  the  inhabitants  disappear¬ 
ed  ;  in  others  the  depopulation  amount¬ 
ed  to  a  third.  Whole  families  were 
found  dead  together.  The  most  shock- 
ingsight  was  that  of  the  children  whose 
parents  had  been  butchered,  and  who 
were  perishing  for  hunger.  Opposite 
the  house  in  which  Massena  had  taken 
up  his  quarters,  near  Santarem,  were 
the  ruins  of  a  church,  into  which  a  num¬ 
ber  of  these  miserable  orphans  had  fled, 
that  they  might  lie  down  and  die. 
They  were  found  by  the  British  troopa 
stretched  upon  straw  and  rubbish,  the 
dead  and  the  dying  together,  reduced 
to  skeletons  before  they  died  !  When 
the  officer  who  describes  this  dreadful 
scene  in  his  journal  saw  them,  large 
pieces  of  bread,  which  our  soldiers  had 
given  these  poor  innocents,  were  lying 
before  many  who  were  incapable  of 
eating,  and  some  who  had  breathed 
their  last. 

The  first  thought  of  Lord  Welling¬ 
ton,  after  he  had  delivered  Portu¬ 
gal  from  this  formidable  invasion,  wat 
to  warn  the  Portugueze, 
that  the  danger  mi^t  yet  jlpril  10. 
be  renewed.  “  Their  na¬ 
tion,”  he  said,  **  had  still  riches  left, 
which  the  tyrant  would  endeavour  to 
plunder :  they  were  happy  under  a  bene¬ 
ficent  sovereign,  and  that  alone  would 
make  the  tyrant  exert  himself  to  de¬ 
stroy  their  happiness :  they  had  sue* 
cessfuUy  resisted  him,  and  therefore  be 
would  leave  no  possible  means  unem¬ 
ployed  for  bringing  them  under  his 
iron  yoke.”  Lord  Wellington  appeal¬ 
ed  to  all  those  who  had  witne8<«ed  the 
three  successive  invasions  of  Junot, 
Soult,  and  Massena,  whether  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  the  French  army  had  nut  bMR 
to  confiscate,  to  plunder,  and  to  com¬ 
mit  every  outrage,  which  their  barbar¬ 
ous,  ftod  utrodous  dispositions  could- 
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devise,  and  whether  from  the  general, 
to  the  lowest  soldier,  they  had  not  de> 
lighted  in  the  practice  of  such  excesses. 
“  The  Portugueze,”  he  said,  “  ought 
not  to  relax  their  preparations  for  de¬ 
cided  resistance.  Every  man  capable 
of  bearing  arms  ought  to  learn  the  use 
ef  them  :  those  who,  by  their  age  or 
sex,  were  not  capable  of  taking  the 
held,  should  before  hand  look  out  for 
places  of  safety  where  they  might  re¬ 
tire  in  time  of  need :  they  should  bury 
their  most  valuable  effects,  every  one 
in  secret,  not  trusting  the  knowledge 
of  the  place  to  those  who  had  no  in¬ 
terest  in  concealing  it :  and  they  should 
take  means  for  effectually  concealing, 
or  destroying  the  food,  which,  in  case 
of  necessity,  could  not  be  removed. 
If,”  said  Liord  Wellington,  “  these 
measures  are  adopted,  however  superi¬ 
or  in  number  the  force  may  be  which 
the  desire  of  plunder  and  of  vengeance 
may  induce  tne  tyrant  to  send  again 
for  the  invasion  of  this  country,  the 
issue  will  be  certain,  and  the  indepen¬ 
dence  of  Portugal,  and  the  happiness 
of  the  inhabitants,  will  be  finally  esta¬ 
blished,  to  the  eternal  honour  of  the 
present  generation.”  Having  issued 
this  proclamation,  ^nd  made  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  blockade  of  Almeida, 
Lord  Wellington,  leaving  his  army  un¬ 
der  Sir  Brent  Spencer,  took  advantage 
of  the  temporary  inaction  of  the  ene¬ 
my  to  go  into  Extremadura,  where  he 
had  previously  detached  a  considerable 
part  of  his  force  under  Marshal  Beres- 
ford,  to  repair  the  mischief  which  the 
incapacity  of  Mecdizabal  and  the  mis- 
sonduct  of  Imaz  had  occasioned. 

Mortier,  meantime,  not  failing  to 
pursue  to  the  utmost  the  advantage 
which  that  misconduct  had  given 
him,  advanced  upon  Valencia  de  Al¬ 
cantara,  Alburquerque,  and  Campo 
Mayor,  in  order  that  the  troops  which 
he  knew  would  be  sent  against  him 
from  Lisbon  might  be  deprived  of  these 
points  of  support.  The  first  of  these 


places  had  long  ceased  to  he  of  any  im¬ 
portance  as  a  fortress ;  it  was  taken 
by  surprise,  and  seven  brw  guns,  being 
the  whole  of  its  artillery,  were  destroy¬ 
ed  for  want  of  carriages.  Latour  Mau- 
bourg  went  against  Alburquerque ;  its 
fortress,.a  century  ago,  had  been  called 
impregnable ;  and  might  now  have 
made  some  defence,  relief  being  so  near 
at  hand  ;  but,  according  tothe  French 
account,  the  appearance  of  an  enemy 
and  a  few  cannon-shot  sufficed  to  ter¬ 
rify  the  garrison  ;  they  surrendered 
without  resistance,  and  were  sent  pri¬ 
soners  to  Badajoz  with  17  brass  guns 
of  large  calibre.  The  French  theix 
razed  the  works.  While  these  de- 
tachments  were  thus  successfully  em¬ 
ployed,  Mortier  himself  opened  the 
trenches  before  CampoMayor:  thisfor- 
tress  resisted  better  than  its  Castilian 
neighbours  had  done  ;  a  battalion  of 
militia  incurred  some  disgrace  by  their 
conduct,  but  the  spirit  of , 
the  inhabitants  and  the  go-  March  21  • 
vemor  was  excellent,  and 
th^lace  held  out  eleven  days. 

The  fall  of  this  place  was  regretted* 
more  for  the  sake  of  its  gallant  defend¬ 
ers  than  for  any  advantage  which  could 
accrue  to  the  enemy  from  their  con¬ 
quest.  Marshal  Beresford,  moving  front 
the  neighbourhood  of  Abrantes,  had 
been  joined  at  Portalegre  and  Arron- 
ches  by  General  Cole’s  division  ;  and 
having  rested  his  troops  after  their  long 
march,  moved  forward  on  the  25th  to¬ 
ward  Campo  Mayor.  The  main  body 
of  the  French  army  had  by  this  time 
returned  to  the  Caya,  and  the  whole 
of  their  besieging  train  had  re-entered 
Badajoz.  Latour  Maubourg  was  left* 
with  four  regiments  of  cavalry,  three 
battalions  of  infantry,  and  some  horse 
artillery,  at  Campo  Mayor,  to  observe 
the  movements  of  the  allies.  This  force 
they  found  drawn  up  on  the  outside  of’ 
the  town.  Brigadier-General  Long  was 
sent  to  turn  their  right,  and  he  ordered 
a  charge  to  be  made  by  two  squadrons 
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of  the  1  Sth  light  dragoons,  under  Lieu* 
tenant- Colonel  Head,  and  t.vo  squa¬ 
drons  of  the  7th  t’ortugueze  dragoons, 
under  Colonel  Elder,  supported  hy  the 
remainder  of  the  cavalry.  From  Cam* 
■po  Mayor  td  Badajoz  is  an  open  plain, 
without  tree  or  bush  of  any  kind ; 
over  this  ground  the  French  retreated 
as  rapidly  as  they  could,  skirmishing 
the  whole  way.  This  was  a  fine  dis¬ 
play  of  military  skill  and  individual 
courage  and  dexterity.  The  French 
manceuvred  admirably  ;  their  infantry 
formed  a  square,  and  sustained  three 
charges  without  breaking ;  but  in  the 
individual  convict  of  the  horsemen,  the 
superiority  of  our  horses,  and  the 
swordmanship  of  our  men,  gave  the 
allies  a  decided  advantage.  A  corpo* 
ral  of  the  13th  was  attacked  by  Colo¬ 
nel  Chamorin,  a  very  distinguished  of¬ 
ficer,  who  sallied  out  to  revenge  one 
of  his  men  whom  the  corporal  had  cut 
down .  Each  was  a  master  of  his  horse 
and  his  weapon,  and  both  displayed 
their  skill ;  but  at  length  the  corporal, 
striking  off  his  helmet  with  one  blow, 
cleft  his  head  down  to  the  nose  with 
another.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  was 
between  five  and  six  hundred  ;  and  the 
success  would  have  been  achieved  al¬ 
most  without  any  loss  on  the  side  of 
the  allies,  if  the  four  squadrons,  who 
began  the  attack  and  led  the  pur¬ 
suit,  could  have  restrained  their  ar¬ 
dour.  They  pushed  on  several  miles 
«  before  the  infantry,  and  followed  up  the 
enemy  with  such  eagerness  as  to  give 
them  the  superiority  of  numbers ;  some 
of  them  pushed  on  to  the  very  gate  of 
Badajoz,  and  were  madt*  prisoners  on 
the  bridge.  The  loss  of  the  allies,  ow¬ 
ing  almost  wholly  to  their  imprudence, 
was  24  killed,  70  wounded,  and  77 
prisoners.  The  next  morning  a  French 
captain  of  dragoons  came  with  a  tnun- 
pet,  demanding  permission  to  search 
the  field  fix-  his  colonel.  Several  of  our 
officers  went  out  with  him.  The  pea¬ 
sants  bad  stript  the  dead  during  the 


night ;  more  than  six  hundred  naked 
bo^s  were  lying  on  the  ground,  most¬ 
ly  slain  with  sabre  wounds.  It  was 
long  before  they  could  find  Chamorin, 
lying  on  his  face  in  his  clotted  blood  ; 
as  soon  as  the  body  was  turned  up,  the 
French  captain  gave  a  sort  of  scream, 
sprung  off  his  horse,  threw  off  his  bra¬ 
zen  helmet,  and  kneeling  by  the  body, 
took  the  lifeless  hand,  and  kissed  it  re¬ 
peatedly  with  a  passionate  grief  wliich 
affected  ail  the  beholders. 

Marshal  Beresford  was  several  days 
before  he  could  complete  his  bridges 
over  the  Guadiana :  he  crost  it  on  the 
sixth  of  April.  Mortier,  meantime, 
bad  retired  toward  Llerena,  leaving 
a  competent  garrison  in  Badajoz  ;  and 
about  five  hundred  men  in  Oiiven9a, 
where  the  Spaniards  had  so  preposter¬ 
ously  sacrificed  thousands.  Beres¬ 
ford  left  General  Cole  to  reduce  this 
place,  while  he  advanced  to  drive  the 
enemy  out  of  Extremadura,  before  be 
shouldcommence  his  operations  against 
Badajoz,  and  also  to  afford  protection 
to  Ballesteros,  who  was  closely  pressed 
by  a  French  division  under  (^neral 
Marencin,  and  had  been  obliged  to  re¬ 
tire  from  Frexinal  succewively  upon 
Xeres  de  los  Caballeros  and  Salvatierra. 
The  enemy  lost  160  prisoners  in  an 
affair  of  cavalry  at  Los  Santos,  and 
then  retired  to  Guadancanal :  Maran- 
sin’s  corps  also  repassed  the  Sierra,  and 
Beresford,  then  returning  to  prepare 
for  the  siege  of  Badajoz,  met  Lord 
Wellington  at  Elvas.  Oliven^a  mean¬ 
time  had  fallen,  but  the  accidents  of 
war  were  still  in  favour  of  the  enemy ; 
the  bridge  which  Marshal  Beresford 
had  constructed  with  great  difficulty 
over  the  Guadiana  by  Juramenha  was 
carried  away  by  the  floods,  and  from 
the  same  cause  the  river  was  no  longer 
fordable  ;  the  operations  of  the  siege 
were  therefore  necessarily  delayed  uH 
the  bridge  could  be  re-constructed,  or 
till  the  waters  should  have  fallen ;  and 
during  the  delay.  Lord  Weilitigton 
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was  recalled  to  the  north  bj  tidings  the  little  river  Azava  were  attacked 
that  Massena,  having  recruited  and  re>  on  the  23d  of  April,  fifteen  days  only 
inforced  his  army,  was  beginning  to  after  the  last  of  the  enemy  had  effected 
act  upon  the  offensive.  their  retreat  into  Spam,*— with  such  ce- 

Masaena  had  been  able  to  maintain  lerity  are  the  operations  of  the  Frrnch 
himself  so  long  in  Portugal,  to  feel  conducted,  and  so  rapidly  do  they  sup- 
himself  in  safety  as  soon  as  he  got  out  ply  their  armies  with  equipments  and 
of  it,  to  rest  t^  remains  of  his  army,  reinforcements.  Upon  the  first  intcl* 
and  draw  reinforcements  from  Castille,  ligence  of  these  movements.  Lord  Wel- 
which  enabled  him  to  resume  offensive  lington  returned  to  the  expected  scene 
operations,  because  no  assistance  had  of  action.  His  army  was  cantoned 
been  derived  fron  the  active  and  hardy  along  the  Duas  Casas,  and  on  the  sour- 
population  of  Galicia.  D.  Nicolas  cesofthe  Azava,  two  mountain  streams 
Mahy  commanded  in  that  important  which  run  parallel  to  each  other,  and 
province ;  a  man  who,  by  every  species  fall  into  the  Agueda  ;  the  Hght  di- 
of  misconduct  and  of  insolent  oppres.  vision  was  at  Gallegos  and  Espeja.  At 
sion,  aggrieved  the  country,  while  he  day -break  on  the  2d  of  May,  the  main 
suffered  Massena's  depots  in  Old  Cas-  body  of  the  French  corps  crossed  the 
tille  and  Leon  to  be  protected  by  from  Agueda  at  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and  past 
five  to  six  thousand  men  dispersed  be-  the  Azava  that  evening,  our  troops 
tween  Burgos  and  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  falling  back  as  they  advanced,  because 
Massena  received  great  annoyance  from  the  enemy  was  very  superior  in  cavalry, 
D.  Julian  Sanchez,  and  other  Guerilla  and  our  horses,  from  hard  service  and 
parties,  but  none  from  the  nominal  army  wretched  fodder,  were  in  miserable 
m  Galicia ;  the  people  cried  out  against  condition.  The  light  division  and  the 
their  unworthy  commander,  who,  when  horse  fell  back  upon  the  little  village 
he  had  filled  the  prisons  with  his  own  of  Fuentes  d’Onoro,  on  the  Duas  Ca- 
countrymen,  seemed  to  think  no  other  sas  ;  the  1st,  3d,  and  7th  divisions  were 
operations  were  necessary ;  and  Mahy,  collected  there:  Major-General  Camp- 
in  consequence  of  their  complaints,  was  bell  with  the  6th  observed  the  bridge 
displaced.  But  though  his  misconduct  over  the  Duas  Pontes  at  Almeida,  and 
in  this  command  had  been  so  flagrant  Sir  W.  Erskine  with  the  5th  the  pas- 
as  to  occasion  a  strong  suspicion  that  sages  of  the  same  stream  at  Fort  Con- 
il  had  proceeded  from  something  worse  ception  and  Aldea  do  Bispo .  Brigadier- 
than  incapacity,  the  Spanish  govern-  General  Pack  meantime  with  his  bri- 
ment  continued  to  employ  him  with  a  gade,  and  the  queen’s  regiment  from 
blind  confidence  or  culpable  indulgence,  the  6th  division,  kept  the  blockade  of 
of  which,  before  the  close  of  the  year,  Almeida,  and  that  able  and  active  chief 
they  had  good  reason  to  repent.  D.  Julian  Sanchez,  ready  on  aU  occa- 

An  army  in  Galicia  would  have  pre-  sions  to  co-operate  with  the  allies  of 
vented  the’ invasion  of  Portugal,  or  ren- "  Spain,  occupied  Navedeaver  with  his 
dered  the  escape  of  the  invaders  impos-  party  of  horse  and  foot, — men  more 
sible ;  but  they  relied  upon  the  mis-  experienced  in  desultory  warfare  than 
government  of  this  populous  and  im-  in  regular  battles,  but  of  tried  courage 
portant  province,  and  received  no  an-  and  patriotism. 

noyance  whatever  from  that  quarter.  The  British  position  formed  a  line 
Massena  therefore,  having  collected  behind  the  brook  of  Onoro,  on  a  hill 
without  interruption  a  very  large  force  whose  left  was  supported  by  Fort  Con¬ 
st  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  made  preparations  ception,  and  on  that  side  was  difficult  of 
for  relieving  Almeida ;  our  picquets  on  access ;  the  right,  which  was  more  ac- 
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cessible,  was  at  Navedeaver,  and  the 
head>quartert  at  Villa  Fermosa.  A 
fine  line  of  battle  Massena  called  it ; 
but  he  thought  it  was  not  without  dan- 

ger  to  the  troops  that  held  it,  for  they 
ad  the  rocky  bed  of  the  Coa  behind 
them,  and  only  a  single  carriage  com¬ 
munication,  and  that  sufficiently  diffi¬ 
cult,  by  the  little  town  of  Gastello  Bom. 
This  communication,  therefore,  it  was 
his  plan  to  seize,  and  for  this  purpose, 
while  with  a  part  of  his  army  he  kept 
the  centre  of  the  allies  in  check,  he 
proceeded  in  force  against  their  right, 
and  attacked  Fuentes  d’Onoro,  which 
stands  partly  on  the  front  of  the  hill, 
and  is  hidden  by  the  nature  of  the 
ground.  They  began  the  attack  in  the 
afternoon  ;  Lord  Wellington  instantly 
comprehended  the  plans  of  his  anta¬ 
gonist,  and  reinforced  the  village  as  oc¬ 
casion  required  ;  the  enemy  had  at 
one  time  obtained  possession  of  part  of 
the  disputed  post ;  but  when  night 
put  a  stop  to  the  action,  they  had 
been  driven  out.  The  next  day,  Mas¬ 
sena  employed  himself  in  making  dis- 

Eositions  for  a  fresh  attack,  and  thought 
e  had  found  an  accessible  ground  be¬ 
tween  Navedeaver  and  P090  Velho, 
Lord  WeUington,  from  the  course  of 
his  reconnoisance,  divined  his  purpose, 
and  therefore  in  the  evening  moved 
the  7th  division  under  Major-General 
Houston  to  protect,  if  possible,  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  Duas  Casas  at  P090  Velho, 
where  the  French  intended  to  cross, 
in  the  hope  of  gaining  possession  of 
Fuentes  d'Onoro  in  that  airection,  and 
of  the  ground  behind  the  village. 

On  the  morning  of  the  fifth,  one  of 
the  enemy’s  corps  appeared  in  two  co¬ 
lumns  in  the  valley  of  the  Duas  Casas, 
Opposite  to  P090  Velho,  having  the 
whole  of  their  cavalry  on  the  left, 
Onder  General  Montbrun.  General 
Houston’s  advanced  guard  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  retire  with  some  loss,  but  in 
good  order  :  The  French  being  thus 
established  in  this  village,  their  cavalry 

3 


turned  the  right  of  the  7th  division, 
between  this  place,  and  Navedeaver, 
from  whence  D.  Julian  had  been  obli¬ 
ged  to  fall  back.  According  to  Masv 
sena’s  account.  General  Montbrun  now 
charged  our  cavalry  in  columns,  with 
the  greatest  success,  overthrew  twenty 
squadrons  of  them  successively,  and 
drove  them  more  than  a  les^ue  before 
him  :  but  we  know  from  Lord  Wel- 
ligton,  that  two  or  three  squadrons  of 
British  dragoons  met  the  charge  of 
Montbrun’s  advanced  guard,  drove 
them  back,  and  took  the  colonel  of  the 
13thchasseurs prisoner ;  that  their  main 
body  was  checked  and  compelled  to 
retire  by  the  fire  of  General  Hous- 
toun’s  division,  and  thatthecharge  was 
repulsed.  The  Chasseurs  Bntanni- 
ques,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Eus¬ 
tace,  and  a  detachment  of  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick’s  light  infantry,  distinguish¬ 
ed  themselves  on  this  occasion.  They 
were  on  the  flank  of  the  enemy,  some¬ 
what  concealed  by  a  rising  ground: 
Availing  themselvesof  this,  they  suffer¬ 
ed  the  main  body  of  the  cavalry  to 
come  in  a  line  with  their  front,  and 
then  rising  up,  threw  in  a  well-direct¬ 
ed  volley,  which  checked  them,  and 
compelled  them  to  retire. 

Lord  Wellington  had  occupied  P090 
Velho  and  the  adjoining  ground,  in 
hopes  of  maintaining  the  communica¬ 
tion  across  the  Coa  by  Sabugal,  as 
well  as  providing  for  the  blockade. 
These  objects  were  now  incompatible 
with  each  other ;  placing  therefore  the 
light  division  in  reserve,  in  the  rear  of 
the  left  of  the  1st,  he  ordered  the  7th 
to  cross  the  river  T uron,  and  take  post 
on  some  commanding  ground,  which 
protected  the  right  flank  and  rear  of 
the  1st,  covered  the  communication 
with  the  Coa,  and  prevented  that  of 
the  enemy  with  Almeida,  by  the  roads 
between  the  Coa  and  the  Turon.  The 
British  position  thus  extended  on  the 
high  ground  from  the  Turon  to  the 
Duas  Casas.  The  7th  division  on  the 
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left  of  the  Turon  covered  the  rear  of 
the  right,  which  was  formed  by  the  1  st 
division  in  two  lines.  Colonel  Ash* 
worth’s  brigade,  in  two  lines,  was  in 
the  centre,  and  the  third  division  in  two 
lines  on  the  left.  Don  Julian’s  infan* 
try  joined  the  7th  in  Freineda,  and  he 
and  his  cavalry  were  sent  to  interrupt 
the  enemy’s  communication  with  Ciu* 
dad  Rodriro.  Fuentes  d’Onoro  was 
in  front  (»  the  left.  Aninst  this 
place,  the  chief  efforts  of  the  French 
were  directed,  as  the  possession  of  it 
would  have  pven  them  the  advantage. 
It  was  many  times  won  and  lost  in  the 
course  of  the  day ;  but  the  enemy  were 
finally  driven  through  it  by  Colonel 
Mackinnon,  and  when  night  closed, 
four  hundred  of  their  dead  were  lying 
in  the  village,  and  our  men  held  the 
post.  In  his  official  dispatches,  Mas- 
sena  claimed  a  victoiy,  and  said  that, 
in  order  to  profit  by  the  advantage,  he 
intended  to  approach  Almeida ;  but 
he  had  gained  no  advantage  by  which 
to  profit.  Two  days  the  armies  remain* 
ed  in  their  positions,  the  French  not 
chusing  to  repeat  an  attempt,  in  which 
they  had  been  so  severely  handled,  and 
Lord  Wellington,  from  the  inferiority 
of  his  numbers,  and  the  wretched  state 
of  his  cavalry,  not  chusing  to  risk  a 
general  action.  On  the  night  of  the 
7th,  M^ssena  began  to  retire,  and  re* 
crossed  the  Agueda,  leaving  Almeida 
to  its  fate,  thus  failing  entirely  in  the 
object  for  which  the  movement  had 
been  undertaken  and  the  battle  fought. 
Our  loss  on  both  days  amounted  to 
1S78  killed  and  wounded,  and  S17 
prisoners.  That  of  the  French  was 
not  ascertained  ;  they  admitted  the 
loss  of  only  400;  we  estimated  it  at  as 
many  thousands  ;  that  it  must  have 
been  grater  than  ours  is  certain,  he* 
cause  the  action  was  well  fought,  and 
they  were  defeated  under  circumstan* 
CCS  in  which  courage  decided  the  event. 

Massena’s  general  orders,  which  he 
had  issued  at  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  before 


he  marched  upon  this  attempt  to  re* 
trieve  his  superiority,  were  found  up* 
on  some  of  the  dead.  They  were  in 
these  words :  **  Soldiers  of  the  army  of 
Portugal,  after  six  months  of  glorious 
and  tranquil  operations,  you  have  re> 
turned  to  the  first  scene  of  your  tri¬ 
umphs  ;  but  the  enemies  of  Napoleon 
the  Great  have  the  audacity  to  block¬ 
ade  a  fortress  which  they  durst  not 
previously  attempt  to  defend.  Sol¬ 
diers,  if  your  valour  then  intimidated 
their  columns,  will  it  not  now  punish 
them  for  their  temerity  f  Will  not  you 
bring  to  their  recollection,  that  you 
are  still  the  same  brave  men  who 
drove  them  to  their  trenches  at  Lis¬ 
bon  }  Some  regiments  of  cavalry,  and 
reinforcements  from  his  majesty’s 
guards,  conducted  by  the  marshal 
of  the  district,  assist  in  your  efforts 
and  your  duties.  Forget  not  that 
it  is  your  courage  whitm  must  main¬ 
tain  that  superiority  of  heroism  and  in¬ 
trepidity  which  forms  the  sul^ect  of 
the  admiration,  and  the  envy  of  other 
nations.  Through  you  the  honour 
of  the  French  armies  will  render  re¬ 
nowned  the  hitherto  unknown  banks 
of  the  Coa,  as  you  have  made  the  ri¬ 
vers  of  Italy  and  of  the  North  to  be 
for  ever  memorable.  Soldiers,  a  vic¬ 
tory  is  necessary,  in  order  to  procure 
you  that  repose  which  the  equipment 
and  administration  of  the  regiments  re¬ 
quire.  You  will  obtain  it ;  and  you 
will  prepare  yourselves  in  the  leisure 
that  will  result  from  it  to  march  to 
new  triumphs.” 

Defeated  in  the  field,  and  dissapoint- 
ed  in  his  hope  of  saving  Almeida, 
Massena  sent  orders  to  the  Governor 
General  Brenier  to  blow  up  the  works, 
and  retire  with  the  garrison  upon  Bar¬ 
ba  de  Puerco.  Brenier  having  pre¬ 
viously  received  instructions  from  Os¬ 
sicles  and  from  Berthier  to  prepare 
for  thus  evacuating  the  place,  should 
it  be  necessary,  had  made  140  cavities 
ready  to  be  charged  before  the  end  of 
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he  was  followed  and  fired  upon  by  Gene¬ 
ral  Pack’s  party,  and  by  a  part  of  the 
S6th  regiment,  the  whole  way  from 
Almeida  to  the  Agueda,  and  490  pri¬ 
soners  were  brought  in  ;  the  number  of 
killed  and  wounded  must  have  been 
pi^ortionably  great. 

The  English  and  their  general  did  full 
justice  to  the  abilities  wnth  which  Bre- 
nier  performed  his  difficult  attempt. 
Massena  made  use  of  it  to  colour  over 
his  late  defeat,  and  represented  the  eva¬ 
cuation  and  not  the  relief  of  Almeida  as 
the  object  for  which  the  battle  of  Puen¬ 
tes  d'Onoro  was  fought.  “  The  ope¬ 
ration,”  he  said,  which  had  put  the 
army  in  motion  was  thus  terminated.” 
Shortly  afterwards  he  returned  to 
France  with  Generals  Nev,  Junot, 
and  Loison,leavingbehind  them  names, 
which  will  long  be  execrated  in  Por- 
tugal,  and  which  will  for  ever  be  infa¬ 
mous.  Marmont,  who  in  the  Corsican’s 
peerage  is  called  Duke  of  Ragusa,  suc¬ 
ceeded  him  in  the  command. 

The  army,  which  still  called  itself 
the  Army  of  Portugal,  went  into  its 
cantonments  upon  the  Tormes  ;  and 
Lord  Wellington  set  out  for  the  south, 
summoned  by  intelligence  from  Marshal 
Beresford  that  Souk,  notwithstanding 
the  previous  rumogrs,  how  he  was  oc¬ 
cupied  in  fortifying  Seville,  and  prepa¬ 
ring  to  stand  on  the  defensive  in  An¬ 
dalusia,  was  advancing  into  Extrema¬ 
dura.  These  tidings  reached  Lord 
Wellington  on  the  night  of  the  15th ; 
he  set  out  on  the  following  morning, 
but  it  was  too  late,  for  on  that  day  the 
expected  battle  was  fought. 

When  the  British  commander  had 
been  recalled  from  Badajoz  to  secure 
the  recovery  of  Almeida,  Beresford, 
pursuant  to  his  instructions,  placed  his 
troops  at  Almendralejo,  Villa  Alva, 
Menda,  Montijo,andTalaveruela,  wait¬ 
ing  till  the  Guadiana  should  fall  suffi¬ 
ciently  for  him  to  re-establish  the  bridge. 
The  French  under  Latour  Maubourg, 
when  they  had  been  forced  to  retire 


from  Llerena,  fell  back  to  Guadalca¬ 
nal  ;  it  was  deemed  of  considerable  im¬ 
portance  to  push  them  as  far  off  as  pos¬ 
sible  during  the  intended  siege,  and  a 
combined  movement  of  Colonel  Col- 
borne,  Ballasteros,  and  the  Condc 
de  Penne  Villamur,  who  commanded 
the  cavalry  of  the  Spanish  army  in  Ex¬ 
tremadura,  to  which  Castanos  had  now 
been  appointed,  made  Latour  Mau¬ 
bourg  retire  to  Constantino.  This 
service  having  been  successfully  per¬ 
formed,  the  investment  of  Badajoz  wac 
commenced  on  the  4th  of  May ;  the 
heavy  artillery  was  brought  from  El- 
vas,  and  placed  in  the  batteries,  and 
the  siege  was  prosecuted  with  vigour 
on  both  sides,  till  on  the  night  of  the 
12th,  Marshal  Beresford  received  in¬ 
telligence  that  Souk  with  15,000  men 
had  left  Seville  on  the  10th,  with  the 
avowed  intention  of  coming  to  Bada¬ 
joz,  and  that  Latour  Maubourg  had 
returned  upon  Guadalcanal  and  Llere¬ 
na,  and  forced  Penne  Villamur  to  retirCv 
This  intelligence  came  from  the'  Rc- 

fent,  Genem  Blake,  who  had  left  Ca*. 

iz  to  take  advantage  of  the  succesc 
of  the  allies  in  Portugal.  As  this  ge¬ 
neral  had  come  down  to  Fregenal,  and 
Ballasteros  from  Monasterio  had  push* 
ed  his  advances  within  a  league  of  Sc* 
ville,  Marshal  Beresford  thought  it 
possible  that  Souk’s  movements  might 
merely  be  intended  to  make  them  re¬ 
tire,  and  leave  him  undisturbed  }  but 
fresh  dispatches  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  from  various  quarters  made  it 
beyond  all  doubt  that  the  French  ge¬ 
neral  was  rapidly  advancing,  and  all 
that  had  been  done  towards  the  siera 
of  Badmoz  was  now  to  be  undone,  m 
it  was  thought  better  to  meet  and  give 
him  battle  with  all  the  force  that  conld 
be  collected,  Spanish,  Portugueze,  and 
British,  than,  by  looking  at  two  ol^edtc 
at  once,  to  risk  the  loss  of  both. 

The  labour  of  eight  precious  dayft 
therefore  was  demolished,  the  g^us  ta¬ 
ken  from  the  batteries,  and  carried 
12 
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back  to  blow  up  the  stores  which  had  tie,  for  which  we  must  prepare  oar« 
neariy  been  completed.  In  this,  as  selves.” 

in  everything  where  his  exertions  could  Our  cavalry,  with  that  of  Castanos, 

extend,  the  Portugueze  governor  of  under  the  Conde  de  Penne  Villamur, 
Alentejo,  General  Leite,  afforded  falling  back  as  the  enemy  advanced, 
every  possible  assistance  by  his  zealous  was  Joined  at  Santa  Martha  by  Gene* 
and  indefatigable  activity  ;  General  ral  Blake's  cavalry.  The  British  and 
Cole's  division,  and  about  2000  Spa*  Portugueze  infantiy,  except  the  divi* 
niards,  were  left  to  cover  the  removal,  sion  which  was  left  to  cover  the  re* 
Beresfbrd,  meantime,  met  General  moval  of  the  stores  to  Elvas,  occupied 
Blake  and  Castanos  at  Valverde  on  the  a  position  in  front  of  Valverde  ;  but 
l^th,  and  they  agreed  to  give  the  ene-  as  this,  though  stronger  than  any  which 
my  battle.  Any  possible  jealousy  could  be  taken  up  elsewhere  in  this 
which  might  have  arisen  concerning  part  of  a  wide  and  open  country, 
the  command  had  been  obviated  by  a  would  have  left  Badajoz  entirely  open, 
previous  arrangement  between  Gene*  Beresford  determined  to  take  up  such 
ral  Castanos  and  Lord  Wellington,  as  he  could  get  directly  between  the 
cqually^  honourable  to  the  liberality  city  and  the  enemy.  He  therefore 
and  wisdom  of  both.  Lord  Welling-  assembled  his  force  on  the  15th  at  the 
ton,  in  a  written  memorial  concerning  village  of  Albuhera,  where  the  roads 
the  operations  which  ought  to  be  pur-  '  meet  which  lead  to  Badajoz  and  to 
sued  in  Extremadura,  had' proposed  Jurumenha  by  Valverde  and  Olivenza. 
that  whenever  different  corps  of  the  A  little  above  the  village  a  brook  call- 
allied  armies  should  be  united  to  give  ed  Eerdia  falls  into  the  little  river 
battle  to  the  enemy,  the  general  who  Albuhera,  one  of  the  tributary  streams 
was  possessed  of  the  highest  military  of  the  Guadiana ;  between  these  rivu- 
rank,  and  of  the  longest  standing,  lets,  and  beyond  them,  is  one  of  the 
should  take  the  command  of  the  whole,  open  and  scattered  woods  of  evergreen 
This  would  have  given  the  command  oak  which  are  common  in  this  part  of 
to  Castanos ;  but  he,  with  that  wise  and  the  country.  There  is  a  bridge  over  the 
disinterested  spirit  which  always  dis-  Albuhera  in  front  of  the  village.  The 
tinguished  him,  proposed,  as  a  more  village  had  been  so  completely  destroy- 
equitable  arrangement,  that  the  gene*  ed  by  the  enemy,  that  there  was  not 
ral  who  had  the  ^atest  force  under  a  single  inhabitant  in  it,  nor  one  house 
his  orders  should  have  the  chief  com*  with  a  roof  standing.  The  cavalry 
mand,  and  that  the  others  should  be  having  been  forced  in  the  morning  to 
consi^red  as  auxiliaries.  Lord  Wei-  retire  from  Santa  Martha,  joined  here, 
lington  perfectly  approved  of  the  al*  and  in  the  afternoon  the  enemy  appear* 
teration.  It  was  my  duty,”  said  he,  ed.  General  Blake's  corps  making  a 
**  in  a  point  so  delicate  as  that  of  the  forced  march,  joined  in  the  night ; 
allied  troops  acting  in  concert,  to  sub*  General  Cole  with  his  division,  and 
mit  a  proposition  so  reasonable  in  itself  the  Spanish  brigade  under  D.  Carlos 
as  to  obtain  universal  assent;  but  it  D’Espana*  not  till  the  following  mom* 
was  becoming  the  manly  understand-  ing.  The  15th  had  been  a  day  of 
ing,  candour,  and  knowledge  of  exist-  heavy  rain,  and  both  these  divisions, 
ing  circumstances  which  ^aracterise  from  forced  marches,  and  the  latter 
your  excellenc,  to  make  an  alteration  from  its  excessive  fatigue  in  dismantling 
in  it,  substituting  another  proposal  the  works  before  Badajoz,  were  not 
better  calculated  to  please  those  of  the  in  the  best  state  for  action, 
allies  who  have  most  to  lose  in  the  bat*  The  whole  face  of  this  country  is 
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passable  every  where  for  horse  and 
foot;  Betesford  formed  his  army  in  two 
fines  nearly  parallel  to  the  Albuhera, 
and  on  the  ndge  of  the  gradual  ascent 
from  its  banks,  coverii^  the  roads  to 
Badajoz  and  V  alverdc ;  General  B1  Ae’ s 
corps  was  on  the  right  in  two  lines  ; 
its  left  on  the  Valverde  road  joined  the 
right  of  M^or>General  Stewart’s  divi¬ 
sion,  the  left  of  which  reached  the  Ba¬ 
dajoz  road,  and  there  Major-General 
Hamilton’s  division  closed  the  left  of 
the  line.  General  Cole’s  division,  with 
one  brigade  of  General  Hamilton’s, 
formed  the  second  line.  The  allied 
force  consisted  of  8000  British,  7000 
Portugueze,  and  10,000  Spaniards ; 
hardly  two  thousand  of  these  were  ca¬ 
valry.  Soult  had  drawn  troops  from 
the  armies  of  Victor  and  Sebastian!, 
and  left  Seville  with  16,000  men  ;  La- 
tour  Maubourg  joined  him  with  five 
or  six  thousand ;  but  he  had  a  very 
superior  cavalry,  not  less  than  4000, 
and  his  artillery  also  was  superior.  He 
had  the  greater  advantage  of  com¬ 
manding  troops  who  were  all  in  the 
highest  possible  state  of  discipline, 
and  whom  long  habits  had  formed  into 
one  army,  of  whatever  nation  the  troops 
were  composed,  whereas  the  alliedforce 
consisted  of  the  troops  of  three  differ¬ 
ent  nations  ;  the  Portugueze  indeed 
"disciplined  by  British  officers,  but 
one  third  of  the  army  not  understand¬ 
ing,  or  understanding  imperfectly,  the 
language  of  the  other  two. 

Soult  did  not  know  that 
May  16.  Blake  had  joined  during  the 
night,  and  thought  to  an- 
ticipate  the  junction  by  attacking  the 
right  of  the  allies,  thus  throwing  nim- 
aelf  upon  their  line  of  communication, 
whenthepossessionof  the  rising  ground 
Vrould  decide  the  battle.  At  eight 
in  the  morning  his  troops  were  obser¬ 
ved  in  motion  ;  his  cavalry  crossed  the 
Ferdia,  and  formed  under  cover  of  the 
Vrood  in  the  fork  between  the  two 
liTulets.  A  strong  force  of  cavalry. 


with  two  heavy  columns  of  infantry, 
then  marched  out  of  the  wood,  point¬ 
ing  toward  the  front  of  the  allied  posi¬ 
tion,  as  if  to  attack  the  village  and 
bridge  of  Albuhera  ;  while,  .at  the 
same  time,  under  protection  of  that 
superior  cavalry  which  in  such  a  coun- 
try  gave  them  command  of  the  field, 
their  infantry  filed  over  the  river  be¬ 
yond  the  right  of  the  allies.  Their  in¬ 
tention  to  turn  the  allies  by  that  fiank, 
and  cut  them  off  from  Vuverde,  was 
now  apparent;  upon  which  Marshal 
Beresford  ordered  General  Cole’s  divi¬ 
sion  to  form  an  oblique  line  to  the  rear 
of  the  right,  with  his  own  right  thrown 
back,  and  requested  Blake  to  form  part 
of  his  first  line  and  all  his  second  to 
that  front. 

While  the  French  General  Godinot 
made  a  false  attack  upon  Albuhera, 
Soult,  with  the  rest  of  the  army,  bore 
on  the  right  wing  of  the  allies.  The 
attack  began  at  nine  o’clock ;  a  heavy 
storm  of  rain  came  on  about  the  same 
time,  as  favourable  to  the  French,  who 
had  formed  their  plan,  and  consequent¬ 
ly  arranged  their  movements,  as  it  was 
disadvantageous  for  the  allies,  whose 
measures  were  to  be  adapted  to  meet 
those  of  the  enemy.  After  a  strong 
and  gallant  resistance,  the  Spaniards 
were  forced  from  the  heights,  and  the 
enemy  set  up  a  shout  of  triumph  which 
was  heard  from  one  end  of  the  line  to 
the  other;  their  exultation  was  not 
without  good  cause,  for  the  heights 
which  they  had  gained  raked  and  en¬ 
tirely  commanded  the  whole  position. 
The  Spaniards  to  a  man  displayed  the 
utmost  courage  ;  but  their  want  of  dis¬ 
cipline  was  folt,  and  the  danger  of 
throwing  them  into  confulion  when¬ 
ever  change  of  position  was  necessary ; 
a  great  error  therefore  was  committed 
in  giving  them  that  precise  station  up¬ 
on  which  the  fate  of  the  whole  army 
depended.  They  rallied  at  the  bottom 
of  the  hill,  turned  upon  the  enemy,  and 
withstood  them,  while  Lieutenant-Co- 
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lonel  Colbourne  brought  up  the  right 
brij^eof  General  Stewart’s  division,  to 
endeavour  to  retake  the  ground  which 
had  been  lost.  Finding  that  they  could 
not  shake  the  enemy’s  column  by  their 
fire,  they  proceeded  to  attack  it  with 
the  bayonet ;  but  while  in  the  act  of 
charging,  they  were  themselves  sud¬ 
denly  turned  and  attacked  in  the  rear 
by  a  body  of  Polish  lancers :  these  men 
carrv  long  lances  with  a  red  flag  sus¬ 
pended  at  the  end,  which,  while  it  is 
to  carried  by  the  rider  as  to  prevent  his 
own  horse  from  seeing  any  other  object, 
frightens  those  horses  who  are  exposed 
to  them.  Never  was  any  charge  more 
unexpected,  or  more  destructive  ;  the 
rain,  which  thickened  the  whole  atmos¬ 
phere,  partly  concealed  them  ;  and  those 
of  the  brigade  who  saw  them  approach¬ 
ing,  mistook  them  for  Spanish  cavalry, 
and  therefore  did  not  fire.  A  tremen¬ 
dous  slaughter  was  made  upon  the 
troops  who  were  thus  surprised  ;  and 
the  loss  would  have  been  still  greater, 
if  these  Poles,  instead  of  pursuing  their 
advantage,  had  not  ^ven  way  to  their 
ferocious  nature,  and  ridden  about  the 
field  to  spear  the  wounded.  The  three 
regiments  of  Colonel  Colboume’s  bri- 
gpiide  lost  their  colours  at  this  time  ; 
those  of  the  Buffs  were  recovered,  after 
signal  heroism  had  been  displayed  in 
their  defence.  Ensigpi  Thomas,  who 
bore  one  of  the  flags,  was  surrounded, 
and  asked  to  give  them  up.  Not  but 
with  my  life !  was  his  answer,  and  his 
life  was  the  instant  forfeit ;  but  the 
standard  thus  taken  was  recovered,  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  defended 
will  not  be  forgotten  when^it  is  borne 
again  to  battle.  Ensign  Walsh,  who 
carried  the  other  colour,  had  the  staff 
broken  in  his  hand  by  a  cannon  ball, 
and  fell  at  the  same  moment,  being  se¬ 
verely  wounded  ;  but,  more  anxious 
about  his  precious  charge  than  himself, 
be  separated  the  flag  from  the  shatter¬ 
ed  staff,  and  secured  it  in  his  bosom* 


from  whence  he  produced  it  when  his 
wounds  were  dressed  after  the  battle. 

The  3 1  St  regiment,  being  the  left 
of  the  brigade,  was  the  only  one  which 
escaped  this  charge,  and  it  kept  its 
ground  under  Major  L’Estrange.  The 
fate  of  the  day  was  at  this  time  worse 
than  doubtful,  and  nothing  but  the  most 
determined  and  devoted  courage  saved 
the  allies  from  a  defeat,  of  which  the 
consequences  would  have  been  even 
more  deplorable  than  the  immediate 
slaughter.  The  third  brigade  under 
Major  General  Houghton,  and  Gene¬ 
ral  Cole’s  division,  advanced  to  recover 
the  lost  heights,  their  officers  declaring 
that  they  would  win  the  field  or  die. 
Houghton  and  Sir  William  Myers  fell, 
each  leading  on  his  brigade.  The  fu- 
zileers  brigade,  and  the  Loyal  Lusita- 
nian  legion,  3000  when  they  advanced 
to  the  charge,  could  not  muster  one 
thousand  when  they  had  gained  the  ri¬ 
sing  ground, — for  they  did  gain  it  after 
all  this  carnage ;  20(X)  men,  and  60 
officers,  including  every  lieutenant-co¬ 
lonel,  and  field  officer,  were  either  kill¬ 
ed  or  wounded.  But  the  enemy  in 
their  turn  suffered  greater  slaughter 
when  they  were  forced  down  into  the 
low  ground  toward  the  river ;  our  mus¬ 
ketry  and  shrapnells  then  mowed  them 
down.  Soult’s  great  superiority  of  ca¬ 
valry  enabled  him  effectually  to  cover 
his  retreat,  and  the  allies  therefore  con¬ 
tented  themselves  with  driving  him 
across  the  Albuheia.  The  attack  up¬ 
on  the  village  was  continued  somewhat 
longer ;  but  the  enemy  were  never  able 
to  make  any  impression  there.  They 
retired  to  the  ground  which  they  had 
occupied  before  the  action,  and  on  the 
night  of  the  17th  commenced  their  re¬ 
treat  toward  Andalusia. 

This  was  one  of  the  most  murderous 
battles  of  modem  times.  The  British 
loss  consisted  of  nearly 900  killed,  2732 
wounded,  54Ai  missing;  the  Portu- 
gueze,  of  whom  only  a  small  part  were 
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brought  into  actioDyloat  about  400 ;  the 
Spaniards  about  1000.  The  French 
left  2000  dead  on  the  field  ;  about  1000 
were  made  prisoners ;  Generals  Werle 
and  Pepin  were  killed.  '  Soult,  in  his 
officialdispatch}  declared,  that  his  whole 
loss  amounted  only  to  2800  men ;  but 
a  letter  from  General  Gazan  to  Soult 
was  intercepted,  wherein  he  stated  that 
he  had  more  than  4000  wounded  under 
his  charge.  The  heat,  he  said,  would 
prove  very  injurious  to  them,  especially 
as  there  were  only  five  surgeons  to  at¬ 
tend  them,  and  many  had  died  upon 
the  road.  This  letter  was  written 
three  days  after  the  action,  and  as  the 
bad  cases  die  in  numbers  in  the  course 
of  the  few  first  days,  and  the  naortality 
must  have  been  greatly  increased  by 
want  of  rest,  of  accommodation,  and 
of  surgical  aid,  it  was  inferred,  upon 
sufficient  grounds,  that  the  total  loss  of 
the  enemy  could  have  been  little  less 
than  9000  men.  Soult  is  said  to  have 
acknowledged  to  our  officers  who  were 
made  prisoners,  that,  in  the  whole  course 
of  his  long  service,  he  had  never  before 
seen  so  desperate  and  bloody  a  conflict. 
He  is  said  also  to  have  told  one  of  the 
officers  that  he  intended  to  exchange 
all  his  prisoners  on  the  following  morn¬ 
ing,  and  that  therefore  they  had  better 
not  attempt  to  escape.  This  artifice, 
for  such  it  was,  prevented  many  from 
rejoining  their  victorious  brethren  while 
the  two  armies  were  near  each  other : 
many,  however,  escaped  during  the 
two  first  days,  and  so  many  afterwards, 
that  few  ultimately  remained  in  his 
hands.  About  3(M  were  put  into  a 
convent  which  had  been  converted  in¬ 
to  a  prison  :  they  undermined  the  waU, 
and  escaped  with  their  officers  at  their 
head.  The  peasantry  guided  them,  and 
supplied  them  with  food  on  their  way, 
and  they  rejoined  the  army  in  a  body 
on  the  thirteenth  day  after  the  battle. 

The  official  dispatch  of  the  French 
general  was,  as  usual,  falsified  for  the 
public.  Soult  there  asserted  that,  ha* 


ving  gained  the  height,  he  was  surprised 
to  see  so  great  a  number  of  troops,  and 
that  he  then  fir>>t  learnt  from  a  priscmer 
how  Blake  with  9000  Spaniards  had 
effected  a  junction  during  the  night. 
This  discovery  made  him  resolve  not 
to  pursue  his  victory,  but  content  him¬ 
self  with  keeping  the  position  which 
had  been  taken  from  the  enemy,  and 
that  position  he  retained,  the  enemy, 
after  the  carnage  which  was  made 
among  them  by  Latour  Maubourg 
and  the  Polish  lancers,  not  having 
dared  to  attack  him  again.  The  dis¬ 
patch,  however,  like  other  falsehoods 
of  the  same  kind,  carried  with  it  its 
own  confutation  ;  for  it  stated  that 
th^  allies  made  no  prisoners  except  two 
or  three  hundred  wounded,  who  were 
left  on  the  field ;  but  the  same  dis¬ 
patch  said,  that  the  French  kept  the 
field  for  two  days,  retaining  the  posi¬ 
tion  they  had  won, — howthen  could  the 
wounded  who  were  left  upon  the  field 
have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  allies  i 
In  reality,  if  Soult  could  have  re¬ 
tained  the  heights,  the  allied  army  must 
not  only  have  been  defeated  but  de¬ 
stroyed  :  his  superiority  in  cavalry, 
which  proved  his  protection  in  retreat, 
would  havealmost  ensured  their  destruc¬ 
tion — in  a  country  where  cavalry  could 
act  to  such  ad  vantage, — where  they  had 
an  unfordable  river  in  the  rear,  and  the 
garrison  of  Badajoz  ready  to  sally  upon 
them  in  aid  of  their  victorious  country¬ 
men.  When  defeat  would  have  drawn  af¬ 
ter  it  such  consequences,  a  battle  ought 
not  to  have  been  risked  ;  especially  as, 
in  order  to  fight  the  battle,  it  was  ne¬ 
cessary  to  raise  the  siege  of  Badajoz. 
To  have  continued  that  siege  without 
interruption  was  an  object  for  which, 
perhaps,  a  battle  ought  to  have  been 
hazarded,  if  there  had  been  force  suffi¬ 
cient  ;  but  as  this  could  not  be  done,  ^ 
Soult’s  object  was  in  a  great  degree 
accomplished  before  the  action  com¬ 
menced,  and  a  barren  and  dearly-pur¬ 
chased  victory  was  the  only  reward  of 
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the  imminent  danger  to  which  the  al¬ 
lies  had  been  exposed.  The  French 
had  expected  so  surely  to  out-number 
the  allies,  Inot  calculating  upon  the  ra¬ 
pidity  witn  which  the  Spanish  troops 
effected  their  junction  )  and  consequent¬ 
ly  to  overpower  them,  that  Philippon, 
the  governor  of  Badajoz,  had  prepared  a 
house  for  Soult’s  reception,  and  given 
orders  for  an  illumination. 

Few  battles  have  ever  given  the  con¬ 
tending  powers  so  high  an  opinion  of 
«ach  other.  The  French  are  said  to 
have  exhibited  the  highest  possible 
state  of  discipline  on  that  day :  nothing 
could  be  more  perfect  than  they  were 
in  all  their  movements ;  no  general 
could  have  wished  for  more  excellent 
instruments,  and  no  soldiers  were  ever 
directed  by  more  consummate  skill. 
This  was  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  the  incomparable  bravery  of  their 
opponents.  The  chief  loss  fell  upon 
the  Buffs  and  the  57th.  The  first  of 
these  regiments  went  into  action  with 
24  officers  and  750  rank  and  file ; — 
there  only  remained  five  officers  and 
thirty -four  men  to  draw  rations  on  the 
following  day.  Within  the  little  space 
where  the  stress  of  the  battle  lay,  not 
less  than  7000  men  were  found  lying 
on  the  ground,  and  the  rain  which  ran 
from  these  heights  literally  reddened 
the  rivulets  with  blood.  Our  dead  lay 
in  ranks  as  they  had  fought,  and  every 
wound  was  in  the  front.  A  captain  of 
the  57th,  who  was  severely  wounded, 
directed  his  men  tolay  him  on  the  ground 
at  the  head  of  his  company,  and  thus 
Continued  to  give  his  orders.  Marshal 
Beresford  saved  his  life  by  his  dexterity 
iuid  personal  strength  :  as  he  was  en¬ 
couraging  his  troops  after  the  charge 
6f  the  Polish  lancers,  one  of  these  men 
attacked  him  ;  avoiding  the  thrust, 
'he  seized  the  man  by  the  throat,  and 
threw  him  off  his  horse ;  the  lancer 
recovered  from  his  fall  to  aim  a  second 
thrust  at  him,  but  at  the  very  moment 
was  shot  by  one  of  the  genersd’s  order¬ 


lies.  Colonel  Sir  William  Myers, 
leading  on  that  brigade,  winch  reco¬ 
vered  the  fortune  of  the  field,  exclaim¬ 
ed  it  would  be  a  glorious  day  for  the 
fuzileers.  In  ascending  the  ground 
his  horse  was  wounded  ;  another  was 
brought,  which  he  had  hardly  mount¬ 
ed,  when  a  ball  struck  him  under  the 
hip,  and  papt  upward  obliquely  through 
the  intestines.  He  did  not  fall,  and 
attempted  to  proceed  ;  but  this  was 
impossible,  and  when  he  was  carried 
off  the  field,  he  seemed  to  forget  his 
own  sufferings  in  his  pride  at  beholding 
the  conduct  of  his  brave  companions. 
A  heavy  rain  was  falling,  there  was  no 
shelter  near,  and  Valverde,  where  it 
was  thought  proper  to  convey  him, 
was  ten  miles  distant.  He  would  ra¬ 
ther  have  had  a  tent  erected  over  him  ; 
but  his  servants,  hoping  that  he  might 
recover,  insisted  upon  removing  him  to 
a  place  where  a  bed  might  be  procu¬ 
red.  The  body  of  General  Houghton 
was  borne  past  him,  on  a  mule,  to  be 
interred  at  Elvas.  Upon  seeing  it.  Sir 
William  desired,  that  if  he  should  die 
they  would  bury  him  on  the  spot.  He 
lived,  however,  to  reach  Valverde,  and 
till  the  following  dav.  When  his  dis¬ 
solution  drew  near,  he  desired  that  his 
ring  might  be  taken  to  his  sister,  and 
that  she  might  be  told  he  had  died 
like  a  soldier.  Six  of  his  own  men 
bore  him  to  the  grave,  and  laid  him 
under  an  olive-tree  near  V  alverde.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  a  monument  will 
be  placed  there  to  mark  the  spot. 

Blake,  Castanos,  Mendizabal,  Bal- 
lasteros,  Zayas,  and  Carlos  d’  Espana, 
were  all  in  the  field,  and  all  distinguish¬ 
ed  themselves.  Blake  and  Castanos 
had  each  an  arm  grazed,  but  not  hurt; 
Espana  was  run  through  the  hand  by 
a  lance.  Ballasteros  is  said  to  have 
encouraged  his  men  by  taking  the  uni¬ 
form  of  a  French  general  from  the 
ground,  and  holding  it  up,  exclainfing 
^at  Soult  was  killed.  In  the  heat  of 
the  action,  when  the  issue  of  the  battle 
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appeared  most  hopeless,  many  of  the 
Spaniards  were  heard  exclaiming  to 
each  other,  What  will  the  Concito 
aay  ^-.•thus  stimulating  themselves  to 
new  exertion  by  remembering  the  ho¬ 
nour  or  dishonour  which  a  free  press 
would  bestow,  according  to  their  de¬ 
serts.  Of  three  stand  of  colours  which 
were  taken  from  the  enemy,  one  was 
presented  to  the  cortes.  Sr.  Del 
Monte  moved,  that  it  should  be  depo¬ 
sited  in  some  church  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin-Mother  the  patroness  of  the 
Spains  i  but  Sr.  Garcia  Herreros  ob¬ 
served,  that  the  hall  in  which  they  met 
would,  after  the  dissolution  of  the  cor¬ 
tes,  again  be  used  as  a  church,  and  it 
was  therefore  decreed  that  the  colours 
should  remain  there.  It  was  propo¬ 
sed  also,  that  a  pillar  should  be  erect¬ 
ed  in  the  plains  of  Albuhera,  and  that 
as  the  little  town  of  that  name  had 
been  entirely  destroyed,  it  should  be 
rebuilt  by  the  nation,  and  exempted 
from  all  rates  and  taxes  for  ten  years. 

The  main  body  of  the  French  retired 
upon  Llerena,  having  their  rear-guard 
at  Usagre,  where,  in  a  very  gallant  affair 
of  cavury,  about  150  of  their  horse 
were  killed,  wounded,  and  taken,  with¬ 
out  loss  on  our  part,  though  they  had 
above  three  thousand  men  in  the  field, 
and  the  allies  not  more  than  half  that 
number.  By  this  time  the  Sd  and  7th 
divisions  arrived  from  the  frontier  of 
Beira,  and  Lord  Wellington  invested 
Badajoz on  the  25th,  andbroke  ground 
four  days  afterwards.  But  our  army 
had  no  experience  in  this  branch  of 
war ;  nor  was  there  even  a  corps  of  sap¬ 
pers  and  miners  attached  to  it,  so  that 
all  those  preliminary '  operations,  to 
which  men  may  be  trained  at  home  at 
leisure  and  in  perfect  safety,  were  here 
to  be  learnt  under  the  fire  of  an  enemy, 
who  was  as  perfect  in  all  the  arts  of 
defence  as  we  were  deficient  in  those 
of  attack.  On  the  part  of  the  besieged, 
courage  and  the  high  sense  of  duty 
^1  supply  all  deficiences  of  science 
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and  outworks,— -this  had  been  proved 
at  Zaragoza  and  Gerona : — ^but  it  ia 
one  thing  to  assail  stone  walls,  and  an¬ 
other  to  defend  them, — and  the  braver 
the  assailants,  the  greater  and  the  more 
lamentable  must  their  loss,  if  the 
necessary  skill  be  wanting.  Lord  Wel¬ 
lington  also  was  ill  supplied  with  artil¬ 
lery  ;  he  trusted  to  a  rortugueze  train 
from  Elvas,  and  it  was  found  insuffi¬ 
cient.  On  the  6th  of  June,  a  breach 
had  been  made  in  Fort  St  Christoval  % 
it  was  assaulted  in  the  night,  and  when 
our  troops  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the 
breach  under  a  very  heavy  fire  of  mus- 
quctry  and  hand  grenades  from  the 
out-works,  and  of  shot  and  shells  from 
the  town,  they  found  that  the  enemy 
had  cleared  the  rubbish  from  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  scarp, — and  that  even  an 
escalade  was  impracticable.  On  the 
9th  the  attempt  was  renewed,  and  the 
same  errors  were  repeated,  and  a  stiQ 
heavier  loss  was  sustained.  In  the  first 
about  150  men  were  lost,  in  the  second 
above  SOO. 

The  next  morning  an  intercepted 
letter  from  Soult  to  Marmont  was 
brought  to  the  British  general,  dated 
the  5th,  and  saying  that  he  was  ready 
to  begin  his  march,  effect  a  junction, 
and  complete  the  object  of  their  wishes. 
“  If  they  lost  no  time,”  he  said,  they 
should  reach  the  scene  of  action  before 
the  English  reinforcements  arrived,  and 
Badajoz  would  be  saved.'^  By  other 
communications.  Lord  Wellington 
knew  that  Drouet’s  corps  had  march¬ 
ed  from  Toledo,  and  would  probably 
join  Marshal  Soult  that  very  day,  and 
that  Marmont  might  be  expected  at 
Merida  in  a  few  days  :  for  this  gene¬ 
ral,  after  having  patroled  on  the  6th 
unto  Fuentes  d’Onoro  and  Navedea- 
ver,  as  a  reconnoisance,  and  to  cover  the 
march  of  a  convoy  to  Ciudad  Rodrigo^ 
began  his  march  the  next  day  to  the 
south,  by  way  of  the  Puerto  de  Banos 
and  Placencia,  crossing  the  Tagus  at 
Almaraz,  an  important  point,  where  the 
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French  had  re-established  the  bridge, 
and  covered  it  by  strong  batteries.  In 
consequence  of  these  movements,  Lord 
Wellington  raised  the  siege  of  Bada- 
}oz,  hoping,  however,  still  to  maintain 
the  blockade,  and  advanced  to  Albu- 
hera  on  the  13th.  The  enemy,  how¬ 
ever,  had  now  collected  all  their  troops 
from  the  two  Castilles,  except  a  small 
rrison  at  Madrid,  all  the  remains  of 
assena’s  army,  and  all  their  force 
from  Andalusia,  except  what  was  suf- 
ficieot  for  Sebastian!  and  Victor,  to 
keep  up  a  show  of  inactive  strength  in 
positions  where  long  experience  had 
shown  that  no  vigorous  attack  would  be 
made  upon  them.  Thus  they  brought 
together  a  greater  force  than  the  ames 
could  oppose  to  them  ;  and  though 
Lord  Wellington  was  not  so  inferior 
in  numbers  as  to  have  felt  any  fear,  or 
even  doubt,  concerning  the  issue  of  a 
battle,  the  relative  resources  of  the  al¬ 
lies  in  men,  as  those  resources  were 
then  managed,  were  not  such  that  they 
could  afford  to  win  a  second  battle  of 
Albuhera.  The  blockade  therefore 
was  raised,  and  the  allies  recrossed  the 
Guadiana,  taking  up  a  line  within  the 
Portugueze  frontier. 

Somt  expressed  his  regret  that  a  ge. 
neral  action  had  not  been  brought  on. 
He  magnified  the  merit  of  the  defence 
of  Badajox,  saying,  that  it  would  be' 
cited  in  military  history  as  one  of 
the  most  memorable  exploits  of  its 
kind ;  and  he  magnified  the  import¬ 
ance  of  the  junction  of  the  two  armies 
on  the  Guadiana,  calling  it  one  of  the 
most  marked  events  of  the  war  in  Spain. 
This  general  had  a  more  than  common 
interest  in  blazoning  forth  a  success 
which,  though  certainly  in  itself  of 
considerable  importance,  was  by  no 
means  such  as  be  represented  it.  But  it 
covered  over  his  late  defeat.  **  Thus,” 
said  be,  “  the  signal  victory  which  was 
gained  at  Albuhera  has  been  ascertain¬ 
ed  in  favour  of  the  imperial  army  :  the 
main  object  which  I  had  in  view  was 


then  accomplished, — that  of  making  a 
diversion  in  favour  of  Badajoz,  and 
enabling  that  fortress  to  prolong  its 
resistance.  It  is  now  evident  that  the 
battle  of  Albuhera  gained  us  at  least 
twenty  days,  during  which  we  were 
enabled  to  make  arrangements  for  bring, 
ing  up  new  reinforcements,  and  the  ar¬ 
my  of  Portugal  was  able  to  take  part 
in  the  operations :  thus  the  second  ob¬ 
ject  which  I  had  in  view  in  making  my 
first  movement  has  been  also  accom¬ 
plished,  and  the  troops  which  fought 
at  Albuhera  have  not  ceased  a  single 
day  to  act  upon  the  offensive  against 
the  enemy.”  Beyond  all  doubt  Mar¬ 
shal  Soult  is  one  of  the  ablest  generals 
of  his  age  ;  his  operations  at  this  time 
were  ultimately  successful,  but  lus  ear¬ 
nestness  to  prove  that  he  had  gained  a 
victory  at  Albuhera,  only  shows  how 
deeply  he  felt  the  defeat. 

The  French  government  were  high¬ 
ly  elated  with  an  advantage  which  came 
so  seasonably  after  the  various  disgraces 
which  the  French  arms  had  suffered  in 
the  peninsula.  «  The  English,”  said 
they,  ”  are  again  to  learn,  and  by  a 
mighty  thunderbolt,  (the  raising  of  the 
siege  of  Badajoz  is  a  presage  of  it) 
that  they  cannot  with  impunity  leave 
the  elennent  of  which  they  have  usurp¬ 
ed  the  empire.”  The  English,  how¬ 
ever,  had  long  been  accustomed  to  hear 
of  these  thunderbolts,  and  to  defy  the 
more  tangible  weapons  of  the  enemy. 
Souk  said  in  his  ofi^ial  account,  **  that 
they  appeared  to  have  given  up  Spain 
entirely,  and  to  be  concentrating  them¬ 
selves  for  the  defence  of  Lisbon  t  they 
felt  their  inability  to  support  the  con¬ 
test,  and  every  thing,”  he  added,  “  in¬ 
duced  him  to  think  that  when  the  ar¬ 
my  of  reserve  should  have  arrived  upon 
Almeida,  they  would  feel  the  impossi¬ 
bility  even  of  maintaining  themselves 
at  Lisbon.”  This  army,  he  said,  had 
been  announced  to  him.  While  the 
enemjr  threw  out  these  boastful  anti¬ 
cipations,  Lord  Wellington  remained 
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in  his  position,  watching  their  move¬ 
ments,  and  perfectly  certain  that  thev 
could  not  long  subsist  the  force  which 
they  had  brought  together.  His  line 
extended  from  Arronches  to  Jurumen* 
ha,  the  advanced  guard  being  at  Cam- 
po  Mayor  ;  the  French  were  upon  the 
Guadiana  from  Merida  to  Badajoz. 

Before  the  allies  retreated  across  the 
Guadiana,  a  plan  was  arranged  between 
General  Blake  and  Lord  Wellington, 
that  the  former  should  make  a  move¬ 
ment  into  the  county  of  Niebla,  dis¬ 
tract  the  enemy’s  attention  by  threat¬ 
ening  their  rear,  and  take  advantage  of 
whatever  favourable  opportunity  this 
concentration  of  the  French  forces 
might  give  him.  Accordingly  the 
Spaniards  set  out  on  the'  18th  from 
Jurumenha,  and  on  the  22d  reached 
Mertola, — the  distance  is  about  110 
miles, — but  it  was  a  most  exhausting 
march  in  the  midst  of  summer,  through 
a  dry  country,  for  troops  nearly  half 
of  whom  were  barefoot,  and  whose 
commissariat  was  in  the  most  deplora¬ 
ble  state.  The  provisions  were  never 
sufficient  for  full  rations  to  be  given ; 
it  is  said  that  the  Spaniards  supported 
fatigue  and  hunger  with  their  charac¬ 
teristic  patience  ;  but  men  will  not 
continue  to  undergo  such  privations 
without  a  strong  hope  that  some  ade¬ 
quate  success  will  recompense  them, 
and  Blake  had  unhappily  acquired 
the  character  of  being  an  unfortunate 
leader. 

From  Mertola,  he  embarked  his  ar¬ 
tillery  for  Ayamonte.  The  horse  swam 
the  Guadiana,  the  men  crost  it  by  a 
temporary  bridge  of  boats,  and  after 
resting  two  days  to  refresh  the  troops, 
he  marched  against  Nie- 
June  SO.  bla.  Niebla  is  an  old  town, 
which  was  fallen  to  such  de¬ 
cay,  that  its  population  at  this  time 
did  not  exceed  an  hundred  persons ; 
its  walls,  however,  were  less  dilapida¬ 
ted  than  its  houses,  and  the  French 
had  repaired  its  castle  so  as  to  render 


it  a  post  of  respectable  strength,  from 
whence  they  domineered  over  the  sur¬ 
rounding  country.  Blake  probably 
found  it  stronger  than  he  expected ; 
he  attempted  an  escalade  in  the  night 
with  ladders,  which  were  not  only  too 
short,  but  too  few,  for  the  success  of 
the  enterprize  ;  consequently  the  at¬ 
tempt  failed,  though  the  garrison  did 
not  consist  of  more  than  3^  men.  He 
remained  three  days  before  the  place, 
which  gave  the  French  governor  of 
Seville  time  to  take  the  field  against 
him,  and  make  some  prisoners  before 
his  army  could  reach  the  mouth  of  the 
Guadiana,  and  re-embark  for  Cadiz. 
Great  numbers  of  his  men  deserted 
during  this  ill-conducted  expedition. 
It  is  certain  that  Blake  possessed  con¬ 
siderable  talents,  but  the  good  which 
those  talents  might  have  produced, 
when  he  was  called  to  the  regency, 
was  in  great  measure  frustrated  by  his 
jealousy  of  the  English.  At  Albuhe- 
ra  he  seemed  to  have  overcome  thia 
unworthy  feeling,  but  it  returned  up¬ 
on  him,  and  Lord  Wellington  remark¬ 
ed  in  his  public  dispatches,  that  nei¬ 
ther  General  Castanos  nor  himself  had 
received  any  intelligence  from  him  since 
he  began  his  march  from  Jurumenha. 

This  movement,  therefore,  which 
might  have  so  considerably  annoyed  the 
enemy,  and  of  which  such  expectations 
had  been  raised,  that  it  was  at  one  time 
reported  and  believed  that  Blake  had 
actually  entered  Seville,  ended  only 
in  the  diminution  of  the  army,  and  of 
the  general’s  reputation.  Lord  Wel¬ 
lington,  however,  had  taken  his  mea¬ 
sures  too  wisely  to  suffer  any  other 
evil  than  that  of  disappointed  hope 
from  this  failure.  He  knew  that  the 
enemy  could  not  possibly  long  con¬ 
tinue  to  subsist  their  forces  when  thus 
concentrated,  and,  as  he  expected,  they 
broke  up  from  the  Guadiana  about 
the  middle  of  July,  having  fortified  the 
old  castles  of  Medellin  andTruxillo  to 
strengthen  their  hold  upon  Extrema- 
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dura.  Soult  returned  to  Seville,  and  cantoned  them  in  Lower  Beira,  where 
Mannont,  re>croMing  the  T agus  at  he  remained,  waiting  till  time  and  op. 
Almaraz,  went  again  to  hia  command  portunity  should  oner  for  striking  a 
in  the  North.  Lord  Wellington  then  blow. 
inoTed  hU  whole  army  to  the  left|  and 
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CHAP.  XI. 

Expedition  from  Cadiz  under  General  Lapena.  Battle  of  Barrota.  Vari¬ 
ance  betvxen  the  Spanish  and  British  Generals,  and  consequent  Failure  of 
the  Expedition.  Death  of  the  Duke  de  Alburquerque. 

Albuhera  was  not  the  only  field  up*  with  improving  his  estates,  and  with 
on  which  brave  blood  was  sacrificed  in  literature  :  after  eighteen  years  of  hap- 
unprofitable  though  glorious  atchieve*  piness  his  wife  died  on  the  w^  to  the 
ments.  When  Soult  marched  against  south  of  France,  and  Mr  Graham, 
Badajoz,  hoping  to  co-operate  with  seeking  for  relief  in  change  of  place 
Massena  in  the  conquest  of  Portugal,  and  in  active  occupations,  joined  Lord 
he  made  such  large  drafts  from  the  ar-  Hood  as  a  volunteer  when  Toulon  was 
my  before  Cadiz,  for  the  purpose  of  taken  possession  of  in  1793.  Here  he 
encreasing  his  own,  that  it  was  thought  distinguished  himself  greatly  by  hie 
possible,  by  a  well-concerted  attack,  exertions  and  intrepidity,  and  on  hia 
to  raise  the  blockade.  The  plan  was,  return  to  England  obtained  permission 
that  an  expedition  should  sail  from  Ca-  to  raise  a  regiment,  but  not  without 
diz,  and  force  a  landing  between  Cape  great  difficulty  and  express  discourage- 
Trafalgar  and  Cape  ^  Plata,  or  at  ment  from  the  commander-in-chief. 
Tarifa,  or  at  Algeciras.  The  Spa-  He  was  at  Mantua  with  Wurmser  in 
nish  forces  at  St  Roques  were  then  to  1796,  and  escaped  captivity  by  cutting 
join,  and  a  combined  attack  to  be  made  his  way  through  the  besiegers  in  a 
upon  the  rear  of  the  enemy’s  line  ;  night  sortie ;  and  he  bore  a  distinguish- 
wnile,  in  the  mean  time,  an  attempt  ed  part  at  Malta  when  Sir  Alexander 
should  be  made  from  the  Isle  of  Leon  Ball,  under  circumstances  the  most 
to  open  a  communication  with  them,  painful,  and  with  means  the  most  in- 
D.  Manuel  de  Lapena  was  appointed  adequate,  by  his  wisdom  and  perseve- 
to  the  command.  He  had  command-  ranee  recovered  that  island  from  the 
ed  the  wreck  of  the  Central  Army  du-  enemy.  Nevertheless  the  time  of  life 
ring  the  latter  part  of  its  memorable  at  which  he  had  entered  the  army,  and 
retreat,  under  circumstances  in  which  the  manner,  operated  as  a  bar  to  his  pro- 
no  military  skill  could  be  displayed,  motion;  and  he  would  probably  never 
but  in  which  his  patriotism  and  mode-  have  risen  in  rank  if  General  Moore 
ration  had  been  fully  proved.  •  Lieu-  had  not  experienced  great  assistance 
tenant-General  Graham,  who  com-  from  him  in  his  retreat,  and  at  the  bat- 
manded  the  British  troops  at  Cadiz,  tie  of  Coruna,  and  sent  home  so  strong 
consented  to  act  under  him.  This  of-  a  recommendation  that  it  could  not  be 
ficer  was  now  in  his  sixty-first  year,  neglected. 

The  former  part  of  his  life  he  had  past  The  expedition,  though  upon  no 
in  all  the  enjoyments  of  domestic  com-  very  extensive  scale,  was  yet  a  great 
fort,  amusing  himself  with  rural  sports,  exertion  for  a  government  so  poor  ia 
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means  as  the  regency,  so  feeble,  and 
with  all  its  branches  so  miserably  dis¬ 
organized.  The  bustle  in  the  roads 
was  visible  from  the  enemy’s  lines,  as 
well  as  from  the  city ;  in  Cadiz  the 
highest  hopes  were  excited, 'and  Marshal 
Victor  felt  no  little  degree  of  alarm. 
He  thought,  and  with  good  reason, 
that  when  Soult  had  so  considerably 
weakened  the  blockading  force,  he 
abould  at  least  have  placed  Sebastiani’s 
army  at  his  disposal,  in  case  of  need : 
this  had  not  been  done,  and  Mar* 
ehal  Victor,  seeing  the  naval  prepara¬ 
tions,  sent  to  Sebastiani,  entreating  him 
to  manoeuvre  so  as  to  alarm  the  allies 
upon  their  landing,  and  to  endanger 
them ;  but  his  entreaties  were  of  no 
effect,  and  Victor  afterwards  complain¬ 
ed  in  his  public  dispatches,  that  this 
corps,  though  numerous,  in  good  con¬ 
dition,  and  at  leisure  (for  it  was  not 
seriously  employed )  had  not  given  the 
least  assistance  to  him. 

During  the  latter  days  of  January 
and  great  part  of  the  following  month, 
heavy  rains  delayed  the  expedition,  and 
rendered  all  the  roads  impracticable  by 
which  the  allies  could  have  approached 
the  enemy.  On  the  20th  of  February, 
the  troops  were  all  embarked,  waiting 
a  favourable  opportunity  to  proceed 
into  the  Straits  :  General  Graham  had 
about  4<XX)  men,  British  and  Portu- 
gucze,  the  Spaniards  were  7000.  The 
British  got  to  sea  the  next  day,  and 
not  being  able  to  effect  a  landing  near 
Cape  Trafalgar,  nor  at  Tarifa,  disem¬ 
barked  at  Algwiras,  from  whence  they 
marched  to  Tarifa.  The  roads  be¬ 
tween  the  two  towns  were  impassable 
forcarriages,  and  therefore  the  artillery, 
provisions,  and  stores,  were  conveyed 
in  boats,  by  the  indefatigable  exertions 
of  the  seamen,  against  every  disadvant¬ 
age  of  wind  and  weather.  The  Spa¬ 
nish  transports  were  thrice  driven  back, 
but  reached  Tarifa  on  the  evening  of 
the  27th,  and  the  next  day  they  be- 
gan  their  march  to  the  Puerto  de  Fa- 


cinas,  a  pass  in  that  chain  of  mountains 
which,  bounding  the  plain  of  Gibraltar 
on  the  west,  runs  to  the  sea  from  the 
Sierras  of  Ronda.  To  this  point  the 
road  had  been  practicable  for  carriages, 
some  days  labour  having  been  thus  em¬ 
ployed  ;  From  thence  it  descends  to 
those  spacious  plainswhich  extend  from 
the  skirts  of  the  chain  to  Medina  Sido- 
nia,  Chiclana,  and  the  river  Santi  Petri : 
the  roads  below  were  in  a  dreadful  state, 
the  country  being  marshy,  intersected 
withalabyrinthof itreams:  oneofwhicb, 
the  Barbate,  which  receives  the  waters 
of  the  Lake  of  Janda,  is  a  considerable 
river.  At  Veger,  which  is  about  half 
way  between  'Tarifa  and  the  Isle  of 
Leon,  the  French  had  three  companies 
of  infantry  and  180  horse.  They  had 
also  a  small  fort  with  two  pieces  of 
cannon  at  Casas  Viejas,  on  the  road  to 
Medina.  These  points  it  was  hoped 
to  surprise,  and  the  troops  therefore 
encamped  on  the  side  of  the  mountain, 
taking  every  precaution  to  conceal 
their  movements  from  the  enemy. 

Lapena,  when  the  troops  commen¬ 
ced  their  march,  addressed  a  proclama¬ 
tion  to  them,  which  at  once  disclosed 
the  extent  of  his  object,  and  the  con¬ 
fidence  with  which  he  expected  to  re¬ 
alize  it.  “  Soldiers  of  the  fourth  ar¬ 
my,”  said  he,  “  the  moment  for  which 
you  have  a  whole  year  been  longing  is 
at  length  arrived  :  A  second  time  An¬ 
dalusia  is  about  to  owe  to  you  her  li¬ 
berty,  and  the  laurels  of  Mengibar  and 
Baylen  will  revive  upon  your  brows. 
You  have  to  combat  in  sight  of  the 
whole  nation  assembled  in  its  cortes ; 
the  government  will  see  your  deeds ; 
the  inhabitants  of  Cadiz,  who  have 
made  •o’many  sacrifices  for  you,  will 
be  eye-witnesses  of  your  heroism ;  they 
will  lift  up  their  voices  in  blessings  and 
in  acclamations  of  praise,  which  you 
will  hear  amid  the  roar  of  musketry 
and  cannon.  Let  us  go  then  to  con¬ 
quer  :  my  cares  are  directed  to  this 
end ;  implicit  obedience,  firmness,  and 
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discipline,  must  conduct  you  to  it :  if 
these  are  wanting,  in  vain  will  you  seek 
for  fortune.  Woe  to  him  who  forgets 
or  abandons  them :  he  shall  die  with* 
out  remission.  The  gold,  whose  weight 
,  makes  cowards  of  those  who  have  plun* 
<dered  it  from  us,  the  bounties  which 
a  genero'us  government  will  bestow, 
and  the  endless  blessings  of  those  who 
will  call  you  their  deliverers, — ^behold 
in  these  your  reward !”  At  Facinas 
the  operations  were  to  commence  ; 
here,  therefore,  the  order  of  march  was 
arranged,  and  the  troops  formed  into 
three  divisions,  the  van  being  under 
General  D.  Jose  Lardizabal,  the  cen¬ 
tre  under  Camp  Marshal  the  Prince  of 
Anglona,  and  the  reserve  under  Gene- 
nl  Graham. 

At  night'fall  on  the  first  of  March, 
a  detachment  under  Colonel  D.  Jose 
Aymerich  with  two  four-pounders,  be¬ 
gan  its  march  to  surprise  Veger.  A 
squadron  accompanied  it  under  the 
first  adjutant  of  the  stafi*,  Major-Gene- 
ral  Wall,  as  far  as  the  Fountain  del 
Hierro,  where  these  two  parties  sepa¬ 
rated,  Aymerich  taking  the  direct 
line  for  Veger,  Wall  going  to  the 
right  across  the  lake  of  Janda  and  the 
river  Barbate,  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of 
the  enemy  by  the  roads  to  Medina  and 
Chiclana.  It  was  hardly  probable  that 
he  should  succeed  in  tms  attempt,  for 
the  way  was  not  only  circuitous  and 
full  of  difficulties,  but  there  was  also 
another  road,  that  of  Conil,  by  which 
they  might  make  their  retreat,  and 
which  lay  so  wide  of  the  others,  that 
it  could  not  be  occupied :  W all’s  move¬ 
ment,  however,  covered  Aymerich's, 
and  facilitated  his  operations.  The 
Barbate  is  navigable  as  far  as  Veger 
Bridge,  where  it  touches  the  foot  of 
the  high  hill  upon  which  Veger  stands. 
At  this  bridge  Aymerich  arrived  in 
the  morning ;  it  was  fortified,  and  the 
French,  under  every  advantage  of  si* 
tuation,  was  preparing  to  defend  it, 
when  Wall’s  cavury  appeared  on  the 
Pot.  IT.  PAST  1. 


Other  ude  ;  upon  this  they  retired 
by  the  Conil  road  fast  enough  to  se¬ 
cure  their  retreat.  Three  of  their 
gun-boats  and  three  pieces  of  cannon 
were  taken  here ;  the  enemy  suffered 
no  other  loss,  but  the  chief  object  in 
view  was  accomplished,  for  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  this  post  secured  the  flank  of 
the  allies. 

Meantime  the  main  body  advanced 
'against  Casas  Viejas  :  the  distance  was 
only  twelve  miles,  and  Lapena  suppo- 
sed,  from  the  information  of  his  guioes, 
that  he  should  arrive  some  hours  be¬ 
fore  day  break.  But  there  were  so 
many  streams  to  cross,  and  so  many 
intervening  marshes,  that  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  hard  labour  of  the  pioneer^ 
and  the  utmost  exertions  of  the  artil¬ 
lery  officers,  these  twelve  miles  were  a 
journey  of  twelve  painful  hours,  so 
that  he  did  not  arrive  in  time  to  recon¬ 
noitre  the  fort  before  it  was  broad  day. 
The  enemy  having  fired  a  few  shotf 
took  post  upon  a  hill  behind  the  fort, 
on  the  Medina  road.  The  German 
hussars  in  the  British  service,  and  the 
^anish  carbineers  under  General 
Whittingham,  were  ordered  to  wheel 
round  upon  the  enemy’s  right,  to  sur¬ 
round  them  in  th'at  direction,  while 
Baron  Carondelet,  with  another  squa¬ 
dron  of  cavalry,  forded  the  Barbate, 
and  crossing  a  flooded  marsh,  where 
the  water  was  up  to  their  saddle-girtha, 
advanced  to  charge  them.  Two  bat¬ 
talions  of  infantry,  the  one  Spanish,  the 
other  English,  crossed  at  the  same  time 
to  support  him.  The  enemy  present¬ 
ly  gave  way,  leaving  about  50^  killed 
and- wound^,  33  prisoners,  two  pieces 
of  cannon,  and  all  their  stores. 

The  troops  from  St  Roques  joined 
this  day,  marching  by  way  of  Las  Ca¬ 
sas  de  Castano,  and  leaving  a  small  de¬ 
tachment  in  Alcala  de  los  Gazules. 
This  division,  consisting  of  1600  men, 
was  added  to  the  centre,  whose  force 
now  amounted  to  6000,  that  of  the  van¬ 
guard  was  2100,  that  of  thereatfilfXV 
r 
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4300  being  British  and  Portugueze, 
the  rest  Spaniards.  The  cavalry  were 
in  a  separate  body  under  Whitting- 
ham.  The  whole  force  when  thus 
united  consisted  of  11,200  foot,  800 
borsip.  Marshal  Victor,  in  his  official 
account,' affirmed,' as  positively  as  false¬ 
ly,  that  there  were  22,000  men,  among 
.whom  were  at  least  800Q  of  the  best 
English  troops, — thus,  according  to 
the  system  of  his  government,  doubling 
the  number  of  his  opponents.  They 
had  24  pieces  of  cannon.  Lapena's 
plan  was  now  tQ  march  by  Veger,  up¬ 
on  the  Santi  Petri,  and  attack  the  en¬ 
trenchments  there  which  formed  the 
leR  of  the  enemy’s  lines.  Thus  the 
pass  of  the  river  would  be  laid  open, 
and  a  communication  established  with 
the  Isle’ of  Leon,  from  whence  the  ar¬ 
my  would  receive  provisions,  which  it 
now  began  to  want,  and  would  be  re¬ 
inforced  with  artillery,  fdot,  and  horse : 
thus  too  they  might  combine  their  ope¬ 
rations  with  those  which  would  be 
made  from  the  Spanish  line  of  defence, 
and  from  the  bay,  in  such  manner,  that 
while  the  success  appeared  almost  cer¬ 
tain,  the  risk  even  in  case  of  defeat 
would  be  avoided,  which  must  be  incur¬ 
red  upon  any  other  plan  from  the  nature 
of  the  ground  and  the  want  of  stores. 
There  must  surely  have  been  some 
gross  improvidence  when  so  small  a 
force  on  thd  fourth  day  of  its  march 
should  begin  to  feel  this  want,  having 
a  direct  communication  with  the  sea. 
Victor  did  not  suspect  that  any  diffi¬ 
culties  upon  this  head  could  influence 
the  movements  of  the  allies,  and  he 
seems  to  have  expected  that  his  posi¬ 
tion  would  be  attacked  in  a  more  vital 
part.  He  reinforced  with  a  battaliqn 
of  voltigeurs.  General  Cassagne,  wl^o 
occupied  Minina  Sidonia  with  three 
battalions  and  a  regin^ent  of  chasseurs, 
and  he  took  a  position  himself  with 
ten  battalions  at  the  Cortjo  de  Guerra, 
the  intermediate  point  between  Medina 
and  Chiclana,  from  whence  he  could 


bear  upon  the  allies  in  case  they  should 
advance  upon  either.  General  Lapena, 
however,  had  no  thought  of  moving 
upon  Medina  t  it  was  strong  hy  na¬ 
ture,”  he  said,  “  fortified  with  seven 
pieces  of  cannon,  besides  some  in  it^* 
castle,  and  distant  only  two  leagues 
from  the  Cortiio.” 

Camp  Marshal  D.  Jose  de  Zayas, 
who  commanded  in  the  Isle  of  Leon, 
meantime  had  well  performed  his  part 
of  the  concerted  operations.  He  push¬ 
ed  a  body  of  troops  over  the  Santi  Pe¬ 
tri,  near  the  coast,  qn  the  first,  threw 
a  pontoon  bridge  across,  and  formed  a 
tete-du.pqnt  the  foRiwing  evening. 
The  French  General  Villatte  was  im- 
mediately  ordered  to  attack  this  point 
during  the  night,  9nd,  in  the  customary 
phrase  of  French  insolence,  to  drive 
the  Spaniards  into  the  sea.  About 
midnight  the  enemy  made  their  attack 
with  three  regiments,  and  by  dint  of 
their  superior  numbers,  forced  their 
way  into  the  works  at  various  points. 
Zayas  speedily  reinforced  the  post  and 
drove  them  out  with  the  haybnet :  it 
was  wholly  an  affair  of  the  bayonet, 
for  the  troops  were  too  much  inter¬ 
mingled  to  permit  of  firing.  Some  of 
the  French  had  reached  the  middle  of 
the  bridge,  others  crost  it,  probably  as 
the  best  means  of  saving  themselvri 
when  they  found  that  they  had  pushed 
on  too  far  ;  they  fe}l  in  with  the  Spa¬ 
niards,  who  were  hastening  to  assist 
their  comrades,  and  in  this  manner  ef¬ 
fected  their  escape.' 

Having  failed  in  this  attempt,  Vic¬ 
tor  marched  towards  Chiclana,  and  or¬ 
dered  Cassagne  to  join  him  from  the 
Cortijo,  rightly  concludir^  that  La¬ 
pena  meant  to  attack  the  Fren<  h  lines 
at  Santi  Petri,  which,  should  he  suc¬ 
ceed,  would  enable  him  to  receive  re¬ 
inforcements  from  the  Isle,  and  then 
he  would  inarch  upon  Chiclana.  The 
Spanish  general  thought  td  deceive 
him  into  a  belief  that  the  attack  would 
be  made  by  Medina,'  and  for  this  pur- 
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pose  left  a  party  at  Casas  Viejas  to 
mount  guard,  and  keep  up  fires,  as  if 
the  whole  force  was  there,  while  on 
the  third  they  proceeded  to  Veger. 
An  excess  of  caution  seems  to  have 
been  JLapena’s  failing  ;  lest  the  enemy 
fr^  Medina,  which  was  about  ten 
muw  from  the  beaten  road,  should 
think  of  attacking  him  upon  his  march, 
he  chose  a  tee-road  on  the  left  of  the 
Barbate,  unfrequented,  because  there 
was  the  lake  of  Janda  to  be  crossed  on 
the  way  by  a  narrow  ford,  SUO  paces 
in  length,  and  nearly  breast  deep.  On 
the  evening  of  the  4th,  they  advanced 
from  Veger,  by  way  of  Conil,  towards 
Santi  Petri.  This  place  Lapena  ho¬ 
ped  to  reach  by  day-break  ;  but  upon 
Entering  a  wood  about  ten  miles  from 
the  village,  and  about  as  much  in  ex¬ 
tent,  his  advanced  guard  was  suddenly 
attacked  by  some  cavalry  who  sallied 
from  the  cover.  The  enemy  was  re¬ 
pelled,  but  the  column  halted  while  the 
wood  was  explored,  and  this,  with  the 
doubt  and  hesitation  of  the  guides, 
heightened  by  the  fears  and  flings 
which  night  excited,  and  the  local  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  a  country  where  carria¬ 
ges  seldom  or  never  past,  caused  a  de¬ 
lay  of  two  hours,  so  that  they  did  not 
t  out  of  the  wood  till  it  was  broad 
y  ;  and  the  hope  which  Lapena  had 
with  little  reason  indulged,  of  surpri¬ 
sing  his  vigilant  enemy,  was  destroyed. 
The  three  divisions  therefore  advanced 
in  as  many  columns  ;  their  movements 
could  not  possibly  be  concealed  ;  the 
enemy  did  not  appear  to  molest  them, 
but  an  officer  of  the  French  staff  was 
seen  singly  reconnoitring  them.  The 
operation  was  to  commence  from  a 
height  called  the  Cabeza  del  Puerco  : 
they  halted  here  to  refresh  themselves, 
and  Lapena  harangued  the  van  which 
was  destined  to  make  the  attack. 

The  lines  which  were  to  be  attack¬ 
ed  formed  the  left  of  the  French  works. 
They  were  supported  by  the  sea  on 
•ne  side,  on  the  other  by  the  channel 


of  Alcomocal,  'and  the  fortified  mill 
of  Almansa.  Villatte  had  about  4000 
men  to  defend  this  position,  but  his 
force  had  been  considerably  weakened 
in  his  unsuccessful  attempt  upon  the 
tete-du-pont.  He  had,  however, 
very  considerable  advantage  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  broken  ground,  a  thick 
wood  through  which  the  assailant  must 
advance,  and  the  perfect  knowledge, 
which,  in  the  course  of  twelvemonths* 
undisturbed  possession,  he  had  acqui¬ 
red  of  every  path  and  every  inequality 
of  surface.  This  wood  so  covered  the 
enemy,  that  only  four  of  their  batta¬ 
lions  in  the  first  line  were  visible  ;  they 
had  their  right  supported  by  the  Torre 
Bermeja,  and  three  guns  in  their  centre. 
Lardizabal,  reinforced  by  part  of  the 
second  division,  advanced  to  attack 
them  :  the  remainder  of  the  troops 
held  a  position  upon  the  Cabeza  del 
Puerco,  or  hill  of  Barrosa,  the  cavalry 
being  in  advance  upon  the  right. 

Villatte  anticipated  their  movements, 
and  fell  upon  both  flanks  of  Lardiza- 
bal’s  advance  at  the  same  time ;  at  first 
he  had  the  advantage, — ^but  the  regi¬ 
ment  of  Murcia,  under  its  Colonel  £>. 
Juan  Maria  Munoz,  checked  hk  pro. 

rs,  Lardizabal  with  a  battalion  of 
Canaries  attacked  his  right,  and 
the  Spanish  guards,  and  the  reg^iment 
of  Africa  under  Brigadier  D.  Ray- 
mundo  Ferrer,  and  Colonel  D.  Tomas 
Retortillo,  charged  with  the  bayonet. 
The  enemy  were  routed,  and  the  com¬ 
munication  with  the  Isle  of  Leon  was 
thus  opened  by  this  well-conducted  and 
successful  attack.  Two  battalions  of 
the  French  escaped  and  carried  off  their 
field-pieces,  the  nature  of  the  ground 
saving  them.  Lapena’s  first  object 
was  thus  accomplished,  and  in  order 
to  maintain  the  important  position  that 
he  had  gained,  which  had  in  its  front 
a  thick  pine  forest,  extending  to  Chi- 
clana,  and  which  he  apprehended  the 
enemy  would  use  their  utmost  efforts 
to  recover,  he  directed,  in  concert  with 
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Genenl  Graham,  that^  the  Britiih 
troops  should  move  down  from  Bar- 
rosa  towards  the  Torre  de  Bermeja, 
leaving  some  Spanish  regiments  under 
Brigadier  Begines  upon  the  heights. 
The  position  which  it  was  intended  to 
occupy  is  formed  by  a  narrow  woody 
ridge,  the  right  on  the  sea  cliff,  the 
left  falling  down  to  the  creek  of  Al* 
mansa,  on  the  edge  of  a  marsh.  From 
the  position  of  Barrosa  to  that  of  Ber. 
meja,  the  communication  is  easy  along 
a  Mrd  sandy  beach  upon  the  west. 
General  Graham’s  division  had  halted 
on  the  eastern  slope,  his  road  therefore 
lay  through  the  wood,  and  having  sent 
cavalry  patroles  toward  Chiclana,  who 
•aw  nothing  of  the  enemy,  he  began 
his  march  about  noon. 

General  Lacy,  the  chief  of  the  Spa* 
nish  staff,  was  sent  forward  by  Lape* 
na  to  maintain  the  heights  of  Berme- 
ja ;  here  it  was  that  the  danger  was 
apprehended ;  and  the  firing  had  re* 
commenced  in  that  direction.  The  na* 
ture  of  the  ground  was  such,  that  what 
was  passing  at  Barrosa  could  not  be 
seen  at  Bermeja ;  perhaps  there  was 
a  deficiency  in  those  arrangements,  by 
which,  in  a  well-organized  army,  in* 
formation  of  what  is  passing  in  one 
part  is  rapidly  conveyed  to  another, 
and  there  was  certainly  the  want  of  a 

food  intelligence  between  General  Gra* 
am  and  the  Spanish  commander  under 
whom  he  had  consented  to  act.  The 
British  troops  had  proceeded  about 
half  way,  and  were  in  the  middle  of 
the  wood,  when  they  were  informed 
that  the  enemy  was  appearing  in  force 
upon  the  plain,  and  advancing  towards 
the  heights  of  Barrosa.  That  position 
General  Graham  considered  as  the  key 
of  that  of  Santi  Petri,  and  immediate¬ 
ly  countermarched  in  order  to  support 
the  troops  who  had  been  left  for  its 
defence. 

The  heights  of  Barrosa  extend  to 
the  shore  on  one  side,  and  slope  down 
to  the  plain  on  the  other  towards  a 


lake  called  the  Laguna  del  Puerco  t 
the  ridge  itself  was  called  Cabeza  dd 
Puerco  by  the  Spaniards,  but  it  will 
retain  the  better  name  which  was  this 
day  acquired  for  it.  Victor  with  8000 
men  advanced  against  this  point.  The 
troops  which  had  been  left  there  were 
the  regiments  of  Sigueaza  and  CaAa* 
bria,  a  battalion  of  Ciudad  Real,  an¬ 
other  of  the  Walloon  gurds,  and  a 
battalion  of  the  ELing's  German  legion. 
Ignorant  of  Graham’s  movements,  and 
knowing  themselves  unable  to  maintain 
the  post  against  such  very  superior 
numbers,  they  thought  it  best  to  form 
a  junction  wi^  the  British,  whose  rear 
they  should  by  this  means  cover,  and 
be  themselves  covered  on  the  way  by 
the  pine  forest  through  which  they 
were  to  pass.  Accordingly  they  made 
this  movement  with  penect  coolness, 
and  in  perfect  order.  General  Whit* 
tingham  covering  one  flank,  Brigadier 
D.  Juan  de  la  Cruz  Mourgeon  the 
other;  for  on  both  sides  the  enemy 
endeavoured  to  envelope  them. 

Graham,  meantime,  was  marching 
rapidly  back,  but  at  a  distance  from 
the  shore ;  whereas  these  troops  kept 
near  it,  apparently  to  lessen  »e  dan¬ 
ger  of  being  turned  on  that  side  by 
the  enemy’s  light  infantry.  In  such 
intricate  and  difficult  circumstances  it 
was  impossible  to  preserve  order  in  the 
columns  ;  and  before  the  troops  were 
quite  disentangled  from  the  wood,  they 
saw  that  the  detachment  which  they 
were  hastening  to  support  had  left  the 
heights ;  that  the  left  wing  of  the 
French  were  rapidly  ascending  there, 
and  their  right  sto^  upon  the  plain, 
on  the  edge  of  the  wood  within  cannon 
shot.  General  Graham’s  object  in 
countermarching  had  been  to  support 
the  troops  in  maintaining  the  heights ; 
“  but  a  retreat,”  he  says,  in  the  face 
of  such  an  enemy  (already  within  reach 
of  the  easy  communication  by  the  sea 
beach)  must  have  involved  toe  whole 
allied  army  in  all  the  danger  of  being 
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attacked  during  the  uniToidable  con¬ 
fusion  of  the  afferent  corps  arriving 
on  the  narrow  ridge  of  Bermeja  near¬ 
ly  at  the  same  time.”  Trusting,  there¬ 
fore)  to  the  courage  of  his  men,  and 
regi^less  of  the  numbers  and  portion 
oT the  enemy,  he  resolved  immediately 
to  attack  them. 

Marshal  Victor  commanded  the 
French  ;  General  Ruffin,  whose  name 
was  well  known  in  the  historv  of  this 
wicked  war,  commanded  the  left  i^n 
the  hill.  General  Leval  the  right.  Gra¬ 
ham  formed  his  troops  as  rapidly  as  the 
circumstances  required  ;  there  was  no 
time  to  restore  order  in  his  columns, 
which  had  unavoidably  been  broken  in 
marching  through  the  wood.  The  bri- 

Side  of  guards,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
rowne’s  flank  battalion  of  the  28th, 
Lieutenant -Colonel  'Norcott’s  two 
companies  of  the  2d  rifle  corps,  and 
Mat  or  Acheson,  with  a  part  of  the 
57tn,  separated  from  the  regiment  in 
the  wood,  formed  on  the  ri^t  under 
Brigadier-General  Dilkes.  Colonel 
Wheatlev’s  brigade,  with  three  com- 

Sanies  of  the  Coldstream  guards,  un- 
er  Lieutenant-Colonel  Jackson,  (se¬ 
parated  likewise  from  his  battalion  in 
the  wood,)  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Bar¬ 
nard’s  flank  battalion,  formed  on  the 
left  ;  Major  Duncan,  opening  a  power¬ 
ful  battery  of  ten  g^s  in  the  centre, 
protected  the  formation  of  the  infan¬ 
try,  .and  as  soon  as  they  were  thus  has¬ 
tily  got  together,  the  guns  were  ad¬ 
vanced  to  a  more  favourable  position, 
and  kept  up  a  most  destructive  fire. 

Levu’sdivision,notwithstandingthe 
havoc  which  this  battery  made,  conti¬ 
nued  to  advance  in  imposing  masses, 
opening  its  fire  of  musketry.  The 
British  left  wing  advanced  ajgainst  it 
firing.  The  three  companies  of  guards, 
and  the  87th,  supported  by  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  wing,  charged  them 
with  true  British  bravery ;  Colonel 
BOson  with  the  28th,  and  Lieute- 
naat-Colonel  Prevost  with  part  of  the 


the  67th,  Eealouslv4upported  their  at¬ 
tack,  which  was  decisive  in  this  part 
of  the  field.  An  eagle,  the  first  wmch 
the  British  had  won,  was  taken.  It 
belonged  to  the  8th  renment  of  light 
infantry,  and  bore  a  gold  collar  round 
its  neck,  because  that  regiment  ^d  so 
distinguished  itself  as  to  have  received 
the  thanks  of  Buonaparte  in  person. 
The  enemy  were  closely  pursued  across 
a  narrow  vidley,  and  a  reserve,  which 
they  had  formed  beyond  it,  was  char¬ 
ged  in  like  manner,  and  in  like  manner 
put  to  the  rout.  General  Dilkes  was 
equally  successful  on  his  side.  Ruffin, 
confident  in  his  numbers  and  in  his  po¬ 
sition,  met  him  on  the  ascent.  A 
bloody  contest  ensued,  but  of  no  long 
duration,  for  the  best  troops  of  France 
have  never  been  able  to  stand  against 
the  British  bayonet.  Ruffin  was  wound¬ 
ed  and  taken,  and  the  enemy  driveo 
from  the  heights  in  confusion.  In  less 
than  an  hour  and  a  half  they  were  in 
full  retreat,  and  in  that  short  time  more 
than  4000  men  had  fallen,— for  the 
British  loss  in  killed  and  wounded 
amounted  to  1243,  nbt  a  single  British 
soldier  was  taken.  The  French  loss 
was  more  than  0000.  General  Belle- 
grade  was  killed,  and  General  Rous¬ 
seau  mortally  wounded  and  taken  ;  the 
prisoners  were  only  440,  because  there 
was  no  pursuit. 

The  20th  Portu^eze  regiment 
fought  side  by  side  with  the  British  in 
this  memorable  action,  and  behaved  ad¬ 
mirably.  One  squadron  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  Leg^n,  which  had  been  attached 
to  the  Spanish  cavalry,  joined  in  time 
to  make  a  brilliant  and  most  successful 
charge  ag^nst  a  squadron  of  French 
dragoons,  which  it  utterly  routed. 
General  Whittingham,  with  the  rest 
of  the  cavalry,  was  engaged,  meantime, 
in  checking  a  corps  of  horse  and  foot 
who  were  attempting  to  win  the  height 
by  the  coast.  The  Walloon  Guards, 
and  the  battalion  of  Ciudad  Real, 
which  had  been  attached  to  Graham’s 
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division,  and  had  been  left  on  the 
height,  made  the  greatest  exertions  to 
rejoin  him  ;  but  it  was  not  possible  for 
tKem  to  arrive  before  the  victory  was 
decided,  and  the  troops  were  too  much 
exhausted  to  think  of  pursuing  their  ad¬ 
vantage.  They  had  been  marching  for 
twenty  hours  before  the  battle. 

The  distance  from  Barrosa  to  Ber- 
meja  is  about  three  miles  ;  Lapena 
could  not  see  what  was  passing  at  the 
great  scene  of  action,  and  an  attack 
was  made  at  the  same  time  upon  Ber- 
meja  by  Villatte,  who  had  received 
reinforcements  from  Cfaiclana :  the  ene¬ 
my  were  vigorously  resisted  here,  and 
were  called  olf  by  V ictor  in  consequence 
of  hit  defeat.  When  the  Spanish  ge¬ 
neral  was  informed  of  Graham’s  bril¬ 
liant  victory,  he  entertained  great  hopes 
of  succeeding  in  the  farther  movement 
which  had  been  intended.  In  the  dis¬ 
patch  which  he  sent  that  night  to  Ca¬ 
diz,  **  The  allied  army,”  he  said,  had 
obtained  a  victory  so  much  the  more 
satisfactory  as  circumstances  rendered 
it  more  difficult ;  but  the  valour  of 
the  British  and  Spanish  troops,  the 
military  skill  and  genius  of  General 
Graham,  and  the  gmlantry  of  the  com¬ 
mandant-general  of  the  van-guard,  D. 
Jose  Lardizabal,  had  overcome  all  ob¬ 
stacles.  I  remain,”  he  continued,  “mas¬ 
ter  of  the  enemy’s  position,  which  is 
so  important  to  me  for  my  subsequent 
operations.” 

But  no  attempt  was  made  to  profit 
by  the  bloody  victory  which  had  been 
gained.  General  Graham  remained 
some  hours  upon  the  heights  which  he 
had  won,  and  as  no  supplies  came  to 
him,  thecommissaiiat  mules  having  been 
dispersed  at  the  beginning  of  the  ac¬ 
tion,  he  left  a  small  detachment  there, 
and  then  withdrew  his  troops,  and  early 
the  next  morning  crossed  the  Santi 
Petri.  While  he  was  on  his  march,  two 
landings  were  effected  by  w^  of  di¬ 
version,  between  Rota  and  Catalina,* 
and  between  Catalina  and  Santa  Ma¬ 


ria  by  the  marines  of  the  British  squa¬ 
dron,  with  200  seamen  and  80  Spanish 
marines  :  they  stormed  two  redoubts, 
and  dismantled  all  the  sea  defences  from 
Rota  to  St  Manas,  except  Catalina. 
Preparations  were  made  to  attack  the 
tete  du  pont  and  the  bridge  of  St 
Marias,  but  the  enemy  advanced  in 
force  from  Puerco  Real,  and  Sir  Rich¬ 
ard  Keats,  knowing  that  General 
Graham  had  now  re-entered  the  Isle 
of  Leon,  ordered  the  men  tore-embark. 

Such  was  the  lame  and  impotent 
conclusion  of  an  expedition  which  had 
been  long  prepared  and  well  concerted, 
in  which  the  force  emploved  was  ade¬ 
quate  to  the  end  proposed,and  of  which 
every  part  that  was  attempted  had 
been  successfully  effected-  General 
Graham  complained  loudly  of  Lapena  ; 
and  the  people  of  Cadiz,  the  cortes, 
and  the  government,  were  at  first  equal¬ 
ly  disposed  to  impute  the  failure  to  the 
Spanish  commander.  The  cortes  vo- 
t^  an  address  to  the  regeacy  on  the 
ninth,  sayingtiiat  the  national  congress, 
not  being  able  longer  to  endure  the 
grief  and  bitterness  of  seeing  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  expedition  remain 
in  doubt  and  obscurity,  requested  the 
executive  government  to  give  them,  as 
speedily  as  possible,  a  circumstantial 
account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Spa¬ 
nish  army.  When  this  account  was  laid 
before  them,  they  declared  that  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  general  with  regard  to  the 
advantages  which  might  have  been  ob¬ 
tained  on  the  memorable  day  of  the  bat¬ 
tle  was  not  sufficiently  clear ;  “  the 
cortes  therefore,”  said  they,  “  in  dis¬ 
charge  of  its  sovereign  mission,  and 
using  the  supreme  Inspection  which  it 
has  reserved  to  itself  over  whatever 
may  influence  the  salvation  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  desires  that  the  council  of  regency 
will  immediately  institute  a  scrupulous 
investigation  with  all  the  rigour  of  mi¬ 
litary  law.” 

If  such  was  at  first  the  prevailing 
opinion  in  Cadiz,  it  may  well  be  sup- 
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»ed  that  the  Spanish  general  would 
exposed  to  severe  censure  in  Eng¬ 
land.  The  story  which  obtained  be¬ 
lief  was,  that  Lapena  and  the  Spaniards 
had  been  idle  spectators  of  ^he  action, 
whereas,  if  they  had  only  shewn  them¬ 
selves  upon  the  adjoining  heights,  the 
French  would  have  raised  the  blockade, 
and  retired  in  dismay  to  Seville  ;  and 
that  after  the  battle,  while  he  and 
12000  Spaniards  remained  inactive,  he 
sent  to  General  Graham,  whose  troops 
were  without  food,  and  had  marched 
sixteen  hours  before  they  came  into 
action,  desiring  him  to  follow  up  the 
victory,  for  that  now  was  the  time  to 
deliver  Cadiz  The  vote  of  thanks 
passed  unanimously  in  both  houses  ; 
nut  a  few  days  afterwards,  when  the 
ordnance  estimates  were  be- 
^pril  1.  fore  the  house,  the  honour¬ 
able  J.  W.  Ward  said,  “  he 
hoped  he  might  now  be  allowed  to  ask 
for  some  explanation  of  the  deplorable 
misconduct  of  our  allies  ^  for  of  that 
conduct  it  would  be  idle  to  affect  to 
speak  in  doubtful  terms,  it  was  repro¬ 
bated  with  equal  indignation  by  all 
parties  throughout  the  country.  Was 
It  to  be  endured,”  said  he,  “  that  while 
the  British  troops  were  performing 
prodigies  of  valour  in  an  unequal  con¬ 
test,  mat  those  allies,  for  whose  inde- 
pendence  they  were  fighting,  should 
stand  by  cold-blooded  spectators  of 
deeds,  the  bare  recital  of  which  should 
have  b^en  enough  to  warm  every 
man  of  them  into' a  hero  ?  If  indeed, 
they  had  been  so  many  mercenaries, 
and  had  been  hired  to  fight  for  a  fo¬ 
reign  power  and  in  behalf  of  a  foreign 
cause  ; — ^if  they  had  been  so  many 
Swiss,  in  that  case  their  breach  of  duty, 
however  culpable,  would  have  been 
less  unaccountable,  and  perhaps  more 
excusable  ;  but  here,  where  they  were 
allies  bound  to  this  country  in  obliga¬ 
tions  greater  than  ever  before  one  na¬ 
tion  d\^ed  to  another — our  brave  men 
lavishing  those  lives  #hich  their  coun¬ 


try  had  so  much  better  fight  to  clmm, 
in  defence  of  that  cause  in  which  those 
allies  were  principals — ^in  such  a  case, 
tamely  to  look  on  while  the  contest 
between  numbers  and  bravery  hung  in 
doubtful  issue, — this  did  appear  to  him 
to  betray  an  indifference,  an  apathy* 
which,  u  he  could  suppose  it  to  pre¬ 
vail  among  the  Spaniards,  muk  ren¬ 
der,  in  his  mind,  the  cause  of  Spanish 
indraendence  altogether  hopeless.” 

Mr  Perceval  replied,  “that  Mr  Ward 
had  expressed  a  stronger  and  more  de¬ 
termined  censure  upon  the  Spaniards 
than  could  be  justified  by  any  evidence 
which  had  yet  appeared.  Had  he  ex¬ 
pressed  his  regret  that  the  English 
had  been  left  to  fight  the  battle  iuone* 
and  had  he  required  some  explanation 
on  the  subject,  such  conduct  would 
have  been  perfectly  natural  and  right* 
but  it  was  neither  just  nor  genemui 
thus  upon  insufficient  grounds  to  pre¬ 
judice  men  who  were  to  undergo  a  le¬ 
gal  investigation.  General  Graham’s 
dispatches  furnished  no  grounds  for 
those  sweeping  accusations  ;  the  Spa¬ 
nish  troops  which  had  been  attached 
to  his  division  made  every  effort  to 
come  back  and  join  in  the  action  ;  and 
when  the  situation  of  the  rest  of  the 
army,  posted  at  four  miles  distance,  wai 
taken  into  consideration,  it  required 
more  information  than  they  possessed 
at  present,  to  justi^  the  passing  a  cen¬ 
sure  upon  the  whole  Spanish  army,  or 
even  upon  any  part  of  it.” 

Mr  Whitbread  now  rose.  •*  He 
should  have  been  glad,”  he  said,  “  to 
have  joined  in  the  general  expressioa 
of  exultation  when  tne  vote  of  thanka 
was  past ; — he  should  have  been  glad 
to  have  added  his  mite  to  the  general 
tribute  in  applause  of  the  heroism  of 
that  day,  and  to  have  claimed  the  hero 
of  that  day  as  his  much-valued  friend. 
This  he  should  have  been  glad  to  have 
done,  if  he  could  have  had  sufficient 
controul  over  himself  to  have  abstained 
from  dobg  more.  Mr  Perceval  had. 
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spoken  like  the  adrocate  of  the  Spa¬ 
niards  ;  they  must  be  defended  at  all 
events,  no  matter  how  !  And  what 
was  it  that  was  attempted  to  be  de¬ 
fended  f  The  English  army  was  on 
the  point  of  being  sacrificed— the  Spa¬ 
niards  were  in  sight  of  them,  witnin 
twenty  minutes  quick  march  of  them  ! 
and  what  did  they  ?  What  were  they  ? 
Why,  just  what  they  have  been  descri¬ 
bed  by  his  honourable  friend— cold- 
bloodra  spectators  of  the  battle  !  Af¬ 
ter  coldly  witnessing  a  band  of  heroes 
fighting  and  dying  for  their  cause,  Ge¬ 
neral  Liipena  tells  our  small  army,  ex¬ 
hausted  with  its  unparalleled  victory 
over  numbers,  that,  forsooth,  now  was 
the  time  to  push  its  success.  What 
did  this  rodoubted  general  mean  ?  Was 
it  insult,  or  treachery,  or  cowardice, 
each,  or  all  ?  He  did  not  mean  to  com¬ 
plain  of  the  Spanish  people,  but  of 
their  officers.  He  should  ever  think 
of  Barrosa  as  a  day  memorable  for  the 
glory  of  the  Britons,  and  not  less  me¬ 
morable  for  the  infamy  of  the  Spaniards. 
Was  it  to  be  endured,  that  our  brave 
fellows  should  be  so  basely  deserted, 
after  an  excessive  night-march,  the  mo- 
-  ment  they  enter  the  field,  against  a  foe 
always  formidable  from  discipline,  and 
then  doubly  so  from  numbers  ?  Why 
were  the  two  battalions  withdrawn 
from  the  heights  of  Barrosa  ?  why  was 
their  position  abandoned  precipitately 
to  the  French  ?  who  gave  this  order 
but  a  Spanish  officer  ?  What !  should 
not  this  excite  a  jealousy?  Was  this, 
the  first  time  a  Spanish  army  had4>een 
cold-blooded  spectators  of  British  he¬ 
roism  ?  Did  they  want  this  to  remind 
them  of  the  stately  indifference  shewn 
by  Cuesta  in  the  battle  of  Talavera  ? 
Was  all  sound  in  Cadiz  ?  Was  there 
no  French  party  there?  Were  British 
armies  never  before  betrayed  till  the 
battle  of  Barrosa  ?  He  said  betrayed, 
for  it  was  nothing  less  ;  the  two  bat¬ 
talions  never  came  up  till  our  army  had 
repulsed  the  french,  beaten  them  off. 


and  was  in  hot  pursuit  of  them  as  fast 
as  our  army  could  pursue— as  fast  as 
their  exhausted  Umbs  could  carry  their 
noble  hearts  1  Then  what  had  bcwn  our 
allies  ? — At  Talavera  nothing— at  Bar¬ 
rosa  nothing— or  rather  at  both  per¬ 
haps  worse  than  nothing.  The  allied 
force  sailed  from  Cadiz — the  British 
fought — the  Spaniards  looked  on.  The 
British  conquered  ;  and  yet  the  siege 
was  not  rais^.  Again  he  asked,  was 
all  sound  at  Cadiz  ?  Was  it  true  that 
General  Graham  had  been  obstructed 
and  foiled  in  all  his  plans — that  in  the 
midst  of  the  fight,  while  the  British 
troops  were  doing  feats  which  perhaps 
British  troops  alone  could  do,  their 
allies  were  doing  what,  he  hoped,  such 
men  alone  were  capable  of— plundering 
the  British  baggage  ?  Was  this  true  ? 
It  was  not  the  Spanish  people  he  com- ' 
lained  of ;  he  gave  them  every  credit ; 
ut  he  gave  their  leaders  none.  If  all 
this  was  so,  or  nearly  so,  were  the  Bri¬ 
tish  armies  to  be  risked  so  worthlessly  ? 
Were  they  to  be  abandoned  to  trea¬ 
chery  or  cowardice  ?  For  in  either  or 
both  must  have  originated  the  unnatu¬ 
ral,  ungrateful,  and  infamous  treatment 
they  had  met  with.” 

Whatever  error  of  judgement  Ge¬ 
neral  Lapena  might  have  committed, 
the  charges  thus  brought  agunst  him 
and  his  army  were  as  ill-rounded  as 
they  were  intemperately  urged.  In¬ 
stead  of  being  cold-blooded  spectators 
of  the  battle,  the  main  body  of  the 
Spaniards  were  four  miles  distant ; 
there  was  a  thick  wood  between  them 
and  the  scene  of  action,  and  they  were 
themselves  actually  engaged  at  the 
time.  And  it  is  worthy  of  remark, 
.that  while  invectives,  which  had  no 
other  tendency  than  to  produceabreach 
between  England  and  Spain,  were  thus 
lavished  upon  the  Spaniards,  by  those 
politicians  who  would  have  had  us 
abandon  Spain  and  Portug^  to  the 
tyrant's  pleasure,  the  French  were 
endeavouring  to  excite  discontent  be- 
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tween  the  two  coantriet  by  accusations 
which  directly  contradicted  these  as- 

Etrsions.  Marshal  Victor  affirmed  in 
s  official  account*  that  when  he  de¬ 
termined  to  attack  the  heights*  the 
Spaniards  under  Lapena  were  at  the 
time  warmly  engaged  ;  the  cannonade 
and  the  6re  of  uie  musketry  were  ex¬ 
tremely  brisk*  he  said,  and  with  that 
hdsehood  which  characterises  the  exe¬ 
crable  system  of  his  goverrfment,  he 
added,  that  the  Engliw*  according  to 
their  custom*  had  wished  to  place  the 
Spaniards  in  the  post  of  danger*  and 
expose  themselTes  as  little  as  possible. 

Lapena  prayed  .hat  an  immediate 
enquiry  should  be  instituted,  that  the 
enquiry  should  be  made  public,  and 
that  he  should  be  punished  if  he  were 
found  culpable.  The  enquiry  was 
made,  and  the  result  was  ah  honoura¬ 
ble  acquittal.  The  proceedings  were 
not  published,  and  unhappily  the  good 
opinion  of  the  Spanish  government  af¬ 
forded  no  proof,  scarc^y  a  presump¬ 
tion,  of  the  deserts  of  those  on  whom 
it  was  bestowed.  At  this  very  time 
they  appointed  Mahy,  who  had  done 
nothing  in  Galicia,  but  oppress  the 
inhabitaqts  and  paralize  the  efforts  of 
a  brave  and  willing  population*  to  ano¬ 
ther  command ;  and  Mendizabal,  by 
whose  misconduct  their  best  army  had 
been  destroyed*  was  sent  to  command 
in  the  North.  But  though  it  canqot  be 
inferred  that  General  Lapena  was  not 
worthy  of  censure,  because  he  was  pro¬ 
nounced  from  fault,  little  inves¬ 
tigation  will  suffice  to  show  that  the 
outcry  raised  against  him  was  intem¬ 
perate,  if  not  altogether  unjust*  and  that 
ffie  failure  of  the  expedition  was  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  disagreement  between  the 
Bntish  and  Spanish  generals*  more 
than  to  any  misconduct  on  the  part  of 
the  latter.  Whether  prudently  or  not* 
General  Graham  had  copsented  to  act 
under  Lapena*  and  whether  the  plan 
of  operations  was  well  concertea  or 
«ot*  hehad  assented  to  it^  That  {dan 
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was*  that  the  allies  shorild  open  a  com¬ 
munication  with  the  Isle  of  Leon* 
breaking  through  the  left  of  the  ene¬ 
my’s  line  {  this  being  done,  they  would 
receive  supplies  and  reinforcements*  and 
might  proceed  to  farther  successes. 
It  was  no  part  of  this  plan  that  the 
British  should  turn  back  to  attack  a 
part  of  the  French  army*  whose  num¬ 
bers  were  in  the  proportion  of  two  to 
one,  and  who  had  every  advantage  of 
ground  ;  nor  that  they  should  cripple 
themselves  by  fighting  upon  ground* 
where  mere  honour  was  all  that  could 
be  won.  The  memorial  which  Lape¬ 
na  addressed  to  the  cortes,  praying  for 
an_enquiry  into  his  conduct*  contains 
his  justification.  **  He  had  assured 
General  Graham,”  he  says,  **  on  the 
evening  after  the  battle,  tlut  the  troops 
from  the  isle  should  come  out,  and  that 
provisions  should  be  sent  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish*  and  it  was  with  extreme  surprise 
he  learnt  that  they  had  retreated  with¬ 
out  his  knowledge.”  The  cause  of  this 
movement  is  perfectly  explicable  ;  the 
Spaniards  in  Cadiz  and  the  island,  ne¬ 
ver  very  alert  in  their  movements*  were 
not  ready  with  an  immediate  supply  of 
provisions,  and  the  British  troops  after 
the  battle  were  neither  in  a  humour 
nor  in  a  situation  to  wait  patiently  till 
it  should  arrive.  From  this  moment 
all  cd-operation  was  at  an  end.  When 
the  Spanish  general  ^plied  to  his  own 
government,  and  to  General  Graham* 
respecting  farther  operations,  the  for¬ 
mer  told  him  that  they  had  written  to 
the  British  ambassador,  and  were  wait¬ 
ing  for  his  answer  ;  the  latter  that  he 
was  not  in  a  condition  to  come  out  of 
the  isle  again,  but  that  he  would  cover 
the  points  of  the  line  of  defence.  La¬ 
pena  thus  found  himself  deprived  of 
that  part  of  the  allied  force  U{Mn  whose 
skill  and  discipline  his  best  hopes  of 
success  must  have  been  founded )  **had 
he  acted  for  himself,”  he  said,  «*  he 
would  have  pursued  the  enemy  with 
the  Spanish  troops  aloae,  but  oe  was 
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under  the  necessity  of  consulting  the 
government  which  was  so  close  at 
hand.”  This  alone  would  have  occa- 
•ioned  delay ;  but  Lapena  was  at  this 
moment  under  a  charge  of  misconduct 
preferred  against  him  by  the  British, 
and  echoed  by  the  people  and  the  cor- 
fes;  and  thus  in  delays,  formalities, 
and  examinations,  the  irrecoverable 
hours  were  lost. 

It  must  have  added  to  the  ^rief  of  the 
true patriotsin  Cadiz  upon  this  occasion, 
when  they  remembered  that  they  might 
at  this  day  have  had  a  general  who  oad 
every  claim  to  the  confidence  of  hia 
men,  his  government,  and  his  allies, 
that  distinguished  services,  unbounded 
aacrifices,  enterprize,  talents,  and  de¬ 
voted  patriotism  could  give.  That 
general,  the  Duke  de  Alburquerque, 
whose  name  will  ever  be  regarded  as 
tlie  most  illustrious  of  his  nlustrious 
line,  had  just  at  this  time  fallen  a  vic¬ 
tim  to  the  malice  of  the  junta  of  Ca¬ 
diz.  After  remaining  in  England 
eight  months  in  a  state  of  exile,  into¬ 
lerable  to  one  who  was  as  capable  as 
he  was  desirous  of  serving  his  country 
in  the  field,  he  printed  a  statement 
of  his  conduct  and  case,  which  he  had 
withheld  as  long  as  any  possible  injury 
could  be  apprehended  from  its  publi¬ 
cation.  This  he  sent  to  thecortes  ;  it 
was  received  as  the  merits  of  its  au¬ 
thor  deserved  ;  eulogiums  never  more 
justly  merited  were  heard  from  all 
sides ;  the  cortes  declared  that  the 
duke  and  his  army  had  deserved  well 
of  their  country^  particularly  for  pre¬ 
serving  the  Isle  of  Leon  and  Cadiz, 
and  they  desired  that  the  regency 
would  recall  him  from  England  that 
he  might  again  be  employed  in  the  ar¬ 
my.  In  consequence  of  this,  he  was 
appointed  to  the  command  in  Galicia. 
The  junta  of  Cadiz  however,  acting 
as  they  had  done  in  other  cases,  even 
of  greater  importance,  in  contempt  of 
the  government,  drew  up  a  reply  to 
his  statement ;  it  was  addressed  to  the 
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duke,  and  with  Insolence  equal  to  their 
ingratitude,  and  falsehood  if  possible 
surpassing  both,  they  called  him,  in 
direct  terms,  an  impudent  calumniator 
and  an  enemy  to  his  country.  Each 
of  the  members  of  this  body  signed  it 
individually  }  it  was  printed  as  a  hand¬ 
bill,  and  a  copy  of  it  was  sent  to  Lon¬ 
don  by  some  private  hand,  and  reached 
Alburquerque  through  the  two-penny 
post,  that  no  possible  mark  of  insult 
might  be  wanting  to  the  transaction. 

Alburquerque  ought  to  havedespi- 
sed  any  attack  from  that  quarter,  and 
.more  especially  one  which,  by  its  in¬ 
temperance  and  scurrility,  so  plainly 
shevyed  in  what  vile  passions  it  had  ori- 
inate.d.  But  he  wore  his  heart  for 
aws  to  peck  at,  and  his  enemies  knew 
but  too  Wvill  the  infirmity  of  his  nature. 
At  first  he  endeavoured  to  repress  of 
to  conceal  his  feelings,  and  drew  up  a 
short  and  dignified  representation  to 
the  cortes  ;  but  this  did  not  satisfy 
him ;  notwithstanding  the  earnest  dis¬ 
suasions  of  his  friends,  he  determined 
upon  replying  to  the  junta,  and  he  de¬ 
voted  himself  to  this  composition  with 
an  earnestness  which  made  him  forget¬ 
ful  both  of  food  and  of  sleep.  Three 
days  were  thus  employed  in  a  state  of 
restless  and  feverish  anxiety.  The 
wound  all  this  while  was  rankling,  and 
the  venom  of  the  junta  did  its  work. 
On  the  fourth  day  a  frenzy,  fever  sei¬ 
zed  him  ;  he  felt  the  approach  of  the 
disease,  and  was  perfectly  s^^nsible  of 
the  cause,  for  having  sent  for  D.  J. 
M.  Blanco  Wh'ite,  he  took  from  hir 
pocket,  as  soon  as  he  saw  him,  a  strip 
of  paper  on  which  he  had  written, 
“  como  calumniador  y  enetnigo  de  la 
Mfrt’fl,”— the  words  which  had  stung 
him  to  the  heart, — and  said,  “  When 
they  ask  why  I  have  lost  my  senses, 
this  paper  will  answer  for  me.”— -A 
dreadful  scene  ensued  ;  fits  of  tears 
were  followed  by  paroxysms  of  rage, 
and  on  the  third  day  of  his  illness  he 
expired  :  happily  in  the  course  of  the 
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disease  the  sense  of  his  own  wrongs, 
intolerable  and  fatal  as  they  had  pro¬ 
ved,  gave  way  to  a  deeper  feeling  ;  he 
forgot  himself  in  thinking  of  his  coun- 
try :  his  repeated  exclamations  of  ven¬ 
geance  upon  Napoleon  Buonaparte 
were  so  vehement  and  loud  that  they 
were  distinctly  heard  by  the  passers 
in  the  street,  and  his  last  breath  was 
spent  in  imprecations  upon  the  execra¬ 


ble  tyrant  whose  wickedness  had  caused 
all  the  unutterable  miseries  of  Spain. 
Every  public  honour  which  it  was  in 
the  power  of  the  British  government 
to  bestow  was  paid  to  the  remains  of 
this  illustrious  man,  and  his  body  was 
deposited  in  the  same  vault,  in  Henry 
7th*s  chapel,  where  Marlborough  had 
formerly  been  laid,  till  it  could  M  sent 
home  to  rest  with  his*  ancestors,  y 


•'  Mr  Frere,  who,  during  his  mission  in  Spain,  so  justly  appreciated  the  duke,  vrrote 
the  following  epitaph.  It  is  worthy  of  the  author  and  of  the  subject. 


Impiger,  impavidus,  spes  maxima  gentis  Iberae, 
Mente  rapax,  acerque  manu  bellator,  avita 
Institui  monumenta  novis  attoilere  factis ; 

Fortune  comite  et  virtute  duce,  omnia  gessi ; 

Nulla  in  re  nec  spe  mea  sors  incspta  tefellit. 
Gadibus  auxilium  tetuU,  patriamque  labentem 
Sustentavi :  hsec  meta  meis  fujt  ultima  factis 
(^ippe  iras  hominum  meritis  superare  necjuivi. 

Hie  procul  a  patri&  vita  datus  sst  mihi  finis, 

Sed  non  laudis  item ;  gliscit  nova  fama  sepulto, 
Anglorum  quod  testantur  proceres  populusquc^ 
Magno  funus  honore  secuti,  mastitiaque 
Unanimes.  .Sterna  pater  sint  faedera  faxis  , 

Qua  pepigi.  Nec  me  nimium  mea  patria  adempto 
Indigrat,  nec  plus  oquo  desideret  unquam. 

Sint  fortes  alii  ac  felices,  qui  mea  pmsint 
Facta  sequi,  semperque  benignis  civibus  utL 


•  • 
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CHAP.  XII. 

CaiiAtnia.  Recovery  of  Figuerae.  Tarragona  besieged  and  taken  by  the 
French.  Figueras  retaken.  General  Lacy  succeeds  Camponerde.  His  Ac¬ 
tivity  and  Success, 


The  bt^tles  of  Barrosa  and  Albuhera, 
brilliant  as  they  were,  produced  no  be. 
neficial  consequences  whatever ;  a  far 
more  momentous  advantage,  if  it  had 
been  improved  as  it  ought  to  have  been, 
was  gained  by  the  Catalans  under 
Rovira.  This  gallant  Spaniard  had 
distinguished  himself  in  such  a  manner 
from  the  commencement  of  the  war  as 
to  be  honoured  with  the  particular  in* 
vectives  of  the  French.  Looking  to 
something  of  more  permanent  import¬ 
ance  than  could  be  achieved  by  the 
desultory  warfare,  which  was  what  all 
the  generals  seemed  to  aim  at,  he  had 
long  projected  schemes  for  recovering 
from  the  enemy  sope  of  the  fortresses 
of  which  theyhaa  possessed  themselves, 
and  these  schemes  he  imparted  to  the 
successive  commanders-in-chief  in  the 
principality,  all  of  whom,  till  the  Mar- 
quisot  Campoverde  took  the  command, 
regarded  it  as  visionary  and  impracti- 


Rovirada.  Rovira,  however,  was  not 
deterred  from  proseckting  well-found¬ 
ed  plans,  and  having  succeeded  in  esta¬ 
blishing  a  correspondence  with  one  of 
the  Spaniards  in  Barcelona,  and  with 
some  of  the  garrison  of  Figueras,  Cam¬ 
poverde  listened  at  length  to  his  re¬ 
presentations,  and  Don  Jose  Antonio 
Martinez,  commandant  of  the  division 
of  Ampurdan,  was  instructed  to  make 
the  attempt  upon  the  latter  place  with 
him. 


Figueras  is  a  little  town  situated  in 
the  midst  of  the  fertile  plain  of  Am¬ 
purdan,  eighteen  miles  from  the  French 
frontier.  Some  centuries  ago  it  was 
burnt,  and  its  castle  razed  by  the 
Count  of  Ampurias  in  his  war  with 
Jayme  1.  of  Aragon  (  but  in  the  last 
century,  Ferdinand  VI.  erected  one 
of  the  finest  fortifications  in  Europe 
there,  which  he  named,  after  his  ca¬ 
nonized  namesake  and  predecessor,  the 
Castle  of  St  Fernando.  It  is  an  irre¬ 
gular  pentagon ;  the  site  of  which  has 
been  so  well  chosen  upon  the  firm  bare 
rock,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
open  trenches  against  it  on  any  side ; 
and  it  commands  the  plain,  serving  as 
an  entrenched  camp  for  16,000  men. 
As  a  fortress  it  is  a  master-piece  of  art ; 
no  cost  was  spared  upon  the  works, 
and  the  whole  were  finished  in  that 
character  of  ma^ificence  which  the 
public  works  of  Spain  continued  to  ex¬ 
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monarchy.  It  was  surrendered  to 
France  in  the  revolutionary  wju*,  by 
corruption  or  by  treason  ;  and  when, 
after  Spain  made  its  peace  with  the 
directory,  it  was  restored,  some  ink- 
spots  still  remained  upon  the  wall, 
where  an  officer,  in  honourable  indig¬ 
nation,  had  dashed  his  pen,  either  de¬ 
termining  not  to  sign  the  capitulation, 
or  in  despair  for  having  borne  a  part 
in  the  act  of  infamy.  Figueras  was 
one  of  the  four  fortresses  which  Go* 
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doy  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the 
French  as  the  ^eys  of  Spain,  before 
Bnonaparte  avowed  hii  profligate  de> 
sign  of  usurping  the  kingdom. 

Rovira,  who  was  a  doctor  in  theo* 
logy  as  well  as  a  colonel,  and  regarded 
the  contest  to  which  he  had  devoted 
himself  as  a  holy  war,  fixed  upon  Pas* 
sion  Week  as  ue  fittest  time  for  an 
attempt.  There  could  be  no  season 
so  proper,  he  thought,  as  that  on 
which  the  church  was  celebrating  the 
sufferings  and  death  of  *  Christ.  Ac- 
cordin^y,  on  Palm  Sunday  (April  6,) 
he  assembled  his  division  in  the  village 
of  Esquirol,  and  when  they  were  drawn 
up,  addressing  them,  says  the  Spanish 
rmtor,  like  another  Gideon,  he  desi. 
red  that  every  man  who  was  willing 
to  accompany  him  in  an  expedition  of 
great  peril,  but  of  the  highnt  import, 
ance  and  greatest  honour,  should  step 
out  of  the  line ;  500  men  immediately 
volunteered,  all  of  the  second  Catalan 
legion.  The  same  appeal  was  made  to 
another  detachment  at  S.  Privat,  and 
ninety.two  of  the  battalion  of  Almu. 
gavares,  and  462  of  the  Expatriates,  u 
uose  Catalans  were  called  who  came 
from  the  parts  of  the  country  which 
the  French  possessed,  offered  them, 
selves.  The  two  parties  formed  a 
junction  that  night  at  Ridaura,  and 
marched  the  next  day,  by  roads  which 
were  almost  impracticable,  to  Oix,  a 
village  close  upon  the  French  border. 
From  thence  they  proceeded  on  the 
8th  by  Sademes,  Gitariu,  and  Cofi,  to 
'  Llorena,  taking  this  direction  in  order 
that  the  enemy  and  the  men  them, 
sdves  might  be  induced  to  believe  it 
was  their  intention  to  make  an  incur, 
sion  into  France.  The  alarm  spread 
along  the  border  as  they  wished ;  the 
somaten  was  rung ;  the  French  pea. 
santry,  and  about  300  troops  of  the 
lines  collected  at  S.  Laurent  «Sarda% 
and  remained  under  arms  for  thirty 


hours.  At  noon  on  the  9th,  the  C». 
talans  left  Llorena,  and  proceeded  in  « 
direction  toward  Figueras  u  far  as  the 
wood  of  Villarity,  when  they  concesd. 
ed  themselves  in  a  glen  till  night  came  | 
it  had  rained  heaimy  all  the  day,  and 
a  strong  north  wind  was  blowing,  but 
orders  were  given  that  no  man  would 
kindle  a  fire  on  pain  of  death. 

One  scanty  ineal  a.day  was  all  that 
could  be  allowed  to  these  hardy  and 
patient  men  {  but  a  good  allowance  of 
generous  wine  had  been  provided  for 
them  when  it  should  be  most  needed  ; 
this  was  distributed  now  when  they 
had  been  formed  into  six'  companien, 
and  when  night  was  set  in  they  advan. 
ced  to  Palau-Surroca,  a  short  hour** 
distance  from  the  fortress.  The  offi. 
cers  of  each  division  were  men  who 
were  well  acquainted  with  the  works, 
having  been  selected  for  their  local 
knowledge ;  each  was  now  informed 
of  what  point  he  was  to  attempt,  at 
what  time  and  in  what  manner.  At 
half  past  two  the  first  party  leapt  into 
the  ditch  ;  three'soldiers,  who  had  serw' 
ved  in  the  garrison  for  more  than  a 
year,  expresdy  that  they  might  per¬ 
form  this  service  when  the  hour  should 
come,  opened  the  gate  which  leads  into 
the  ditch  to  receive  them.  The  first 
sentinel  whom  they  met  was  killed  by 
one  thrust  before  he  could  give  tlm 
alarm }  the  different  parties  went  each 
in  its  allotted  direction,  and  to  well  had 
every  part  of  this  importadt  enterprise 
been  planned,  and  so  perfectly  was  it 
executed  in  all  its  parts,  that  before 
men,'officers,  or  governor,  could  get  out 
of  their  quarters,  almost  before  they 
were  awakened,  Figueras  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Spaniards,  and  its  garri¬ 
son,  amounting  to  about  1000  men, 
were  prisoners.  The  gate  by  which 
they  had  entered  was  immediately  wall- 
ed  up  to  guard  against  any  surprise, 
and  as  Rovira,  being  a  native  of  the 
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country,  and  one  who  had  been  so 
conspicuous  in  it  since  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  war,  was  better  known 
than  Martinez,  orders  were  sent  out 
m  his  name,  and  signed  by  his  hand, 
calling  upon  the  men  of  the  adjoining 
country  to  come  and  strengthen  the 
garrison.  His  signature  left  no  doubt 
of  an  event  which  they  could  else 
hardly  have  been  persuaded  to  believe, 
so  much  was  it  beyond  their  hopes, 
and  in  a  few  hours  men  enough  were 
susembled  there  to  man  the  works. 

There  were  about  700  of  the  enemy 
in  the  town,  who  supposed  at  first  that 
the  stir  which  they  perceived  in  the 
castle  was  merely  some  quarrel  between 
the  French  and  the  Italians  of  whom 
the  garrison  was  composed.  One  of 
them  went  to  ascertain  this  ;  he  was 
suked,  quien  vive  as  he  approached, 
smd  upon  his  replying  France,  was  fired 
at  and  shot.  Upon  this  the  French 
commandant  sent  a  trumpeter,  who 
was  ordered  to  return  and  tell  his  mas¬ 
ter  on  the  part  of  General  Martinez 
and  Colonel  Rovira,  that  no  French¬ 
man  must  again  present  himself  before 
the  fortress,  or  he  would  be  answered 
at  the  cannon’s  mouth.  Martinez  im- 
medutely  sent  off  a  dispatch  in  brief, 
but  characteristic  language :  **  Glory 
to  the  God  of  armies,  and  honour  to 
the  brave  Catalans,  St  Fernando  de 
Figueras  is  taken  ;  Rovira  had  the 
happiness  of  directing  the  enterprize, 
and  I  of  having  been  the  commander.” 
The  Doctor  Colonel,  in  a  private  letter 
which  found  its  way  to  the  press,  al¬ 
luded  with  an  enviable  feeling  to  the 
ridicule  which  had  been  cast  upon  his 
project;  ‘‘The  Rovirada  is  made,” 
said  he,  “  and  the  great  fortress  is 
ours !”  Baron  de  Eroles  was  ordered 
to  reinforce  the  conquerors,  and  on  his 
way  from  Martorell  he  took  the  forts 
which  the  French  had  erected  in  Cas- 
tellfullit.and  Olot,  making  54S  pri¬ 
soners. 

Rovira  needed  no  other  reward  than 


the  place  in  history  which  the  success 
of  this  Rovirada  secured  for  him ;  but 
it  was  not.  the  less  necessary  that  the 
government  should  express  their  sense 
of  his  services.  Some  little  time  af^, 
the  dignity  of  Maestre-Escuela,  which 
is  equivalent  to  that  of  prebend  in  the 
English  church,  fell  vacant  in  the  ca¬ 
thedral  of  Vich.  A  decree  had  past 
in  the  preceding  year  for  leaving  un¬ 
filled  such  ecclesiastical  offices  as  could, 
without  indecency,  be  dispensed  with, 
and  applying  their  revenues  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  iise  as  long  as  the  necessities  of  the 
country  should  require.  The  regency 
now  applied  to  the  cortes  to  dispense 
with  this  law  for  the  present  occasion 
only,  that  they  might  confer  the  va¬ 
cant  dignity  upon  Rovira,  as  the  most 
appropriate  testimony  of  national  gra¬ 
titude,  that  when  the  bloody  struggle 
in  which  they  were  engaged  against 
the  tyrant  of  Europe  should  have  ter¬ 
minated  happily,  as  was  to  be  expect¬ 
ed,  they  said,  he  might  have  a  deco- 
rous  retirement  suitable  to  his  profes¬ 
sion,  and  an  establishment  for  that  time 
in  which,  indispensably,  he  ought  to 
renounce  the  military  honours  and  dig¬ 
nities  with  which  he  was  now  decora¬ 
ted,  as  incompatible  in  any  other  than 
the  actual  circumstances  with  his  minis¬ 
terial  character.  Sr  Arguelles  decla¬ 
red,  that  the  Doctor  Brigadier  (for 
this  was  his  present  rank)  was  worthy 
in  the  highest  degree  of  national  gra¬ 
titude  ;  but  he  wished  that  any  mode 
of  remuneration  should  be  devised  ra¬ 
ther  than  one  which  involved  tl|e  sus¬ 
pension  of  a  law, — too  perilous  an  ex¬ 
ample  not  to  be  carefully  avoided.  Sr 
Creiis  observed,  that  Rovira,  who  was 
a  priest  as  much  in  heart  as  in  profes¬ 
sion,  would  value  this  prebend  more 
than  any  military  rank  which  could  be 
conferred  upon  him ;  and  more  even 
than  the  archdeanery  of  Toledo,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  in  his  own  country.  And 
he  argued,  that  no  injury  could  accrue 
to  the  state,  as  the  income  might  be 
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reserved  for  the  treasury  while  the  ex-  regents  who  were  then  in  Cadiz  (Blake 
isting  circumstances  continued.  Sr  beingthen  absent)  set  the  example  them- 
Garcia  Herreros  was  of  opinion  that  selves  by  Contributing  each  a  month’! 
the  reward  ought  to  be  of  the  nature  salary. 

of  the  service ;  the  soldier  should  have  But  Spain  was  still  destined  to  suf- 
a  military  recompence,  the  priest  a  fer  for  the  weakness  of  its  government, 
clerical  one  ;  he  proposed,  therefore,  the  wanfr  of  unity  in  its  leaders,  and 
that  as  the  order  of  St  Fernando  the  want  of  system  which  was  felt  in 
had  just  been  instituted,  Dr  Rovira  every  department.  The  first  object 


should  be  the  first  person  who  should 
be  invested  with  it,  and  that  when  the 
war  was  ended,  one  of  the  best  pre¬ 
bends  should  then  be  given  him.  The 


should  now  have  been  to  have  stored 
Figueras  ;  this  the  Catalans  had  no 
means  of  doing,  for  their  country  had 
now  for  three  years  been  the  seat  of 


proposal  of  the  regency,  however,  was  war,  and  most  of  its  large  towns  and 
adopted,  and  Rovira  was  made  Macs*  all  its  strongest  places  were  in  the 


anoptea,  ana  icovira  was  maae  macs*  au  its  strongest  piaces  were  in  tne 
tre-Escuela  of  the  cathedral  of  Vich,  hands  of  the  enemy ;  and  before  it  could 
for  having  recovered  Figueras.  be  done  from  those  parts  of  the  king- 

Had  the  Catalans  been  equally  sue*  dom  which  had  hitnerto  escaped,  or. 


Had  the  Catalans  been  equally  sue*  dom  which  had  hitherto  escaped,  or, 
eessful  at  Barcelona,  all  their  losses  perhaps,  before  any  thought  was  taken 
would  have  been  more  than  compensa*  for  doin?  it,  the  French  under  Ba¬ 
ted;  but  the  design  failed,  for  it  was  raguay  d’Hilliers  collected  a  strong 
unhappily  discovered.  Five  persons,  force  and  formed  a  regular  and  strict 
of  whom  two  were  women,  were  con-  blockade.  Meantime  Suchet,  who 
demned  to  death  for  it  by  Macdonald :  had  long  been  making  preparation! 
only  one  of  them  was  in  his  power, —  for  the  siege  of  Tarragona,  advanced ' 
a  commissary,  by  name  Miguel  Alzi-  against  that  city,  and  began  to  invest 
na,  was  the  only  one  who  f»l  into  bis  it  at  the  latter  end  of  April.  Tarn- 
bands,  and  this  martyr  fell  in  hiscoun-  gona,  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in  Spain, 
try’s  cause  upon  the  glacis  of  Mon-  and  once  the  most  flourishing,  had 
juic  on  the  evening  before  the  surprise  fallen  more  rapidly  to  decay  during 
of  Figueras.  However  deeply  the  the  last  century  than  in  the  course  of 
Catalan  chiefs  must  have  regretted  the  all  the  revolutions  which  it  had  witness- 
failure  of  this  well-concerted  plan,  the  ed.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
important  success  which  they  had  gain-  present  war  it  contained  about  9000 
ed  excited  transports  of  joy  not  only  inhabitants,  and  as  a  fortress  was  of  so 
in  Catalonia,  but  throughout  the  whole  little  importance  that  its  garrison  con- 
of  Spain.  Te  Deum  was  sung  at  Tar-  sisted  only  of  fifty  men.  It  was  now 
raguna,  and  the  town  was  illuminated  crowded  with  fugitives  from  the  open 
for  three  nights.  In  Madrid  the  Spa-  country,  and  from  those  towns  which 
niards  could  scarcely  dissemble  their  had  fallen  ;  and  every  exertion  had 
joy.  In  the  cortes  the  news  was  wel-  been  made  to  strengthen  its  works,  for 
corned  as  the  happiest  which  had  been  it  was  the  only  strong  place  which  the 
received  since  the  battle  of  Baylen ;  Spaniards  possessed  upon  the  coast, 
the  regency  called  upon  the  people  and  they  who  relied  upon  fortresses  re¬ 
fer  fre^  contributions  and  fresh  efforts  garded  it  as  the  last  bulwark  of  Cata- 
to  improve  this  unexpected  success,  Ionia. 

the  first  of  its  kind  which  had  been  ob-  D.  Juan  Senen  dc  Contreras  com- 
tained  during  the  war.  The  army  manded  here ;  he  had-  a  strong  garri- 
which  had  a^ieved  it,  they  said,  was  son,  and  Tarragona  had  this  advantage 
in  want  of  every  thing ;  and  the  two  above  every  other  place  in  the  province 
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which  had  yet  been  besieged,  that  8up> 
plies  and  reinforcements  could  at  all 
times  be  thrown  in  'by  sea.  The 
Blake,  Invincible,  and  Centaur,  were 
in  the  roads,  aiding  in  every  way  in 
which  zeal  and  courage  could  render 
them  serviceable.  Under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  the  spirit  of  the  principa¬ 
lity  being  what  it  was,  and  Valencia 
with  unexhausted  resources  close  at 
hand,  a  spirit  Dke  that  of  the  Zarago¬ 
zans  and  Geronans,  or  an  influencing 
mind  like  that  of  Mariano  Alvares, 
might  have  baflled  all  the  efforts  of 
the  enemy,  and  unity  of  councils,  with 
a  competent  leader  in  the  field,  might 
have  rendered  the  siege  fatal  to  the 
besiegers.  All  these,  except  the  rea¬ 
diness  of  the  garrison  and  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants  to  act  and  to  suffer,  were  want¬ 
ing.  Campoverde  wrecked  his  army 
in  a  late  and  unavailing  attempt  to 
throw  succours  into  Figueras ;  and  it 
is  said*  that  when  he  returned  from 
this  expedition  to  Tarragona  he  held  a 
council  of  war,  in  which  it  was  deter¬ 
mined  that  the  troops  should  retreat 
into  Aragon,  and  abandon  Catalonia. 
This  determination  the  enemy  did  not 
give  him  time  to  execute.  Suchet, 
one  of  the  ablest,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  one  of  the  most  wicked  of  the 
French  generals,  pushed  the  siege  with 
the  utmost  vigour ;  his  engineers  were 
but  too  well  practised  in  their  destruc¬ 
tive  art,  and  unhappily  the  courage  of 
the  besieged  was  not  always  directed 
by  correspondent  skill.  Fort  Oliva, 
the  most  important  of  the  outworks, 
was  taken  on  the  night  of  May  29th  : 
it  had  been  well  defended,  and  was  lost 
in  a  manner  which  implied  a  want  of 
proper  vigilance  and  caution.  Its  gar¬ 
rison  was  to  be  changed  that  night, — 
the  regiment  of  Illiberia  returning  into 
the  town,  and  that  of  Almeria  taking 
its  place :  the  French  obtained  intel¬ 
ligence  of  this,  presented  themselves  at 


the  same  time  with  the  new  garrison, 
and  entered  with  them,  giving  the 
word  to  the  sentinels,  then  fell  upon 
them  with  the  bayonet,  and  won  the 
fort,  making  above  800  prisoners,  and 
killing  at  least  as  many  more. 

The  loss  of  the  French  by  this  time 
had  not  been  less  than  4000  men  ;  the 
Spaniards  had  lost  about  3000,  and 
they  could  more  easily  be  reinforced. 
If,  indeed,  the  same  means  of  defence 
had  been  resorted  to  as  in  Zaragoza 
and  Gerona,  the  place,  defective  as  its 
works  were,  would  have  been  impreg¬ 
nable, — because  it  was  secure  against 
famine,  it  was  in  no  danger  of  pesti- 
lence,  and  its  numbers  might  always 
have  been  kept  up;  but  though  the 
same  materials  were  there,  the  same 
genius  was  not  found  to  organize 
them,  and  give  them  their  full  force 
by  bringing  the  moral  strength  of  our 
nature  into  full  action.  Great  courage 
was  displayed  in  every  sally,  and  every 
foot  of  ground  which  the  enemy  ad¬ 
vanced  was  well  contested.  O'Don¬ 
nell,  now  Count  of  Bisbal,  a  title  which 
had  been  g^ven  him  for  one  of  the  most 
successful  of  his  exploits,  was  not  yet 
sufficiently  recoverra  from  his  wound 
to  take  the  field  ;  but  he  conferred 
with  his  brother,  who  had  a  command 
in  the  Valencian  army,  and,  in  concert 
with  him  and  Captain  Codrington,  it 
was  agreed  that  4<XX)  of  the  best  Va¬ 
lencian  troopsshould  be  sent  under  Bri¬ 
tish  care  to  reinforce  the  garrison, 
while  the  rest  of  his  army  moved  to 
the  banks  of  the  Ehro,  there,  in  concert 
with  the  Aragonese,  to  threaten  Such- 
et’s  different  depots.  These  4000,  ha¬ 
ving  been  landed  at  Tarragona,  were,  by 
Campoverde’s  desire,  re-embarked,  and 
conveyed  to  Villa  Nueva  de  Sitzes, 
that  they  might  join  him  at  Igualada, 
and  act  upon  the  flank  of  the  besie¬ 
gers.  But  while  the  want  of  unity  in 
the  plans  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the 
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want  of  ability  in  some  of  their  leaders,  came  from  the  Marquis  of  Campo- 
occasioned  ruinous  delays  and  more  verde,  and  they,  with  General  Doyle 
fatal  irresolution  Suchet,  whose  mi-  and  Captain  Coddrington,  agreed  that 


litary  talents  could  only  be  surpassed 
by  his  execrable  ferocity,  lost  not  a 
moment  in  pushing  his  operations,  and 


the  plan  which  offered  the  best  hopes 
of  success  would  be,  that  Eroles  should 
sally  from  the  town  with  4000  men. 


omitted  no  eliort  that  could  further  and  Skerrett,  at  the  same  time,  land 
bis  success.  On  the  ^Istof  June  he  and  join  in  the  attack  upon  the  enemy, 
won  the  lower  town,— after  a  contest.  But  when  they  came  to  consult  with 
the  nature  of  which  may  be  judged  Campoverde  himself  and  Sarsheld, 
from  hisown  account.  “The  defence,”  doubts  and  difficulties  were  started, 
he  said,  “  became  more  obstinate  as  the  other  schemes  were  proposed  and  re¬ 
attack  advanced,  and  in  this  action  jected,  and  at  length  written  instruc- 
only  160  prisoners  were  made,  saved  tions  were  drawn  up  by  the  marquis, 
by  a  kind  of  miracle  from  the  fury  of  to  which  the  others'  acceded.  What 


the  soldiers,  and  1553  bodies  were  col- 
lected  and  burnt.  I  fear  much,”  the 
ruffian  added,  “that  if  the  garrison  wait 
for  the  assault  in  their  last  hold,  1  shall 
be  forced  to  set  a  terrible  example,  and 


the  instructions  were  have  not  appear¬ 
ed,— they  are,  however,  said  by  the 
Spanish  government  to  have  been  very 
disheartening.  Thus  hope  was  lost, 
aud  despair  did  not  supply  its  place. 


intimidate  Catalonia  and  Spain  for  ever  Contreras,  instead  of  keeping  his  in- 


by  the  destruction  of  a  whole  city.” 

It  was  now  apparent  that  the  mere 
military  means  of  the  place  would  not 
enable  it  to  hold  out  much  longer,  and 
other  means  bad  not  been  resorted  to. 


tentions  secret  till  the  moment  of  exe¬ 
cution,  published  his  final  order  in 
printed  hand-bills,  which  he  posted 
about  the  town,  and  distributed  among 
his  troops  ;  the  inevitable  effect  was. 


perhaps  b^suse  too  much  reliance  was  that  the  inhabitants,  knowing  they 
placed  upon  the  numbers  and  strength  were  to  be  abandoned  to  the  enemy, 
of  the  garrison.  A  detachment  of  were  stupifiedwithfear,  and  the  French 
British  troops  front  Cadiz  arrived  at  being  apprized  of  his  purpose,  were 
this  time  under  Colpnel  Skerrett,  an  enabled  to  defeat  it.  Suchet  gave 
officer  who  had  afterwards  happier  op-  hini  no  time  to  begin  hi«  proposed  re- 
portunities  of  displaying  his  eminent  treat ;  on  the  28th  a  breach  was  made ; 
abilities.  There  was  but  one  point  the  assault  was  given  immediately,  and 
now  at  which  a  disembarkation  could  this  atrocious  Frenchman  was  enabled 


be  effected,  and  that  point  was  flanked 
by  the  enemy :  the  disembarkation, 
however,  would  have  been  made,  if  the 


to  execute  his  bloody  threats.  The 
Spaniards,  disheartened  by  all  the  pre¬ 
vious  events  of  the  siege,  and  by  the 


governor  had  not  desired  Colonel  Sker-x  orders  which  they  had  last  received, 
rett  rather  to  co-operate  with  Campo-  were  seized  vvith  a  sudden  panic 
verde’s  army*  upon  which  he  placed  there  is  nothing  to  alleviate, — nothing 


verde’s  army,  upon  which  he  placed 
alibis  hopes ;  “  besides,”  he  said,  “the 
garrison  was  sufficient,  and  as  soon  as 
the  enemy  should  have  opened  their 
trenches,  and  begun  to  battet  ip  breach, 
he  had  determined  to  abandon  the 


there  is  nothing  to  alleviate, — nothing 
to  mingle  with  and  modify  our  horror  at 
the  massacre  which  ensued — the  scene 
was  shameful  as  well  as  shocking.  In¬ 
stead  of  maintaining  the  breach,  as  the 
people  of  Gerona  had  done, — instead  of 


place,  thinking  it  of  more  importance  cutting  their  way  through  the  enemy, 
to  preserve  his  soldiers  than  to  defend  as  had  less  nobly  and  less  wisely  been 


the  ruins  of  Tarragona.”  Skeirett 
therefore  met  Baron  de  Eroles,  who 
VOL.  IV.  PART  I. 


intended, — they  fled  : — without  the 
satisfaction  of  selling  their  lives  dearly, 
t  V 
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or  the  senw  of  duty  to  console  them 
in  death,  they  suffered  themselves  to 
be  butchered  without  resistance  ;  and 
the  French  put  man,  woman,  and  child, 
indiscriminately  to  the  bayonet,  till 
weariness  produced  some  respite,  and, 
having  palled  their  appetite  for  blood, 
they  turned  to  the  perpetration  of 
Crimes  more  damnable  than  murder. 
Some  of  the  officers  are  said  to  have 
done  their  duty  ;  they  tried  every 
means  to  rally  their  men,  and  even  cut 
them  down  as  they  fled  ; — but  all  ef¬ 
forts  were  in  vain ;  that  moral  discipline 
had  been  neglected  by  which  Zaragoza 
and  Gerona  have  rendered  themselves 
for  ever  worthy  of  admiration.  The 
Governor  Gonzalez,  with  a  handful 
of  brave  men,  defended  himself  till  the 
last,  and  fell.  Contreras  was  wounded 
and  taken  prisoner.  Of  the  miserable 
fugitives,  crowds  ran  out  to  the  water 
to  swim  off  to  the  shipping,  and  thou* 
sands  flying  through  the  gate,  suffered 
themselves  to  be  pursued  by  about  a 
score  of  French,  who  ran  beside  them 
and  fired  at  them,  as  at  a  flock  of  star* 
lings, — delighting  in  the  havoc  which 
they  made.  Presently  a  masked  bat* 
tery  was  opened  upon  these  unresisting 
wretches,  and  at  length  more  than 
S00()  men.  the  survivors  of  the  crowd, 
suffered  themselves  to  be  tamely  led 
away  prisoners  by  less  than  as  many 
hundred  French !  Tliese  execrable  con* 
querors  kept  up  a  heavy  fire  upon  the 
landing,  place,  where  women  and  child* 
ren  stood  grouped  together,  crowding 
to  the  British  boats,  and  they  endeavour* 
ed  to  sink  the  boats  that  were  enmloy* 
ed  in  this  service  of  humanity.  They, 
and  the  ruffian  who  commanded  them, 
were  determined  to  shed  blood  enough. 
Suchet  stated  in  his  official  account 
that  four  thousand  men  were  killed  in 
the  city,  and  a  thousand  sabred  or 
drowned  in  endeavouring  to  make  their 
escape, — *'a  horrible  massacre  had  been 
made,”  he  said,  **  with  little  loss  on  the 
side  of  the  conquerors ;  the  terrible 


example  which  he  had  foreseen  had 
taken  place,  and  would  be  long  remem* 
bered  in  Spain  !”  From  the  Spaniards 
and  from  our  own  officers  we  learnt 
what  was  the  nature  of  this  example  I 
More  than  six  thousand  unresisting 
persons  were  butchered,  old  and  young, 
man  and  woman,  mother  and  babe : 
every  conceivable  cruelty  was  perpe* 
trated  by  the  French  ;  in  the  streets 
and  in  the  churches  they  violated  the 
women  who  escaped  their  first  fury, 
only  to  suffer  worse  horrors  before 
they  died  ;  nuns  and  wives,  and  wi* 
dows  in  the  hour  when  they  were  wi* 
dowed  ;  girls  and  children  ;  the  dying, 
and  even  the  dead,  were  seized  on  by 
these  mon8ter8,~and,  retaining  their 
love  of  cruelty  when  rage  and  lust 
were  palled,  they  threw  many  of  these 
wretched  victims,  and  of  the  wounded 
Spaniards,  into  the  burning  houses. 

One  loss  followed  another.  Suchet, 
immediately  after  this  tragedy  was 
completed,  marched  upon  Berga,  and 
destroyed  that  fort,  then  stormed 
Montserrat,  where  the  French  had 
formerly  been  repulsed,  but  which 
was  now  as  ill  defended  as  Tarragona 
had  been.  This  was  a  heavy  blow  to 
the  Catalans,  for  they  relied  upon  its 
natural  strength,  which  indeed  ought 
to  have  rendered  it  impregnable,  and 
they  had  made  it  their  ^ief  depot. 
Their  last  calamity  was  the  fall  of  Fi- 
gueras  ;  here,  however,  there  was  no 
fault  on  the  part  of  its  defenders ;  they 
maintained  the  place  as  nobly  as  they 
had  won  it,  and  nothing  but  famine 
subdued  them.  For  four  months  and 
nine  days  they  had  been  blockaded ; 
lines  of  countervallation  and  circum- 
vallation  were  drawn  around  them  with 
immense  labour,  and  every  effort  which 
the  best  engineers  in  Europe  could 
devise,  was  made  against  the  fortress. 
The  last  five  and  twenty  nights  the 
besiegers  bad  past  under  arms,  such 
was  the  incessant  activity  and  enter- 
prize  of  the  Spaniards.  At  length, 
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when  eveiy  hone  and  every  animal 
had  been  eaten,  Martinez,  with  all 
the  garriaon,  sallied,  and  attempted  to 
force  their  way  through  with  the  bay¬ 
onet.  An  aid-de-camp  of  the  gover¬ 
nor  had  been  villain  enough  to  desert, 
and  give  notice  of  their  purpose  ;  the 
enemy  therefore  were  prepared  to  re- 
ceive  them  ;  nevertheless  they  made 
their  way  to  the  abattis.  It  was  form¬ 
ed  of  trunks  of  trees,  so  as  to  be  im¬ 
penetrable,  and  after  three  attempts 
had  failed  in  the  course  of 
iftcg.  19.  one  day,  these  gallant  men 
were  compelled  to  capitu¬ 
late,  three  sacks  of  flour  being  all 
the  provisions  which  were  left.  For 
two  days  before  they  had  employed 
themselves  in  destroying  whatever 
could  be  of  use  to  the  enemy.  Ho¬ 
nourable  terms  were  obtained,  and 
Martinez  was  made  to  say  in  his  dis¬ 
patch  to  his  own  giivemment,  that  the 
garrison  was  treated  by  the  French 
with  the  generosity  which  characteri¬ 
ses  that  nation.  The  phrase  would 
be  rightly  understood  by  the  people  of 
Catalonia.  In  reality,  they  had  stipu¬ 
lated,  that  they  should  march  out  with 
their  baggage,  delivering  up  their  arms 
only  on  the  glacis.  But  no  Sooner 
were  they  disarmed,  than  the  French 
general  commanded  them  to  be  strip¬ 
ped.  They  were  marched  into  France 
in  a  state  of  nakedness,  and  were  in- 
debted  for  clothes  to  the  humanity  of 
the  towns  through  which  they  passed. 

When  Tarragona  fell,  the  invaders 
loudly  boasted,  that  the  conquest  of 
the  principality  was  completed;  Mont¬ 
serrat  and  Figueras  had  now  fallen 
after  it ;  but  the  heart  of  the  Catalans 
was  unshaken,  and  their  common  re¬ 
mark  was,  that  now,  when  all  their  for¬ 
tified  places  were  lost,  the  war  was  only 
begun.  On  the  ninth  of  July,  D. 
Luis  Lacy  succeeded  Campoverde  in 
the  command  of  an  dhny,  which,  as 
was  said  in  the  cortes,  no  longer  exist- 
ed,  so  many  thousands  had  l>een  sa- 
crificed  by  misconduct  and  treachery, 


and  they  who  had  escaped  had  disper¬ 
sed  in  disgust  rather  than  in  despair. 
The  new  general  was  a  man  of  spirit 
and  enterprize  suited  to  the  times.  As 
soon  as  he  took  the  command,  he  is¬ 
sued  an  address  to  the  dispersed  sol¬ 
diers,  saying  that  eight  day>4  from  that 
date  were  allowed  to  all  those  who 
preserved  in  their  hearts  the  least  Spa¬ 
nish  feeling;  after  which  time  those  who 
had  not  joined  their  coloursat  theplaces 
fixed  upon,  should  be  pursued  aud  ar¬ 
rested  by  the  civil  and  military  autho- 
ritie.s.  <*  The  loss  of  Tarragona  was 
not  irreparable,”  he  said,  “  but  it  was 
a  new  stimulus  to  make  them  redouble 
those  efforts  upon  which  the  liberty  of 
Catalonia  depended.”  Yet  while  La¬ 
cy  was  using  every  exertion  to  collect 
the  wreck  of  the  Catalan  army,  he  was 
obliged  to  dismiss  a  body  of  cavalry, 
from  utter  inability  to  support  them* 
or  even  to  feed  the  horses.  Brigadier 
D.  Gervassio  Gasca  commanded  this 
division,  which  contaired  12  superior, 
and  1 12  subaltern  officers,  922  men, 
and  499  horses,  the  remains  of  the  re¬ 
giment  of  Alcantara,  the  Numancian 
dragoons,  Spanish  Hussars,  Cazadores 
of  Valencia,  and  Hussars  of  Granada. 
They  had  to  make  their  way  through 
Aragon,  into  a  free  country,  and  in¬ 
corporate  themselves  with  the  first  ar¬ 
my  they  could  find.  The  history  of 
their  journey  shews  but  too  well  the 
skill  with  which  the  enemy  had  cho¬ 
sen  his  positions,  so  as  to  give  him  mi¬ 
litary  command  of  the  country ;  for 
near  as  Valencia  was,  Gasca  was  six 
weeks  on  the  march,  and  travelled  186 
leagues  (744  miles)  before  he  could 
effect  his  junction  with  a  Spanish  ar¬ 
my.  He  began  this  perilous  retreat 
on  the  25th  of  July,  with  his  horses  in 
the  most  miserable  condition  fur  want 
of  food,  and  without  any  money  ;  get¬ 
ting  provisions  and  information  as  he 
could  find  them,  without  any  means  of 
procuring  either,  except  siich  as  chance 
or  charity  might  be  -tow.  At  Grans, 
a  small  party  of  the  enemy  were  found. 
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whom  they  kept  in  check  with  a  part 
of  their  force,  while  the  rest  forded 
the  Esera  by  barazona.  By  ma¬ 
king  long  marches,  so  as  to  outrun 
the  intelligence  of  the  enemy,  they 
succeeded  in  passing  the  rivers  Cinca 
and  Gallego  without  opposition  ;  but 
when  they  were  in  the  aistrict  of  Las 
Cinco  Villas  de  Aragon,  knowing  that 
the  French  from  Barbastro  and  Hues- 
ca  had  been  watching  their  movements, 
and  were  about  to  collect  and  cut  them 
off,  they  made  longer  marches,  taking 
a  more  devious  direction,  and  moving 
by  ..ight.  Notwithstanding  these  pre* 
cau’ioi  s,  they  were  attacked  at  mid¬ 
night  near  the  village  of  Luesca,  by 
what  force  they  knew  not,  but  the  fire 
came  from  the  village,  and  from  a 
height  which  commanded  the  ground 
over  which  they  were  passing.  Gasca 
could  not  prevent  his  men  from  ma 
king  a  precipitate  retreat,  but  he  had 
time  to  name  a  place  of  rendezvous  ; 
and  while  the  enemy,  who  consisted 
of  1000  foot,  and  from  two  to  three 
hundred  horse,  under  the  Polish  gene¬ 
ral  Chlopiski,  hastened  to  cut  them 
off  from  the  pass  of  the  Gallego, 
Gasca  avoided  them  by  entering  Na¬ 
varre,  where  he  rested  three  days  at 
Eybar,  expecting  help  from  Espoz  y 
Mina  to  enect  the  perilous  passage  of 
the  Ebro.  Three  parties  of  that  dis¬ 
tinguished  leader’s  cavalry  came  to 
guide  him :  their  knowledge  of  the 
country  was  of  the  most  essential  ser¬ 
vice  ;  they  made  a  rapid  and  unex- 
pectt  d  march  to  one  of  the  fords  of 
the  river  ;  its  waters  were  swoln,  and 
they  were  obliged  in  some  places  to 
swim  ;  the  passage,  however,  was  ef¬ 
fected,  and  immediately  Gasca  march¬ 
ed  from  four  in  the  afternoon  of  one 
day  till  eight  on  the  following  morning, 
that  he  might  get  out  of  the  reach  ot 
the  garrisons  of  Tafalla,  Caparroso, 
and  Tudela.  The  danger  was  now 
less  imminent,  though  still  sufficiently 
great ;  they  made  shorter  marches, 


varying  their  direction,  according  to 
the  intelligence  they  procured  of  the 
enemy ;  and  thus,  after  six  weeks  of 
such  hardships  as  few  people,  except 
the  Spaniards,  could  have  sustained, 
they  joined  the  army  in  Murcia  by  the 
circuitous  way  of  Guadalaxara  and 
Cuenca,  having  lost  upon  the  road  four 
officers,  158  men,  and  213  horses  ;  the 
greater  part  of  the  men  had  been  dis- 
ersed  in  the  night  route  at  Luesca ;  the 
orses  had  mostly  died  upon  the  march. 

The  French  pubhshed  in  their  jour¬ 
nals,  that  the  junta  of  Catalonia  had 
Bed  to  Majorca,  gi^ng  up  the  princi¬ 
pality  in  despmr.  That  junta  had  with¬ 
drawn  from  Tarragona  Mfore  the  siege 
began,  that  it  might  be  in  a  situation  to 
act  for  its  relief,  andbecause  its  own  pre¬ 
servation  wasof  the  utmost  importance. 
In  many  parts  of  Spain  the  provincial 
juntas  have  been  accused  of  despising 
or  counter-acting  the  orders  of  govern¬ 
ment  ;  but  Catalonia  was  left  to  stand 
or  fall  by  its  own  efforts,  and  had  it 
not  been  for  the  junta,  would  have 
had  none  to  call  forth  or  direct  its  ex¬ 
ertions.  From  Solsona  they  now  issued 
some  of  those  proclamations  which 
have  so  greatly  contributed  to  support 
the  cause  of  Spain,  calling  upon  their 
countrymen,  in  the  language  of  hope 
and  heroism  and  indignation,  for  new 
exertions,  bidding  them  continue  to 
perform  their  duties,  and  rely  upon 
their  own  right  arms,  and  their  good 
cause,  and  the  justice  of  the  Almighty. 

The  pernicious  consequences  of  that 
pride  which  made  the  Spanish  govern¬ 
ment  refuse  to  let  an  army  be  trained 
under  British  officers,  was  no  where 
more  to  be  lamented  than  in  Catalonia. 
When  Colonel  Skerrett  was  off  the 
coast,  the  people  earnestly  desired  to 
be  embodied  under  him,  and  led  to  bat¬ 
tle.  Baron  de  Eroles  said,  he  would 
engage  that  ten  thousand  men  should 
enust  in  a  fev/days,  and  that  he  him¬ 
self  would  be  the  first  to  enter  as  a 
private  soldier.  Had  this  been  done 
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in  Spain,  as  it  was  in  Portugal,  the 
struggle  would  long  itince  hare  been 
,  over,  and  Buonaparte’s  destruction 
would  have  come  from  that  nation 
which  he  had  most  outraged,  ai<d  by 
which  he  was  first  manfully  opposed. 
But  the  sufferings  of  the  Spaniards 
were  to  be  prolonged  by  a  false  point 
of  honour  in  their  rulers,  as  well  as  by 
that  tardiness  which  has  ever  been  the 
jeproach  of  the  Spanish  councils  ;  and 
the  Catalans,  without  discipline  and 
without  plan,  carried*  on  the  struggle 
under  circumstances  which  would  have 
made  almost  any  other  people  despair. 
They,  however,  in  the  midst  of  theirse* 
verest  trials  never  lost  hope,  and,  never 
forgetting  what  was  due  to  themselves, 
compelled  their  ferocious  enemy  in  the 
midst  of  his  triumphs  to  respect  and 
fear  them.  Soon  after  the  fall  of  Tar¬ 
ragona,  Suchet,  on  his  way  to  Barce¬ 
lona,  took  twelve  prisoners  belonging 
to  a  detachment  under  Manso,  which 
had  harassed  his  march.  He  had  lost 
in  skirnakhing  with  these  troops  be¬ 
tween  Ordal  and  the  bridge  of  Mo¬ 
lina  de  Rey  about  50  in  killed,  six  pri¬ 
soners,  and  some  stores  :  and  thk  had 
so  irritated  his  cruel  temper,  that  he 
ordered  some  of  his  prisoners  to  be 
shot,  others  to  be  hanged,  and  others 
burnt.  It  was  in  vain  that  they 
protested  they  were  soldiers,  and 
claimed  the  protection  of  the  laws  of 
War,  and  it  was  equally  in  vain  that 
they  threw  themselves  at  his  feet  to 
entreat  mercy.  The  murders  were 
^rpetrated,  and  some  peasants  of  St 
Vincent,  Molins  de  Rey,  and  Palleja, 
who  were  working  in  the  fields,  were 
murdered  in  like  manner,  to  glut  the 
vengeance  of  this  ferocious  enemy. 
Manso  immediately  issued  a  proclama  - 
tion,  stating  what  this  wretch  had  done, 
and  declaring  that  the  right  of  repri¬ 
sals,  which,  from  humanity,  he  had  hi¬ 
therto  forbore  to  exercise,  should  in¬ 
stantly  be  enforced  ;  he  hung  his  six 


risoners  as  near  Barcelona  as  possi- 
le,  and  gave  notice  that  from  that 
hour  every  Frenchman  who  fell  into 
his  hands  should  be  put  to  death,  till 
the  enemy  should  have  learnt  to  treat 
as  prisoners  of  war,  brave  men,  who 
were  fighting  for  their  country  perfidi¬ 
ously  invaded,  their  religion  insolently 
outraged,  and  their  king  treacherous¬ 
ly  entrapped. 

Catalans,”  said  General  Lacy, 
in  one^of  his  first  proclamations,  **  the 
country  is  in  danger,  and  now  more 
than  ever  stands  in  need  of  your  exer¬ 
tions.  The  junta  and  your  general-in¬ 
chief  are  bound  to  explain  to  you  your 
situation,  because  true  courage  con¬ 
sists  not  in  being  ignorant  of  daiiger, 
but  in  overcoming  It.  The  fall  of  Tar¬ 
ragona  has  made  that  situation  critical 
in  the  extreme,  not  desperate.  There 
yet  remain  to  us  inextinguishable  ha¬ 
tred  of  oppression  and  ardent  love  of 
independence, — there  yet  remain  to  us 
strong-holds  and  mountains, — there  re¬ 
main  to  us  the  arms  of  our  numerous 
and  valiant  youth  to  recover  what  is 
lost,  and  to  make  the  enemy  know  that 
the  attempt  to  conquer  us  is  vain. 
With  fewer  resources  did  Pelayo  from 
the  mountains  of  Covadonga  begin  the 
deliverance  of  Spain ;  and  there  are  not 
wanting  to  us  chiefs  who  are  determined 
to  foUbw  his  glorious  example.  Great 
efforts  are  necessary  to  save  the  coun¬ 
try  ;  let  all  our  efforts  then  be  united, 
and  Tor  those  who  have  not  spirit  to  fol¬ 
low  this  resolution,  let  them  abandon 
us  and  join  themselves  to  the  enemy, 
that  we  may  know  whom  we  are  to  treat 
as  enemies,  and  whom  as  friends.  The 
priest,  the  religioner,  the  father  of  a  fa¬ 
mily,  every  one  has  wrongs  to  avenge, 
every  one  has  much  to  lose,  and  our  coun¬ 
try  calls  upon  all.  In  all  parts  the  echo 
of  the  alarum-bell  is  heard,  and  wh'^re- 
ever  there  are  enemies,  there  should  be 
Catalans  to  fight  them.  W  ir  and  ven¬ 
geance  must  be  our  only  business,  and, 
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like  our  forefathers,  let  us  leave  to  the 
vromen  the  care  of  our  houses  and  fa> 
milies  ” 

The  Barcelona  journal  asserted  that 
Lacy  had  fled  with  the  junta.  If  the 
French,  when  they  made  this  assertion, 
for  a  moment  believed  it,  they  were 
soon  undeceived  ;  he  declared  in  one 
of  his  proclamations,  that,  even  if  his 
well-founded  hopes  of  soon  seeing  bet¬ 
ter  days  should  be  disappointed,  he 
would  die  with  the  last  soldier,  rather 
than  abandon  his  post.  He  made  him¬ 
self  felt  as  well  as  heard  by  the  enemy. 
Deplorable  as  the  state  of  Catalonia 
•was  for  the  natives,  it  was  far  more  so 
for  the  invaders  :  they  were  masters  of 
almost  every  fortress,  but  their  do¬ 
minion  did  not  extend  beyond  the 
walls.  Nothing  was  to  be  procured 
in  any  other  manner  than  by  force  ; 
they  levied  contributions  upon  the  vil¬ 
lages  near  their  strong  nrrisons ; — 
and  this  was  all ;  they  could  only  move 
in  large  detachments,  and  wherever 
they  moved  they  were  harassed  by 
the  armed  peasantry  and  the  Somate- 
nes.  The  daily  and  hourly  cost  of 
life  at  which  they  kept  their  ground 
was  such,  that  the  enemy,  who  avow¬ 
ed  their  determination  of  extirpating 
half  the  inhabitants  in  order  to  intimi¬ 
date  (he  rest,  would  have  exhausted 
the  resources,  if  not  the  patience,  of 
France,  before  such  a  determination 
could  be  executed. 

Every  success  at  this  time  was  of 
great  importance  in  its  moral  effect ; 
men  are  usually  alive  to  hope  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  their  natures  are  generous, 
and  the  same  cause,  which  throughout 
the  warrendered  it  impossible  to  depress 
the  Spaniards,  have  made  them  easilv 
elated.  Of  the  patriotic  journals  which 
were  published  in  every  part  of  Spain, 
scarcely  a  number  appeared  which  did 
not  contain  the  details  of  some  skir¬ 
mish,  some  Gaerilla  attack,  some  sue* 
cesiful  enterprize,  or  hair-breadth  es¬ 


cape,  even  more  animating  than  success 
in  the  recital.  These  things,  more  even 
than  signal  victories,  tend  to  exciteami- . 
litary  spirit  ina  people, when  nootherad- 
vantage  accrues  from  them.  But  of  the 
advantages  which  the  Catalans  at  this 
time  had  obtained,  one  was  of  great  im¬ 
portance.  An  expedition  of  Spaniards 
and  English,  who  in  all  were  but  a 
handful  of  men,  recovered 
the  isles  of  Las  Medas,  Sept.  1. 
which  had  been  betrayed  to 
the  enemy  the  preceding  year.  Colo¬ 
nel  Green,  the  British  commissioner, 
and  Baron  de  Eroles,  commanded  in 
this  well-planned  and  well -executed  at¬ 
tempt  ;  and  the  crew  of  the  Undaunted 
frigate.  Captain  Thomas,  displayed 
that  zeal  and  those  resources  in  drag¬ 
ging  guns  upon  the  rocks,  by  which 
British  seamen  have  often  made  them¬ 
selves  dreaded  upon  their  enemies 
shores.  They  found  in  the  fort  four 
guns,  and  provisions  for  three  months. 
Both  officers  perceived  how  important 
it  was  to  retain  possession  of  a  place 
which  at  little  expence  might  be  ren¬ 
dered  a  second  Gibraltar, — for  little 
was  necessary  to  render  it  impregna¬ 
ble  :  here  was  a  post  where  they  could 
receive  supplies,  and  here  a  depot  might 
be  securely  established.  Eroles,  there¬ 
fore,  dispatched  orders  for  BOO  men  to 
come  and  garrison  it.  The  French 
were  equally  aware  of  the  advantages 
which  the  possession  of  this  point  would 

five  to  their  enemies  They  brought 
own  a  considerable  force  to  Estardit, 
a  village  on  the  opposite  shore,  and 
opened  batteries  upon  the  island,  which 
was  within  reach  of  shells.  The  suc¬ 
cours  which  Eroles  had  gone  to  expe- 
ditedid  not  appear ;  the  force  upon  the 
island  consisted  only  of  146  men,  ex¬ 
hausted  with  the  fatigue  w’hich  they 
had  undergone,  and  Colonel  Green  re¬ 
luctantly  yielding  to  this  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  officer  of  the  Undaunted, 
abandoned  the  works  which  he  had  be- 
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g^n,  and  with  them  the  hopes 
Sept.  4.  which  he  had  so  justly  form¬ 
ed*  and  blew  up  the  fort.  The 
opportunity,  however,  was  happily  re¬ 
trieved  ;  Lacy,  who  felt  the  want  of 
such  a  point  to  look  to,  embarked  with 
200  men  from  Arens  de  Mar  in  the 
Undaunted,  and  taking  with  him  la¬ 
bourers,  tools,  and  stores  in  some  trans¬ 
ports,  re-occupied  the  islands,  giving 
them  the  names  of  the  Isles  of  Resto. 

ration,  because,  he  said,  this 
Sept.  13.  might  be  considered  as  the 
first  step  to  the  recovery  of 
the  principali^.  Water  w^s  discover¬ 
ed  there,  a  sufficient  garriscjA  establish¬ 
ed,  and  the  fortification  commenced 
and  carried  on  in  sight  of  the  enemy 
on  the  opposite  shore,  and  in  defiance 
of  all  their  batteries.  Bomb-proofs 
for  men  and  stores  were  soon  made  in 
asituationso  favourable  for  such  works : 
the  chief  battery  was  named  Lacy  by 
the  governor ;  but  that  general  said  he 
would  not  permit  himself  to  receive 
this  honour,  and  that  it  should  be  call¬ 
ed  Montardit,  in  honour  of  the  last  pa¬ 
triot  whom  the  French,  having  takei\ 
in  arms,  had  murdered  afterwards,  in 
violation  and  contempt  of  tlie  laws  of 
war. 

General  Lacy,  being  unable  to  make 
any  considerable  attempt  against  the 
enemy,  determined,  in  the  right  spirit 
of  a  soldier,  to  make  activi^  and  en- 
tetprize  supply  the  want  of  number, 
and  cut  up  the  invaders  in  detail.  They 
had  formed  a  chain  of  fortified  posts 
from  Barcelona  to  Lerida.  These  he 
resolved  to  attack,  and  began  by  a  ra¬ 
pid  march  upon  Igualada,  where  the 
enemy  had  fortified  a  Capuchine  con¬ 
vent.  400  men  with  two  guns  were  to 
have  joined  him  from  Cardona ;  but 
he  was  disappointed  of  this  aid,  for 
no  means  of  moving  the  guns,  nor  for 
making  the  road  practic^le  for  them, 
could  be  procured  in  time,  and  all  that 
could  be  done  was  to  surprise  the  town, 
and  cut  off  as  many  of  the  French  as 


possible  before  they  could  take  refuge 
m  their  fort.  At  three  iu  the 
morning  the  centinels  were  Oct.  4. 
put  to  the  sword,  the  enemy 
surprised  in  their  quarters,  25  prisoners 
were  taken,  and  above  150  killed ;  the 
rest  escaped  into  the  convent,  just  as 
they  got  out  of  their  beds  ;  and  Lacy 
seeing  at  day-break  that  succours  were 
coming  to  them  from  Monserrat  and 
Casa-Masana,  retired  to  Coll  de  Gu- 
sem,  satisfied  with  his  success,  and 
thence  to  Manresa.  This  made  then 
suppose  that  he  had  desisted  from  of¬ 
fensive  operations,  and  a  convoy  which, 
in  fear  of  his  movements,  had  been  for 
some  days  detained  at  Cervera,  ventu¬ 
red  to  move  toward  Igualada.  Eroles 
with  half  the  Catalan  force  got  before 
it,  and  the  commander-in-chief  with 
the  other  half  cut  off  its  retreat.  A 
column  with  artillery  sallied  from  Igua- 
lida  to  its  assistance,  but  came  only  to 
share  in  the  defeat ;  two  hun¬ 
dred , were  wounded  and  made  Oct.  7. 
prisoners,  the  killed  were  in 
proportion,  and  the  whole  convoy  was 
taken. 

The  general  finding  now  that  his 
presence  was  necessary  in  the  junta,  to 
forward  the  formation  and  organization 
of  the  army,  left  Eroles,  his  second  in 
command,  to  complete  the  plan,  which 
had  already  so  far  succeeded  that  the 
French,  dreading  a  second  attack,  and 
weakened  by  this  last  loss,  retired  pre¬ 
cipitately  from  Igualada,  Monserrat, 
and  Casa  Masana  to  Barcelona.  Eroles 
no  sooner  knew  that  Igualada  had  been 
evacuated,  than  he  marched 
against  Cervera;  the  French  Oct.  10. 
immediately,  when  they  saw 
him  approaching,  withdrew  from  the 
city  into  the  university,  which  they 
had  fortified,  and  a  body  of  500  foot 
and  30  horse,  which  had  just  arrived 
from  Lerida  to  their  support,  turned 
back  to  provide  for  its  own  safety. 
D  Luis  de  Creeft,  and  D.  Jose  Casas, 
were  sent  to  pursue  them,  while  Eroles 
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with  one  ten>pounder  prepared  to  at* 
tack  buildings  which  had  been  desijpi* 
ed  by  their  rounders  for  far  other  pur¬ 
poses  than  those  of  war.  This  single 
gun  threw  down  part  of  the  house  in 
which  it  was  planted  ;  but  Eroles  turn¬ 
ed  this  accident  to  his  advantage,  for  , 
while  he  affected  to  be  replacing  it,  in 
order  to  deceive  the  enemy,  the  gun 
was  moved  to  another  situation,  from 
whence  it  opened  its  fire  anew,  and  its 
carriage  was  rattled  along  so  as  to  make 
them  TOlieve  that  more  artillery  was 
about  to  be  brought  to  bear.  Their 
commandant  soon  hung  out  the  white 
flag,  and  630  men  were  made  prison¬ 
ers  of  war,  at  an  expence  to  the  Cata¬ 
lans  of  only  ten  in  killed  and  wounded. 

This  conquest  set  free  a  considera¬ 
ble  territory,  which,  ever  since  the  loss 
of  Tarragona,  had  been  at  the  ene¬ 
my’s  mercy.  Creeft,  meantime,  with 
a  force  inferior  to  that  which  be  was 
pursuing,  followed  the  column  which 
was  retreating  to  Lerida,  and  which 
on  its  way  was  joined  by  the  garrison 
of  Tarrega,  another  post  abandoned 
by  the  French  in  their  alarm.  In  this 
pursuit  the  corregidor  of  Cervera  was 
taken  attempting  to  escape  with  the 
enemy  :  he  was  one  of  those  wretches 
who  had  joined  the  French,  and  with 
all  the  malevolence  of  a  traitor,  perse¬ 
cuted  his  own  countrymen.  He  had 
invented  a  cage  in  which  to  imprison 
those  who  did  not  pay  their  contribu¬ 
tions,  or  were  in  any  way  obnoxious  to 
him  ;  it  was  so  constructed  as  to  con- 
fine  the  whole  body,  leaving  the  head 
exposed  to  be  buffeted  and  spit  upon  ; 
and  sometimes  this  devilish  villain 
anointed  the  face  of  his  victim  with 
honey  to  attract  the  flies  and  wasps. 
“  To-morrow,”  said  Eroles  in  his  dis¬ 
patches,  *'  the  senor  corregidor  will 
go  out  to  parade  the  streets  in  this 
same  cage,  where  the  persons  who 
have  Bunered  this  grievous  torment 
may  freely  behold  him.  Ducile  Jus- 
iitism  moniii  et  non  temnere  Divos.** 


The  capture  of  this  man  was  worth  as 
much  as  all  the  preceding  success. 

Eroles,  with  the  rest  of  his  division, 
now  hastened  to  BcUpuig,  where  Creeft 
had  blockaded  about  400  French  in 
the  old  palace  of  the  Dukes  of  Sesa, 
a  castle  of  the  15th  century,  which  they 
had  fortified  and  which  commanded 
the  town.  The  besiegers  had  only 
one  ten-pounder,  and  the  walls  were 
two  ells  thick.  They  had  no  time  to 
lose,  for  Latour,  with  the  troops  who 
had  escaped  from  Igualada,  andtbe gar¬ 
risons  of  the  other  evacuated  posts,  was 
preparing,  in  concert  with  the  enemies 
from  Leridi  and  Balagner,  to  march 
against  them.  Unused  as  they  were 
to  such  operations,  and,  as  Eroles  said, 
without  any  other  engineers  than  in¬ 
genuity  and  strong  desire,  they  made 
three  mines  which  reduced 
the  castle  almost  to  a  heap  Oct,  14. 
of  ruins,  184  prisoners  were 
taken,  the  rest  of  the  garrison  perish¬ 
ed.  -This  success  completed  Lacy’s 
plan,  and  set  free  the  whole  of  the 
country  between  Lerida  and  Barcelo¬ 
na.  Eroles  then,  by  a  movement  as 
judicious  as  it  was  unexpected,  while 
the  French  commanders  were  concert¬ 
ing  plans  against  him,  marched  by  the 
Seo  de  Ufgel  to  Puigeerda,  where  he 
routed  all  the  forces  that  the  enemy 
could  bring  against  him  ;  then  having 
occupied  the  pitas  of  the  Valle  de  Lue- 
rol,  he  entered  France,  and  levied  con¬ 
tributions  in  Languedoc.  It  was  the 
earnest  wish  of  Baron  de  Eroles,  that 
his  troops  in  this  expedition  should  be 
as  much  distinguished  by  their  good 
order,  moderation,  and  humanity,  as 
the_  French  in  Spain  were  for  their 
crimes.  In  every  place,  except  one, 
this  object  was  effected ;  but  in  the 
little  town  of  Marens,  the  only  place 
where  resistance  was  made  by  the  in¬ 
habitants  and  an  armed  force,  a  sol¬ 
dier,  in  direct  violation  of  orders,  set 
fire  to  one  of  the  houses ;  the  wiad 
was  high,  the  flames  spread,  notwith- 
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standing  all  the  efforts  which  were  made 
to  stop  the  conflagration,  and  thewhole 
place  was  burnt.  Marshal  Macdonald 
a  few  months  before  had  deliberately 
set  fire  to  the  city  of  Manresa,  to  pu¬ 
nish  the  inhabitants  fortheir  patriotism. 
Sarsfield  and  Eroles  came  up  with  the 
rear  guard  while  it  was  still  in  flames, 
and  the  inhabitants  crying  aloud  for 
vengeance ;  the  sight  so  exasperated 
the  soldiers  that  they  gave  no  quarter. 
D«  Manuel  Fernandez  de  Villamil,  go- 
vemor  of  La  Seo  de  Urgel,  who  com¬ 
manded  this  division  of  Eroles*  army, 
endeavoured  to  stop  the  flames  in  Ma- 
rens ;  he  expressed  his  deep  regret  at 
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the  scene  ;  **  Buty  perhaps,'*  he  said, 
**  the  furious  hand  which  committed 
the  evil  had  been  impelled  by  divine 
justice,  that  France  might  behold  an 
image  of  Manresa."  Every  where  else 
the  orders  of  the  commander  were  ri¬ 
gidly  observed,'  and  the  French,  admi¬ 
ring  the  humanity  of  an  enemy  who 
had  been  so  grievously  wronged,  in 
many  places  where  they  paid  the  re¬ 
quired  contribution,  acknowledged  the 
justice  of  this  retaliation.  '  Some  thou¬ 
sand  sheep,  and  com,  and  specie  to 
the  amount  of  50,000  dollars,  were  the 
fruits  of  this  first  inroad  of  the  Spa¬ 
niards  into  France. 
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Blalte  goes  to  the  Etutxuard.  Sachet  enters  the  kingdom  of  Valencia.  StVm 
of  Murviedro.  Defeat  of  Blaket  Cajtare  of  Murviedro  and  the 
Capital. 


The  Regent  General  Blake,  as  soon 
as  he  had  returned  to  Cadiz  after  his 
feeble  attack  upon  Niebla,  prepared  to 
take  the  field  in  the  eastern  provinces 
which  were  now  so  imminently  endan* 
gered.  Embarking,  therefore,  with  all 
the  force  he  could  collect,  he  landed 
at  Almeria  to  join  the  army  of  Mur> 
cia,  and  took  a  position  between  Gua- 
diz  and  Baeza.  Soult,  who  knew  bet* 
ter  how  to  profit  by  favourable  oppor¬ 
tunities,  marched  against  him  ;  when 
the  French  forces  broke  up  from  the 
Guadiana,  he  turned  the  right  of  the 
Spanish  army  under  Genera  Frey  re, 
and  compelled  him  to  fall  back  upon 
Murcia ;  a  retreat,  however,  which  was 
effected  with  honour,  though  not  with¬ 
out  considerable  loss.  Soult  shortly 
afterwards  returned  to  Seville,  and 
Blake  proceeded  to  Valencia,  where 
Suchet  was  now  advancing  in  his  de¬ 
structive  career. 

The  Marquis  del  Palacio  had  been 
appointed  captain  general  of  the  king¬ 
doms  of  Aragon,  Valencia,  ?tid  Mur¬ 
cia.  He  announced  his  corning  in  a 
proclamation  from  Alicante,  of  a  very 
different  character  from  those  which 
have  so  greatly  contributed  to  support 
the  cause  of  Spain.  “  From  the  mo¬ 
ment,”  said  he,  **  that  I  set  foot  in  this 
country,  and  knew  the  fall  of  Tarra¬ 
gona,  my  spirit,  far  from  being  cast 


down,  seemed  as  if  it  had  taken  fresh 
strength  and  courage  to  run  to  danger 
as  well  as  to  victory.  Do  not  hold 
me  arrogant  and  vain,  for  my  hopes 
are  not  rested  upon  my  arm  of  flesh. 
From  afar  I  see  the  walls  of  Valencia 
of  burnished  and  impenetrable  brass ; 
and  the  more  secure,  inasmuch  as  the 
enemy  cannot  perceive  them.  I  see  also 
a  cloud  of  protection  over  the  whole 
kingdom,  whereof  that  which  for  for¬ 
ty  years  protected  the  people  of  God 
was  but  a  type  and  a  figure.  The  bra¬ 
zen  walls  are  the  Valencian  breasts, 
who  have  loyalty  for  their  stamp  and 
shield  of  arms,  and  the  cloud  which 
protects  us  is  the  Queen  of  Angels, — 
she  who  is  the  general  of  the  best  ap¬ 
pointed  army,  our  adorable  and  gene¬ 
rous  Madre  de  Desamparados,  mother 
(f  the  helpless,  with  her  omnipotent 
son.  Heaven  itself  has  given  the  great¬ 
est  proof  of  this  truth,  and  of  its  pre¬ 
dilection  for  the  city  and  kingdom  of 
Valencia.  Is  there  any  other  capital 
in  all  Spain  which  has  not  been  enter¬ 
ed  by  some  army  of  this  Corsican  rob¬ 
ber,  this  impious  tyrant  i  Is  there  any 
other  province  which  has  twice  repel¬ 
led  them  from  its  centre,  without  walls 
and  without  armies  i  Heaven  and  her 
invincible  Deborah,  or  Judith,  have  sa¬ 
ved  us,  and  will  save  us,  if  our  conduct 
is  not  unworthy  of  her  protection- 
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Wonder  not  at  this  language  from  a 
soldier.  I  am  a  Christian  :  I  am  an  old 
Spaniard,  and  I  am  persuaded  that 
they  are  not  earthly  victories,  but  bolts 
from  heaven  which  reach  the  wicked, 
such  as  the  Corsican  and  his  generals, 
whose  principles  are  bad,  and  whose 
conduct  is  worse.  1  resign,  therefore, 
my  staff  to  this  sovereign  queen  ;  she 
has  been  the  general  who  has  deliver¬ 
ed  the  kingdom  thus  long  :  she 'it  is 
who  will  driver  all  that  is  placed  un¬ 
der  this  staff,  no  longer  mine  but  hers, 
and  the  Lord's  who  is  the  God  of  bat¬ 
tles.” 

It  would  be  wronging  the  marquis 
to  break  off  here,  for  in  other  parts  of 
his  address  he  spoke  in  the  proper  lan- 
gu^e  of  a  patriot  and  a  commander. 
“  Tnis  is  a  holy  war,”  said  he,  “  in 
which  we  must  fight  like  the  Macca¬ 
bees.  Let  him  who  feels  for  the  pub¬ 
lic  cause  join  us,  and  take  arms,  and 
offer  himself  as  a  sacrifice,  and  put 
forth  his  hand,  and  advance,  and  at 
tack,  and  triumph.  Eternal  war  against 
the  tyrant,  war  against  the  coward, 
against  the  impious,  the  selfish,  the  pe¬ 
culator,  and  him  who  does  not  labour 
to  his  utmost  in  the  good  cause.  Con¬ 
fide  in  the  government  and  tt  will  con¬ 
fide  in  you.  If  there  is  conduct  in  the 
chiefs,  there  will  be  conduct  in  the 
people :  moderation  in  the  expendi¬ 
ture,  and  there  will  be  plenty  in  the 
army  ;  order  in  private  families,  and 
it  will  display  itself  in  public  actions  ; 
activity  in  individuals,  and  the  army 
will  be  invincible ;  let  there  be  obedi¬ 
ence,  union,  fidelity,  justice  and  truth, 
and  God  will  fight  with  us.” 

Unfortunately  there  were  many  in 
Valencia  upon  whom  the  first  part  of 
this  address  was  likely  to  have  more 
effect  than  the  second.  A  friar,  preach¬ 
ing  in  the  Plaza  Catalina,  said  to  his 
auditors,  **  If  the  cortes  think  of  abo¬ 
lishing  our  holy  order,  and  that  of  our 
sisters  the  nuns,  obey  them  not,  ye 
>nned  Valencians,  but  oppose  such 


mandates  like  lions.  We  are  the  ser- 
vants  of  God,  whom  you  must  obey 
rather  than  man.  The  English  them¬ 
selves,  though  they  have  an  excellent 
constitution,  must  eventually  fall  for 
want  of  the  blessing  of  the  Catholic 
faith.  Ask  not  for  cannon  and  gun¬ 
powder,  but  rather  fly  to  your  altars  ; 
and  instead  of  any  vain  attempt  to  re¬ 
sist  the  victorious  French  by  force  of 
arms,  implore  the  aid  of  Heaven,  whicli 
alone  can  avert  the  heavy  calamitiet 
that  threaten  you.”  Zaragoza  is  at 
Catholic  a  city  as  Valencia,  hut  it  waa 
not  by  such  sermons  as  this  that  the 
heroism  of  the  Zaragozans  was  excited 
and  sustained. 

Zaragoza  had  defended  itself  with¬ 
out  any  other  hope  than  what  the  in¬ 
habitants  placed  in  themselves.  Va¬ 
lencia  prepared  for  its  defence  under 
very  different  circumstances  ;  it  was 
true,  indeed,  that  the  French  hitherto 
had  succeeded  in  all  their  sieges ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Spanish  gene¬ 
ral,  who  was  now  arrived  to  oppose 
them,  came  with  full  powers,  civil  as 
well  as  military,  and  the  whole  strength 
of  the  executive  authority,  to  carry 
into  effect  whatever  measures  he  might 
think  needful  The  coUected  force 
under  his  command  was  equal  in  num¬ 
ber  to  that  of  the  invaders,  and  one  di¬ 
vision  of  6000  men,  taking  its  name 
from  the  field  of  Albuhera,  had  attain¬ 
ed  discipline  upon  which  the  officers 
could  rely,  and  reputation  which  every 
effort  would  be  made  to  support.  Some 
of  the  generals  also  stood  high  in  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  ;  Lardizabal  had  distin¬ 
guished  himself  in  Lapena's  expedi¬ 
tion  ;  and  Zayas  was  thought  by  the 
English,  as  well  as  by  his  own  coun- 
tr-ymen,  one  of  the  best  officers  in  the 
Spanish  service.  Lines  had  been  made 
to  cover  the  city  ;  no  labour  had  been 
spared  upon  them ;  lines  well  construct¬ 
ed  and  adequately  manned  are  upon 
all  military  principles  impregnable ; 
there  could  no  want  of  men  here. 
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fort  in  addition  to  the  regular  force, 
the  city  and  the  kingdom  contained  a 
numerous  and  willing  population. 

Twelve  miles  east  of  Valencia  is 
the  town  of  Munriedro,  which  had 
been  fortified.  Colonel  Andrioni  was 
appointed  to  command  there  with  a 
garrison  of  3500  men,  who  volunteer¬ 
ed  for  this  service.  Murviedro  stands 
upon  the  site  of  Saguntum  ;  and  that 
recollection  would  have  stimulated  any 
honourable  man  to  rival  the  fidelity 
which  has  rendered  that  name  illus* 
trious.  The  Roman  theatre  here,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  perfect  remains  of 
the  ancients,  and  the  other  antiquities 
of  tl^s  sacred  spot,  were  held  in  such 
proper  estimation  by  the  Spanish  go¬ 
vernment,  that  in  1785,  under  the  minis¬ 
try  of  the  Conde  d’Aranda,  an  officer 
■was  appointed  to  preserve  them.  When 
it  was  deemed  necessary  to  fortify  the 
place  the  engineers  condemned  the 
theatre  ;  the  conservator  appealed  to 
the  cortes,  and  the  cortes  unanimously 
agreeing  that  it  would  be  a  reproach 
to  the  nation  if  this  precious  monument 
should  be  destroyed,  addressed  the  re¬ 
gents,  requiring  them  to  give  orders 
for  its  careful  preservation. 

On  the  15th  of  September,  Andri¬ 
oni  entered  upon  his  charge,  and  a  few 
days  afterward  the  French  from  Tor- 
tosa  and  from  Aragon  began  their 
inarch  toward  Valencia.  Suchet  had 
with  him  all  the  disposeable  troops 
from  Aragon  andCatalonia ;  withdraw¬ 
ing  many  of  the  less  important  garri¬ 
sons,  and  smaller  detachments,  in  full 
confidence  that  there  was  neither  ener¬ 
gy  enough  in  the  general  government 
or  Spain,  nor  union  enough  among  the 
provincial  authorities,  to  make  a  due 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  which 
was  thus  afforded  them.  He  arrived 
before  Murviedro  on  the  27th,  and  took 
possession  of  the  town.  Blake  retreat- 
sd  from  that  place  to  the  capital  with 
1 3,000  men, — these  were  the  flower  of 
k>s  army, — the  divisions  of  General 
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Obispo  and  Villacampa  under  D.  Car-  . 
los  O’Donnel,  brother  to  the  Conde  de 
Bisbal,  remained  in  the  field,  4000 
men  occupied  Segorbe  and  Liria,  and 
Bassecourt,  with  about  2QU0,  was  in 
Reguena  and  Utril ;  besides  these  for¬ 
ces  the  commander-in.chief  had  1600 
horse,  part  of  them  veteran  troops. 

Against  such  means  of  resistance, 
Suchet  would  never  have  ventured  to 
advance  if  he  had  not  despised  the  Va- 
lencian  troops.  Here,  as  in  every  part 
of  Spain,  the  spirit  of  the  people  was 
excellent,  but  no  where  had  it  been 
more  wretchedly  misdirected.  With 
an  abundant  population,  brave  and  pa¬ 
triotic  enough  to  offer  themselves  to 
any  danger  and  submit  to  any  sacri¬ 
fices, — and  with  resources  greater  than 
those  of  any  other  province  from  ita 
redundant  fertility  ,Valencia  had  scarce¬ 
ly  made  an  effort  in  favour  of  its  neigh¬ 
bours.  At  the  earnest  requisition  of  ' 
the  British  naval  commander  on  that 
coast,  a  body  of  its  troops  had  beea 
detached  into  Catalonia,  and  they  were 
actually  embarked  without  a  musket, 
because  there  was  an  established  regu¬ 
lation,  that  before  they  left  the  province 
their  arms  must  be  deposited  in  the  ar¬ 
senal.  When  arms  were  provided  for 
them,  it  was  judged  necessary  to  march 
them  into  Aragon,  but  they  refused  to 
enter  that  kingdom,  and  in  consequence 
returned  to  Valencia  without  having 
faced  the  enemy.  Whenever,  indeed, 
the  Valencian  army  had  faced  them, 
some  glaring  misconduct  had  appear¬ 
ed,  and  some  lamentable  disaster  been 
the  necessary  result.  The  spirit  of 
provincialism  ceased  to  paralyse  them 
when  the  enemy  was  within  their  own 
territory,  but  Suchet  still  calculated 
upon  the  want  of  discipline  in  the  men, 
and  want  of  skill  in  the  leaders  :  some 
reliance  too  he  placed  upon  those  in¬ 
famous 'means  of  seduction  by  which 
France  has  triumphed  as  often  as  by 
her  arms. 

The  day  after  he  reached  Murviedro 
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he  assaulted  the  fort  at  two  in  the 
morning  ;  in  three  places  the  escalade 
was  atteirpted,  but  the  French  were 
repulsed  at  all  points  with  the  loss  of 
their  ladders,  and  of  more  than  400 
Skilled  and  wounded.  They  kept  pos¬ 
session  of  the  town,  broke  tnrough  the 
party  walls  of  the  houses,  that  they 
might  thus  communicate  without  ex¬ 
posing  themselves  to  the  lire  of  the  gar¬ 
rison,  barricadoed  the  streets,  and  plant¬ 
ed  guns  in  those  houses  which  looked 
toward  the  fort.  This  was  not  effect¬ 
ed  without  some  loss,  and  the  besieg¬ 
ers  had  not  yet  brought  up  their  bat¬ 
tering  train ;  it  was  to  come  from  Tor- 
tosa,  and  the  little  fort  of  Oropesa  in 
their  rear  commanded  the  road.  Such- 
et  gave  directions  for  reducing  this, 
and  acted  in  the  meantime  against  the 
troops  in  the  field.  Obispo  was  at¬ 
tacked  on  the  30th  at  Seneja,  and 
driven  back  upon  Segorbe ;  there  he 
rallied,  but  reinforcements  came  to  the 
enemy,  which  again  gave  thetfi  the  su¬ 
periority  }  they  entered  Segorbe  also 
in  pursuit  of  his  broken  troops,  put 
all  who  resisted  to  the  $word,  and 
drove  him  towards  Liria.  The  next 
object  of  Suchet  was  to  drive  General 
Carlos  O’Donnell’s  division  beyond 
the  Guadaliavar ;  on  the  night  of  Oc¬ 
tober  1st  he  marched  against  it ;  the 
advanced  guard  was  attacked  and  rout¬ 
ed  at  Betero ;  the  main  hody  at  Bena- 
guacil :  little  loss  was  sustained  by  the 
Spaniards  in  these  actions,  but  they 
did  not  contribute  to  raise  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  Valencian  troops  in  the  eyes 
of  theirenemies,  and  Suchet,  who  knew 
that  the  struggle  would  be  with  Blake’s 
forces,  endeavoured  to  provoke  that 

feneral  into  the  field,  by  reproaching 
im  for  having  remained  idle  in  Valen¬ 
cia  while  two  divisions  of  his  army 
were  defeated 

He  had  made  himself,  however,  al¬ 
ready  so  far  master  of  the  field,  as  to 
continue  his  operations  against  Mur- 
viedro  without  intemiption.  He  as- 
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saulted  it  a  second  time  on  the  Sth* 
and  was  ag^in  repulsed.  The  cattle 
of  Oropesa  surrendered  on  the  11th, 
after  a  cannonade  of  a  few  hours.  Cap¬ 
tain  Eyre,  in  the  Magnificent,  had 
just  arrived  to  assist  it,  but  he  came 
only  in  time  to  bring  off  the  garrison 
of  a  tower  about  a  mile  distant.  Ar¬ 
tillery  and  tools  could  now  be  safely 
brought  from  Tortosa  ;  and  a  week 
afterwards  a  practicable  breach  was 
effected.  Twice  in  the  course  of  the 
day  and  the  night  the  French  attempt¬ 
ed  to  storm  it :  the  garrison  behaved 
like  men,  and  repulsed  them  with  great 
slaughter.  The  fort,  though,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  inveterate  habit  of  procras¬ 
tination  which  has  for  centuries  been 
the  reproach  of  Spanish  policy,  its 
works  were  incomplete,  yet  was  capa¬ 
ble  of  making  a  very  formidable  resist¬ 
ance  :  for  it  was  so  constructed  as  to 
form  four  parts,  each  of  which  might 
be  defended  after  the  others  were  ta¬ 
ken.  Blake  calculated  upon  the  im¬ 
petuosity  of  the  enemy,  the  steadiness 
of  the  garrison,  and  the  patriotism  of 
the  governor  ;  the  two  former  did  not 
deceive  him  :  and,  being  unwilling  to 
hazard  a  battle,  because  he  felt  an  omi- 
nous  apprehension  of  the  result,  he 
laid  down  for  himself  a  wise  plan  of 
operations ;  which  was  to  abstain  from 
battle,  in  hope  that  the  French  would 
weaken  themselves  in  the  siege,  and  that 
they  might  be  compelled  to  retreat  by 
movements  upon  their  flank  and  on  the 
side  of  Aragon. 

It  was  part  of  this  plan  to  siirprisie 
the  French  in  Cuenca,  and  thus  cut 
off  Suchet’s  communication  with  Ma¬ 
drid;  this  expedition  was  committed  to 
General  Mahy’s  care,  that  Mahy  who 
was  employed  and  trusted  after  his 
misconduct  in  Galicia.  The  Conde 
de  Montijo  was  to  co  operate  with  him. 
The  attempt  proved  ineffectual,  and 
Mahy  returned  with  bis  division  to  join 
thecommander-in-chief.  InAragonthe 
Spaniards  were  led  by  men  of  a  differ- 
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ent  stamp,  and  their  movements  would  no  eff<rct,  though  two  others  were  im> 
have  led  to  very  different  results,  if  mediately  cummcnce<i  Meantime  a  re> 
the  spin  of  provincialism,  and  that  in-  inforc^ment  ot  200  loot  and  50  horse, 
subordination  which  long  habits  of  mili.  the  prt  cursors  of  a  much  larger  force 
tary  independence  can  scarcely  fail  to  from  Zaragoza,  came  to  relieve  the  be- 
produce,  had  not  frustrated  fair  begin-  sieged — the  Empecinado  hastened  to 
Dings,  and  bright  prospects  of  success,  meet  them,  routed  them,  and  chased 
A  decree  of  the  cortes  had  attach-  them  as  f  r  as  Almunia,  taking  the 
ed  the  Guerilla  parties  to  the  armies  colonel  who  commanded  prisoner,  and 
of  their  respective  districts,  and  given  more  than  200  of  their  muskets  and 
rank  to  their  leaders,  leaving  them  to  knapsack?,  which  they  threw  away 
pursue  their  own  system  of  warfare  at  to  disencumber  themselves  in 
their  own  discretion,  but  subjecting  flight.  On  the  sixth  day  of  Oct,  3. 
them  thus  to  a  military  superior  when-  the  siege,  the  match  was 
over  they  should  be  called  upon.  Du-  laid  to  the  second  mine,  which  pro* 
ran  and  the  Empecinado,  who  com-  duced  little  more  effect  than  the  first ; 
manded,  the  one  in  the  province  of  So-  the  third,  however,  was  more  success- 
ria,  the  other  in  that  of  Guadalaxara,  ful  ;  it  brought  down  part  of  the 
each  with  the  rank  of  brigadier,  had  wall  of  the  church,  and  the  French 
been  ordered  by  Blake  to  unite  and  then  capitulated,  on  condition  that  the 
enter  Aragon,  which  Suchet  had  drain-  officers  should  be  sent  to  France  on 
cd  of  troops  for  the  expedition  against  their  parole.  Five  hundred  men  were 
Valencia.  Their  collected  force  was  made  prisoners,  and  about  15<)  killed 
computed  at  about  4000  men.  With  and  wounded  were  found  in  the  con- 
the  greater  part  of  this  force  they  ap-  vent.  There  were  found  here  provi- 
peared  before  the  city  of  sions  and  money  which  had  been  col- 
Sept.  26.  Calatayud,  where  the  ene-  lected  by  the  intrusive  government : 

my  had  a  garrison  of  be-  the  grain  was  sold  at  a  fair  price  to 
tween  8  and  900  men.  Not  expecting,  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  for  seed, 
as  it  appears,  so  bold  a  measure  on  the  This  Duran  and  the  Empecinado 
part  of  the  Guerillas,  the  French  upon  thought  necessary,  that  they  might 
sight  of  them  sent  out  a  detachment,  lessen  as  much  as  possible  the  evils 
who  took  post  upon  an  eminence  be-  arising  from  the  state  of  waste  to 
fore  the  city,  where  there  was  a  ruin-  which  that  part  of  the  country  was 
ed  castle  ;  of  this  detachment  about  abandoned.  Soon  afterwards  more 
50  were  killed  and  as  many  made  pri-  than  3000  French  arrived,-— they  fol- 
soners,  not  a  man  escaping  ;  the  g^rri-  lowed  the  patriots,  hoping  to  recover 
son  then,  and  all  the  persons  connected  the  plunder,  but  the  Gu«  rilla  chiefs 
with  them,  took  shelter  in  the  convent  gave  them  no  opportunity  of  effect- 
of  the  Mercenarios ;  this  edifice  had  ing  this,  and  the  next  day  the  enemy 
been  fortified,  and  was  one  of  those  returned  into  Navarre,  where  they  < 

posts  which  gave  them  military  posses-  were  recalled  to  resist  Espoz  y  Mina.  i 

aion  of  the  country.  The  Spaniards  Lord  Wellington,by  a  movement  upon 
had  no  artillery,  and  having  in  vain  at-  Ciudad  Rodngn,  among  other  most  j 

tempted  to  bum  it,  began  to  mine,  essential  services  which  he  rendered  to  i 

This  was  a  branch  of  warfare  in  which  Spain,  had  compelled  Marmont  to 
they  had  little  skill  and  less  experi-  draw  troops  from  Navarre,  and  Mina, 
ence on  the  third  day  the  mine  was  being  thus  relieved  from  the  long-con- 
ready,  it  was  exploded  and  produced  -  tinued  pressure  of  forces  ten  times  out-  i 
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numbering  his  own»  was  arailing  him. 
•elf  of  the  opportunity  with  his  wont¬ 
ed  boldness. 

These  movements  greatly  disquiet- 
ed  Suchet  t  his  communication  with 
Tortosa  was  interrupted  by  the  arm¬ 
ed  peasantry  ;  scarcity  began  to  be 
felt  in  his  camp,  and  he  was  obli¬ 
ged  to  detach  4000  men  to  protect  a 
convoy  going  from  Zaragoza.  It  was 
Blake’s  hope  that  the  three  corps  of 
Duran,  the  Empecinado,  and  Mina, 
might  threaten  that  city,  and  perhaps 
succeed  in  delivering  it  from  its  op¬ 
pressors.  Zaragoza  was  probably  too 
well  fortified  for  theirinsumcient  means 
of  attack,  but  the  plan  was  well-con¬ 
certed,  and  if  it  had  been  executed, 
Suchet  would  hardly  have  ventured  to 
maintain  his  ground  in  the  kingdom  of 
Valencia.  The  attempt,  however,  was 
not  made ;  for  some  differences  arose 
between  Duran  and  the  Empecinado, 
and  instead  of  forming  a  junction  with 
Mina,  they  separated  from  each  other. 

By  this  time  Murviedro  was  closely 
pressed,  a  battery  of  eight  four-and- 
twenty  pounders  had  been  constructed, 
and  the  governor  made  signals  of  distress. 
The  Spaniards  were  eager  for  battle, 
and  Blake  consented  to  gratify  them  : 
he  had  a  just  confidence  in  part  of  his 
anny,  and  knowing  that  the  Valencian 
and  'Aragonese  levies  were  neither  de- 
ficient  in  will  nor  in  courage,  expected 
that  they  would  fight  w^,  knowing 
themselves  to  be  supported  by  good 
troops.  Every  thing  tetnpted  him  to 
this  resolution  the  necessity  of  re¬ 
lieving  Murviedro,  the  ardour  of  the 
soldiers,  the  remembrance  of  Albuhera, 
and  the  hope  that  one  victory,  when 
victory  certainlv  appeared  attainable, 
and  would  be  of  stileh  immense  import¬ 
ance,  would  repay  him  for  the  many 
disasters  which  he  had  sustained.  He 
advanced,  therefore,  on  the  24th  about 
noon,  and  took  post  for  that  night  on 
the  height  of  El  Puig,  his  right  rest¬ 


ing  on  the  sea,  and  his  left  upon  Li- 
ria. 

The  country  between  Valencia  and 
Murviedro,  is,  like  a  closely-planted 
orchard,  bounded  by  the  sea  on  the 
right,  and  on  the  left  terminating  at 
some  distance  from  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  which  separate  Valencia 
from  Ea  Mancha,  Cuenca,  and  Ara¬ 
gon.  Three  great  carriage  roads  cross 
this  land  of  gardens  ;  and  by  these 
three  roads  the  attack  was  to  be  made  | 
for  though,  from  the  nature  of  the 
ground,  the  left  wing  could  not  be  uni¬ 
ted  with  the  centre  and  the  right,  it 
was  thought  that  this  would  be  a  leas 
inconvenience  than  to  leave  open  either 
of  these  three  roads.  It  was  of  espe¬ 
cial  consequence  to  occupy  the  left 
road,  that  of  Betera,  fur  should  Such¬ 
et,  as  might  be  expected,  endeavour  to 
anticipate  the  attack,  he  might  other¬ 
wise  send  his  main  body  in  this  direc¬ 
tion,  where  the  mountains  would  cover 
them,  and  the  open  country  give  free 
scope  for  his  cavalry  and  lor  those  ma¬ 
noeuvres,  in  which  Blake  knew  but 
too  well  the  superiority  of  the  enemy. 

On  the  next  morning  the  army  was  . 
put  in  motion  for  the  attack.  Zayas 
commanded  the  right  wing,  Lardiza- 
bal  the  centre,  Carlos  O’Donnell  the 
left,  consisting  of  the  Valencian  divi¬ 
sion  under  Miranda,  and  the  Arago¬ 
nese  under  Villacampa  Mahy,  with 
the  Murcian  division,  was  to  support 
this  wing ;  Blake,  with  another  body 
of  reserve,  remained  upon  £1  Puig. 
The  left  wmg  was  to  begin  the  attack : 
relying  upon  the  support  which  they 
would  receive  from  the  centre  and  the 
other  wing,  who  were  to  accompany 
the  movement  and  cover  them  on  the 
right ;  this,  it  was  thought,  would  be 
a  resource  in  case  of  a  want  of  firm¬ 
ness  on  their  part,  which  would  not 
have  been  the  case,  had  a  different  dis¬ 
position  been  preferred.  If  there  was 
an  error  in  Blake’s  disposition,  it  was 
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in  thus  trusting  the  principal  attack 
to  that  part  of  his  army  upon  which 
he  had  least  reliance. 

Suchet  prepared  to  meet  his  anta* 
gonht,  leaving  six  battalions  to  conti* 
-  nue  the  siege  of  Murviedro.  At  eight 
in  the  morning  his  sharp-shooters  were 
briskly  driven  back ;  and  from  that  mo¬ 
ment,  he  says,  he  knew  that  he  had  to 
contend  with  troops  very  unlike  those 
of  Valencia.  Some  strong  columns 
outflanked  him  on  the  left,  and  his 
right,  which  was  a  league  distant  from 
the  main  body,  was  outflanked  also  by 
O’Donnell.  Both  armies  began  their 
movements  at  the  same  time  about 
half  way  between  them  on  the  left  of 
the  Spaniards,  where  the  fate  of  the  bat¬ 
tle  was  to  be  decided,  was  a  ridge  of 
ground,  which  offered  some  advanta¬ 
ges,  and  which  both  parties  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  gain.  The  sharp-shooters  of 
O’Donnell’s  division  running  with  ea¬ 
gerness  towards  this  point,  drove  back 
that  part  of  the  French  cavalry  which 
covered  the  enemy’s  advance ;  they  got 
possession,  and  were  supported  by  two 
battalions  and  some  field-pieces ;  but 
their  ardour  had  been  inconsiderate, 
for  they  had  separated  too  much  from 
the  columns,  and  the  French,  who  knew 
how  to  avail  themselves  of  every  op¬ 
portunity  which  was  offered,  speedily 
dislodged  them  by  a  well-supported 
charge.  * 

This  error  was  fatal ;  for  the  want 
of  discipline  was  felt  in  leaving  the 
ground,  as  it  had  been  in  winning  it ; 
one  battalion  after  another,  after  a  fee¬ 
ble  resistance,  was  thrown  into  disor¬ 
der  and  abandoned  the  field-  It  was 
now  that  Mahy  with  the  reserve  should 
have  endeavoured  to  support  them  and 
retrieve  the  day,  but  the  order  for  him 
to  attack  did  not  arrive  in  time,  and 
he  did  not  advance  in  time  without  it : 
but  seeing  that  the  chief  effort  of  the 
enemy  would  now  be  directed  against 
him,  and  that  his  cavalry  abandoned 
him  on  their  approach,  he  immediately 


commenced  his  retreat.  While  the 
fate  of  the  left  wing  was  thus  decided, 
Suchet,  according  to  the  usual  system 
-of  the  French,  broke  through  the  cen¬ 
tre  ;  not,  however,  without  a  brave 
struggle  on  the  part  of  the  Spaniards. 
D.  Juan  Caro,  the  brother  of  Komana, 
who  commanded  a  body  of  cavalry  on 
the  left  of  the  centre,  made  a  desperate 
charge  against  the  enemy’s  horse, 
though  they  were  supported  by  artil¬ 
lery,  and  defended  by  a  mud  wall. 
The  Spaniards  leapt  the  wall.  Colo¬ 
nel  Ric  of  the  grenadiers  leading  the 
way,  and  cut  down  the  French  at  their 
guns.  The  enemy’s  reserve  came  up, 
and  the  second  line  of  the  Spaniards, 
which  should  have  supported  them, 
had  been  unhappily  detached  to  rein¬ 
force  the  vanguard  ;  so  the  guns  were 
retaken,  and  Caro  himself  was  made 
prisoner. 

The  centre  of  the  Spanish  army  was 
now  defeated  ;  Lardizabal,  however, 
supported  the  character  which  he  had 
gained  at  Santi  Petri,  and  collecting 
some  cavalry,  checked  the  enemy  ana 
covered  the  retreat  of  his  troops.  But 
it  was  on  the  right  that  the  Spaniards 
displayed  most  resolution  ;  had  all  the 
army  behaved  like  Zayas  and  the  .de¬ 
vision  of  Albuhera,  Blake’s  highest 
hopes  would  have  been  accomplished. 
They,  though  unsupported  on  their 
left,  cleared  the  road  before  them,  and 
when  the  day  was  lost  in  the  other 
part  of  the  field,  repeatedly  repulsed 
the  superiot*  forces  which  were  brought 
aninst  them.  By  the  account  of  Su- 
cnet  himself,  the  action  was  maintain¬ 
ed  here  with  great  slaughter  {  they  co¬ 
vered  their  left  with  a  battalion  in  mass, 
and  stood  theirgroupd  till  their  cartrid¬ 
ges  were  consumedi*  Zayas  then  sent 
tor  more,  but  Blake  ordered  him  to  re¬ 
treat.  This  movement,  difficult  as  it  must 
needs  have  been,  was  admirably  execu¬ 
ted,  all  the  wounded  were  removed,  and 
so  little  were  the  men  dispirited,  that 
twice  they  demanded  to  allowed  ta 
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charge  with  the  bayonet.  They  occu« 
pied  the  houses  in  the  village  oi  Puch* 
ole>  and  fired  from  the  roofs  and  win. 
dows  ;  but  here  by  an  error,  for  which 
the  commandant  of  the  imperialists  of 
Toledo  was  suspended,  the  remains  of 
the  Walloon  battalion  were  surround, 
ed  and  made  prisoners.  When  the 
fugitives  had  reached  T una,  the  reserve 
was  ordered  to  retreat,  and  Zayas 
brought  them  off  in  the  face  of  the 
enemy. 

This  was  the  best  action  which  had 
yet  been  fought  by  the  Spaniards,  but 
It  was  most  unfortunate  in  its  results, 
and  the  issue  proved  but  too  plainly 
that  it  ought  not  to  have  been  hazard* 
ed.  By  the  French  account  4639  pri. 
soners  were  taken,  four  stand  of  co¬ 
lours,  and  sixteen  pieces  of  cannon ;  the 
killed  and  wounded  were  estimated  at 
2000  men  ;  on  their  own  part  they  ac¬ 
knowledge  128  men  killed  and  596 
wounded.  Suchet  was  struck  by  a 
ball  on  the  shoulder.  General  Harispe 
had  two  horses  killed  under  him,  and 
two  others  of  the  French  generals  were 
wounded  :  the  manner  in  which  they 
exposed  themselves,  and  the  number 
of  officers  of  rank  whose  names  ap¬ 
peared  among  the  wounded,  prove  that 
the  victory  was  not  atchieved  without 
difficulty,  nor  without  greater  loss  than 
the  official  account  admitted. 

The  garrison  of  Murviedro,  when 
they  saw  the  battle  commence,  threw 
their  caps  into  the  air  with  shouts  of 
joy,  calling  to  their  countrymen  to 
come  on  to  victory.  In  the  evening 
Suchet,  leaving  his  army  a  league  from 
Valencia,  returned  to  the  camp  ;  a 
breach  had  been  made  during  the  day, 
which  was  not  yet  practicable,  but  by 
the  fire  of  some  hours  longer  would 
have  been  made  so  ;  the  French  gene* 
ral  had  no  inclination  to  assault  the 
walls  again  ; — it  was  of  consequence, 
he  said,  to  profit  by  the  victory  which 
had  been  gained  under  the  eyes  of  the 
garrison, — and  the  governor’s  want  of 
VOL.  IV.  PART  I. 


constancy  or  perhaps  of  integrity,  en*. 
abled  him  to  do  this  most  effiKtually, 
for  Andriani  had  no  sooner  satisfied 
himself  that  General  Caro  was  really 
taken  prisoner,  than,  as  if  the  victory 
of  the  French  had  destroyed  all  hopes, 
he  capitulated  with  more  than  2JKX) 
men.  “  Thus,”  said  the  French,  we 
became  masters  of  a  place  which  had  so 
long  resisted  Hannibal.”  The  Spani¬ 
ards,  in  memory  of  that  former  most  me¬ 
morable  siege,  had  named  the  fort  San 
Fernando  de  Saguntum  ;  and  had  An¬ 
driani  been  as  true  to  the  cause  of  his 
country  as  the  soldiers  under  him,  the 
second  siege  might  possibly  have  be¬ 
come  as  famous  as  the  first.  From 
the  construction  of  the  fort,  a  success¬ 
ful  assault  could  only  have  put  the 
enemy  in  possession  of  the  fourth  part 
of  it,  when  there  would  have  been 
three  more  breaches  to  make,  and  three 
more  attacks.  It  was  the  governor’s 
duty  to  have  resisted  to  the  last  extre¬ 
mity.  Even  upon  his  own  statement, 
that  the  place  was  not  capable  of  further 
defence,  still  he  was  culpable  t  for  if 
its  fate  depended  upon  the  issue  of  the 
battle,  in  that  case  he  ought  assuredly 
to  have  sallied  during  the  action,  thus 
to  assist  in  the  victory,  if  victory  were 
obtained,  or  otherwise  to  seize  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  bringing  off  the  garrison. 

Blake,  in  the  orders  which  he  issued 
next  day,  said  that  he  was  much  dissa ' 
tisfied  with  certain  corps,  and  with 
some  individuals,  and  that  as  soon  as 
their  cowardice  was  juridically  proved, 
he  would  punish  them  with  all  the  ri¬ 
gour  of  national  justice.  But  i^  gcoo* 
ral  he  declared,  that  the  conduct  both 
of  officers  and  men,  and  especially  that 
of  the  division  under  Zayas,  had  been 
satisfactory.  **  For  himself,”  he  said, 
**  he  was  sufficiently  accustomed  to 
the  vicissitudes  of  war,  not  to  be  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  ill  success  of  the  action, 
and  he  was  not  the  less  confident  of 
being  able  to  repel  the  invasion  of  the 
enemy.’'  But  Blake  did  not  feel  the 
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coniideDce  which  he  affected.  He  con* 
fes&ed  afterwards,  that  after  the  fall  of 
Tarragona,  the  loss  of  Valencia  was  to 
be  apprehended ;  but  that  the  brilliant 
manner  in  which  the  defence  of  Murvie* 
dro  was  begun,  the  forces  which  its  de* 
fence  gave  time  for  assembling,  and 
the  spirit  of  the  officers  and  troops, 
gave  well-founded  and  flattering  hopes, 
which  continued  till  this  battle  exuii- 
guished  them.  From  that  moment, 
nothing  but  what  was  gloomy  pre¬ 
sented  Itself ;  only  some  political  revo¬ 
lution,  or  other  extraordinary  event, 
which  should  deprive  Suchet  of  his 
expected  reinforcements,  could  save 
Vuencia  ;  and  his  plan  was  to  defend 
the  lines  which  had  been  formed  for 
its  protection  as  long  as  possible,  with¬ 
out  entirely  compromising  the  safety 
of  his  army. 

Valencia  stands  in  an  open  plain,  up¬ 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Guadalaviar, 
about  two  miles  from  the  sea.  Its  old 
ramparts  were  at  this  time  in  good  pre¬ 
servation  ;  but  works  of  antiquity  are 
of  little  use  against  the  implements  of 
modern  war.  They  were  thick  walls 
of  brick-work,  flanked  with  round 
towers  at  equal  distances,  and  without 
moats.  The  river  flows  at  the  foot  of 
the  walls  the  whole  extent  of  the  east¬ 
ern  side,  separating  the  city  from  its 
suburbs  ;  the  suburbs  being  of  later 
date  than  the  town,  are  more  open  and 
commodiously  built,  and  contain  a  lar¬ 
ger  population  ;  including  them,  the 
numl^r  of  inhabitants  is  estimated  at 
82,000.  The  adjoming  country  is  in  the 
highest  state  of  cultivation,  and  the 
city,  from  its  history,  its  remains  of  an- 
tiquity,  and  the  customs  of  the  people,  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  curious 
in  the  whole  peninsula.  In  no  part  of 
Spain,  nor  perhaps  of  Christendom, 
were  there  so  many  religious  puppet- 
shews  exhibited  ;  nowhere  were  the 
people  so  sunk  in  all  the  superstitions  of 


Romish  idolatry,  and  if  the  reproach¬ 
es  even  of  the  Spaniards  may  be  credit¬ 
ed,  there  was  as  little  purity  of  morals 
as  of  faith.  It  is  a  proverbial  saying, 
that  in  Valencia,  the  meat  is  grass,  the 
grass  waier,  the  men  women,  and  the 
women  *  nothing.  But  if  the  Valen- 
cians  were,  as  a  censurer  has  said  of 
them,  light  equally  in  mind  and  body, 
the  cause  has  been  wrongly  imputed 
to,  their  genial  and  delicious  climate; 
the  state  of  ignorance  to  which  a  dou¬ 
ble  despotism  had  reduced  the  nation, 
and  the  demoralizing  practices  of  the 
Romish  church,  sufficiently  account 
for  the  degradation. 

The  Guadalaviar  at  Valencia  is  about 
a  hundred  yards  wide;  it  is  usually 
k^t  low,  because  its  waters  are  drawn 
off  by  canals,  wliich  render  the  ad¬ 
joining  country  like  a  rich  garden  ;  but 
in  the  rainy  season  the  stream  is  so 
strong,  that  it  has  frequently  swept 
away  its  bridges.  There  are  five  of 
these,  ail  fine  structures,  and  so  near 
each  other,  that  all  may  be  seen  at 
once.  Two  had  been, broken  down, 
and  the  other  three  were  covered  by 
tetes-de-pont.  There  had  been  ample 
time  to  provide  for  defence,  and  much 
labourand  much  cost  had  been  bestow¬ 
ed  upon  the  works  which  were  deem¬ 
ed  necessary.  A  small  ditch  filled  with 
water  was  made  round  the  wall,  with 
a  covered  way  ;  works  also  were  con¬ 
structed  to  defend  the  gates  ;  but  the 
Valencians  chiefly  relied  upon  their  en¬ 
trenched  camp,  which  contained  with¬ 
in  its  extensive  line,  the  city,  and  the 
three  suburbs  upon  the  right  bank. 
These  works  were  fortified  with  bas¬ 
tions,  and  mounted  with  100  pieces  of 
cannon  ;  they  extended  from  the  sea  to 
Olivette ;  but  as  the  point  in  which 
they  terminated  was  weak,  because  it 
could  be  attacked  in  the  rear  by  the  left 
bank,  other  interior  works  were  com¬ 
menced,  for  the  purpose  of  insulating 


*  La  enroe  es  yerva,  la  3’crva  agua, 

Los  bombres  mugeres,  las  mugeres  nada. 
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tikis  from  the  rest  of  the  line.  The 
engineers  relied  also  upon  their  eom« 
mand  of  the  river,  meaning  to  cover 
the  approaches  by  inundation,  and  to 
fill  the  fosses  of  their  camp.  This 
might  easily  be  done,  the  ground  be¬ 
ing  a  low  plain  intersected  by  nume¬ 
rous  canals. 

Suchet  summoned  the  city  the  day 
after  his  victory,  saying,  that  he  had 
taken  8000  prisoners,  many  generals, 
and  the  greater  part  of  Blake’s  artillery, 
and  calling  upon  the  governor  to  save 
Valencia  from  the  calamities  and  out¬ 
rages  which  a  vain  resistance  must  ine¬ 
vitably  draw  upon  it,  and  of  which  all 
the  fortresses  besieged  and  taken  by 
the  French  presented  terrible  exam¬ 
ples.  He  promised  an  anuiesty  for  the 
past,  offered  the  people  his  special  pro¬ 
tection,  and  assured  them  that  the 
*  French  would  endeavour,  by  their, ge* 
nerous  proceedings,  to  make  them  ror- 
get  the  evils  of  war,  and  the  horrible 
anarchy  in  which  they  had  so  long  been 
plunged.  Blake  published  this  sum¬ 
mons,  which  he  did  not  think  proper 
to  reply  to  ;  and  appealed  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  had  been  witnesses  of  the 
valour  with  which  the  troops  had 
fought,  and  the  good  order  in  which 
they  had  effected  their  retreat,  for  the 
purpose  of  occupying  their  former 
position. 

The  enemy  soon  closed  upon  the  city, 
and  established  themselves  in  the  suburb 
called  Serrano,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river,  not,  however,  without  consider¬ 
able  opposition.  They  won  their  way 
foot  by  foot,  and  carried  the  last  house 
by  sapping  and  mining.  Had  this  spirit 
in  the  people  been  properly  fostered 
and  directed,  Valencia  would  have  been 
safe.  Having  gained  the  suburb  they 
formed  a  contravallationof  three  strong 
redoubts,  having  seven  feet  water  in 
their  ditches,  ‘with  two  fortified  con¬ 
vents  and  some  houses,  toconfine  thebe- 
sieged  within  their  tetes-de-pont.  The 
fire  of  the  Spaniards  was  well-directed 
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to  annoy  them  during  these  operations, 
and  the  French  acknowledge  that  their 
ioneers  were  very  much  tormented  ; 
ut  the  loss  whicn  was  thus  inflicted 
upon  the  enemy  by  no  means  coun¬ 
terbalanced  the  advantage  which  they 
had  gained,  in  possessing  themselves  (h 
the  fortified  convents  in  the  suburb. 
Next  they  occupied  the  Grao,  which 
is  the  port. 

Suchet’s  left  was  now  at  the  Grao, 
his  right  at  Liria,  and  his  centre  in  the 
suburbs.  Using  every  possible  exertion 
to  ensure  success,  he  brought  up  in 
the  course  of  December  100  four-and- 
twenty  pounders,  30  mortars  and  how¬ 
itzers  ;  and  when  this  formidable  train 
was  ready,  and  his  reinforcements  had 
arrived,  he  put  the  army  in  motion  for 
the  decisive  operations.  On  thenight  be¬ 
tween  the  25th  and  26th  of  December, 
two  bridges  were  rapidly  constructed 
by  the  engineers,  a  league  from  Manis- 
ses,  above  all  the  sources  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  waters,  in  order  that  the  troops 
might  not  be  engaged  in  a  labyrinth 
of  canals.  Blake  had  posted  ms  in¬ 
fantry  from  the  sea  to  Manisses,  and 
his  cavalry  on  more  elevated  ground 
above  that  village,  to  cover  his  left. 
He  had  fortified  the  villages  of  Misla- 
ta,  Quarte,  and  Manisses,  on  the  banks 
of  the  river,  and  connected  them  by 
lines  with  artillery.  The  great  object 
was  to  keep  possession  of  Quarte  and 
S  Onofre ;  as  long  as  that  was  done, 
and  the  cavalry  retained  its  position,  it 
would  be  in  his  power  either  to  risk  a 
general  action,  drawing  from  Valencia 
all  the  troops  for  that  purpose,  or  to 
evacuate  the  city,  and  leaving  only  a 
small  garrison  for  the  purpose  of  capi¬ 
tulating,  draw  off  ana  save  the  great 
body  of  the  army.  And  even  if  the 
enemy  should  succeed  in  turning  the 
left  wing,  and  thus  cut  off  his  retreat 
by  the  great  road,  it  was  scarcely  jws- 
sible,  he  thought,  that  the  two  Culleim 
roads  should  he  intercepted  on  both 
sides  of  the  lake  of  Albufera. 
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The  general’s  hopes  were,  as  usual, 
frustrated  by  the  misconduct  of  those 
in  whom  he  trusted,  and  the  rapidity 
of  Suchet’s  movements.  At 
JPee.  26.  day>break  the  two  bridges 
were  completed,  and  three 
divisions  of  infantry,  and  the  whole  of 
the  horse,  passed,  and  drove  back  the 
Spanish  cavalry ;  and  the  French  im¬ 
mediately  getting  possession  of  the 
sources,  turned  the  waters  of  the  ca¬ 
nals  into  the  river,  and  thus  deprived 
Valencia  of  one  means  of  defence  on 
which  she  had  relied.  Another  divi¬ 
sion  crossed  the  river  between  Quarte 
and  Mislata  to  occupy  the  Spaniards 
in  front.  Here  Zayas  again  displayed 
that  courage,  and  that  military  skill, 
which  made  him  more,  perhaps,  than 
any  other  man  at  this  time  the  hope 
of  the  Spanish  armies ;  but  the  troops 
on  the  left,  where  Mahy  commanded, 
gave  way,  as  they  had  done  in  the  for¬ 
mer  action  ;  they  abandoned  the  en. 
trenchments  at  S  Onofre,— the  vital 
points  of  the  line,  without  even  wait¬ 
ing  for  an  attack,  and  retired  from  Ma. 
pisses  almost  upon  the  first  fire.  Mahy. 
with  about  5000  men,  reached  Akira, 
abandoning  all  the  artillery, — the  rest 
of  the  division  was  unaccounted  for; — 
the  loss  in  killed  could  have  been  little 
or  none,  and  the  French  made  no  boast 
of  the  numbers  which  they  had  taken,— 
they  who  were  missing  then  must  most¬ 
ly  have  dispersed  in  their  flight, — the 
unavoidable  consequence  v^en  men 
have  lost  all  confidence  in  their  leaders. 

The  investment  of  Valencia  was 
completed  before  the  close  of  the  day, 
and  Suchet  again  turning  against  the 
Spaniards  those  advantages  of  which 
they  had  so  little  availed  themselves, 
secured  himself  every  where  by  the  ca¬ 
nals  and  fosses  with  which  the  ground 
was  intersected  against  any  sorties. 
Still  the  lines  repiained  which  the  Va- 
lencians  had  for  three  years  been  em¬ 
ployed  in  constructing ;  but  after  the 
f  abour,  and  all  the  cost  which  had  been 


expended  upon  them,  when  the  hour 
came  they  were  found,  or  thought  to 
be,  untenable.  Blake  with  the  troops 
who  were  without  the  city  might  stm 
have  effected  a  retreat ;  but  he  wished 
to  save  as  much  of  the  army  as  possi¬ 
ble,  and  to  prepare  the  people  for  a 
catastrophe  which  they  had  never  look¬ 
ed  on  to,  and  to  which  he  perceived 
they  would  not  be  induced  to  submit, 
till  they  felt  the  extremest  necessity. 
iSuch  indeed  were  their  dispositions, 
that  men  like  Santiago  Sass,  and  D 
Pedro  Maria  Ric,  and  such  women 
as  the  Countess  Burita,  would  have 
rotectedthem  better  than  Blake  with 
is  armyand  all  their  lines  and  defences, 
A  council  of  war  was  held,  and  it 
was  agreed  unanimously  that  the  army 
should  endeavour  to  effect  its  escape 
on  the  night  of  the  28th.  They  went 
through  the  gate  of  S  Jose  ;  but  be¬ 
fore  they  had  gone  far,  the  advanced 
posts  discovered  them  ;  about  300 
men  made  their  way  to  the  mountains 
under  favour  of  the  darkness,  about  as 
many  more  were  killed  or  drowned  in 
the  canals,  and  the  rest  withdrew  with¬ 
in  their  entrenchments,  having  no  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  works,  nor  in  the  fortune 
of  their  general  ;  and  their  general 
having  none  in  them,  nor  in  himself, 
nor  any  hope  from  without  or  from 
within.  An  event  more  discouraging 
than  the  surrender  of  Murviedro  oc¬ 
curred  the  day  after  this  attempt,  for 
the  town  of  St  Phillippe,  half  way  on 
the  road  to  Alicante,  was  given  up  with¬ 
out  opposition  to  Suchet’s  advanced 
guard.  This  place  had  distinguished 
Itself  in  the  War  of  the  Succession  for 
its  inflexible  fidelity  to  the  Austrian 
party.  The  inhabitants  defended 
themselves,  as  Marshal  Berwick  re¬ 
lates,  with  unheard-of  firmness,  main¬ 
taining  street  by  street  and  house  by 
house,  for  eight  days  after  his  troops 
were  within  the  walls ;  in  revenge  for 
which  he  razed  the  town,  all  the  sur¬ 
viving  inhabitants  were  removed  to 
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Castile,  and  forbidden  on  pain  of  death 
ever  to  return ;  and  Philip,  when  a  new 
town  was  erected  on  the  ruins,  abolish* 
ed  its  old  name  of  Xativa,  and  impo¬ 
sed  upon  it  that  of  St  Phillippe.— ‘This 
name  even  the  new  race  of  inhabitants 
felt  as  a  reproach  ;  and  but  a  few 
months  before  this  cowardly  surrender, 
the  cortes  at  their  petition  had  passed 
an  edict  restoring  its  old  appellation. 
It  was  just  restored  in  time  to  be  dis¬ 
graced.  The  French  found  a  ^at 
quantity  of  provisions  and  a  million 
of  cartridges, — hoarded  there  for  this 
shameful  end ! 

While  the  eneihy  succeeded  thus* 
almost  without  opposition,  in  every 
thingthey  attempted,  Blake  resolved  to 
make  a  second  trial  at  escape  ;  but  the 
peoplecompelledhimtogiveup  the  pro¬ 
ject,  and  remain  in  patient  expectation 
of  a  fate  which  he  no  longer  made  an 
effort  to  avert.  This  he  calls  an  incon¬ 
siderate  popular  movement ;  but  the 
people  who  saw  their  works  as  yet  un¬ 
touched,  above  16,000  regular  troops 
to  defend  them,  including  the  best  of¬ 
ficers  and  artillerymen  in  the  service, 
with  artillery  and  military  stores  in 
abundance,  and  the  population  of  the 
city  ready  and  eager  to  bear  their  part 
in  the  defence,  might  have  encouraged 
a  general  to  hope,  and  ought  to  have 
inspired  him  with  a  more  heroic  de¬ 
spair.  Suchet  opened  his  trenches 
on  the  first  night  of  the  new  year  ;  on 
the  fourth  they  were  advanced  within 
fifty  toises  of  the  ditch.  Blake  then 
called  another  council,  the  result  of 
which  was,  that  the  lines  were  abandon¬ 
ed,  and  the  troops  retired  into  the  city, 
taking  with  them  their  field  artillery, 
but  leaving  eighty  pieces  behind^ 

The  French  general  says,  that  the 
astonishing  desertion  from  the  Spanish 
army  induced  Blake  to  abandon  these 
vast  and  important  works.  Blake 
himself  assigns  no  such  cause,  but  the 
desertion  must  undoubtedly  have  been 
tcry  greatr^M-a  commander  who  feels 


no  hope  can  excite  none.  The  suburb 
of  Quarte  was  immediately  seized  by 
the  enemy,  and  Suchet  bombarded  the 
city  during  the  whole  of  the  fifth. 
The  next  morning  he  sent  in  a  sum¬ 
mons,  **  thinking,”  he  says,  **  that  an 
army  which  had  just  abandoned  works 
of  such  strength,  mounted  with  81  pie¬ 
ces  of  cannon,  would  call  loudly  for 
c^itulation,  now  that  they  saw  the 
effects  of  a  bombardment  upon  a  city 
which  at  that  time  contained  no  fewer 
than200,(XX)8ouls.”  The  summons  was 
in  these  words:—**  General,  the  laws 
of  war  assign  a  period  to  the  sufferings 
of  the  peo{ne  ;  this  period  has  arrived. 
The  imperial  army  is  now  within  ten 
toises  of  the  body  of  your  fortress  } 
in  some  hours  several  breaches  may  be 
effected  ;  and  then  a  general  assault 
must  precipitate  the  French  columns 
into  Valencia.  If  you  wait  this  terri¬ 
ble  moment,  it  will  nq  longer  be  in 
my  power  to  controul  the  fury  of  the 
soldiers,  and  you  alone  will  have  to 
answer  to  God  and  man  for  the  evils 
which  will  overwhelm  Valencia.  The 
desire  to  spate  the  total  ruin  of  a  great 
city,  determines  me  to  offer  you  an  ho¬ 
nourable  capitulation  i  I  engage  to 
preserve  to  the  officers  their  equipa^ 
ges,  and  to  respect  the  property  of  the 
inhabitants.  It  is  unnecessary  for  me 
to  add,  that  the  religion  we  profess 
shall  be  revered.  I  expect  your  reply 
in  two  hours,  and  salute  you  with  very 
high  consideration.’^ 

Blake  replied,  **  Yesterday,  perhaps 
before  noon,  I  might  have  consented 
to  change  the  position  of  the  army^ 
and  evacuate  the  city,  to  save  its  inha¬ 
bitants  from  the  horrors  of  a  bombfrd- 
ment ;  but  the  first  twenty-four  hours 
which  your  excellency  has  employed 
in  setting  it  on  fire,  have  taught  me 
how  much  I  may  depend  tipon  the 
constancy  of  the  people^  amd  their  re¬ 
signation  to  every  sacrifice  which  may 
be  necessary#  in  order  that  the  army 
may  mainttiin  the  honour  of  the  Sp». 
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nwh  name.  Your  excellency  may  con¬ 
sequently  continue  your  operations ; 
and  as  to  the  responsibility  before  God 
and  man,  for  all  the  misfortunes  which 
the  defence  of  the  place  occasions,  and 
all  those  which  war  brings  with  it,  it 
cannot  attach  to  me.”  iTtis  reply  led 
Suchet  to  apprehend  he  should  have 
to  encounter  a  Zaragozan  resistance. 
**The  general,”  said  he  in  his  dispat¬ 
ches,  *<  is  no  longer  the  master ;  he  is 
obliged  to  obey  the  decisions  of  a  fana¬ 
tical  junta,  composed  of  seven  persons, 
five  of  whom  are  Franciscan  monks, 
and  the  other  two  butchers  of  Valen¬ 
cia  ;  the  same  who,  about  three  years 
ago,  ordered  the  massacre  of 400  French 
families  that  were  driven  out  of  the 
country.  I  therefore  continue  my  ope¬ 
rations  with  vigour  against  the  place, 
which  at  this  present  moment  counts 
a  population  of  200,000  souls.  Five 
of  the  principal  chiefs  of  the  insurgents 
are  now  within  its  walls,  with  all  their 
property,  and  whatever  Spain  possess¬ 
es  of  fanatics  or  madmen.  The  engi¬ 
neers  will  open  their  works  under  the 
walls.  The  artillery  raises  formidable 
batteries ;  and  notwithstanding  the 
ruins,  it  will  in  a  few  days  be  able  to 
make  a  breach  in  the  last  enclosure. 
The  army  is  waiting  with  impatience 
for  the  attack,  and  if  we  should  have 
to  make  a  war  of  houses  as  at  Zarago¬ 
za,  it  will  be  but  of  short  continuance, 
by  the  ability  and  rapidity  of  our  mi¬ 
ners.” 

Had  the  Valencians  resorted  to  this 
mode  of  de  fence ,  Suchet’s  miners  would 
have  found  themselves  engaged  in  an 
extraordinary  subterranean  war,  among 
the  Roman  sewers  ;  but  after  relying 
so  long  upon  the  army,  and  a  military 
defence,  it  was  too  late  to  organize 
the  people  for  that  better  system, 
which,  if  it  had  been  determined  upon 
from  the  first,  might  have  proved  suc¬ 
cessful,  and  which,  even  in  its  most  dis¬ 
astrous  termination,  would  have  add¬ 
ed  as  mush  to  the  strength  of  Spain  as 


to  the  honour  of  Valencia.  But  Blake 
had  nothing  of  the  heroic  character 
which  had  been  displayed  so  eminent¬ 
ly  in  Zaragoza  and  Geron^  He  was 
a  soldier,  mlful  enough  in  his  profes¬ 
sion,  to  have  held  a  respectable,  per¬ 
haps  a  high  rank,  if  he  had  command¬ 
ed  well-disciplined  troops  ;  and  now 
at  the  last  he  performed  all  that  the 
code  of  military  duty  requires.  Three 
days  and  nights  Suchet  bombarded 
the  city,  which  was  so  utterly  unpro¬ 
vided  for  such  an  attack,  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  had  not  even  cellars  in  whicn  to 
take  shelter :  the  enemy  continued 
their  approaches,  till  they  had  effect¬ 
ed  a  lodgment  in  the  last  houses  of  the 
suburbs,  and  placed  mines  under  two  of 
the  principal  gates.  Blake  then  offered 
to  give  up  the  city,  on  condition  that 
he  might  march  out  with  the  army. 
Such  terms  were  of  course  rejected ; 
a  council  of  war  was  therefore  held, 
and  terms  of  capitulation  proposed,  to 
which  Suchet  agreed  the  more  readi¬ 
ly,  because,  according  to  the  system 
of  Buonaparte,  he  meant  to  be  bound 
by  them  no  farther  than  suited  his  in¬ 
terest,  or  his  inclination.  The  troops 
were  to  be  made  prisoners  of  war, 
the  inhabitants  and  their  property 
protKted,  and  no  inquiry  made  into 
the  conduct  of  those  whd  had  taken 
an  active  part  in  the  war.  In  one  point 
the  Spanish  general  exceeded  his 
powers ;  forgetting  that  he  was  no 
longer  in  a  situation  to  act  as  one  of 
the  regents,  and  that  even  his  free  and 
voluntary  act  would  have  required  the 
consent  and  approbation  of  the  other 
members  of  the  executive,  he  agreed 
that  the  French  prisoners  in  Majorca, 
Alicant,  and  Carthagena,  should  be 
exchanged. 

This  capitulation  delivered  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy  16,131  effective 
troops  of  the  line,  besides  about  2000 
in  the  hospitals,  1800  cavalry  and  ar¬ 
tillery  horses,  22  generals,  Zayas  and 
Lardizabal  among  them,  898  officers. 
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and  S74  pieces  of  cannon.  The  most 
irreparable  loss  was  that  of  50  good 
artillery  officers,  formed  in  the  school 
of  SegoTia,  nearly  400  sappers  and 
miners,  and  1400  old  artillerymen. 
The  battle  of  Ocanadrew  after  it  more 
disastrous  consequences,  but  the  loss 
in  itself  had  been  far  less  severe.  Thus 
terminated  General  Blake’s  unfortu¬ 
nate  career ;  his  failure  at  Niebla  was 
the  only  one  of  all  his  misfortunes 
which  was  disreputable,  but  all  expe¬ 
rience'  was  lost  upon  him :  often  and 
severely  as  he  had  felt  the  want  of  dis¬ 
cipline  in  his  troops,  his  obstinacy  w^s 
not  to  be  overcome,  and  he  never  would 
consent  that  the  Spanish  army  should 
be  regenerated  by  tW  English,  though 
hehad  seen  that  asimilarmeasure  had  de¬ 
livered  Portugal,  and  must  have  known 
that  it  would  as  certainly  deliver  Spain. 
This  measure  he  would  always  have 
opposed.  But  though  the  loss  of  a 
general,  thus  incorrigible  in  error,  and 
whose  continual  ill  fortune  was  such 
as  almost  to  deprive  the  army  under 
him  of  all  hope,  could  not  be  regretted 
for  the  sake  of  Spain,  Blake  himself, 
amid  all  his  errors  and  misfortunes, 
maintained  the  character  of  a  brave 


man,  and  it  was  not  possible  to  read 
his  last  dispatch  without  some  degree 
of  respect  as  well  as  compassion.  **  I 
hope,”  said  he,  **  your  highness  will 
be  pleased  to  ratify  the  exchange 
whicii  has  been  agreed  upon,  and  to 
transmit  orders  in  consequence  to  Ma¬ 
jorca.  As  to  what  concerns  myself, 
the  exchange  of  officers  of  my  rank  is 
80  distant,  that  I  consider  the  lot  of 
my  whole  life  as  determined ;  and 
therefore  in  the  moment  of  my  expa¬ 
triation,  which  is  equivalent  to  death, 
I  earnestly  entreat  your  highness,  that 
if  my  services  have  been  acceptable  to 
my  country,  and  I  have  never  yet  done 
any  thing  to  forfeit  the  claim,  it  will 
be  pleased  to  take  under  its  protection 
my  numerous  family.” 

Suchet  observed  the  capitulation 
like  a  Frenchman  of  the  new  system. 
He  had  promised  that  no  man  should 
be  molested  for  the  part  which  he  had 
taken  ;  the  wickedness  which  made 
such  an  article  necessary  rendered  it 
useless.  No  sooner  was  he  master  of 
the  city,  than  he  sent  1500  of  the 
monks  prisoners  into  France,  and  ex- 
cuted  in  the  public  square  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  patriots. 
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Dorsenne  enters  Galida.  Lord  Wellington  blockades  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  Move¬ 
ments  of  Marniont  for  its  Relief.  General  Hill  surprises  Girard  at  Arroyo 
MoUnos.  Activity  of  BaUasteros  in  Andalusia.  Siege  of  Tarifa. 


V^hen  Marmont  and  Soult,  finding  it 
impossible  to  take  Lord  Wellington 
at  advantage,  separated  on  the  Guadi- 
ana,  their  plan  was,  that  the  former 
general  should  keep  the  English  in 
check,  while  Dorsenne,  who  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  Bessicres  in  the  north,  by  a 
rapid  movement  should  enter  Galicia, 
disperse  the  Galician  army,  fortify 
Lugo,  seize  Coruna  by  a  coup  de  main, 
and  in  this  manner  once"  more  obtain 
military  possession  of  the  province. 

D.  Xavier  Abadia  had  just  taken 
the  command  of  the  army  of  Galicia ; 
it  was  in  the  most  wretched  state  of 
equipment,  and  without  magazines  of 
any  kind  ;  but  the  men  had  confidence 
in  their  general,  and  abundant  proofs 
had  been  given  in  the  course  of  the 
war,  that  when  Spanish  soldiers  have 
this  feeling  to  invigorate  them,  they 
will  support  privations  under  which 
the  troops  of  almost  any  other  nation 
would  smk.  His  advanced  guard  was 
at  S  Martin  de  los  Torres,  and  occu¬ 
pied  the  bridge  of  Cebrones,  one  divi¬ 
sion  was  at  Baneza,another  at  the  bridge 
of  Orbigo,  and  the  reserve  at  Astorga. 
Dorsenne  collected  his  troops  in  a  line 
of  operation  on  the  Ezla,  the  right 
leaning  upon  Leon,  and  the  left  at 
Castro  Gonzalo.  Early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  25th  of  August,  the  enemy 
crost  the  Ezla,  one  division  marching 
upon  the  bridge  of  Orbigo,  two  upon 
Baneza,  and  the  reserve,  under  Dor- 
Kone  himself,  upon  Cebrones.  The 


Spanish  general  was  too  well  convinced 

of  the  country  behind  him,  to  risf^a 
battle,  and  had  formed  his  plans  in  case 
of  such  an  attack.  The  division  at 
Baneza  manoeuvred  well,  withstood  a 
charge  of  lancers,  and,  keeping  the 
French  at  bay,  fell  back  in  good  order 
to  Castro  Contrigo,  from  whence  its 
retreat  was  unmolested  to  Puebla  de 
Sanabria,  the  place  appointed. 

The  other  divisions  of  the  Spanish 
army  fell  back  equally  in  order  from 
four  in  the  evening,  when  the  enemy 
first  presented  themselves,  till  night 
had  closed,  when  they  were  all  collect¬ 
ed  in  Castrillo.  The  next  day  the 
French^entered  upon  the  mountainsbe- 
hind  Astorga  in  pursuit.  The  points  of 
Manzanal  and  Molina  Seca  were  well 
defended,  and  though  the  Spaniards  re¬ 
tired  atbothpointsbeforesuperiornum- 
bersj^thev  brought  off  with  them  the 
eagle  of  the  sixth  renment  of  infantry, 
which  Abadia,  in  the  name  of  the  ar¬ 
my,  dedicated  to  Santiago,  and  deposi¬ 
ted  in  the  chapel  of  that  saint,  in  his  ca¬ 
thedral  at  Compostella.  The  Spanish 
general,  seeing  the  force  of  the  enemy, 
and  divining  their  purpose,  fell  back 
with  all  his  artillery  and  ammunition 
to  Ponferrada,  covering,  with  the  little 
cavalry  which  he  had,  a  considerable 
body  of  men  who  were  incapable  of 
service,  being  crippled  for  want  of 
shoes,  and  in  the  most  dismal  state  of 
nakedness  and  want.  The  ferry  in  Val- 
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deorras,  that  gorge  through  which  the 
river  Sil  entering  Galicia  carries  with 
it  all  the  waters  of  the  Bierzo,  was  the 
point  of  re-union.  The  artillery  which 
was  at  Villafranca  was  ordered  back 
into  the  interior,  three  regiments  took 
a  position  upon  the  heights  of  Valcar- 
cel  to  cover  the  roads  from  that  town, 
and  another  detachment  was  stationed 
at  Toreno  for  the  double  purpose  of 
assisting  the  reserve,  and  watching  As. 
turias.  Abadia  himself  took  a  position 
at  the  Puente  de  Domingo  Florez.  In 
the  Vale  of  Orras  he  hoped  to  find  pro. 
visions,  meaning,  as  soon  as  he  had  col. 
lected  enough  for  three  days,  and  re. 
ceived  shoes  for  his  men,  to  act  upon 
the  offensive,  in  co-operation  with  the 
Portugueze  general  Silveira. 

The  Fremm  hoped,  that  while  Dor. 
lenne  was  dispersing  the  Galician  ar. 
my,  and  getting  possession  of  that  im. 
portant  province.  Lord  Wellington 
would  m^e  some  incautious  movement 
upon  Salamanca,  and  expose  himself 
to  Marmont’s  superior  numbers,  and 
fiff  superior  cavalry,  in  the  open  coun¬ 
try.  Lord  Wellington  knew  better 
in  what  manner  to  relieve  Galicia ; 
having  collected  his  army  on  the  Coa, 
he  fixed  his  head  quarters  at  Fuente 
Guinaldo,  and  blockaded  Ciudad  Rod¬ 
rigo.  This  alarmed  Marmont,  and  he 
hutily  recalled  Dorsenne  to  join  him, 
that  they  might  raise  the  blockade, 
and  supply  the  fort  with  provisions  for 
a  long  time.  Dorsenne  indeed  could 
not  have  advanced  without  imminent 
danger  of  having  his  retreat  cut  off ; 
even  in  his  own  account,  wherein  he 
asserted  that  the  Galician  army  was 
entirely  dispersed,  and  could  not  pos- 
sibly  resume  the  offensive,  he  pretend- 
ed  to  have  occasioned  them  no  greater 
loss  than  that  of  300  killed  and  wound¬ 
ed,  and  200  prisoners :  but  in  reality 
no  dispersion  had  taken  place  ;  if  he 
had  proceeded  against  Abadia,  Silvei- 
ra  was  ready  to  assist  the  Spaniards 
with  the  hardy  troops  under  bis  com- 
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mand, — and  if  he  had  pursued  his  ori. 
ginal  plan  of  descending  upon  Lugo 
and  Coruna,  Abadia  would  be  in  hit 
rear,  and  the  French  knew  by  expe¬ 
rience  what  it  was  to  encounter  the 
peasantry  of  Galicia,  armed  against 
them,  and  burning  for  vengeance. 
Dorsenne  therefore  retired  more  rapid¬ 
ly  than  he  had  advanced,  leaving  be¬ 
hind  him  some  of  his  wounded,  and 
provisions  enough  to  supply  Abadia’s 
army  with  three  days’  consumption,^ 
a  booty  of  the  utmost  consequence  in 
the  deplorable  state  of  the  Spanish 
commissariat.  The  Spa¬ 
niards  immediately  pursu-  Aug,  Sl¬ 
ed,  and  fixed  their  head 
quarters  in  Molina  Seca,  where  they 
had  won  the  eagle  four  days  before ; 
and  the  French  derived  no  other  ad- 
vantage  from  their  expedition,  than  the 
possession  of  Astorga,  which  they 
once  more  occupied,  and  repaired  its 
ruined  fortifications. 

The  relief  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  was  an 
object  not  less  important  to  the  French 
in  this  part  of  the  country  than  that 
of  Badajoz  had  been  on  the  side  of  Ex¬ 
tremadura,  and  equal  exertions  were 
made  to  effect  it.  Lord  Wellington 
formed  the  blockade  rather  to  make 
these  exertions  necessary  than  with  any 
serious  intention  of  attacking  the  town, 
an  operation  for  which  he  was  not 
yet  prepared.  Two  most  important 
objects  were  fulfilled  by  making  the 
enemy  collect  all  the  force  they  could 
upon  this  point.  It  relieved  Galicia, 
and  it  drew  from  Navarre  General 
Souham’s  division,  which  had  been 
destined  to  hunt  down  Mina  and  his 
noble  followers.  Lord  Wellington  was 
perfectly  informed  of  Marmont’splans ; 
the  only  thing  doubtful  was  the  strength 
of  the  enemy,  and  upon  this  head  re¬ 
ports  were  as  usual  so  various,  that  he 
determined  to  see  them,  being  certain 
of  his  retreat,  whatever  their  superi- 
ority  might  be,  and  ready  to  profit 
by  any  opportunity  which  might  be 
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offered.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  the 
French  commenced  their  movements 
with  the  convoy  of  provisions  from 
the  Sierra  de  Bejar,  and  from  Sala> 
manca,  he  collected  his  army  in  posi¬ 
tions  from  which  he  could 
Sept.  22.  either  retire  or  advance 
withoutdifiBculty,and  from 
whence  he  could  see  all  that  was  go¬ 
ing  on,  and  ascertain  the  force  of  the 
hostile  army. 

The  third  division  occupied  a  range 
of  heights  on  the  left  of  the  Agueda, 
between  F  uente  Guinaldo  and  Pastores, 
having  its  advanced  guard  under  Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel  Williams,  on  the  heights 
of  Pastores,  within  three  miles  of  Ciu¬ 
dad  Rodrigo.  The  fourth  division 
was  at  Fuente  Guinaldo,  which  posi¬ 
tion  had  been  strengthened  with  some 
works.  The  light  division  was  on  the 
right  of  the  Agueda,  its  right  resting 
upon  the  mountains  which  divide  Cas- 
tule  and  Extremadura.  The  left  un¬ 
der  General  Graham,  who,  since  his 
dispute  with  General  Lapena,  had  been 
attached  to  Lord  Wellington’s  army, 
was  posted  on  the  Lower  Azava ;  D. 
Carlos  d’  Espana,  and  D.  Julian  San¬ 
chez  observed  the  Lower  Agueda,  and 
Sir  Stapleton  Cotton,  with  the  caval¬ 
ry,  was  on  the  Upper  Azava  in  the 
centre.  The  fifth  division  was  in  the 
rear  of  the  right,  to  observe  the  pass 
of  Perales,  for  General  Foy  had  col¬ 
lected  a  body  of  troops  in  Upper  Ex¬ 
tremadura.  On  the  23d,  the  enemy 
appeared  in  the  plain  near  the  city  ; 
and  retired  again :  the  next  morning 
they  advanced  in  considerable  force, 
and  before  evening  collected  on  the 
plain  theirwhole  cavalryto  the  amount 
of 6000,  and  four  divisions  of  infantry ; 
the  rest  of  their  army  was  encamped 
on  the  Guadapero,  immediately  beyond 
the  hills  which  surround  the  plain. 

On.  the  25th,  fourteen  squadrons  of 
their  cavalry  drove  in  our  posts  on  the 
right  of  the  Azava.  General  Anson’s 
brigade  charged  them,  pursued  them 


across  the  river,  and  resumed  the  posts. 
But  their  chief  attention  was  directed 
toward  the  heights  on  the  left  of  the 
Agueda  ;  and  they  moved  a  column 
in  the  morning,  consisting  of  between 
SO  and  40  squadrons  of  cavalry,  H 
battalions  of  infantry,  and  12  guns, 
from  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  against  that 
point.  The  cavalry  and  artillery  arri¬ 
ved  first,  and  one  small  body  sustamed 
their  attack.  A  regiment  of  French 
dragoons  succeeded  in  taking  two  pie¬ 
ces  of  cannon  ;  the  Portugueze  artille- 
rymen  stood  to  their  guns  till  they  were 
cut  down  ;  and  the  guns  were  imme- 
diately  retaken  by  the  2d  battalion  of 
the  fifth  regiment  under  Major  Ridge. 
When  the  enemy’s  infantry  were  co- 
ming  up.  Lord  Wellington  saw  they 
would  arrive  before  troops  could  be 
brought  to  support  this  division,  and 
therefore  he  determined  to  retire  with 
the  whole  on  Fuente  Guinaldo.  The 
77th,  which  had  repulsed  a  charge  of 
cavalry,  and  the  2d  battalion  of  the 
5th,  were  formed  into  one  square,  and 
the  21  St  Portugueze  regiment  into  an¬ 
other,  supported  by  General  Alten’s 
small  body  of  cavalry,  and  the  Portu¬ 
gueze  artillery.  The  enemy’s  horse 
immediately  rushed  forward,  and  obli¬ 
ged  our  cavalry  to  retire  to  the  support 
of  the  Portugueze  regiment.  The 
5th  and  77th  were  then  charged  on 
three  faces  of  the  square  ;  Lord  Wel¬ 
lington  declared,  that  he  had  never 
seen  a  more  determined  attack  than 
was  made  by  this  formidable  body  of 
horse,  and  repulsed  by  these  two  weak 
battalions.  They  halted,  and  received 
the  enemy  with  such  perfect  steadiness, 
that  the  French  did  not  venture  to  re¬ 
new  the  charge. 

In  the  evening.  Lord  Wellington 
had  formed  his  troops  into  an  echeUorit 
of  which  the  centre  was  in  the  position 
at  Guinaldo,  the  right  upon  the  pass 
of  Perales,  and  the  left  at  Navedeaver. 
In  the  course  of  that  night,  and  of  the 
ensuing  dayi  Marmont  brought  his 
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whole  arm^  in  front  of  the  position. 
FuenteGuinaldo  stands  on  an  extensive 
plain,  and  from  the  convent  there  the 
whole  force  of  the  enemy,  and  aU  their 
movements,  could  be  distinctly  seen. 
Their  force  was  not  less  than  60,000 
men,  a  tenth  part  being  cavalry,  and 
they  had  125  pieces  of  artillery.  To 
have  risked  a  battle  would  have  been 
madness,  for  the  happiest  result  would 
only  have  been  a  profitless  and  dearly* 
purchased  victory,  as  at  Albuhera. 
LordWellingtontherefore  retired  about 
three  leagues.  No  movement  was 
ever  executed  with  more  ability  in  the 
face  of  a  superior  enemy, — yet  even 
this  movement,  performed  as  it  was 
with  consummate  skill  and  perfect 
courage,  without  hurry,  without  con¬ 
fusion,  and  almost  without  loss,  pre¬ 
sented  but  too  many  of  those  sights 
which  make  the  misery  of  a  soldier’s 
fife.  The  sick  and  hungry  inhabitants 
of  the  villages  were  crawling  from  their 
huts,  too  well  aware  of  the  fate  which 
probably  awaited  them  if  they  trusted 
to  the  mercy  of  Buonaparte’s  soldiers, 
women  were  supplicating  our  troops 
to  put  their  children  in  the  provision 
cars,  and  the  sick  and  wounded  were 
receiving  medical  assistance,  while 
they  were  carried  over  a  rugged  and 
almost  impassable  road. 

Lord  Wellington  formed  his  army, 
after  this  retreat  of  twelve  miles,  with 
his  right  at  Aldea  Velha,  and  his  left  at 
Bismula :  the  4th  and  light  divisions 
with  General  Alten’s  cavalry  in  front 
of  Alfayates,  the  3d  and  7th  in  second 
line,  behind  it.  Alfayates,  though  now 
one  of  the  most  wretched  of  the  dilapi¬ 
dated  towns  in  Portugal,  was  once  a 
Roman  station,  and  has  since  been  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  military  post  of  great  im- 
rtance.  It  is  about  a  league  from  the 
rder,  standing  so  as  to  command  an 
extensive  view  over  a  beautiful,  and  in 
happier  times  a  fertile  country.  Here 
Lord  Wellington  stood,  by  the  castle, 
{oneof  the  mopuments  of  RingUiniz) 


observing  the  enemy  with  a  glass. 
Marmont  had  intendra  to  turn  the  left 
of  the  position  at  Guinaldo  by  mo¬ 
ving  a  column  into  the  valley  of  the 
Upper  Azava,  and  thence  ascending 
the  heights  in  the  rear  of  the  position 
by  Castillagos  ;  from  this  column  he 
detached  a  division  of  infantry  and 
fourteen  squadrons  of  cavalry  to  follow 
the  retreat  of  the  allies  by  Albergaria, 
and  another  body  of  equal  strength 
followed  by  Forcalhos.  The  former 
drove  in  our  picquets  at  Aldea  de 
Ponte,  and  pushed  on  to  the  very  en¬ 
trance  of  Alfayates.  Lord  Welling¬ 
ton,  with  General  Stuart  and  Lord 
Robert  Manners,  stood  watching  them 
almost  too  long  ;  for  the  latter,  who 
retired  the  last  of  the  three,  was  close¬ 
ly  pursued  by  ten  of  the  enemy’s  dra¬ 
goons,  and  might  probably  have  been 
taken,  if  his  horse,  being  English,  and 
accustomed  to  such  feats,  had  not 
cleared  a  high  wall,  and  so  borne  him 
off. 

General  Pakenham,  supported  by 
General  Cole,  and  by  Sir  Stapleton 
Cotton’s  cavalry,  drove  theenemy  back 
through  Aldea  da  Ponte  upon  Alber- 
garia  ;  the  French  being  reinforced  by 
the  column  which  had  marched  upon 
Forcalhos  advanced  again  about  sun¬ 
set,  and  again  gained  the  village,  from 
which  they  were  again  driven.  But 
night  had  now  come  on ;  General 
Pakenham  could  not  know  what  was 
passing  on  his  flanks,  nor  was  he  cer¬ 
tain  of  the  number  which  might  be 
brought  against  him ;  and  knowingthat 
the  army  were  to  fall  back  farther,  he 
evacuat^  Aldea  da  Ponte  during  the 
night.  The  French  then  occupied  it, 
and  Lord  Wellington  falling  back  one 
league,  formed  his  army  on  ihe  heights 
behind  Soito,  having  the  Sierra  das 
Mesas  on  their  right,  and  their  left  at 
Rendo  on  the  Coa.  Here  ended  his 
retreat.  Marmont  had  accomplished 
the  object  of  throwing  supplies  into 
Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and  could  effect  no- 
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thing  more.  Lord  Wellington  was  strength  Marmont  thus  unhappily 
not  to  be  found  at  fault.  He  ^d  fallen  boasted,  was  at  this  time  devising  mea* 
back  in  the  face  of  a  far  outnumber*  sures  for  destroying  the  army  which 
ing  enemy,  without  suffering  that  ene*  Castanos  had  recruited,  or  rather  re* 
my  to  obtain  even  the  slightest  advan*  made,  since  it  had  been  so  miserably 
tage  over  him.  The  total  loss  of  the  wasted  after  Romana’s  death.  Ge* 
mines  on  the  25th  amounted  to  28  neral  Girard,  therefore,  with  a  divi- 
killed,  108  wounded,  28  missing.  On  sion  of  about  4000  foot  and  1000  ca* 
the  27th,  14  killed,  77  wounded,  9  valry,  was  sent  into  that  part  of  Ex* 
missing.  The  hereditary  Prince  of  tremadura  which  was  still  free,  thus 
Orange  was  in  the  held,  being  now  for  to  confine  Castanos  within  narrower 
the  first  time  in  action.  He  conduct-  limits,  and  deprive  his  army  of  those 
ed  himself,”  says  Lord  Wellington,  rations  which  it  still,  though  with 
with  the  spirit  and  intelligence  which  difficulty,  obtained,  and  which  were  its 
afford  a  hope  that  he  will  become  an  sole  means  of  subsistence  ;  for  in  the 
ornament  to  his  profession.”  miserable  state  of  the  Spanish  com* 

While  the  Bntish  took  their  posi-  missariat  and  Spanish  government, 
tion  behind  Soito,  the  French  retired  their  armies  subsisted  upon  what  they 
to  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and  then  separated,  could  find,  and  had  little  or  nothing 
Dorsenne’s  army  towards  Salamanca  else  to  depend  upon, 
and  Valladolid,  Marmont’s  towards  the  Girard  took  his  position  at  Caceres, 

pass  of  Banos  and  Placencia.  Mar*  extending  as  far  as  Brozas.  Of  the 
mont's  dispatches  were  in  a  boastful  spirit  in  which  he  acted  one  instance 
atrain,  mingled  with  falsehoods,  which  will  suffice.  He  sent  a  party  against 
are  probably  more  to  be  attributed  to  the  house  of  D.  Jose  Maria  Cribell  in 
his  government  than  to  him.  He  Salvatierra,  an  officer  in  the  service  of 
boasted  of  having  forced  Lord  Wei*  his  country  ;  they  carried  off  his  wife 
bngton  to  abandon  an  entrenched  camp,  in  the  fifth  month  of  her  pregnancy  ; 
and  driven  him  br,ck  with  great  loss  plundered  the  house,  even  to  the 
and  confusion  ;  the  loss  of  the  allies  clothes  of  her  two  children,  one  fire 
was  said  to  be  between  7  and  800  men  ;  years  old,  the  other,  three,  and  left 
**  The  Spanish  insurgents,”  he  added,  these  children  naked  to  the  mercy  of 
*<  have  felt  the  greatest  indignation  at  their  neighbours.  The  presence  of 
seeing  themselves  thus  abandoned  in  such  a  force  greatly  distressed  the 
the  north  as  well  as  in  the  south ;  and  country,  and  produced  the  intended 
this  contrast  between  the  conduct  of  inconveniences  to  Castanos  ;  that  Ge* 
the  English,  and  the  promises  which  neral,  therefore,  concerted  with  Lord 
they  have  incessantly  broken,  nourishes  Wellington  a  movement  for  relieving 
a  natural  hatred  which  will  break  out  this  part  of  Extremadura  by  striking 
sooner  or  later.”  a  blow  against  the  enemy.  The  exe* 

**  We  should  have  followed  the  cutiou  was  intrusted  to  General  Hill, 
enemy,”  said  Marsha!  Marmont,  *<  to  with  whom  a  Spanish  detachment  was 
the  lines  of  Lisbon,  where  we  should  to  co-operate  under  Camp  Marshal 
have  been  able  to  form  a  junction  with  D.  Pedro  Augustin  Giron, 
the  army  of  the  south,  which  is  com*  General  Hul,  with  such  a  portion 
pletely  entire,  and  has  in  its  front  only  of  bis  force  as  was  thought  sufficient 
the  division  of  General  Hill,  had  the  for  the  service,  moved  from  his  can- 
moment  been  come  which  is  fixed  for  tonments  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  catastrophe  of  the  English.”  Soult,  Portalegre  on  the  22d  of  October,  and 
of  whose  unbroken  and  luidividcd  advanced  toward  the  Spanish  froatkrv 
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On  reaching  Alburquerque  he  learnt 
that  the  enemy,  who  had  advanced  to 
Aliseda,  had  fallen  back  to  Arroyo  del 
Fuerco,  and  Aliaeda  was  occupied  by 
the  Conde  de  Penne  Villemur  with  the 
rear  of  the  Spaniards.  At  that  place  the 
allies  and  the  Spaniards  formed  their 
junction  the  next  day.  The  French 
occupied  Arroyo  del  Puerto  with  300 
horse,  their  main  body  being  at  Ca* 
ceres.  Count  Penne  Villemur,  on  the 
25th,  drove  back  their  horse  to  Mai* 
partida,  which  place  they  occupied  as 
an  advanced  post.  At  two  on  the 
following  morning  the  allies  began 
their  march  upon  this  place,  in  the 
midst  of  a  severe  storm  ;  they  arrived 
at  day>break ;  but  the  enemy  had  re* 
tired  in  the  night.  Penne  Villemur, 
with  the  Spanish  cavalry,  and  a  party 
of  the  second  hussars,  followed  them, 
skirmishing  as  far  as  Caceres,  sup* 
ported  by  the  Spanish  infantry  under 
1).  Pablo  Morilio.  Girard,  as  soon 
as  he  knew  that  the  allies  were  advan* 
cing,  retired  from  that  city,  and  Ge¬ 
neral  Hill  received  intelligence  of  his 
retreat  at  Malpartida,  but  what  direc¬ 
tion  he  had  taken  was  uncertain.  In 
consequence  of  this  uncertainty,  and 
of  the  extreme  badness  of  the  weather, 
the  British  and  Portugueze  halted  for 
the  night  at  Malpartida,  the  Spaniards 
occupying  Caceres, 

The  next  morning  Gene- 
€ct.  27.  ral  Hill,  having  ascertained 
that  the  enemy  had  marched 
on  Torremocha,  put  his  troops  in  mo- 
tion,  and  advanced  along  the  Merida 
road,  by  Aldea  del  Cano,  and  Casa 
de  D.  Antonio ;  for  as  this  was  a 
shorter  line  than  that  which  Girard 
had  taken,  he  hoped  to  intercept  him 
and  bring  him  to  action.  On  the 
march  he  learnt  that  th^  French  had 
oaly  left  Torremocha  that  morning, 
and  that  their  main  body  had  again 
halted  at  Arroyo  Molinos,  leaving  a 
rear  guard  at  Albala.  This  proved 
that  Girard  was  ignorant  of  the  move- 
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ments  of  the  allies,  and  General  Hill 
therefore  made  a  forced  march  that 
evening  to  Alcuescar,  a  place  within 
four  miles  of  Arroyo  Molinos,  where 
he  was  joined  by  the  Spaniards  from 
Caceres.  Every  thing  confirmed  the 
British  general  in  his  opinion  that  the 
enemy  were  not  only  entirely  ignorant 
of  his  near  approach,  but  suso  ex¬ 
tremely  off  their  guard  ;  and  he  deter¬ 
mined  upon  attempting  to  surprise 
them,  or  at  least  bringing  them  to  ac¬ 
tion,  before  they  should  march  in  the 
morning.  The  troops  therefore  lay 
under  a  hill,  to  be  out  of  sight  of  tm 
enemy ;  they  had  marched  the  whole 
day  in  a  heavy  rain,  the  rain  still  coif 
tinned,  and  no  fires  were  allowed  to 
be  made. 

Arroyo  Molinos  is  a  little  town 
situated  at  the  foot  of  one  extremity 
of  the  Sierra  de  Montanches}  tha 
mountain,  which  is  every  where  steep 
and  almost  inaccessible,  forms  a  cove 
or  crescent  behind  it,  the  two  points  of 
which  are  about  two  miles  asunder.  The 
Truxillo  road  winds  under  the  eastern 
point.  The  road  to  Merida  runs  at  right 
.  angles  with  that  to  Alcuescar,  and  that 
to  Medellin  between  the  TruxiDo  and 
Merida  roads.  The  ground  between 
Alcuescar  and  Arroyo  Molinos  is  a 
plain,  thinly  scattered  with  cork>treea 
and  evergreen  oaks ;  and  General 
Hill’s  object  was  to  place  a  body  of 
troops  so  as  to  cut  on  the  retreat  of 
the  enemy  by  any  of  these  roads.  At 
two  in  the  morning,  the  allies  moved 
from  their  comfortless  bivouac  |  it  was 
quite  dark,  the  rain  was  unabated  and 
the  wind  very  high,  but  in  their  backs  t 
this  weather,  severe  as  it  was,  was  in 
their  favour,  forit  confirmed  the  French 
in  their  incautious  security.  When 
Girard  had  first  advanced  into  Extre¬ 
madura,  he  felt  some  uneasiness  at  the 
neighbourhood  of  General  Hill,  and 
demanded  succour,  saying,  that  unless 
he  was  reinforced,  he  should  adt  be 
able  to  resist  in  case  the  English  should 
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attack  him.  The  little  enterprize 
which  the  British  and  Portugueze  ar« 
my  had  hitherto  displayed,  seems  to 
have  lulled  him  into  a  contemptuous 
confidence  and  there  was  no  distin¬ 
guished  Guerrilla  leader  to  disturb  the 
enemy  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
since  D.  Ventura  Ximenes  fell  in  a 
rencontre  near  Toledo. 

The  allies  moved  in  one  column 
right  in  front  upon  Arroyo  Molinos, 
till  they  were  within  half  a  mile  of  it : 
the  column  then  closed  in  a  bottom  un¬ 
der  cover  of  a  low  ridge,  and  divided 
into  three,  the  enemy  not  having  the 
■lightest  intimation  of  their  approach. 
The  left  column,  under  Lieutenant-Co¬ 
lonel  Stuart,  marched  direct  upon 
the  town  ;  the  right,  under  Mrior-Ge- 
neral  Howard,  broke  o£F  to  the  right 
so  as  to  turn  the  enemy’s  flank,  and 
having  marched  about  the  distance  of 
a  cannon-shot  to  ward  that  flank,  moved 
then  in  a  circular  direction  upon  the 
farther  point  of  the  mountain  crescent. 
Penne  Villemur,  with  the  Spanish 
horse,  advanced  between  these  two 
columns,  ready  to  act  in  front,  or  to 
move  round  either  of  them,  as  occasion 
might  require  ;  he  had  found  a  good 
road,  but  the  English  horse,  by  an  er¬ 
ror,  which,  in  so  dark  and  tempestuous 
a  night,  might  easily  have  been  more 
general,  had  gone  astray,  and  were  not 
yet  come  up.  The  French  had  had  a 
picquet  about  a  mile  from  the  town, 
which  would  have  given  the  alarm,  if  it 
had  not  retired  just  before  the  head  of 
our  column  came  to  the  spot ;  for  Gi¬ 
rard  had  ordered  the  troops  to  march 
at  an  early  hour.  One  brigade  of  his 
infantry  had  marched  for  Medellin  an 
hour  before  day-light:  and  when  the 
allies  were  close  at  und  Girard  was  fi¬ 
ling  out  upon  the  Merida  road,  the  rear 
of  his  column,  some  of  his  cavalry  and 
his  baggage,  being  still  in  the  town.  A 
thick  mist  had  come  on,  the  storm  was 
at  its  height,  and  thq  French  gene¬ 
ral  marched  with  as  little  precaution 
as  if  be  had  been  in  a  friendly  country. 


When  he  heard  that  an  enemy  was  ap¬ 
proaching  in  the  mist,  he  laughed,  and 
said,  The  English  were  too  fond  of 
comfort  to  get  out  of  their  beds  in 
such  a  morning  ;<^t  could  .only  be  an 
advanced  party  of  the  Spaniards 
but  while  be  was  ordering  his  men  to 
chastise  these  insurgents,  the  Highland 
bagpipes  played,  Hey,  Johnny  Coup^ 
are  ye  toaukin  yetV*  and  the  Vlst  and 
92d  chaiged  into  the  town  with  three 
cheers.  Their  orders  were  not  to  load, 
nor  to  halt  for  prisoners,  but  to  force 
through  every  obstacle  between  them 
and  the  enemy,  without  turning  to  the 
right  or  left. 

A  few  of  their  men  were  cut  down 
by  the  French  cavalry,  but  they  drove 
the  enemy  every  where  before  them  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet.  The  ene¬ 
my’s  infantry,  which  had  got  out  of 
the  tows,  formed  into  two  squares, 
with  their  cavalry  on  their  left,  be¬ 
tween  the  Merida  and  Medellin  roads, 
by  the  time  our  two  regiments  had  for¬ 
ced  their  way  to  the  end  of  the  town. 
Their  right  square  being  within  half 
musket-shot,  ^e  71st  promptly  lined 
the  garden  walls,  while  the  92d  filed 
out  and  formed  line  on  their  right,  per¬ 
pendicularly  totheenemy’s  right  flank, 
which  was  much  annoyed  by  the  well- 
directed  fire  of  the  Tlst.  Meantime 
one  wing  of  the  50th  occupied  the 
town  and  secured  the  prisoners,  some 
of  whom  were  surprised  over  their  cof¬ 
fee  ;  and  the  other  wing,  with  the  three- 
pounder,  which  was  all  the  artillery  the 
allies  had  brought,  skirted  the  outside 
of  the  town,  and  fired  with  great  effect 
upon  the  squares.  General  Howard’s 
column  was  moving  round  their  left. 
Penne  Villemur  meantime  engaged 
the  enemy’s  cavalry,  till  Sir  W.  Er- 
skine  came*up  and  joined  him  ;  they 
then  presently  dispersed  the  French 
horse,  and  charged  their  infantry  re¬ 
peatedly,  “  passing  throughtheirlines,” 
says  a  serjeant  of  the  62d,  “  just  like 
herrings  through  a  net.”  The  French 
were  now  in  fuS  retreat,  when,  to  their 
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utter  dismay.  General  Howard’s  co* 
lumn  appeared,  and  cut  off  the  road. 
There  was  no  resource,  but  to  surren¬ 
der  or  disperse  ;  all  order  was  at  an  end 
.—the  cavalry  fled  in  all  directions,  the 
infantry  threw  down  their  arms,  and 
clambered  up  the  mountain, — where, 
inaccessible  as  the  way  appeared,  they 
were  pursued  by  General  Howard,  tiU 
the  British  became  so  exhausted,  and 
so  few  in  number,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  halt  and  secure  the  prisoners.  Mo- 
rillo,  with  the  Spanish  infantry,  and 
one  English  and  one  Portugueze  bat¬ 
talion,  having  ascended  by  the  Puerto 
de  las  Quebradas,  in  a  more  favourable 
direction,  continued  the  pursuit  far¬ 
ther,  and  met  with  more  resistance ;  but 
they  drove  the  enemy  from  every  po¬ 
sition  which  they  attempted  to  take, 
and  pursued  them  many  leagues,  till 
within  sight  of  the  village  of  St  Ana, 
when,  being  completely  exhausted  with 
their  exertions,  they  returned,  having 
counted  in  the  woods  and  mountains 
upwards  of  600  dead. 

In  this  brilliant  affair.  General 
Brun,  the  Prince  de  Aremberg,  two 
Lieutenant-Colonels,  30  other  officers, 
and  1400  men,  were  made  prisoners. 
The  British  and  Portugueze  loss 
amounted  only  to  71,  that  of  the  Spa¬ 
niards  wras  very  trifling.  The  whole  of 
the  enemy’s  artillery,  baggage,  and 
commissariat  was  taken,  the  magazines 
of  com  which  they  had  collected  at  Ca- 
ceres  and  Merida,  and  the  contribution 
of  money  which  he  had  levied  upon 
the  former  town.  A  panic  was  struck 
into  the  enemy,  to  such  a  degree,  that 
Badajoz  was  shut  for  two  days  and 
nights,  allthe  fordsof  the  Guadiana  were 
watched,  and  every  detachment  order¬ 
ed  to  rendezvous  at  Seville.— When 
the  Prince  of  Aremberg  sfras  embark¬ 
ed  at  Lisbon  for  this  country,  he  hap¬ 
pened  to  say,  in  course  of  conversation, 
to  an  English  officer  who  accompanied 
him,  that  Rome  was  the  second  city 
of  the  French  empire  ;  the  English  of¬ 
ficer,  whose  notions  of  geography  were 


not  regfulated  according  to  the  decreet 
in  the  Moniteur,  observed,  that  could 
not  be,  because  Rome  was  in  Italy.— It 
had  been  so,  the  prince  replied,  but  the 
emperor  had  annexed  it  to  the  empire. 
Presently,  when  the  vessel  was  getting 
under  weigh,  and  the  officer  was  taking 
leave,  he  told  the  prince,  that  in  two 
hours  he  would  be  in  England,  addings 
when  the  prince  expressed  his  surprise* 
that  it  was  even  so,  for  he  would  be 
in  the  open  sea,  and  the  king  of  Great 
Britain  had  annexed  (he  seas  to  his  do¬ 
minions. 

General  Hill  returned  to  his  can¬ 
tonments  in  Alentejo,  watching  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  striking  a  second  blow. 
Towards  the  end  of  Deeember  he  made 
a  rapid  movement  upon  Merida,  in 
hope  of  surprising  the  enemy  ;  but 
this  was  frustrated  by  the  accident  of 
falling  in  with  a  detachment,  which 
had  gone  out  on  a  plundering  excur¬ 
sion,  and  which,  retreating  with  admi¬ 
rable  skill  and  bravery  before  our  ad¬ 
vanced  guard,  gave  the  alarm.  The 
French  upon  this  evacuated  the  city 
during  the  night,  leaving  the  works  un¬ 
finished  which  they  were  constructing 
for  its  defence,  ana  abandoning  a  ma¬ 
gazine  of  bread,  and  160,000  pounds 
of  wheat.  The  British  general  then 
hearing  that  Drouet  was  collecting  bii 
troops  at  Almendralejo,  marched  up¬ 
on  that  town ;  the  French  had  evacua¬ 
ted  it,  leaving  a  considerable  magazine 
of  flour  behind  them.  The  state  of 
the  weather  and  of  the  road*,  which 
were  daily  becoming  worse,  prevented 
General  Hill  from  pursuing.  Having 
therefore  cleared  this  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try  of  them,  for  they  now  retreated  to 
the  south,  he  cantoned  his  troops  in 
Merida  and  its  vicinity,  and  waitra  for 
other  opportunities  and  a  fairer  sea¬ 
son. 

Meantime  events  of  considerable  im¬ 
portance  had  occurred  in  Andalusia* 
where  Ballasteros  had  been  appointed 
to  the  command.  This  general,  follow¬ 
ing  a  system  of  war  &e  that  of  the 
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Goernlla  chiefs, — best  ti^edtoUtown 
habits  and  talents,  and  the  indiscipline 
and  wretched  equipment  of  his  troops, 
—had  incessantly  narassed  the  enemy, 
and  inflicted  more  loss  upon  them  than 
they  had  sustained  from  any  of  the  re. 
gnlar  Spanish  armies.  Soult,  the  most 
able  of  the  French  commanders  in 
Spain,  spared  no  efforts  for  the  de* 
atnsction  of  this  enterprizin^  and  in. 
defatigable  leader,  but  in  vain  did  he 
boast  repeatedly  of  defeating  him  and 
patting  him  to  flight ;  the  troops  who 
dispersed  to-day,  collected  again  to¬ 
morrow,  and  while  the  French  were 
lejoicing  for  haring  routed  Ballasteros 
at  one  point,  they  heard  that  he  had 
rc-appeared  in  full  force  at  another, 
smd  made  himself  felt  where  he  was 
least  dreaded.  The  news  that  he  had 
landed  at  Algizcras,  and  was  about  to 
act  in  a  country  where  the  brave  moun¬ 
taineers  of  Ronda  were  making  more 
tesistance  to  the  enemy  than  they  ex- 

E;rienccd  in  any  other  part  of  Anda- 
sia,  induced  Soult  to  make  more  se- 
rious  exertions  for  crushing  him,  ha- 
ring  it  in  view  also  to  seize  Tarifa  and 
fortify  k,  an  important  point  which 
the  enemy  had  neglected,  trusting  to 
our  negligence. 

The  first  troops  which  Soult  sent 
apon  this  sertice  were  about  3000  un¬ 
der  Rignoux.  He  advanced  from  Ron¬ 
da,  putting  to  the  sword  all  the  ‘pea¬ 
santry  whom  he  could  discover :  the 
boast  of  the  French  was,  that  they 
bad  killed  more  than  a  thousand,  with 
no  greater  loss  than  that  of  ten  killed 
and  tweuty.five  wounded.  The  state¬ 
ment  was,  as  usual,  grossly  exaggera¬ 
ted  ;  but  the  spirh  of  the  falsehood 
BMrkt  that  with  which  France  carried 
oo  this  execrable  war  of  usurpation. 
Another  column  meantime  advanced 
upon  Alcala  de  los  Gazules.  The  Spa¬ 
niards  had  fortified  the  town,  and  oc¬ 
cupied  h  with  a  garrison  of  SOO  men  ; 
but  as  soon  at  the  miners  began  their 
Operations,  the  governor,  without  at¬ 
tempting  to  resist,  gave  up  his  post. 


Ballasteros  arrived  the  day  alter  the 
surrender,  time  enough  to 
have  relieved  the  governor  Sept.  19. 
if  he  had  held  out }  he  at¬ 
tacked  the  enemy,  and  they  bkw  up 
the  works,  and  al^doned  the  place,  to 
form  a  junction  with  Rignoux.  Bal¬ 
lasteros  had  formed  a  plan  for  surpri¬ 
sing  Rignoux,  who,  having  plundered 
MontejaqueandUbriqQe,and  laid  waste 
the  country,  advanced  upon  Ximena, 
thinking  to  take  advantage  of  the  Spa¬ 
niard’s  movement  upon  Alcala  de  los 
Gazules,  and  to  march  upon  St  Roque, 
and  occupy  the  coast,  and  perhaps  get 
possession  of  Tmfa  by  a  coup  dt  main. 
Ballasteros  fell  upon  him  as  ' 

he  was  leaving  Ximena,  and  Sepf.  25. 
routed  him  with  the  loss  of 
about  1000  men  killed,  wounded,  and 

Erisoners,  that  of  the  Spaniards  being 
;8S  than  300. 

General  Godinot,  wkh 
5000  French,  was  now  ad-  Sept.  28^ 
vancing  from  Prado  del  Rey. 

Ballasteros  took  a  position  in  front  of 
Ximena,  which  Godinot  looked  at,  and 
did  not  think  proper  to  attack.  But 
the  French  general  only  retired  to 
collect  a  larger  force,  and  having  been 
joined  by  two  columns  under  Gen^ls 
Barroux  and  Semele,  he  advanced  again 
with  from  8  to  10,000  men.  BaUas- 
teros,  who  had  not  above  half  the  num- 
ber  in  any  state  of  discipline,  fell  back 
upon  the  heights  of  S.  Roque,  and 
took  a  position  on  the  right 
of  the  town,  extending  his  Oct.  10. 
line  in  an  east  and  west  erec¬ 
tion.  Four  days  afterwards  the  French 
appeared,  and  endeavoured  to  tempt 
him  to  engage ;  but  Ballasteros  was 
too  cautious  to  fall  into  tlie  snare ;  be 
fell  back  upon  the  old  Sranish  lines, 
and  all  the  inhabitants  of  S.  Roque 
flying  from  the  town,  took  shelter  un- 
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invited  them  to  return  to  their  houses, 
with  protestations  of  protection  and 
security ;  but  the  Spaniards  had  seen 
but  too  many  examples  of  French  pro- 
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lection.  Rations  were  allotted  for  them 
and  for  the  Spanish  troops,  and  the 
reservoirs  and  tanks  emptied  for  their 
use. 

So  busy  and  so  stimulating  a  scene 
had  not  been  witnessed  from  Gibral¬ 
tar  since  the  last  memorable  siege  of 
the  rock.  The  fugitives,  without  any 
other  accommodation  or  means  of  sub¬ 
sistence  than  what  charity  could  sup¬ 
ply  them,  were  scattered  about  in  all 
directions  near  the  bay-side  barrier ; 
the  French  occupied  the  heights,  and 
Ballasteros,  with  his  hardy  and  half- 
naked  bands,  remained  under  protec- 
tion  of  the  rock,  waiting  in  hope  that 
want  would  soon  compel  the  enemy 
to  retire,  for  previous  arrangements 
had  been  made  for  annoying  mem  in 
the  rear  and  cutting  off  their  supplies. 
Godinot  was  not  more  successful  in 
his  design  of  seizing  Tarifa;  aware 
that  such  an  attempt  would  be  made, 
and  warned  by  the  mournful  example 
of  Tarragona  to  take  measures  for  re¬ 
sisting  the  enemy  in  time,  the  Spanish 
government  dispatched  a  force  under 
D.  Francisco  de  Copons  to  garrison 
the  town,  and  1000  British ’infantry, 
with  a  detachment  of  artillery  under 
Colonrl  Skerritt,  embarked  at  the 
same  time  for  the  same  semce.  This, 
it  was  supposed,  would  also  operate  as 
adiversion  infavourof Ballasteros.  The 
British  troops  landed  on  the  very  day 
that  Ballasteros  fell  back  under  the 
rock ;  but  a  strong  easterly  gale  de¬ 
layed  the  Spanish  part  of  the  expedi¬ 
tion.  On  the  18th  about  1500  of  the 
enemy  advanced  against  Tarifa  by  the 
pass  of  La  Pena,  but  the  road  could 
be  commanded  from  the  sea,  and  our 
vessels  fired  upon  them  with  such  ef¬ 
fect  that  they  returned.  Godinot 
meantime  felt  severely  the  want  of  sup¬ 
plies  ;  for  the  mountaineers  of  Ronda, 
and  the  parties  which  Ballasteros  had 
appointed  for  that  purpose,  intercept¬ 
ed  his  communication  and  cut  off  his 
detachments.  Three  days,  therefore, 
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after  his  ineffectual  demonsCratioa 
against  Tarifa,  he  retreated  by  Xi- 
mena  upon  Ubrique.  Ballasteros  was 
soon  at  bis  heels,  and  falb'ng  upon  the 
division  which  composed  the  rear* 
guard,  put  it  to  flight,  pursued  it  for 
three  leagues,  and  brought  away  pri* 
soners,  knapsacks,  and  arms  in  abun¬ 
dance.  He  soon  obtained  a  more  im- 

fmrtant  advantage  :  dividing  his  army 
or  the  purpose  of  deceiving  the  ene¬ 
my,  by  a  general  movement  from  dif¬ 
ferent  directions  to  one  point,  he  col¬ 
lected  it  in  the  village  of  the  Prado  del 
Rey,  and  marching  from 
thence  by  night,  surprised  Nov»  5- 
General  Semele  at  day- 
break.  This  general  had  taken  hit 
station  at  Bomos  upon  the  right  bank- 
of  the  Guadalete,  with  2000  foot,  160 
horse,and  three  pieces  of  artillery.  All 
their  mules  and  baggage  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Spaniards ;  about  100  pri¬ 
soners  were  taken ;  the  number  of  kill¬ 
ed  was  probably  far  greater, 
and  the  corps  was  put  to  flight.  Oct.  5. 
This  fresh  misfortune  proved 
fatal  to  General  Godinot,  whom  Soult 
recalled  to  Seville.  On  his  arrival  ia 
the  evening  he  went  to  rest ;  early  the 
next  monung  he  came  out  of  his  cham¬ 
ber,  took  the  musket  of  the  sentry  un¬ 
observed,  and  blew  out  his  own  brains. 
The  French  imputed  this  suicide  to 
an  old  nervous  complaint,  which  af¬ 
flicted  him  with  deep  gloom  and  me¬ 
lancholy  {  that  gloom  more  probably 
proceeded  from  a  diseased  conscience  ; 
and  being  engaged  in  a  wicked  cause, 
he  had  nothing  to  support  him  in  ca¬ 
lamity  and  disgrace. 

The  plans  of  Marshal  Soult,  how¬ 
ever,  were  not  to  be  frustrated  by  par¬ 
tial  reverses,  though  they  were  impe¬ 
ded  by  them.  France  has  rarely  or  ne¬ 
ver  had  an  abler  man  in  her  service 
than  this  .general,  nor  one  who  might 
have  attained  a  higher  reputation,  if 
his  consummate  ability  had  not  been 
devoted  to  the  service  of  a  tyrant, 
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and  sullied  by  crimes  and  cruelties 
which  bring  disgrace  upon  France  and 
almost  upon  human  nature.  He  had 
lost  Tanfa  by  relying  too  confidently 
on  the  supineness  and  inattention  of 
the  allies.  The  French  had  entered 
it  when  they  first  over*run  Andalusia, 
and  haring,  as  they  thought,  taken 
possession,  passed  on  to  other  points 
of  more  immediate  importance.  The 
governor  of  Gibraltar,  General  Colin 
Campbell,  seized  the  opportunity,  and 
occupied  it  with  about  2.50  men  and 
80  gunners  under  Major  Brown  of  the 
28th.  A  few  weeks  afterwards  a  thou¬ 
sand  French  arrived  to  garrison  it  ; 
the  general  hatred  of  the  Spaniards 
prevents  them  from  getting  any  in¬ 
formation  but  what  their  own  people, 
and  the  few  traitors  whom  they  have 
seduced,  can  supply,  and  their  troops 
were  under  no  little  surprise  when 
they  found  the  gates  closed  against 
them.  They  drew  up  below  the  east- 
ern  hills,  within  musket-range,  and 
poured  their  bullets  all  over  the  town  ; 
and  they  entered  the  suburbs,  where 
several  of  our  men  were  killed ;  but 
they  were  without  artillery,  and  seeing 
a  detachment  issue  through  the  Sea¬ 
gate  to  take  possession  of  the  south¬ 
east  hills,  and  bring  some  guns  to  bear 
upon  their  flank,  they  hastily  retired, 
and  made  no  farther  attempt  to  occupy 
th^lace. 

Tarifa  is  believed  to  have  been  a 
settlement  of  the  Phoenicians.  It  de¬ 
rives  its  present  name  from  Tarik, 
who  first  led  the  Moors  into  Spain, 
and  who  is  said  to  have  built  the  cas¬ 
tle.  The  town  had  long  been  decli¬ 
ning,  till  the  late  wars  in  which  Spain 
has  been  involved  with  England  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  her  unhappy  connection 
with  France  gave  it  a  new  importance  : 
For  a  little  island  which  stands  out 
boldly  into  the  Straits  off  the  town 
rendered  it  a  formidable  station  for 
gun-boats,  and  during  the  late  war 
these  privateers  inflicted  greater  losses 


upon  the  trade  of  Great  Britain  than 
it  suffered  from  all  the  fleets  of  all  her 
enemies.  There  were  two-half  moon 
batteries  and  a  martello  tower  on  the 
island ;  but  when  the  Spaniards  at  the 
commencement  of  their  revolution 
formed  their  alliance  with  Great  Bri- 
tain,  these  works,  with  the  whole  line 
of  defence  along  the  Straits,  were 
dismantled,  lest  the  French  should  at 
any  time  turn  it  against  the  best  ally 
of  Spain.  The  enemy  occupied  no 
point  which  in  so  great  a  degree  com¬ 
manded  the  Straits;  and  Soult  was  now 
the  more  desirous  of  obtaining  it,  be¬ 
cause  he  was  at  this  time  negociating 
with  Morocco,  and  the  possession  of 
Tarifa,  which  is  only  five  leagues  distant 
from  Tangiers,  would  render  it  impos¬ 
sible  for  England  with  all  her  naval 
means  to  prevent  him  from  receiving 
corn,  and  thus  the  difficulty  of  supply¬ 
ing  the  French  armies  would  be  great¬ 
ly  lessened,  or  altogether  removed. 

The  little  garrison  which  first  saved 
this  important  place  was  withdrawn 
for  the  expedition  under  Generals  La- 
pena  and  Graham  ;  and  when  the  latter 
re-entered  the  Isle  of  Leon,  he  left 
Tarifa  uncovered ;  but  General  Colin 
Campbell  a  second  time  secured  it,  by 
sending  there  the  marines  from  the 
ships  at  Gibraltar.  Soon  after  it  was 
re-gfarrisoned.  Major  King  of  the  82d 
was  appointed  to  the  command,  and 
he  and  the  Spanish  governor,  D.  Ma¬ 
nuel  Daban,  began  to  take  precautions 
against  a  danger,  the  approach  of 
which  now  began  to  be  apprehended. 
Picrjuets  were  placed  at  La  Pena,  at 
Facinas,  and  Port  Alanca,  and  provi¬ 
sions  were  laid  in  to  provide  for  a 
siege.  The  first  movement  of  the  ene¬ 
my  upon  Alcala  de  los  Gazules  indi¬ 
cated  their  ultimate  object ;  D.  Anto¬ 
nio  Begines  de  los  Rios,  an  officer  who 
had  distinguished  himself  during  Ge¬ 
neral  Lapena’s  expedition,  and  who 
was  now  stationed  at  Algeziras,  made 
representation  of  the  approaching  dan- 
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ger»  and  General  Campbell  directed 
Aat  some  field  works  should  be  thrown 
up  on  the  island  to  secure  a  retreat,  in 
case  a  retreat  should  be  ^unavoidable. 
These  works  excited  some  jealousy  in 
the  governor  ;  but  Major  King  ex¬ 
plained  to  him  their  use  and  necessity, 
and  Ballasteros,  who  inspected  them 
about  the  same  time,  expressed  in  ani- 
mated  terms  his  gratitude  to  the  Bri* 
tish  nation,  seeming  at  that  time,  like 
a  brave  and  generous  man,  to  feel  no 
petty  suspicions,  or  fingerings  of  old 
prejudices,  or  resentments  of  false  and 
Ul'directed  pride. 

In  the  middle  of  October,  Colonel 
Skerritt  arrived  with  about  1200  men, 
and  took  the  command  of  the  garrison ; 
and  in  a  few  days  D.  Francisco  de  Co¬ 
pons  followed  him  with  900  Spaniards 
and  about  100  cavalry.  The  Spanish 
general  demanded  that  the  keys  of  the 
town  should  be  given  up  to  him,  and 
Colonel  Skerritt  would  have  acceded 
to  this,  if  it  had  not  been  represented 
to  him,  that  his  predecessors  had  kept 
possession  of  the  keys,  first  to  guard 
against  any  treachery;  secondly, because 
the  brother  of  the  governor  was  in  the 
French  service;  and,  thirdly,  as  it  was 
more  conformable  to  the  honour  of 
the  British  nation.  The  validity  of 
the  two  former  reasons  had  been  but 
too  often  proved  ;  the  latter  might 
well  have  been  dispensed  with  ;  on  the 
art  of  England  there  was  no  point  of 
onour  im^icated,  and  the  British  of¬ 
ficer  acted  as  he  did  for  the  welfare 
and  security  of  Spain.  The  question 
was  referred  by  Colonel  Skerritt  to 
Governor  Campbell’s  decision,  and 
the  rapid  approach  of  the  enemy,  and 
the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  allies 
against  him,  removed  all  jealousies 
vmich  otherwise  might  have  arisen. 

The  French  advanced  in  such  supe¬ 
rior  numbers,  that  little  attempt  could 
be  made  to  oppose  or  impede  them. 
They  took  possession  of  the  surround¬ 
ing  hills  on  the  19th  of  December, 


and  lighted  fires,  which  were  supposed 
to  be  for  the  purpose  of  misleading  our 
gun-boats  ;  for  these  vessels  annoyed 
them  materially  by  keeping  up  a  brisk 
fire  upon  the  pass  of  La  Pena  and  the 
hills  near  the  beach.  By  the  follow¬ 
ing  night  the  town  was  closely  invest¬ 
ed,  after  a  warm  day’s  work,  in  which 
the  artillery  on  both  sides  played  with 
destructive  effect.  One  of  the  enemy’s 
shells  killed  an  artillery  driver,  and 
eight  artillery  horses,  fourteen  Spani¬ 
ards  were  killed  by  another.  The  al¬ 
lies  lost  71  in  killed  and  wounded  ;  the 
loss  of  the  enemy  was  great.  Four  ten- 
inch  mortars  on  the  island  were  seen  to 
do  terrible]execution ;  one  of  their  shells 
burst  in  the  centre  of  a  column,  and 
towards  evening,  when  the  enemy  were 
most  heated  and  exposed  themselves 
most,  they  were  evidently  checked  by 
the  unexpected  resistance  which  they 
met  with.  The  siege  was  now  fairly 
commenced,  and  the  cavalry  and  staii- 
horses,  as  no  longer  useful,  were  sent 
to  the  island  to  be  embarked  from 
thence  on  the  first  opportunity.  An 
account  of  the  enemy’s  force  was  ob¬ 
tained  from  a  seijeant  who  was  brought 
in  prisoner;  there  were  11,000  men, 
he  said,  with  18  pieces  of  cannon,  long 
16-pounders,  and  two  howitzers ;  Mar¬ 
shal  Victor  commanded.  The  prison¬ 
er  entreated  that  he  might  not  be  given 
up  to  the  Spaniards.  When  he  w'as 
asked  whether  he  thought  the  French 
would  succeed  in  the  siege,  he  replied, 
that  their  EmperorNapoleon  had  given 
them  positive  orders  to  take  the  place, 
and  he  generally  provided  means  ade¬ 
quate  to  the  end.  The  man  appeared 
sensible  and  well-informed  ;  this  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  wisdom  with  which  their 
operations  are  directed,  was  probably 
common  to  the  whole  French  army, 
and  this  it  is  which  constitutes  half 
their  strength. 

The  allies  were  not  equally  confi¬ 
dent  that  they  should  be  able  to  de¬ 
fend  the  place ;  and  the  commanding 
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ofBcer  of  the  flotilla  surveyed  the 
coast  of  the  island,  to  fix  upon  a  place 
for  embarking  the  garrison,  if  they 
should  be  compelled  to  evacuate  both 
posts.  A  precaution  of  this  kind,  if 
It  had  been  publicly  known,  might 
have  contributed,  by  disheartening  the 
men,  to  produce  the  catastrophe  which 
it  seemed  to  anticipate  ;  but  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  commanders  to  think  of  the 
worst  result,  while  they  hoped  and 
acted  for  the  best ;  and  when  they  re¬ 
membered  what  weak  walls  and  insuf¬ 
ficient  works  were  opposed  to  a  nume¬ 
rous  enemy,  experienced  in  all  the  arts  of 
war,  and  more  especially  in  the  attack  of 
fortified  places,  it  was  not  without  good 
reason  that  they  thought  it  expedient 
to  provide  a  place  for  embarkation. 
Hitherto,  however,  the  defence  had 
been  well  and  fortunately  conducted  ; 
and  the  fire  of  the  gun-boats  and  from 
the  island  was  so  well  directed,  that 
great  part  of  the  enemy’s  stores  and 
their  heavy  artillery  had  not  yet  been 
able  to  come  through  the  pass  of  La 
Pena.  By  day-brei  on  the  24<th,  the 
French  had  brought  their  approaches 
within  400  yards,  immediately  oppo¬ 
site  the  north-east  tower.  That  morn¬ 
ing  an  express  arrived  from  Cadiz, 
with  orders  to  Colonel  Skerritt  to  em¬ 
bark  his  brigade  :  a  council  of  war 
was  held,  but  not  for  the  purpose  for 
which  such  councils  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances  are  usually  convened  ; — a 
right  spirit  prevailed  among  the  British 
officers,  and  they  determined  that  the 
place  should  not  be  abandoned.  To 
go  once  in  his  life,  as  Colonel  Sker¬ 
ritt  had  done,  to  the  relief  of  a  besie¬ 
ged  town,  and  see  its  imminent  distress, 
without  bearing  part  in  its  defence, 
was  sufficient  grief  for  a  brave  and  ge¬ 
nerous  man  ;  the  French  had  insulted 
and  vilified  him  for  not  having  done  at 
Tarragona  what  no  want  of  will  pre- 
vented  him  from  doing  ;  an  opportu¬ 
nity  was  now  given  him  of  showing 


them  his  real  character,  and  he  did  not 
fail  tolmprove  it. 

On  the  night  between  Christmas  eve 
and  Christmas  day,  the  French  broke 
round  opposite  the  east  tower  at  four 
undred  yards  distance,  and  on  the 
following  night  they  strengthened  their 
approaches  at  all  points,  and  advanced 
150  yards  nearer  to  the  east  and  north¬ 
east  towers.  At  both  points  they 
opened  a  fire  from  a  ’number  of  wall- 
pieces,  and  fired  musketry  and  wall- 
^  piecesthroughpyramidsof  Saesa  Terre 
from  the  summit  of  one  of  the  hills. 
Thence  they  poured  their  bullets  over 
the  whole  town,  but  the  men  were  so 
well  covered  that  little  hurt  was  done. 
The  fire  of  the  garrison  was  eq[ually 
brisk  and  more  successful it  was 
not,  however,  possible  to  prevent  the 
enemy  from  advancing  in  works,  car¬ 
ried  on  upon  the  perfect  rules  of  art ; 
and  in  case  it  should  be  found  impos¬ 
sible  to  maintain  Tarifa,  final  arrange¬ 
ments  were  made  for  the  order  of  re¬ 
treat,  and  signals  established  with  the 
island,  to  signify  when  the  island  was 
to  fire  on  the  breach,  the  suburbs,  and 
on  the  town,  so  that  our  troops  might 
be  saved  from  any  error  in  the  possible 
confusion,  and  as  much  loss  as  possible 
inflicted  on  the  assailants. 

A  heavy  fire  was  opened  on  the  29th 
from  two  batteries  ;  one  bore  upon  the 
flotilla  beats,  which  were  then  at  an¬ 
chor  in  the  eastern  bay,  and  they  were 
obliged  to  cut  their  cables  and  put  to 
sea.  This  battery  then  threw  shot  and 
shells  to  almost  every  part  of  the  island. 
The  men  received  little  hurt,  for  they 
were  at  work  at  the  traverses  ;  but  two 
of  the  female  inhabitants  of  the  town, 
who  had  taken  ref  uge  there,  were  wound¬ 
ed,  one  losing  a  leg,  and  several  horses 
and  mules  were  kiUed.  The  other  was 
a  breaching  battery  planted  in  the  val¬ 
ley,  nearly  opposite  the  Retiro  tower, 
at  three  hundred  yards  distance.  By 
the  evening  a  breach  about  five  feet 
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«ride  was  made  to  the  right  of  this 
tower.  The  eastern  tower  was  as  yet 
untouched,  but  the  enemy  approach¬ 
ed  it  by  sap  within  fifty  yards.  Some 
of  the  inhabitants  were  killed  and 
wounded  in  the  course  of  the  day  re¬ 
treating  to  the  island.  The  men  suf¬ 
fered  little,  for  they  were  ordered  to 
keep  under  cover.  Their  spirit  waa. 
manifested  upon  an  occasion  which 
might  have  led  to  the  worst  consequen¬ 
ces.  One  of  our  artillery  officers  spiked 
two  guns ;  by  whose  order  he  acted  has 
not  been  made  known,  but  the  troops 
were  exceedingly  indignant  when  it 
was  whispered  among  them,  and  they 
expressed  their  discontent  at  the  appre¬ 
hension  of  being  made  to  abandon  the 
town,  without  having  a  fair  set-to  with 
the  enemy.  Gener^  Copons  appear¬ 
ed  highly  enraged  when  he  was  inform¬ 
ed  of  what  had  been  done  ;  and  the 
temper  which  both  Spaniards  and  Eng¬ 
lish  discovered  at  this  circumstance, 
taught  them  how  well  each  might  rely 
upon  the  other  in  this  their  common 
cause. 

The  next  day,  by  ten  in 
Dec.  30.  the  morning,  the  breach 
was  enlarged  to  three  and 
twenty  yards,  and  about  noon  a  flag  of 
truce  arrived it  was  a  service  of  dan¬ 
ger  to  carry  it,  for  the  day  was  so  fog¬ 
gy,  that  the  flag  could  scarcely  be  seen. 
General  Leval,  who  commanded  the 
besieging  troops,  summoned  the  gover¬ 
nor,  saying,  “■that  the  defence  made  by 
the  fortress  under  his  command  had 
sufficiently  established  that  fair  name 
which  is  the  basis  of  military  honour  ; 
that  in  a  few  hours  the  breach  would 
be  practicable,  and  that  the  same  ho¬ 
nour  which  had  prompted  him  to  re¬ 
sistance,  imposed  it  now  as  a  duty 
upon  him  to  spare  the  lives  of  a  whole 
population,  whose  fate  was  in  his  hands, 
rather  than  see  them  buried  amid  the 
ruins  of  their  town.”  Copons  answer¬ 
ed  in  these  words  ;  “  When  you  pro¬ 
pose  to  the  goveroor  of  this  fortress  to 


admit  a  capitulation,  because  the  breach 
will  shortly  be  practicable,  you  certain¬ 
ly  do  not  know  that  I  am  here.  When 
the  breach  shall  be  absolutely  practic¬ 
able,  you  will  find  me  upon  it,  at  the 
head  of  my  troops  to  defend  it.  There 
we  will  negociate.”  After  receiving 
this  reply,  the  French  renewed  their 
fire  upon  the  breach,  but  most  of  the 
balls  past  through  it  into  the  houses 
which  stood  opposite. 

Preparationswere  now  made  on  both 
sides  for  the  assault,  and  at  eight  on 
the  foUow'ing  morning  the  enemy  ad¬ 
vanced  from  their  trenches  in  every  di¬ 
rection.  2000  of  their  picked  men 
moved  by  the  bed  of  the  river  in  front 
of  the  breach  ;  the  87th  regiment 
flanked  the  breach  to  the  north  and 
south,  leaving  two  companies  in  re¬ 
serve  to  bayonet  the  assailants  if  they 
should  leap  the  wall.  This,  however, 
was  not  much  to  be  apprehended ;  for 
the  town  is  built  in  a  hole,  and  in  that 
part  the  wall  on  the  inside  was  four¬ 
teen  feet  Jower  than  on  the  out.  The 
breach  opened  into  a  narrow  street, 
which  had  been  barricaded  on  each 
side,  and  was  well  flanked,  and  secured 
with  chevaux  de  JHze\  for  which  the 
iron  balconies,  commonly  used  in 
Spanish  towns,  furnished  ready  and 
excellent  materials.  When  Colonel 
Gough  saw  them  advancing,  he  drew 
his  sword,  threw  away  the  scabbard, 
and  ordered  his  band  to  strike  up  the 
Irish  air  of  Garry-one.  The  men  im¬ 
mediately  cheered,  and  opened  their 
fire.  The  47  th,  who  lined  a  wall  which 
d^ended  from  the  south-east  tower, 
pnd  flanked  the  enemy’s  columns,  did 
the  same,  and  the  carnage  made  among 
the  enemy  was  such,  that  they  halted 
for  a  moment,  as  if  dismayed,  then  ran 
to  the  edge  of  the  breach.  This  they 
saw  was  impracticable,  and  hurrying 
off  under  the  wall,  they  made  a  dash 
at  the  portcullis.  Here  the  barricade 
was  impenetrable,  and  finding  them¬ 
selves  in  a  situation  where  courage 
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could  be  of  no  avail,  and  where  they 
were  brought  down  by  hundreds,  they 
fled.  Colonel  Gough  seeing  them  fly, 
bade  his  band  strike  up  St  Patrick's 
day,  and  the  men  were  so  inspirited, 
that  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  restrain 
them  from  pursuing  the  fugitives  up  to 
their  very  trenches.  “  Colonel,”  said 
one  of  the  87th,  the  regiment  which 
took  the  eagle  at  Barrosa,  “  Colonel, 

I  only  want  to  tache  ’em  what  it  is  to 
attack  the  *  jliglers'* 

The  enemy  suffered  severely  in  their 
flight ;  hand-grenades  from  the  houses 
were  thrown  upon  those  who  fled  by 
the  wall,  in  hope  of  security,  and  a  six- 
pounder  on  the  north-east  tower  flank¬ 
ed  them.  The  two  leading  officers  of 
the  columns  remained  under  the  wall, 
and  were  taken  prisoners.  A  flag  of 
truce  was  soon  sent,  to  ask  permission 
to  bury  the  dead.  About  500  had 
fallen  ;  and  it  was  a  miserable  sight  to 
see  the  wounded  crawling  under  the 
breach  :  about  40,  many  of  whom  were 
officers,  were  brought  into  the  town. 
On  the  part  of  the  garrison  10  were 
killed  and  17  wounded. 

The  old  year  was  now  terminated 
with  triumph  and  rejoicing  at  Tarifa, 
but  the  new  one  came  in  with  mourn¬ 
ing,  A  dreadful  storm  of  wind  and 
rain  came  on  from  the  eastward,  and 
two  Spanish  gun-boats,  full  of  fugi¬ 
tives  from  the  town,  were  wrecked 
under  the  guns  of  the  island.  Two  ard 
forty  persons  perished.  The  inhabit¬ 
ants,  who  were  hutted  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  island,  were  overwhelmed 
by  the  surge,  all  lost  their  property, 
and  many  of  them  lost  their  lives. 
Many  more  perished  by  the  storm 
than  had  fallen  in  repelling  the  assault. 
The  weather,  however,  brought  with 
it  some  compensation  to  the  Spaniards 
for  this  destruction ;  the  few  shells 
which  the  enemy  threw  during  the 
day  fell  dead,  proof  that  their 

ammunition  had  sumred,  and  neitlier 
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that  day  nor  the  next  did  they  make 
any  farther  attempt  on  the  breach,  nor 
move  any  of  their  gims  to  batter  a 
more  assailable  point.  During  the 
night  of  the  first,  the  wind  blew  up 
many  of  the  tents  on  the  island,  and 
exposed  the  men  to  the  storm.  On  the 
second,  the  rain  increased,  and  the 
wind  fell ;  in  the  course  of  the  ensu- 
ing  night,  a  party  sallied,  and  found 
the  lower  trenches  of  the  enemy  so 
flooded  by  the  rains,  that  their  picquets 
had  abandoned  them.  Some  deserters 
now  came  in,  and  declared  that  two 
regiments  had  refused  to  assault  the 
breach  a  second  time  ;  that  the  suffer¬ 
ings  which  they  endured  from  the 
weather  had  excited  a  mutinous  ex¬ 
pression  of  discontent  among  the  fo¬ 
reigners  in  their  army,  and  that  Victor 
had  in  consequence  of  these  things 
thought  it  necessary  to  send  for  Soult, 
who  was  arrived,  and  now  at  the 
convent  of  La  Luz.  Other  deserters 
confirmed  this  account,  and  added,  that 
there  were  about  1000  sick,  and  that 
the  swelling  of  the  rivers  cut  off  their 
supplies,  and  was  likely  to  cut  off  their 
retreat. 

The  besieged  did  not  rely  too  con. 
fidently  upon  their  good  fortune,  and 
these  favourable  tidings,  which  all 
appearances,  as  far  as  they  coidd, 
seemed  to  corroborate.  Ballasteros, 
with  2000  of  his  best  troops,  embark¬ 
ed  at  Algeziras,  to  assist  in  the  defence 
of  Tarim,  but  the  weather  prevented 
him  from  sailing,  and  the  commander 
seeing  that  the  enemy  were  removing 
their  guns  higher  up,  and  expecting 
that  another  breach  would  be  made, 
applied  to  General  Colin  Campbell 
for  a  reinforcement.  The  light  com- 
panies  of  the  9th  regiment  were  imme¬ 
diately  dispatched,  and  landed  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  and  in  the  foUowing 
night  farther  succours  arrived.  To- 
wards  evening,  a  column  of  the  enemy 
was  seen  advancing  from  La  Luz,  and 
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a  deserter  brought  intelligence  that 
they  proposed  to  attack  at  the  same 
time,  the  town,  the  island,  and  St  Ca> 
talina,  a  conical  hill  on  the  land  side 
of  the  isthmus,  which  was  occupied  as 
an  out-work  to  the  island ;  if  they  fail¬ 
ed  in  these  simultaneous  attacks,  they 
meant  to  raise  the  siege.  About  an 
hour  after  night  had  closed,  they  ap¬ 
proached  close  to  the  eastern  wall,  and 
poured  afire  of  musketry  into  the  town ; 
the  whole  of  the  garrison  immediately 
repaired  to  their  alarm  posts,  and  the^ 
guards  on  the  wall  returned  their  fire 
with  good  effect.  It  was  intended 
only  for  a  feint,  and  the  enemy  pre¬ 
sently  withdrew.  About  midnight, 
the  garrison  were  again  called  out  by 
a  firing  on  all  sides  of  the  town  ;  the 
firing  suddenly  ceased,  and  a  little  be¬ 
fore  day -break,  it  was  discovered  that 
the  enemy  had  retreated  in  the  dark¬ 
ness.  When  the  morning  opened,  no¬ 
thing  but  their  rear  guard  was  in 
sight ;  the  light  troops  of  the  allies 
pursued  the  flying  enemy  as  far  as  the 


nver  Salado,  memorable  as  the  place 
where  the  Moors  made  their  last  great 
effort  for  the  conquest  of  Spain,  and 
where  they  received  from  the  allied  ar¬ 
mies  of  Castille  and  Portugal,  one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  important  defeats 
which  history  has  recorded. 

The  French  left  .behind  them  great 
part  of  their  artillery  and  stores,  and 
what  they  attempted  to  remove  the 
weather  and  the  stateof  the  roadscom- 
pelled  them  to  abandon  upon  the  way* 
Their  loss  was  computed  at  not  less 
than  2500  men, — a  number  exceeding 
that  of  the  garrison.  The  siege  had 
continued  17  days  ;  the  wall  in  front 
of  the  town  was  but  a  yard  thick,  and 
incapable  of  bearing  heavy  artillery ;  a 
breach  had  been  open  in  it  for  seven 
days.  Here  for  the  first  time  the 
French  learnt  in  what  manner  Eng¬ 
lishmen  can  defend  stone  walls,  and 
Lord  Wellington  was  about  to  teach 
them,  at  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  in  what  style 
they  can  carry  a  fortress  by  storm. 
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Guerrillas.  Espox  y  Mina's  Exploits  during  the  Year.  State  of  the  Intruder's 
Government.  Conduct  of  the  J^ench.  Conduct  of  the  Cortes. 


The  English  Baptists,  who  from  their  French  governor  of  Navarre,  to  hunt 
hatred  to  Cromwell  offered  their  ser-  him  down. 

vices  to  Prince  Charles  in  his  exile,  ob-  Towards  the  close  of  the  preceding 

•erved  to  him,  that  a  desperate  game  year,  the  French,  with  very  superior 
of  chess  has  been  recovered  after  the  numbers,  succeeded  in  suimrising  and 
loss  of  the  nobility,  by  playing  the  dispersing  his  troops.  He  and  the 
pawns  well.  So  it  has  proved  in  Spain ;  commanders  of  his  second  and  third 
the  Guerrillas  supported  the  natiomd  battalions,  D.  Gregorio  Crucha^,  and 
cause  in  those  parts  of  the  country  D.  Lucas  Gorriz,  immediately  oegan 
where  the  regular  armies  had  been  dn-  to  collect  their  scattered  forces,  and' 
Ten  from  the  field.  perceiving  that  their  dispersion  would 

None  of  the  Guerrilla  chiefs  were  not  have  been  so  complete  but  for  want 
placed  in  so  dangerous  a  position  as  of  order,  they  abstained  a  while  from 
Espoz  y  Mina.  Every  fortress  in  Na-  offensive  operations  for  the  purpose  of 
varre  was  garrisoned  by  the  French,  disciplining  the  men.  .  Reille  hoped 
and  they  were  in  possession  of  all  the  again  to  surprise  them  while  they  were 
ountry  which  surrounds  it.  There  thus  employed,  and  detached  Colonel 
was  no  point  from  which  Mina  could  Gaudin  from  Pamplona  with  1^00  foot 
receive  succour,  or  upon  which  he  could  and  200  horse,  who  was  to  form  a 
retire.  The  mountains  were  his  only  junction  with  an  equal  number,  drawn 
fastnesses,  and  he  had  no  resources  but  from  Tudela,  Caparroso,  and  Tafalla, 
what  were  to  be  found  in  his  own  ge-  by  Colonel  Brescat,  surround  Mina, 
nius,  and  in  the  courage  of  his  com*  and  occupy  all  the  points  by  which  he 
rades,  and  in  the  love  of  his  country,  might  seek  to  escape.  Mina  was  in- 
inen.  Suchet' s  destructive  career  had  formed  of  their  movements ;  before  the 
often  been  impeded  by  this  enterpri-  two  detachments  could  join,  he  'drew 
zing  leader, — the  Scanderbeg  of  his  Gaudin  into  an  ambuscade,  in  which 
age ;  by  harassing  his  communications,  forty  of  his  cavalry  were  killed,  and 
and  cutting  off  nis  convoys  after  the  about  100  infantry  made  prisoners  ; 
fall  of  Tortosa,  he  long  prevented  him  he  then  attacked  them  in  their  posU 
from  proceeding  against  Tarragona  tion  at  Monreal,  drove  them  from  it, 
and  Valencia.  Mina  was  the  terror  of  and  was  about  to  renew  the  attack  up- 
the,  French,  and  the  bloody  tyrant,  in  on  a  second  position  which  they  had 
whom  thelove  of  revenge  predominates  taken,  when  the  intelligence  that  Reille 
even  over  ambition,  order^  Reille,  the  with  a  force  from  Pamplona  was  has. 
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tening  to  Gaudin’s  succour,  induced 
him  to  retire. 

The  Guerrilla  chief  let  his  men  rest 
one  day,  and  on  the  second  attacked 
Brescat,  who,  with  1300  men  and  170 
horse,  occupied  Aybar,  part  of  the 
line  within  which  it  ¥ras  intended  to 
surround  this  heroic  Navarrese.  The 
enemy  were  driven  successively  from 
every  position  where  they  attempted  to 
make  a  stand,  till  having  fallen  back 
two  leagues,  they  reached  the  river 
Aragon :  the  infantry  crossed  it  by  the 
bridge  at  Caseca,  the  cavalry  swam  the 
stream,  and  thus  interposed  a  barrier 
between  themselves  and  their  pursuers, 
which  Mina  was  not  able  to  force, 
being  without  artillery.  In  this  action 
the  French  left  162  men  and  63  horses 
upon  the  held  :  their  commander  and 
about  220  men  were  wounded.  A- 
mong  the  Spaniards,  Lazaro  Goni,  a 
boy  only  twelve  years  of  age,  distin¬ 
guished  himself ;  he  had  served  twelve 
months  under  Mina,  and  in  every  ac¬ 
tion  had  made  himself  conspicuous  by 
his  daring  intrepidity.  This  day  he 
dirust  himsdf,  sword  in  hand,  among 
^ght  of  the  enemies  hussars,  his  horse 
was  killed  under  him,  and  he  extri¬ 
cated  himself  with  no  worse  injury  than 
a  wound  in  the  arm. 

Reille  next  sent  his  brother  at  the 
head  of  5000  foot  and  200  horse, 
against  this  harassing  ene- 
Jan.  12.  my.  For  the  last  month 
Mina  had  been  manufactu¬ 
ring  arms,  ammunition,  and  clothing 
fori  lis  men,  at  Lumbier,  and  t^iere  two 
thousand  of  the  French  found  him. 
He  was  aware  of  their  intentions,  and 
having  concerted  measures  with  his  of¬ 
ficers,  did  not  think  it  prbper  to  dis¬ 
turb  the  soldiers  in  the  rest  which  they 
were  enjoying,  till  the  moment  arrived. 
Then,  telling  them  what  the  force  was 
which  was  ordered  against  them,  they 
exclaimed,  with  one  voice,  that  it  would 
not  be  for  their  honour  to  abandon  the 
post  without  resistance,  even  though 
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all  France  should  attack  it-  Tww 
companies  under  D.  Juan  de  Villanue¬ 
va,  defended  the  fords  of  the  river, 
and  repulsed  the  enemy  in  their  first 
attempt  at  crossing,  forcing  them  to 
retire  with  such  precipitation,  that 
some  of  Mina’s  men,  whopassedoverat 
night  to  see  what  they  had  left  be¬ 
hind,  collected  more  than  an  hundred 
muskets  from  the  field.  The  Frenck 
took  a  position  which  Mina  was  not 
strong  enough  to  force,  and  for  a  day 
and  a  half  both  parties  kept  up  a  con¬ 
stant  fire  upon  each  other ;  by  that  tine 
a  reinforcement  of  lUOO  men  and  60 
horse  came  to  the  enemy  from  Pamp¬ 
lona.  The  river  was  well  defended 
against  them,  and  before  they  won  tke 
passage  they  lost  above  800  killed,  aad 
twice  the  number  wounded  :  Amon|r 
those  who  died  of  their  wounds  was 
Leon  Asurmendi,  a  renegade  Spaniard, 
known  by  the  name  of  Conveniencia*, 
and  infamous  for  the  crimes  which  he 
had  committed  in  aid  of  the  intrusive 
government.  Having  succeeded  ia 
forcing  the  passage  of  the  river,  the 
French  chose  rather  to  perpetrate  their 
usual  cruelties  upon  the  inhabitants  of 
Lumbier  thanfollow  Mina,  who  retired 
without  loss,  and  in  the  best  order. 
They  obtained  information  from  some 
traitors  of  the  place  where  the  Spa¬ 
niards  had  their  hospital ;  but  Cruch- 
aga  and  Gorriz  were  too  vigilaat  to 
suffer  this  important  point  to  be  sur¬ 
prised,  and  wlien  the  enemy  approach¬ 
ed  they  were  so  warmly  received  that 
they  were  driven  back  the  four  hours 
march  to  Lumbier,  leaving  on  the 
way  sixty  killed,  many  wounded,  atid 
twelve  prisoners. 

Mina  was  at  thistime  raising  a  fourth 
battalion;  the  French  sent  a  detach- 
me\nt  to  cot  it  off  before  it  should  be 
completely  formed.  Four  hundred 
and  fifty  men,  destined  for  this  ser¬ 
vice,  proceeded  against  the  village  of 
Echarri- Aranaz,  where  the  commaad- 
ant  of  the  battalion,  D.  Ramon  de 
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Uizurrun  y  Eraso,  had  only  about 
one  hundr^  to  oppose  them.  He 
left  the  village,  and  disposed  his  hand¬ 
ful  of  men  so  judiciously,  for  the  dou¬ 
ble  purpose  of  concealing  their  num¬ 
bers  and  annoying  the  enemy,  that  the 
French  dared  not  enter  the  place,  and 
during  the  night  the  officers  did  the 
picquet  duty  themselves,  being  afraid 
to  trust  their  soldiers.  **  Reams  of 
paper,**  Mina  said,  **  would  not  suffice 
for  the  details  of  all  the  skirmishes  in 
which  h**  and  his  party  were  engaged, 
for  every  day,  and  sometimes  twice  or 
thrice  in  the  day,  they  were  occur- 

ring-” 

The  more  the  enemy  suffered  from 
this  determined  band  of  patriots,  the 
more  efforts  they  made  for  its  destruc* 
tion,  and  towards  the  close  of  January, 
Mina  was  again  surrounded  by  7000 
troops.  But  this  lion  was  not  to  be 
taken  in  the  toils.  His  first  ‘  measure 
was  to  determine  upon  a  point  of  re¬ 
union,  and  with  that  spirit  which 
made  him  so  truly  formidable  to  the 
usurpers  of  his  country,  he  fixed  up¬ 
on  the  mountains  immediately  above 
Pamplona.  Here,  having  overcome 
every  difficulty  that  a  vigilant  and 
powerful  enemy  could  interpose,  Mi¬ 
na  collected  his  gallant  companions : 
still  the  pursuers  were  on  all  sides; 
there  was  not  a  point  which  he  could 
occupy  without  being  attacked,  nei¬ 
ther  could  he  remain  in  that  position, 
and  2000  men,  with  a  proportionate 
cavalry,  sallied  from  Pamplona  to  dis¬ 
lodge  him.  Mina  had  not  waited  for 
this ;  knowing  that  there  was  no  es¬ 
cape  but  by  becoming  the  assailant, 
he  sent  Gorriz  to  El  Carrascal,  upon 
the  left  of  the  city,  to  call  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  enemy  in  that  direction, 
and  fall  upon  any  convoy  or  escort 
which  might  be  upon  the  road.  This 
movement  succeeded  perfectly ;  the 
troops  which  were  advancing  had  pro¬ 
ceeds  little  more  than  a  mile  when 
they  were  hastily  recalled  by  the  alarm 


which  Gorriz  had  raised  in  another 
quarter,  and  the  governor,  thinking 
that  Mina  was  on  that  side,  and  that 
the  other  roads  were  secure,  ordered  a 
convoy  of  sixty  carts  with  ammunition 
and  stores  to  set  out  for  Vitoria,  ';2(X) 
men  escorted  it,  and  1000  men  follow¬ 
ed  at  about  an  hour’s  interval ; — in 
Navarre  distance  is  commonly  express¬ 
ed  by  time — the  best  measure  in  -so 
mountainous  a  country. 

When  Mina  received  intelligence 
that  this  convoy  was  setting  out,  his 
men  were  fasting,  and  they  were  three 
hours  march  from  the  position  which 
it  was  proper  to  occupy  for  intercept¬ 
ing  it.  Leaving  Cruchaga  ,with  the 
main  body  of  his  men,  he  set  off  with 
the  horse  and  two  companies  of  foot ; 
but  notwithstanding  their  speed,  the 
convoy  had  passed  the  place  where  he 
meant  to  attack  it  before  he  could 
come  up.  The  horsemen  however  fell 
upon  its  escort,  and  they,  abandoning 
the  carts,  took  possession  of  an  a^oin- 
ing  height,  where  they  defended  them¬ 
selves,  relying  upon  the  greater  force 
in  their  rear,  and  likewise  upon  assist¬ 
ance  from  the  fortress  of  Irurzun, 
which  was  only  at  half  an  hour’s  dis¬ 
tance.  Mina  had  no  time  to  complete 
their  destruction  ;  it  was  of  more  im¬ 
portance  to  him  to  secure  the  ammu¬ 
nition,  more  precious  to  him  than  the 
richest  booty,  and  for  this  there  was 
little  leisure ; — on  two  sides  the  enemy 
were  approaching  in  force,  and  the  es¬ 
cort  was  ready  to  assail  him  on  the 
third.  Night  came  on,  and  on  all  sides 
there  was  firing ;  his  men  became  mm- 
gled  with  the  enemy,  and  sometimes 
engaged  one  another.  Under  these 
circumstances  to  save  the  whole  of 
their  spoil  was  impossible  ;  but  when 
Mina  had  succeeded  in  collecting  his 
men,  and  would  have  contented  him¬ 
self  with  drawing  them  off  in  safety, 
and  destroying  the  stores,  a  general 
cry  arose  that  thejr  would  rather  pe¬ 
ri^  than  leave  behmd  them  what  they 
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should  make  so  useful.  The  men,  first  impulse  of  the  Navarrese  hero, 
therefore,  loaded  themselves  svith  cart-  when  he  found  himself  thus  beset,  was 
ridges,  of  which,  after  each  man  had  to  attack  the  enemy  ;  but  for  this  he 
stored  himself,  they  carried  off  qiore  foundhimselftoo  weak.  Turning  back, 
than  60,000.  Other  effects,  however  he  marched  above  Pamplona  by  £1 
tempting,  they  regarded  not  :  but,  Carrascal,  and  there  he  discovered  that 
spoiling  what  they  could,  and  setting  two  of  their  columns  were  close  at 
fire  to  the  powder  carts,  they  drew  off  hand  ;  upon  this  he  immediately  coun¬ 
in  safety  with  their  precious  plunder.  termarched  towards  Lumbier.  Harispe 

The  joy  of  Mina  and  his  comrades  was  informed  of  his  movements,  and 
for  this  success  was  clouded  by  one  of  at  Irurozque  Mina  found  the  French 
those  fatal  accidents  for  which  even  a  in  his  front ;  his  men  had 
soldier  is  not  prepared.  Gorriz,  one  made  long  and  rapid  marches  Feb.W. 
of  the  most  distinguished  of  his  com-  for  the  three  preceding  days, 
panions,  that  day,  in  leading  on  his  neverthelesss  they  prepared  for  battle 
troops,  was  thrown  from  his  horse,  with  their  wonted  resolution.  Before 
and  lived  only  long  enough  to  go  the  firing  began  Harispe  sent  a  cavalry 
through  the  last  ceremonies  of  the  officer  with  a  flag,  which  Cnichaga, 
Romish  superstition ;  however  worth-  who  went  out  to  meet  him  as  an  ene- 
less  these  were  to  the  sufferer,  the  my,  discovered  just  in  time  as  he  le- 
thought  that  his  salvation  was  thus  veiled  a  pistol  at  him.  The  French- 
secured  was  the  consolation  of  his  com-  man  said,  he  had  matters  of  great  im- 
rades,  and  probably  of  no  little  import-  portance  to  treat  of,  and  Mina  there- 
ance  in  keeping  up  their  hopes  and  fore  came  to  hear  them.  His  errand 
their  belief  in  the  protection  of  Hea-  related  to  the  treatment  of  prisoners  } 
ven.  Mina  spoke  of  his  loss  with  the  it  was  believed  in  the  French  army  that 
deepest  sorrow,  a  sorrow  which  was  Mina’s  soldiers  gave  no  quarter,  and 
felt  by  all  his  fellows  in  arms,  whom  he  came  to  request  that  this  practice 
he  had  more  than  once  led  on  to  vie-  might  no  longer  be  continued.  Mina 
tory,  and  sometimes  saved  from  de-  onhis  part  disclaimed  the  system  which 
struction.  was  imputed  to  him,  and  required  a 

Mina  was  now  in  that  perilous  stage  like  declaration  on  the  part  of  the  ene- 
ofhis  progress,  when  every  new  exploit  my  ;  to  which  the  French  officer  re¬ 
adding  to  his  celebrity  without  adding  plied,  that  his  general  was  distin^sh- 
to  his  strength,  served  to  increase  his  ed  for  his  humanity,  and  that  ^  the 
danger,  by  exasperating  afresh  the  ene-  officers  of  that  division  had  received 
nw,  and  exciting  them  to  make  greater  orders  to  treat  such  of  Mina’s  men  as 
efforts  to  destroy  him.  In  Aragon,  might  fail  into  their  hands  as  prisoners 
as  well  as  in  Navarre,  the  French  of  war,  since  they  now  knew  that  they 
troops  were  put  in  motion  to  hunt  did  not  deserve  to  be  styled  brigands, 
him  down,  by  night  and  day,  like  a  but  defenders  of  their  country.  Mina 
wild  beast.  Harispe,  with  a  division  observed  in  his  dispatches,  that  this 
of  3000  foot  and  200  horse  occu-  officer  behaved  with  perfect  courtesy, 
pied  the  bridges  of  Sanguessa,  Gali-  and  with  more  honour  than  was  usual 
pienzo,  and  other  passes  into  Ara-  for  a  Frenchman ;  and  he  clearly  per- 
gon  ;  Panatier  with  another  division  ceived  that  this  acknowledgment  of 
watched  La  Ribera  de  los  Arcos,  £s-  the  rights  of  war  proceeded  not  from 
tella  and  its  vicinity,  and  three  move-  the  humanity  of  the  general,  but  from 
able  columns  kept  up  the  chase.  The  the  discontent  of  the  miserable  men 
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under  his  command,  whom  Buonaparte 
and  his  agents  in  Spain  sent  to  butsher 
or  to  be  butchered. 

A  battle  ensued,  in  which  Harispe 
lost  half  his  cavalry  in  vainly  attempt¬ 
ing  to  break  the  Spaniards.  Five 
times  he  attacked  their  position,  and 
was  as  often  repulsed  ;  but  Mina  per* 
ceiving  that  a  movement  was  made  to 
cut  on  his  retreat,  retired  in  time,  in 
good  order,  and  keeping  up  a  brisk 
&e.  This  continued  till  the  evening 
closed  ;  night  set  in  with  fogs,  and  the 
French  and  Spaniards  got  confused 
and  intermingled,  each  firing  upon 
their  own  comrades:  at  length  the  lat* 
ter  got  into  a  difficult  pass,  where  the 
enemy  did  not  venture  to  follow  them. 
Mina  now  determined,  with  the  advice 
of  Cruchaga  and  his  other  officers,  to 
break  up  his  forces  into  companies, 
sending  each  to  a  different  point,  a 
measure  which  would  distract  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  enemy,  who  would  thus 
lose  sight  of  him,  withdraw  perhaps 
part  of  their  troops,  and  divide  others, 
and  thus  give  him  opportunity  to  col¬ 
lect  his  companions  again,  and  stnke 
a  blow  when  it  was  not  expected.  He 
himself  retained  only  twenty  horsemen, 
with  whom  he  meant  to  make  a  cir¬ 
cuit  to  preserve  order  among  his  scat¬ 
tered  bandstand  preventexcesses  of  any 
kind.  After  a  while  he  came  to  the 
village  near  the  French  border,  where 
some  of  his  companions  had  stationed 
themselves,  and  where  he  hoped  to 
give  a  little  rest  to  his  comrades ; 
an  overpowering  force  was  brought 
a^inst  mpi,  and  he,  again  dispersing 
kis  infantry,  went  with  his  little  band 
of  horsemen  into  France.  Here  he 
found  that  his  name  was  known,  and 
his  virtues  honoured  by  the  moun¬ 
taineers,  while  every  heart  cursed  the 
Corsican  tyrant  who  inflicted  curses 
upon  all  Europe,  and  brought  disgrace 
as  well  as  misery  upon  France,  by  the 
crimes  which  he  compelled  her  to  per¬ 
petrate.  They  offered  all  they  had  to 
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the  Spaniards,  but  Mina  would  suffer 
nothing  to  be  taken  without  paying 
its  fair  price. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  French 
discovered  with  astonishment,  that 
Mina  had  entered  France ;  they  dis¬ 
patched  forces  against  him  which  he 
eluded,  and,  wandeiing  about  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  Roncesvalles,  Viscarret,  and 
Albayceta,  surprised  one  of  the  par¬ 
ties,  killing  two  officers  and  seven  men. 
A  handful  of  men  only  were  engaged, 
but  it  was  a  well-timed  success,  and 
an  auspicious  scene,  and  Mina  said, 
that  the  Spanish  spirit  of  old  times 
shone  in  his  comrades  that  hour.  A 
reater  force,  to  whom  the  fugitives 
ad  given  the  alalm,  followed  him  du¬ 
ring  the  whole  night,  but  without  suc¬ 
cess  ;  and  he  continued  within  the 
French  border,  waiting  impatiently 
for  better  prospects.  “  From  thence,” 
says  he,  “  I  stretched  my  eyes  over 
this  kingdom  close  at  hand,  covered 
with  innumerable  enemies,  and  I  groan¬ 
ed  for  her  miserable  condition  ;  the 
imprisonment  of  many  of  its  good  in¬ 
habitants,  the  persecution  and  the  ba¬ 
nishment  of  the  relations  of  my  com¬ 
panions  rent  my  soul,  seeing  myself 
without  the  means  for  redressing  their 
wrongs.’* 

The  opportunity  which  he  expect¬ 
ed,  and  which  in  reality  he  provided 
by  his  retreat,  soon  occurred  $  the 
greater  part  of  the  troops  which  had 
been  sent  against  him  returned  to¬ 
wards  Zaragoza,  and  so  well  had  Mina 
instructed  his  officers,  and  so  well  did 
they  execute  their  instructions,  that 
when  he  re-entered  Navarre,  his  whole 
band  were  re-assembled  withia  four 
and  twenty  hours.  “  It  would  not 
have  been  strangej”  he  said,  “if  some 
of  the  men,  closely  pursued  as  they  had 
been,  and  dispersed  in  scattered  par¬ 
ties,  as  the  only  means  of  safety,  had  re¬ 
turned  home;  but  only  a  very  few  who 
were  sick  had  done  this,  and  of  them 
not  a  man  without  his  officer’s  permis- 
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uon.**  During  the  long  pursuit,  tiie 
enemy,  less  accustomed  to  fatigues  and 
privations  than  the  hardy  mountaineers 
of  Spain,  suffered  a  tenfold  greater  loss 
than  they  inflicted ;  above  1000  of 
their  men  were  invalided,  and  as  many 
more  wounded  in  the  incessant  skir* 
mishes  which  took  place. 

A  seasonable  supply  of  flints,  cart¬ 
ridges,  and  other  necessaries,  was  sent 
at  this  time  to  Mina  by 
March  18.  the  junta  of  Aragon.  He 
was  soon  seen  at  me  gates 
of  Estella ;  from  that  city  he  decoyed 
a  hundred  of  the  garrison,  by  shewing 
only  a  few  of  his  men,  whom  they  sal¬ 
lied  to  cut  off,  then  rose  upon  them, 
killed  half  their  number,  and  took  the 
rest  prisoners  under  the  very  walls  of 
the  fortress,  not  one  escaping.  A  let¬ 
ter  from  Reille  to  Marshal  Bessieres 
was  intercepted  shortly  afterwards,  in 
which  he  said,  **  that  by  this  impru¬ 
dence  of  the  governor  of  Estella,  they 
had  lost  more  men  in  one  foolish  affair, 
than  they  had  taken  from  the  enemy 
during  a  pursuit  of  two  months.  The 
brigands,”  he  added,  **  had  so  many 
partizans,  that  their  sick  and  wounded 
were  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and 
yet  it  was  impossible  to  detect  them  : 
the  public  spirit  was  very  bad,  and  the 
business  could  never  be  complete  in 
Navarre,  till  a  place  of  deportation 
was  appointed  for  all  the  relations  and 
connections  of  the  brigands,  and  strong 
escorts  along  the  road  to  convoy  them 
there.” 

Renewing  their  efforts  for  the  de¬ 
struction  of  an  enemy  who  became 
every  day  more  popular  among  his  op¬ 
pressed  countrymen,  the 
March  23.  French,  with  3000  infan¬ 
try  and  150  horse,  attack¬ 
ed  Mina  a  few  days  after  his  exploit 
before  Estella,  near  Arcos.  He  had 
1600  men  and  80  horse,  but  this  in¬ 
feriority  of  number  was  compensated 
by  his  perfect  knowledge  of  every  foot 
of  the  groimd,  the  experience  of  his 


officers  in  their  own  mode  of  warfare, 
and  his  confidence  in  all  his  followers. 
After  an  action  which  continued  near¬ 
ly  the  whole  day,  he  drew  off  in  good 
order,  and  scarcely  with  any  loss,  ha- 
ving  killed  and  wounded  nearly  400 
of  me  enemy.  They  obtained  a  rein¬ 
forcement,  and  renewed 
the  attack  on  the  third  March  26. 
day  at  Nacar,  where  he 
occupied  a  strong  position,  and  where 
he  succeeded  in  repulsing  them,  with 
the  loss  of  40  killed,  about  200  wound¬ 
ed,  and  17  prisoners.  He  now  enter¬ 
ed  Aragon,  and  while  one  part  of  his 
force,  under  Cruchaga,  approached 
Zaragoza,  Mina,  with  three  companies 
and  a  few  horse,  surprised  a  party  of 
the  enemy  consisting  of  152  gendarmes 
and  28  cavalry  :  the  horses,  the  com¬ 
mander,  another  officer,  and  77  of  the 
soldiers,  were  made  prisoners,  all  the 
rest  fell,  not  a  man  escaping.  Suc¬ 
cesses  of  this  kind  made  Mina  danger¬ 
ous  in  more  ways  than  one  to  the  in¬ 
vaders.  Germans,  Italians,  and  even 
French  themselves,  deserted  to  him. 
In  the  course  of  five  days  fifteen  hus¬ 
sars  came  over  to  him  with  their  arms 
and  horses,  and  fourteen  foot  soldiers, 
besides  some  ^oor  jtiramentadoSt  who 
were  happy  in  an  opportunity  of  join¬ 
ing  their  countrymen. 

The  junta  of  Valencia  sent  him  a 
timely  supply  of  arms  ;  he  issued  his 
proclamations  through  Navarre,  and  a 
man  was  soon  found  for  every  musquet. 
It  was  difficult  to  introduce  supplies  for 
him  ;  another  convoy  from  Valencia 
was  on  its  way,  and  had  to  cross  the 
Ebro  in  front  of  Calahorra.  Mina 
set  forth  to  secure  its  passage,  leaving 
one  battalion  at  Puente  La  Reyna  to 
observe  the  enemy  in  Pamplona,  and 
another  at  Carcas  to  cover  Lodosa, 
which  the  enemy  occupied,  and  from 
whence  he  apprehended  most  danger. 
When  he  reached  the  river  he  station¬ 
ed  part  of  his  little  force  upon  the  left 
bank  to  guard  against  any  attack  from 
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Lodosa,  on  that  side  also,  and  with 
two  companies  forded,  meaning  to  at¬ 
tack  a  body  of  600  foot  and  200  ca¬ 
valry  who  occupied  La  Aldea,  a  vil¬ 
lage  on  the  other  side,  about  a  league 
from  the  ford.  They  fled  at  the  first 
tidings  of  his  approach,  leaving  some 
of  their  effects  Mhind  them  in  their 
panic  -ISO  horse  also,  who  were  in 
Calahorra,  fled  to  Lodosa,  and  the 
passage  being  thus  freed,  Mina  recei¬ 
ved  his  convoy,  and  returned  the  same 
night  to  Estella,— for  the  French  af¬ 
ter  their  late  loss  had  evacuated  that 
city,  and  he  made  it  at  this  time  his 
head  quarters. 

Well  had  it  been  for  Spain  if  all 
the  supplies  which  the  juntas  of  Ara¬ 
gon  and  Valencia  raised  had  been  as 
well  employed  as  the  little  portion  al¬ 
lotted  to  Espoz  y  Mina.  The  French 
were  now  so  well  aware  of  the  superi¬ 
ority  of  his  followers  over  their  troops 
in  personal  conflict,  that  they  never 
moved  against  him  without  artillery. 
In  his  mode  of  warfare  it  was  impossi¬ 
ble  for  him  to  be  provided  with  equal 
arms ;  but  one  of  his  followers,  by 
name  Jose  Suescan  y  Garcia,  contrived 
to  fix  three  barrels  upon  one  stock 
and  fire  them  by  one  lock :  they  car¬ 
ried  two  ounce  balls,  and  were  found 
to  succeed  well  the  first 
May  17.  trial,  which  was  in  an  ac¬ 
tion  fought  by  Cruchaga 
near  Tafalla,  with  an  inferior  force 
against  1500  foot  and  180  horse.  Be¬ 
tween  3  and  400  of  the  enemy  were 
killed  and  wounded,  and  12  were  made 
prisoners,  whom  Mina,  upon  the  pro¬ 
posal  of  the  French,  joynilly  exchan¬ 
ged  for^an  equal  number  of  his  own 
men. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  in- 
truder  went  to  Paris,  for  the  ostensible 
purpose  of  being  present  at  the  bap¬ 
tism  of  Buonaparte’s  child.  Mina 
was  on  the  watch  to  incommode  him, 
as  he  said,  upon  his  journey  ;  but  this 
wretched  man  was  too  well  aware  of 


the  danger  not  to  take  every  possible 
precaution,  and  occupied  every  place 
along  the  road  with  a  strong  force  be¬ 
fore  he  ventured  to  advance.  Mina, 
however,  had  still  his  eye  upon  this 
road,  and  shortly  afterwards,  when 
6000  of  the  enemy  from  Pamplona 
and  Tudela  were  about  to  make  a  com¬ 
bined  movement  for  the  purpose  of 
dislodging  him  from  Estella,  he  aban¬ 
doned  that  place  to  them,  as  if  in  fear 
of  their  numbers,  on  the  22d  of  May, 
and  with  the  whole  of  his  force  enter¬ 
ed  the  province  of  Alava.  He  him¬ 
self,  with  three  of  his  four  battali¬ 
ons  and  the  cavalry,  reached  Orbiza, 
the  first  village  in  that  province,  on 
the  morning  of  the  next  day  ;  the 
fourth  proceeded  by  a  different  route. 
Here  he  received  information  that 
Massena  was  expected  at  Vitoria,  on 
his  way  to  France,  with  an  escort  of 
2000  men  after  his  failure  in  Portugal, 
and  his  defeat  at  Fuentes  d’  Onoro. 
The  hope  of  meeting  with  one  who 
had  been  called  the  Child  and  Favourite 
and  Angel  of  Victory,  delighted  Mina, 
-and  he  set  off  immediately  in  hopes  of 
intercepting  him  ;  but  Cruchaga,  over¬ 
come  by  an  illness  agairtst  which  he 
had  borne  up  for  many  days,  was  most 
reluctantly  compelled  to  remain  be¬ 
hind. 

At  five  in  the  evening  of  the  24th 
they  reached  the  Puerto  de  Azazeta, 
and  halted  there  till  it  was  dark,  lest 
they  should  be  seen  by  the  enemy  or 
some  of  his  scouts,  in  passing  some 
plains  which  were  at  no  great  mstance 
from  Vitoria.  For  the  same  reason 
Mina  could  not  enter  any  village  on 
his  way,  for  the  French,  under  pain  of 
rigorous  punishment,  had  enjoined  all 
persons  to  give  intelligence  of  his  move¬ 
ments  ;  and  for  their  sake,  as  well  as 
his  own,  he  was  careful  net  to  com¬ 
promise  the  people.  On  the  25th,  at 
four  in  the  morning,  he  reached  Aria- 
ban,  the  mountain  which  forms  the 
boundary  between  Alava  and  Guipuz- 
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coa,  and  here  he  chose  his  ground, 
placing  one  battalion  in  the  woods  on 
the  left  of  the  road,  two  on  the  right, 
and  the  cavalry  upon  the  plain  :  the 
fourth  he  meant  to  station  in  a  grove 
when  it  should  arrive,  from  whence  it 
might  surprise  the  enemy’s  rear  guard. 
There  was  a  little  village  near,  about 
six  miles  only  from  Vitoria ;  and,  that 
no  information  might  be  given  by  any 
of  the  inhabitants,  he  marched  them 
all  off,  old  and  young,  into  the  moun¬ 
tains,  and  placed  a  guard  over  them, 
ordering  them  to  remain  (|uiet  for  eight 
hours  as  they  valued  their  lives. 

Soon  after  these  preparations  were 
made,  a  messenger  reached  him  with 
news  that  Massena  had  arrived  at  Vi¬ 
toria,  and  would  halt  there,  but  that  a 
great  convoy  was  on  the  point  of  set¬ 
ting  out,  with  a  general  in  one  coach, 
a  colonel  and  lieutenant-colonel  and 
two  women  in  another,  1100  prison¬ 
ers,  and  an  escort  of  2000  foot  and 
200  horse.  The  hope  of  delivering 
the  prisoners  repaid  him  for  the  disap- 
pointment  of  hitf  design  against  Mas¬ 
sena.  Not  trusting  too  implicitly  to 
the  messenger,  for  fear  of  deceit,  he  or¬ 
dered  him  to  be  bound  to  a  point  of 
the  rock,  and  placed  a  guard  over  him, 
who  was  to  put  him  to  death  if  he  at¬ 
tempted  to  escape  ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  he  promised  him  a  munificent  re¬ 
ward  if  nis  information  should  be  ve¬ 
rified.  They  were  not  long  in  sus¬ 
pense.  About  eight  o’clock  the  ene¬ 
my’s  van  appeared, — 100  foot  and  20 
horse,  who  were  allowed  to  pass  un¬ 
molested  ;  a  second  party  of  30  foot 
and  12  horse  passed  in  like  manner, 
that  Mina  might  not,  by  giving  the 
alarm  too  early,  lose  his  object.  The 
main  body  came  next  with  the  prison¬ 
ers,  a  number  of  carts  laden  with 
plunder,  and  one  of  the  coaches.  A 
lire  was  opened  upon  them  from  the  left 
by  one  battalion,  and  the  two  others 
rushed  out  upon  them  from  the  right, 
making  a  tr'^mendous  carnage.^  The 


prisoners  at  the  first  discharge  threw 
themselves  upon  the  ground  that  they 
might  not  fall  by  the  hands  of  theu: 
friends  ;  then  jo)  fully  ran  to  join 
their  deliverers.  Mina  went  to  the 
coach,  for  the  purpose  of  saving  its 
passengers  ;  the  two  officers,  however, 
refusing  to  surrender,  defended  them¬ 
selves  with  their  sabres  ;  one  was  kill¬ 
ed  ;  Colonel  Lafette,  the  other,  was 
wounded  and  made  prisoner  with  the 
women.  The  French,  though  thrown 
at  first  into  confusion  and  dreadfully 
cut  up,  formed  with  the  celenry  of 
well*di8cip1ined  andex  perienccd  troops; 
600  foot  and  100  horse  brought  up 
their  rear  with  the  other  coach  :  upon 
the  first  fire  the  coach  was  driven  back 
to  Vitoria,  escorted  by  the  horsemen ; 
the  infantry  remained  and  got  posses¬ 
sion  of  a  height,  from  whence  they  an¬ 
noyed  the  Spaniards,  who  were  now 
completing  their  victory.  Two  hun¬ 
dred  men  from  the  garrison  of  Salenas 
came  to  their  succour,  but  they  were 
all  dislodged  and  driven  to  the  gates 
of  Salenas.  Mina’s  fourth  battalion 
did  not  arrive  till  the  business  was 
done  ;  the  men  had  made  a  forced 
march  of  fifteen  hours  and  were  fast¬ 
ing,  nevertheless  they  joined  in  the 
pursuit.  By  this  time  reinforcements 
came  to  the  enemy  from  Vitoria,  and 
the  French  in  Salenas  being  joined  by 
part  of  the  garrison  of  Mondragon,  and 
of  all  the  neighbouring  posts,  again 
shewed  themselves.  Mina  drove  them 
back,  and  then  thought  it  advisable  to 
secure  what  he  had  gained  ;  the  battle 
had  continued  five  hours,  and  his  men 
had  neither  eaten  nor  drank  since  ten 
in  the  morning  of  the  preceding  day  ; 
he  therefore  retired  with  Kis  spoils 
to  Zalduendo,  six  hours  distance  from 
the  field. 

The  French  lost  their  whole  convoy 
and  above  lOCX)  men,  of  whom  about 
110  only  were  made  prisoners.  A- 
mong  the  slain  was  Valbuena,  who,  ha¬ 
ving  formerly  been  aid-de-camp  to  Ce- 
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■eral  Castanos,  had  entered  the  intru-  him,  in  this  manner  landed  the  whole 
der*!  service,  and  distinguished  himself  in  safety,  while  the  enemy  were  waiu 
by  his  cruelty  to  his  own  countrymen,  ing  to  attack  him  when  employed  iit 
Xhe  booty  was  very  great :  Mina  re-  making  his  bridge. 

•erved  one  load  of  specie  for  the  public  Next  his  band  was  heard 
service,  and  his  men  took  what  they  of  at  Irun,  where  D.  Jose  ,/une  6. 
could  find,  many  loading  themselves  Gorriz,  who  seems  to  have 
with  gold, — the  plunder  which  their  succeeded  his  namesake  and  kinsman 
enemies  were  .conveying  to  France,  in  the  command  of  the  third  battalion. 
The  peasants  artillery  was  tried  on  forming  a  junction  with  the  fourth  un. 
this  day  for  the  second  time  with  ex-  der  Ulzumin,  marched  against  that 
cellent  effect.  At  the  first  discharge  place,  defeated  the  garrisons  of  Oyar- 
ft  brought  down  above  twenty  of  the  zun  and  Beriatu,  got  possession  of  the 
French,  and  on  the  second  entirely  stores  of  the  intrusive  government  at 
dispersed  a  column  which  had  formed  Irun,  and  burnt  the  bridge  which  the 
in  the  road.  The  loss  of  the  Spaniards  French  had  constructed  over  the  Bida- 
was  only  three  killed,  twelve  wounded;  soa,' the  stream  which  there  separates 
among  them  was  D  Pedro  Bizerron,  Francefrom  Spain;  after  which  ttiey  re- 
who  that  day  commanded  the  cavalry ;  turned  with  their  booty,  though  all  the 
be  was  dangerously  hurt,  to  the  great  force  of  the  adjoiningposts  was  collect- 
grief  of  Mina  and  all  his  comrades,  ed  to  oppose  them.  Greater  and  more 
Many  women  were  taken  who  were  persevering  efforts  were  now  made  to 
treated  with  respect  and  set  at  liberty,  destroy  him.  Caffarelli  arrived  to  take 
Among  the  Spaniards  who  were  deli-  the  command  in  Biscay,  and  his  first 
Tcred  were  2 1  ofBcers,  D.  Fernando  object  was  to  signalize  himself  by  the 
Garredo  was  one,  theleader  of  a  Guer-  destruction  of  an  enemy,  for  whose 
rilla  party  in  Castille.  blood  Buonaparte  thirsted  as  he  had 

Mina’s  first  care  was  to  place  the  thirsted  for  that  of  Schill  and  of  Hofer. 
rescued  prisoners  in  safety,  and  this  Mina  was  in  the  village  of  Mendigor- 
could  only  be  done  by  getting  them  ria  with  three  of  his  ^ttalions  and  his 
into  Valencia.  For  this  purpose  he  cavalry,  when  Caffarelli  with  one  divi- 
•ent  to  Duran  and  the  Empecinado  to,  sion  came  against  him  by  Puente  la 
co-operatc  with  him,  and  pass  along  Reyna,  another  moved-  by  the  Valle 
the  banks  of  the  Ebro  in  order  to  de  Echaurri :  Reille  advanced  with  a 
protect  their  passage  ;  but  Duran  was  third  by  Carrascal,  and  another  from 
too  far  distant,  and  the  Empecinado  Logrono  upon  Estella.  The  whole  force 
was  at  this  time  closely  pressed  by  the  which  was  now  in  motion  against  him 
enemy  ;  he  had  therefore  nothing  to  amounted  to  8000  foot  and  2000  horse, 
rely  on  but  himself.  Accordingly  he  Mina,  aware  of  their  movements,  put 
nadepreparationsforthrowingabridge  himself  in  ambush  nearCar- 
over  the  river,  and  named  the  pl^ce  rascal,  meaning  to  attack  June  14. 
where  it  was  to  be  done  ;  the  materials  Reille  ;  he  engaged  him, 
were  sent  towards  this  place,  and  he  mo-  and  forced  him  to  retire  upon  Tafalla : 
ved  in  the  same  direction,  so  to  deceive  but  when  the  Guerrilla  chief  had  ad- 
the  French  :  then  in  the  middle  of  the  vanced  in  pursuit  as  far  as  the  village 
night  turning  aside  he  marched  to  a  of  Baraeoain,  he  discovered  that  Cat- 
part  of  the  rfver  twelve  miles  distant,  farelli,  marching  back  from  Puente, 
tried  the  depth  by  forcing  his  own  ,  had  contrived  to  cut  off  the  battalion 
horse  into  the  water,  and  making  each  which  he  himself  commanded,  and 
of  his  cavalry  take  up  a  man  behind  place ^it  between  two  fires.  Reille  and 
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CaiFarelli  then,  whose  joint  force  a* 
mounted  to  700  horse  and  4000  foot, 
attacked  him  with  as  great  advantage 
of  ground  as  of  numbers,  and  Mina 
for  the  moment  expected  to  see  six  of 
the  seven  companies  of  his  battalion 
cut  off.  Their  desperate  -^rourage 
brought  them  off  with  the  loss  of  ^ 
killed  and  80  taken  ;  a  heavy  loss,  but 
far  less  than  there  had  been  cause  to 
dread,  and  for  which  in  the  action  it¬ 
self  they  revenged  themselves.  He 
himself  was  in  uie  most  imminent  pe¬ 
ril  :  a  party  of  hussars  surrounded  him, 
and  one  of  them  aimed  a  blow  which 
he  had  no  other  means  of  avoiding  but 
by  stretching  himself  out  upon  his 
horse  ;  the  horse  at  the  same  mo¬ 
ment  sprung  forward  and  threw  him  ; 
he  recovered  his  feet  and  ran ;  the 
horse,  whether  by  mere  good  fortune, 
or  that,  in  the  wild  life  to  which  Mina 
was  reduced,  like  an  Arab  he  had 
taught  the  beast  to  love  him,  followed 
his  master,  who  lightly  leaped  into 
his  seat,  and,  though  closely  pursued, 
saved  himself. 

He  got  to  Lerga  with  his  men  ; 
Reille  marched  to  Tafalla,  Caffarelli 
to  Monreal ;  each  division  being  thus 
three  hours  distance  from  him.  The 
next  day  he  moved  to  Sanguesa,  and 
rested  there  the  whole  day,  the  enemy 
making  no  movement.  On  the  morrow 
he  was  apprized  that  Caffarelli  was 
approaching  Lumbier  and  Reille  Ca- 
ceda,  both  points  within  two  hours  of 
him :  upon  this  he  sent  his  cavalry 
along  the  river  Aragon  to  call  off  their 
attention  in  that  direction,  while  with 
the  infantry  he  took  his  route  for  the 
mountains  of  Biqueza.  The  two  hos¬ 
tile  divisions  followed  him,  one  on  the 
right,  the  other  on  the  left,  hoping 
again  to  place  him  between -two  fires  ; 
he  had  the  start  of  them  only  half  an 
hour,  and  having  gained  the  mountain, 
put  his  men  in  order  to  defend  the 
post ;  but  in  the  evening  the  enemy 
aaoved  off,  meaning  to  take  him  at 
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more  advantage,  and  he  reached  the 
village  of  Veguezal.  This  was  on  the 
16th  of  June  ;  the  next  day  he  was  in- 
•  formed  that  Caffarelli  and  Reille,  with 
the  French  from  the  district  of  the 
Cinco  Villas,  would  attack  him  on  the 
^.Stli  on  the  three  sides  of  the  Puerto, 
Navascues,  and  Tier  mas  :  he  eluded 
them  all  by  marching  to  Iruzozgui. 
Caffarelli  followed  him  as  far  as  Ar- 
tieda,  which  was  an  hour  and  a  halPt 
distance.  Mina  seems  not  to  have  been 
informed  of  this  general’s  movements, 
for  on  the  18th  they  met  on  the  way 
to  Aoiz  ;  the  Spaniards  had  the  good 
fnitune  to  gain  a  strong  position  upon 
some  heights,  where  they  were  able  to 
repulse  the  enemy,  notwithstanding  his 
forces  were  double  in  number,  with 
the  loss  of  more  than  300  killed.  This 
gained  them  a  day’s  respite  from  their 
pursuers  :  on  the  20th  they  learnt  that 
Reille  had  again  joined  Caffarelli,  and 
Mina  once  more  resolved  to  divide  his 
little  force,  and  thus  multiply  the 
chances  of  escape.  Cruchaga  there¬ 
fore,  with  the  second  battalion,  took 
his  course  towards  Roncesvalles,  and 
he,  with  the  first  and  third,  marched 
for  Zubiri.  On  his  way  he  learnt  that 
the  French  in  Aoiz  had  been  6000 
foot  and  700  horse,  who  were  now 
thus  disposed  of ;  4000  were  nfarching 
to  Zubiri,  2000  with  4<X)  horse  to  the 
town  of  Urroz,  and  Reille  with  300 
horse  was  gone  to  Pamplona  ;  200 
who  had  escorted  the  wounded  were 
also  on  their  way  to  Zubiri  )vith  a 
supply  of  ammunition.  Fearful  as 
this  intelligence  was,  his  men  ate  their 
rations  with  composure,  and  then  a- 
midst  incessant  rain  turned  to  Larrain- 
zar ; — from  hence  he  sent  his  third  bat¬ 
talion  to  Bustan,  and  he  himself,  with 
the  remaining  one,  marched  for  th#vil- 
lage  of  Illarse.  His  own  danger  was 
not  diminished  by  this  separation,  for  it 
seemed  of  more  importance  to  the  ene¬ 
my  to  secure  his  single  person  than  to 
destroy  the  troop  ;  they  followed  close 
z 
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upon  the  sctnt :  from  lUarse  they  pur¬ 
sued  him  to  Villanueva  in  Araguil, 
where  he  arrived  at  night,  and  from 
whence  he  set  out  at  two  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  :  As  little  was  he  able  to  rest  at 
Echarri  Aranaz ;  from  thence,  through 
the  Puerto  dc  Tizatraga,  he  made  for 
the  Puerto  de  Lezaun,  still  they  were 
close  upon  him.  He  got  on  to  Los 
Arcos,  and  the  enemy  halted  at  Lstel- 
la,  twelve  miles  distant. 

The  French  had  formed  their  plan 
for  hunting  him  down  with  the  most 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  country, 
meaning  to  hem  him  in  on  all  sides 
among  the  mountains,  and  they  had 
assembled  not  only  all  their  troops  in 
Navarre  for  this  service,  but  had  drawn 
them  from  Aiava  also,  and  from  part 
of  Castille,  and  were  aided  by  rein¬ 
forcements  from  France.  Not  less 
than  12,000  men  were  now  employed 
against  him.  Mina,  however,  knew 
the  ground  as  well  as  his  pursuers,  and 
never  losing  hope,  and  never 
July  12.  without  resources,  he  now 
divided  his  men  into  small 
moveable  columns,  whom  he  dispersed 
in  contrary  directions,  but  with  such 
instructions,  that  whenever  a  favour¬ 
able  opportunity  arrived,  the  re-union 
might  be  effected  as  rapidly  as  before. 
Thus  dispersed  them  among  the 
mountains  ;  the  French  were  then 
compelled  either  to  extend  their  line 
so  far  that  their  strength  would  not 
be  sufficient  to  cover  it,  or  else  to 
keep  it  together  without  any  object 
upon  whicn  they  could  bring  it  to 
bear.  As  he  expected,  the  enemy  found 
themselves  at  fault,  and  before  they 
knew  how  to  act,  or  whereto  seek  him, 
be  had,  re-united  his  three  battalions 
«nd  all  his  cavalry  in  Estella,  where 
Cri^haga,  with  the  other  battalion, 
hastened  to  join  him,  after  having  at¬ 
tacked  the  enemy  in  Roncesvalles,  kill¬ 
ed  and  wounded  25  of  them,  and  dri¬ 
ven  the  rest  into  their  fort.  ' 

General  Panatier  was  the  nearest  of 
the  French  commanders  to  Estella, 
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when  this  re-union  was  effected,  and 
having  with  him  SOOO  foot  and  100 
horse,  he  thought  himself  strongenough 
to  attack  the  Spaniards.  Mina  learnt 
that  he  was  at  Puente  la  Reyna,  scarce¬ 
ly  twelve  miles  distant ;  he  immediately 
marched  for  S.  Cruz  de  Campezu. 
Panatier  was  at  the  same  time  rapidly 
advancing  against  him  by  the  village 
of  Acedo,  and  Mina  sent  home  parties 
to  harass  him  and  impede  his  march. 
They  succeeded  so  well  in  this  that 
they  taught  h'm  to  think  more  respect¬ 
ably  of  the  force  against  which  he  was 
proceeding,  and  he  took  a  strong  posi¬ 
tion  in  consequence,  occupying  the 
village  of  Mendaza,  on  the  western 
skirts  of  a  mountain,  and  extending 
his  line  on  the  left  to  the  south  and 
east,  where  it  rested  upon  Piedramille- 
ra,  a  village  in  a  commanding  situation; 
his  rear  was  upon  the  height.  Mina 
knew  that  the  enemy  would  find  n» 
food  in  the  village  which  they  occupied, 
and  therefore  endeavoured  to  surround 
them  during  the  night.  At  this  time 
Cruchaga  arrived,  having  made  a  forced 
march,  and  threatened  them  in  the  rear. 
Panatier  saw  his  danger,  and  withdrew 
during  the  night  to  another  eminence 
about  three  miles  distant,  abandoning 
all  his  wounded  :  Mina  did  not  pursue 
him  in  the  darkness,  for  he  feared  the 
consequence  of  throwing  his  own  mea 
into  confusion  ;  but  when  at  day-break 
the  enemy  began  to  march  towards 
Estella  along  the  heights, 

Cruchaga  and  Ulzurrun,  July  2*. 
with  their  battalions,  ha¬ 
ving  anticipated  his  movements,  got 
him  between  two  fires,  ai^d  after  a  long 
action,  retreating  and  fighting,  the 
French,  being  totally  discomfit^  fled 
to  Estella,  leaving  more  than  800  men 
killed  and  wounded.  The  whole  di¬ 
vision  would  have  been  cut  off  if  Mina’s 
cavalry  had  been  able  to  act,  but  from 
the  nature  of  the  ground  they  were 
too  far  behind,  '^e  Spaniards  lost 
30  killed,  90  wounded.  Cruchaga  re¬ 
ceived  a  ball  through  his  arm,  and  an- 
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ether  wound  in  his  side,  but  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  head  his  men  three  hours  af¬ 
terwards,  and  the  sight  of  his  blood 
made  them  desperate. 

Three  days  afterwards,  Mina  at¬ 
tacked  another  body  of  the  enemy  at 
Maestu,  put  them  to  flight,  and  kill¬ 
ed  above  50.  Panatier  was  now  burn¬ 
ing  to  revenge  his  disgrace,  and  Re- 
ille  more  eager  than  ever  to  destroy  a 
foe  who  kept  the  whole  French  force 
in  Navarre  in  continual  alarm.  They 
garrisoned  Estella  once  more,  and  in¬ 
creased  the  ^rrison  of  Logrono.  Pa¬ 
natier  occupied  Los  Arcos  with  3000 
foot  and  400  horse.  Brun  occupied 
S.  Cniz  with  2000  foot  and  100  horse, 
and  Reille  with  an  equal  number  took 
post  at  Legaria,  thus  forming  a  cir¬ 
cle.  Mina  was  at  Aguilar,  and  there 
remained  no  other  meansof  escape  than 
by  breaking  through  the  point  which 
Reille  defended  ;  an  attempt  in  which 
his  rear  would  be  exposed  to  an  at¬ 
tack  from  the  other  two  divisions  of 
the  enemv.  Perilous  as  it  was,  there 
was  no  alternative,  and  he  began  his 
march  on  a  dark  rainy  night,  to  cross 
the  bridgeofMurieta,  which  was  with¬ 
in  a  mile  of  Reille.  At  day  break  he 
found  himself  with  only  four  compa¬ 
nies,  the  rest  in  the  darkness  and  rain 
had  lost  their  way,  nor  could  the  scouts 
whom  he  sent  out  discover  whither 
they  were  gone.  He , continuing  his 
march  to  Abarzuza,  fell  in  with  a  par- 
t^  of  20  hussars  escorting  some  provi¬ 
sions,— he  attacked  them  with  only 
twelve  of  his  guard,  won  the  con¬ 
voy,  and  made  nine  prisoners,  three  of 
whom  he  took  with  his  own  hand,  af¬ 
ter  his  horse  had  been  disabled.  At 
this  time  the  other  battalions  found 
themselves  on  the  way  to  Lerin,  which 
they  endeavoured  to  reach,  wet,  weary, 
tnd  now  almost  barefooted.  A  large 
force  of  cavalry  discovered  and  pur¬ 
sued  them,  and  took  them  at  disadvan¬ 
tage  :  they  fought  till  the  last  cart- 
tidge  was  expended}  and  then  many  of 
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the  men  dropping  their  muskets,  at¬ 
tacked  the  enemy  with  their  bayonets 
alone,  and  stabbed  their  horses.  la 
this  action  300  of  Mina’s  men  were 
killed  or  taken,  a  greater  loss  than  he 
had  suffered  during  the  whole  cam¬ 
paign,  yet  far  less  than  might  have 
been  apprehended. 

When  Mina  found  his  men  after 
this  disastrous,  yet  honourable  action, 
they  had  been  two  days  without  food ; 
their  ammunition  was  exhausted,  they 
were  soaked  in  rain,  and  barefoot  ; 
“but  we  are  Spaniards,”  said  he,  “and 
we  do  every  thing,  and  suffer  every 
thing,  and  would  suffer  even  more  with 
patience  for  our  beloved  country.  The 
enemy,”  he  added,  writing  to  the 
junta  of  Valencia,  “  see  that  they  can¬ 
not  exterminate  us  by  force  of  arms, 
and  are  issuing  the  most  rigorous  or¬ 
ders,  that  no  provisions  shall  be  sup¬ 
plied  us,  and  that  punctual  information 
shall  be  given  of  all  our  movements. 
Nothing  however  distresses  me,  except 
the  want  of  ammunition,  which  1  be¬ 
seech  you  send  me  instantly,  instantly, 
instantly.  Reille  has  pledged  himself 
to  persecute  me,  till  he  either  drives 
me  out  of  the  kingdom,  or  takes  me 
with  my  division  ;  and  I  have  pledged 
myself  that  he  shall  do  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other.  We  shall  see  who  does 
best.” 

Six  thousand  troops  from  Calabria 
entered  Navarre  at  this  time  to  reio'# 
force  the  French,  and  Reille  gave  way 
to  all  the  ferocity  of  his  character,  as 
if  to  convince  Buonaparte,  that  though 
he  had  hitherto  failed  in  destroying 
his  hated  enemy,  it  was  neither  for 
want  of  will,  nor  of  wickedness. 
He  ordered  all  the  grain  in  the  king¬ 
dom  to  be  collected,  and  deposited  in 
Pamplona,  let  his  troops  saclc  the  vil¬ 
lages  through  which  they  past,  and 
put  the  peasants  to  death  with  or  with¬ 
out  the  slightest  pretext :  he  filled  the 
dungeons  with  the  parents  and  rela¬ 
tions  of  Mina’s  men,  and  put  many  •£ 
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them  to  death.  At  the  same  time  he 
tried  to  seduce  by  promises,  those 
whom  he  could  neither  intimidate  nor 
destroy  ;  but  his  artifices  were  unavail¬ 
ing,  and  his  cruelties  served  only  to 
exasperate  men,  who  needed  no  fresh 
wrongs  to  make  them  hunger  and 
thirst  for  revenge.  The  French,  how¬ 
ever,  were  now  resolved,  if  it  were  pos¬ 
sible,  to  destroy  this  determined  band  : 
from  allsides  they  collected  theirforces, 
and  covered  the  country  with  them  ; 
the  total  ftumber  excet'ded  20,(XX)men, 
2.500  of  which  were  caval- 
Aug.  12.  ry.  Mina  once  more  broke 
up  his  little  army  into  small 
bodies,  and  for  three  and  fifty  days  did 
they  elude  the  enemy,  by  continual 
marches  and  counter-marches  among 
the  mountains,  suffering  hunger,  na¬ 
kedness,  and  every  kind  of  fatigue  and 
privation,  with  that  unconquerable  spi¬ 
rit  of  endurance  which  is  the  charac¬ 
teristic  virtue  of  the  Spaniards.  / 
To  effectuate  his  long  desired  ob¬ 
ject,  the  French  general,  in  the  true 
spirit  of  the  wicked  government  which 
he  served,  set  a  price  upon 
Aug.  24.  the  heads  of  these  gallant 
men,  offering  6000  dollars 
for  that  of  Mina,  4000  for  Cruchaga’s, 
and  2000  each  for  those  of  Gorriz, 
UIzurrun,  and  Cholin.  This  detest¬ 
able  expedient  failed  also.  At  length, 
however,  belaid  a  snare  for  Mina,  which 
could  not,  he  thought,  fail  of  success. 
A  traitor,  by  name  D.  Joaquin  Gero- 
nimo  Navarro,  offered  his  services  to 
treat  with  the  Guerrilla  chief,  and  bribe 
him  over  to  the  intruder's  cause  ;  or,  if 
he  failed  in  this,  to  seize  him  at  a  con¬ 
ference.  Mina  obtained  timely  intelli¬ 
gence  of  this  second  part  of  the  plot, 
and  when  he  was  invited  to  confer  with 
Navarro  upon  matters  which ,  it  was  said, 
nearly  concerned  his  own  interest,  and 
that  of  his  men,  and  the  happiness  of 
the  kingdom,  he  replied,  that  Navarro 
must  come  and  treat  with  him  in  per- 
tan.  The  traitor  accordingly  appoint¬ 


ed  a  meeting  at  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  Leoz,  whither  he  Sept.  14^ 
came,  accompanied  by  D. 

Francisco  Aguirre  Echechuri,  D.  Jose 
Felon,  and  Sebastian  Iruio  de  Irocin. 
Mina,  with  his  adjutant  Castillo,  met 
them,  partook  of  a  sumptuous  supper 
which  they  had  prepared,  and  listened 
to  their  proposals  as  if  he  were  incli- 
ned  to  accept  them,  as  long  as  he  could 
suppress  his  indignation  :  then  being 
beforehand  with  them  in  their  intend¬ 
ed  surprizal,  he  seized  them,  called  in 
his  assistants,  and  delivered  them  over 
to  a  council  of  war,  by  whose  sentence 
thtjr  were  put  to  death. 

Lord  Wellington’s  movement  up¬ 
on  Ciudad  Rodrigo  at  this  time  re¬ 
lieved  the  Navarrese  patriots,  for  it 
compelled  Marmont  to  collect  the 
greatest  force  he  could  bring  together, 
and  for  this  purpose  troops  were  with¬ 
drawn  from  Navarre.  Suchet  also 
drew  reinforcements  from  the  same 
quarter.  Immediately  Mina  reunited 
his  men,  and  occupied  Sanguesa. 
“  Vengeance,”  he  cried,  “  for  the  vic¬ 
tims  who  have  been  sacrificed  by  a 
cruel  and  infamous  hand,  because  they 
have  performed  their  duty  to  their 
country  !  While  some  of  these  are  at 
rest  in  the  grave,  others  in  dungeons, 
or  led  away  into  captivity  in  France, 
I  will  take  vengeance  for  their  wrongs. 
Arms  and  ammunition,  arms  and  am¬ 
munition,  I  ask  Yirms  and  ammunition 
of  the  nation  and  of  all  Europe,  for 
public  and  for  private  vengeance.  My 
division  will  carry  on  the  war  as  long 
as  a  single  individual  belonging  to  it 
shall  exist.”— From  Sanguesa  he  look¬ 
ed  about  him  where  to  annoy  the  ene¬ 
my  with  most  effect.  Duran  and  the 
Empecinado  were  at  this  time  march¬ 
ing  upon  Calatayad  in  hopes  of  re¬ 
lieving  Blake  ;  while  they  were  thus 
employed  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Ebro,  he  thought  he  might  co-operate 
in  the  same  object  upon  the  left,  by 
cutting  off  the  French  garrisons.  The 
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first  which  he  assailed  consisted  of  40 
foot  and  70  horse  at  £goa  de  los  Ca¬ 
balleros,  who  kept  close  within  their 
fort, 'in  fear  of  such  a  visit.  While 
he  was  mining  the  fort,  the  enemy 
during  the  night  broke  through  the 
wall  on  the  opposite  side  and  fled. 
The  sudden  cessation  of  their  fire  gave 
cause  for  suspecting  what  they  had 
done}  they  were  pursued,  and  twenty 
of  the  cavalry  were  all  who  effected 
their  escape  to  Zaragoza. 

He  then  marched  against  Ayerbe, 
and  began  to  mine  a  convent  which 
the  French  had  fortified  there  ;  while 
he  was  thus  employed,  1 100 
Oct.  16.  French  with  40  horse  came 
from  Zara^za  to  relieve  the 
besieged,  and  cut  off  the  Navarrese, 
who  were  only  900.  Mina  drew  off 
his  men  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  their 
approach,  and  posted  the  infantry  up¬ 
on  a  height  above  the  road  ;  sending 
out  parties  to  harass  the  enemy,  and 
then  fall  back  upon  the  main  body. 
The  French  advanced,  mocking  the 
brigands,  as  they  called  them,  and  tell¬ 
ing  them  to  go  to  Valencia  for  bayo¬ 
nets,  and  they  encouraged  each  other 
to  attack  them  with  the  bayonet,  say¬ 
ing  the  brigands  were  without  this 
weapon.  Their  insolence  only  exas¬ 
perated  the  Spaniards,  and  they  were 
repulsed  in  their  attempt  to  win  the 
height,  leaving  19  dead  and  49  wound¬ 
ed  upon  the  field.  They  then  proceed¬ 
ed  to  Ayerba,  received  a  supply  of 
ammunition  there,  and  being  joined  by 
twenty  horse  from  the  garrison,  took 
the  road  to  Huesca.  Mina,  though  in¬ 
ferior  in  numbers,  was  superior  in  ca¬ 
valry,  having  200  horse,  and  of  this  su- 
wriority  he  made  full  use.  With  160 
horse  he  followed  close  upon  the  rear 
of  the  enemy,  and  impeded  their  march 
in  the  plain  till  his  infantry  came  up. 
Part  of  them  under  Cruchaga  got  up¬ 
on  their  left  flank,  another  column  un¬ 
der  D.  Pedro  Antonio  Barena  menaced 
them  in  the  rear,  a  flank  company  sup¬ 


ported  this  movement,  and  on  the  right 
and  in  front  Mina  brought  his  cavalry. 
Unlike  theFrenchj^nerals,  who.  when¬ 
ever  they  boast  of  victory,  show  the 
baseness  of  their  own  nature  by  depre¬ 
ciating  and  vilifying  their  opponents, 
Mina  bestows  the  highest  praise  upon 
the  courage  and  discipline  of  the  ene¬ 
my  in  this  action  ;  they  formed  them¬ 
selves  into  a  square,  closing  their  files 
with  the  utmost  coolness  at-  fast  as  the 
men  fell.  Three  times  the  Spaniards 
broke  them,  pouring  in  their  fire  with¬ 
in  pistol-shot.  They  formed  a  fourth 
time ;  Cruchaga  then,  after  pouringin  a 
volley,  attacked  them  with  the  bayo¬ 
net,  at  the  same  moment  they  were  as¬ 
sailed  in  the  same  manner  by  the  rest 
of  the  infantry  ;  they  were  again  bro¬ 
ken,  and  the  cavalry  began  to  cut  them 
down.  The  commander,  17  officers, 
and  640  men  laid  down  their  arms  and 
were  made  prisoners.  The  French 
cavalry  also  surrendered,  but  thinking 
that  they  saw  a  favourable  opportuni¬ 
ty  of  escaping,  they  wounded  some  of 
the  unsuspecting  Spaniards,  and  rode 
off.  This  conduct  met  with  its  merit¬ 
ed  punishment  ;  they  were  so  closely 
pursued,  that  five  only  reached  Hues¬ 
ca,  and  two  of  those  were  cut  down  at 
the  gates.  The  remaining  three  were 
all  who  escaped  of  the  whole  detach¬ 
ment.  Among  the  Spaniards  there 
fell  D.  Miguel  de  Lizarraga,who  com¬ 
manded  the  cavalry  that  day.  Mina, 
whose  horse  had  been  shot  under  him, 
immediately  advanced  to  Huesca;  the 
garrison  had  fled,  leaving  behind  them 
some  of  their  effects,  and  five  Spanish 
officers,  who  thus  received  their  liberty 
from  the  hero  of  Navarre. 

Mina  was  now  embarrassed  with  his 
priso'iiers  ;  he  marched  them  to  the 
coast,  in  hopes  there  to  find  means  of 
embarking  them  for  Coruna,  and  for¬ 
tunately  the  Iris,  Captain  Christian, 
was  in  sight,  and  took  400  of  them  on 
board.  While  he  was  thus  employed, 
Cruchaga  learnt  that  the  French  had 
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collected  considerable  stores  of  grain  ors,  than  in  the  important  stores  which 
in  Tafalla,  relying  in  perfect  security  they  Obtained  by  the  day’s  expe* 
upon  the  protection  of  the  fortiiica-  dition ;  and  before  they  left  Tafatla, 
tions,  where  they  had  mounted  four  they  drew  up  in  the  centre  of  the  city, 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  upon  the  situa*  and  the  band  played,  to  comfort. 


tion  of  that  city  on  the  road  to  Zara. 

foza,  within  reach  of  succour  from 
amplona  and  Oaparrosa.  From  San- 


and  tne  band  puyed,  to  comtort, 
Cruchaga  said,  tne  hearts  of  the  Spa. 
niards. 

Mina  had  obtained  military  rank  for 


fuesa  he  watched  the  motions  of  the  himself  and  his  officers,  and  was  now 
'rench.  Reille,  with  all  the  force  colonel  and  commandant  general  of  the 
which  could  be  drawn  from  Navarre,  division  of  Navarre,  under  which  ap. 
reached  Tafalla  on  the  2d  of  Decern,  pellation  his  troops  were  considered  at 
ber,  on  his  way  to  reinforce  Suchet  in  attached  to  the  seventh  army  under 
Valencia  ;  he  left  it  the  next  day,  and  Mendizabal.  Pre.eminent  as  were  the 


on  that  same  evening  Cruchaga  began 
his  expedition.  By  a  rapid  march  he 


services  of  this  chief  and  hisl  folowers, 
they  did  not  obtain  this  rank  without 


reached  S.  Martin  deUjue,  a  place  two  repeated  solicitations,  and  the  direct 
short  hours  distant  from  the  city,  and  interference  of  the  cortes  {  for  the  re. 
hetooksucheffectualmeansforkeeping  gency  at  first  would  only  concede  them 
his  movements  secret,  that  no  intelli.  the  title  of  Urbanos,*  or  local  militia, 
gence  could  be  given  to  the  enemy.  The  fitness  of  this  desig. 

At  day  break  on  the  4'th,  he  approach,  nation  was  well  exposed  March  3. 
ed  Tafalla  with  that  silence  which  he  by  Sr.Terreros;  “They,” 
said  was  peculiar  to  his  troops  ;  they  said  he,  “  who  go  among  the  mouu. 
surprised  the  guard,  the  French  re.  tains  hunting  the  wild  beasts  of  France, 
tired  within  their  fort,  and  Cruchaga  and  bathing  their  weapons  in  French 
entered  with  music  before  him  as  in  blood,  are  local  militia  !  and  they  who 
triumph,  and  loaded  the  grain  upon  live  at  home  and  drag  their  sabres  at 
beasts  which  he  had  brought  with  him  their  heels  in  coffee-houses  are  regulars 
for  the  purpose.  It  had  not  been  bis  and  veterans  Mina’s  object  in  so- 
intention  to  attrmpt  any  thing  against  liciting  rank  in  the  regular  armv  was, 
the  enemy’s  works  :  but  his  men  heard  that  his  men,  when  they  fell  into  the 
that  a  pritst,  a  number  of  peasants,  hands  of  the  enemy,  might  not  be  put 


and  aboutthirty  women,  were  conhned  to  death  as  insurgents;  but,  like  the 
in  a  fortified  convent,  because  they  had  Empecinado,  and  Manso,  and  Ballaste- 


relations  in  the  service  of  their  coun- 
*?T»  or  were  suspected  of  favouring 


ros,  he  found  that  men  who  were  equal- 
ly  destitute  of  honour  and  humanity 


their  country’s  cause  ;  and  this  infla-  could  only  be  made  to  observe  the  or- 
med  them  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  dinary  usages  of  war  by  the  law  of 
attacked  the  convent.  The  French  retaliation.  No  man  had  ever  beha- 


attacked  the  convent.  The  French 
hastily  abandoned  it,  and  fled  to  their 
other  works,  leaving  good  ^oil  behind 
them  to  the  conquerors.  They,  how¬ 
ever,  rejoiced  more  in  having  delivered 


retaliation.  No  man  had  ever  beha¬ 
ved  ntore  humanely  to  his  prisoners;  he 
had  even  suspended  his  career  of  vie- 
tories  to  escort  a  body  of  them  to  the 
coast ;  and  their  officers  and  men,  when 


their  countrymen  from  these  oppress-  they  fell  into  his  hands,  received  the 


*  For  Urbano  ne  debe  entender  en  mi  conceplo,  said  Sr  Aner  in  the  debates  upon 
this  subject,  aquel  que  se  hallg  arniado  para  contervar  la  tranquilidad  de  lo$ pueblos, 
qtianao  mas  para  ia  dej'ensa  interior  de  una  provincia,  sin  tenet  que  salir  jatnsu  ste 
Diario  de  las  Cortes.  T.  4.  p.  103. 
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Mine  food  as  his  own.  Repeatedly 
and  earnestly  had  he  applied  to  the 
French  generals,  conjuring  them  to 
respect  tne  laws  of  war,  nor  did  he 
oease  to  remonstrate  with  these  wretch* 
es,  till  farther  forbearance  would  have 
been  a  crime.  In  the  course  of  two 
days  twelve  peasants  were  shot  by  the 
French  in  Estella,  sixteen^in  Pamplo¬ 
na,  and  thirty-eight  of  his  soldiers,  and 
four  officers,  put  to  death.  Mina  then  . 
issued  a  decree  for  reprisals,  exclaiming 
that  the  measure  was  full.  He  began 
his  manifesto  by  contrasting  his  own 
conduct  with  that  of  these  ferocious 
invaders  {  then  declared  war  to  the 
death  and  without  quarter,  without 
distinction  of  officers  or  soldiers,  and 
especially  including  by  name  Na¬ 
poleon  Buonaparte.  Wherever  the 
French  mijjht  be  taken,  with  or  with- 
out  arms,  in  action  or  out  of  it,  they 
were  to  be  hung,  and  their  bodies  ex¬ 
posed  along  the  highways,  in  their  re¬ 
gimentals,  and  with  a  ticket  upon  each 
specifying  his  name.  Every  house  in 
which  a  Frenchman  should  have  been 
hidden  should  be  burnt,  and  its  inha¬ 
bitants  put  to  death.  If  from  any  vil¬ 
lage  information  were  given  to  the  ene¬ 
my  that  there  were  volunteers  there, 
such  volunteers  not  amounting  to  eight 
in  number,  five  hundred  ducats  should 
be  levied  upon  that  village  for  the  in¬ 
formation  ;  and  if  any  volunteer  in  con¬ 
sequence  should  have  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  French,  four  of  that  vil¬ 
lage  should  be  chosen  by  lot  and  put 
to  death.  Mma’s  anxiety  not  to  bring 
the  inhabitants  into  danger  is  apparent 
in  this  decree  ;  he  seems  to  have 
thought  that  if  as  many  as  eight  volun¬ 
teers  were  in  one  village,  the  imminent 
hazard  of  concealing  them  might  ex¬ 
empt  the  people  from  punishment  for 
informing  against  them.  He  declared 
Pamplona  in  a  state  of  siege,  and  the 
villages  and  buildings  within  a  mile 
round  the  walls ;  within  this  line  no 
person  was  to  pass  on  pain  of  death ; 


the  parties  who  should  be  stationed  to 
observe  it,  were  ordered  to  fire  upon 
any  one  who  trespassed  beyond  the 
bounds  assigned,and  if  they  apprehend¬ 
ed  him,  wjunded  or  unwounded,  to 
hang  him  instantly  upon  the  nearest 
tree.  All  persons  who  wished  to  leave 
that  city  should  be  received  with  the 
humanity  of  the  Navarreie  character  ; 
they  were  to  present  themselves  to  him 
in  person, — if  a  whole  family  came  out, 
it  was  sufficient  that  the  head  should 
appear.  Deserters  of  all  ranks  were 
invited  by  a  promise  that  th'  y  should, 
at  their  own  choice,  either  serve  with 
him,  or  go  to  England,  or  return  to 
their  own  country,  in  cither  of  which 
latter  cases,  he  undertook  to  convey 
them  in  safety  to  one  of  the  ports  on 
the  coast ;  and  he  decreed  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  death  against  all  who  should 
kill  or  betray  a  deserter,  or  refuse  him 
shelter  and  assistance.  All  persona 
were  forbidden  to  go  beyond  the  limits 
of  their  respective  villages  without  « 
passport  from  the  Alcalde  or  R»  gidor, 
signed  by  the  parochial  priest,  or  by 
some  other  inhabitant  in  places  where 
no  priest  resided  ;  whoever  should  be 
apprehended  without  one  was  to  be 
shot :  the  innkeepers  were  charged  to 
demand  the  passport  from  their 
guests,  and  seize  every  person  who 
could  not  produce  one,  and  deliver 
him  over  to  the  first  Guerrilla  party. 
If  any  village  should  pay,  or  influence 
the  payment  of  the  forty  pesetas  per 
week,  which  the  enemy  had  imposed 
upon  the  parents  ai  d  relations  of  the 
volunteers,  (the  name  by  which  Mina 
always  designated  his  followers)  the 
property  of  the  magistrates,  priests, 
and  influential  persons  of  that  village 
should  be  confiscated  at  discretion. 
And  in  requital  for  this  imposition  of 
the  intrusive  government,  he  imposed 
a  weekly  mulct  of  twice  that  sum  up¬ 
on  the  parents,  brothers,  and  kinsmen 
of  those  persons  who  were  in  the  em¬ 
ploy  of  the  French  at  Pamplona. 
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This  decree  was  to  be  circulated  in  all 
the  cities,  towns,  vallies,  and  cendeas 
of  Navarre  ;  it  was  to  be  proclaimed 
every  fifteen  days,  and  to  be  read  by 
the  officiating  priest  in  every  church 
on  the  first  and  third  Sundays  of  every 
month  ;  wherever  this  duty  was  omit¬ 
ted,  the  magistrates,  priests,  escribanos, 
or  town-clerks,  and  two  of  the  influen¬ 
tial  inhabitants,  should  be  subject  to 
military  punishment.  This  decree  he 
dated  from  the  field  of  ho- 
Dec.  14.  nour  in  Navarre,  and  the 
government  ratified  it  byin- 
■erting  it  in  the  Regency’s  Gazette. 

Such  was  the  deplorable  state  of 
Navarre.  It  was  impossible  by  any 
course  of  conduct  to  obtain  peace  and 
security  :  the  orders  of  the  intrusive 
overnment  were  met  by  counter  or- 
ers  from  the  legitimate  authority,  and 
they  who  obeyed  that  authority  were 
on  the  other  hand  exposed  to  the  pe¬ 
nalties  enacted  by  the  intrusive  go¬ 
vernment.  Buonaparte  and  his  wick¬ 
ed  agents  expected  to  govern  Spain  by 
terror,  little  thinking,  when  the  plan  of 
usurpation  was  laid,  that  the  character 
of  the  nation  would  atone  for  the  imbe¬ 
cility  of  its  rulers,  that  his  system  of 
terror  would  be  met  by  counter-ter¬ 
rors  ;  and  that  the  people  for  whom  he 
proclaimed  there  was  no  safety  but  in 
obedience,  would  on  their  part  pro¬ 
claim  that  obedience,  when  it  extend¬ 
ed  farther  than  mere  passive  submis¬ 
sion  to  immediate  force,  was  a  crime 
which  would  draw  upon  the  tempori¬ 
zer  and  the  timid  the  very  evils  they 
sought  to  avoid.  Nothing  but  that 
patient,  persevering,  obstinate,  inflex¬ 
ible,  and  invincible  spirit  of  local  pa¬ 
triotism,  which  has  distingui  hed  the 
Spaniards  for  more  than  2000  years 
above  all  other  nations,  could  have  sup¬ 
ported  them  through  such  a  struggle  ; 
but  during  the  struggle  their  sufferings 
were  extreme.  Of  the  guilt  of  revo¬ 
lution  they  were  innoce^nt,— but  they 
were  visited  by  all  its  horrors.  The 


curse  had  visited  every  house  ;  there  it 
probably  not  a  family  in  Spain  of  which 
some  member  has  not  been  cut  off  by 
the  sword ;  the  affluent  were  deprived 
of  their  property,  the  industriouh  of 
their  employment  ;  the  men  of  letters 
were  bereaved  of  the  books  and  pa¬ 
pers,  which  had  been  the  occupation 
and  delight  of  a  laborious  and  honour¬ 
able  life;  and  they  who  had  grown  grey 
in  the  cloister  were  driven  out  to  beg 
forbread,  among  those  who  were  them¬ 
selves  reduced  to  want.  Addtothisthe 
dreadful  state  of  anarchy  which  every 
where  prevailed,  and  the  full  scope 
which  was  given  to  crimes  of  every  kind. 

In  times  of  pestilence  and  earth¬ 
quakes,  wretches  have  been  found 
hardened  enough  to  take  advantage  of 
the  visitation,  and  enrich  themselves 
by  plunder ;  so  in  the  anarchy  to  which 
Spain  was  reduced  by  this  atrocious 
usurpation,  they  whose  evil  dispositions 
had  been  coerced  by  laws,  and  the  in- 
fluenceof  settled  society,  being  suddenly 
released  from  all  controul,  abandoned 
themselves  to  the  wickedness  of  their 
own  hearts.  The  more  daring  of  these 
formed  themselves  into  banditti,  assu¬ 
ming  the  character  of  Guerrillas,  where 
it  could  serve  them,  but  plundering 
and  murdering  indiscriminately  whom¬ 
soever  they  met.  A  woman,  by  name 
Martina,  at  the  head  of  forty  despera¬ 
does,  infested  Biscay  and  A  lava,  where 
they  committed  murders  out  of  num¬ 
ber,  till  she  and  half  her  band  were 
surprised  by  a  party  of  Mina’s  men  at 
Zarate,  near  Murguia;  and  Mina,  who 
gave  no  quarter  to  robbers,  ordered 
them  to  summary  execution. 

The  booty  which  these  banditti 
amassed  was  prodigious.  D.  Juan 
Abril,  a  distinguished  Guerrilla  chief, 
caught  a  band  of  seven,  who  made  Cas- 
tillethe  scene  of  their  depredations,  and 
he  found  in  their  possession  gold  and 
silver  in  bars,  and  other  property,  to 
the  amount  of  half  a  million  of  reales. 
A  fellow  who  had  deserted  from  the 
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Medicot  D.  Juan  Palarea,  and  turn* 
ed  robber,  was  taken  by  ^e  agents  of 
the  intrusive  government,  and  offered, 
on  his  first  examination,  to  show  the 
place  where  his  companions  had  hid 
their  spoils,  which  was  in  the  wood  of 
Villaviciosa,  eight  miles  from  Madrid. 
Accordingly  a  commissioner  from  the 
criminal  junta  of  Madrid,  two  Algua* 
Ills,  and  an  escort  of  40  horse,  were 
appointed  to  go  with  him.  They 
found  effects  to  the  value  of  more  than 
700,000  reales  :  but  the  Medico  had 
received  information  of  their  move¬ 
ments,  and  intercepted  them  on  their 
return  ;  five  of  the  escort  were  all  who 
escaped,  six  were  made  prisoners,  the 
rest  were  killed ;  the  commissioner  was 
put  to  death,  for  the  office  which  he 
filled  under  the  intruder  was  one  which 
excluded  him  from  pardon,  and  even 
from  commiseration. 

Of  the  wretches  whom  this  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  government  let  loose  upon 
society,  they  who  turned  banditti  were 
the  boldest,  but  not  the  worst.  A 
more  extraordinary  course  was  chosen 
by  Jose  Pedrazuela,  who  had  been  an 
actor  at  Madrid.  This  man  assumed 
the  character  of  a  commissioner  under 
the  legitimate  government,  and  being 
received  as  such  in  the  little  town  of 
Ladrada  in  Extremadura,  condemned 
and  executed  as  traitors  whomsoever 
he  wished  to  destroy  ;  these  victims 
were  carried  at  midnight  to  the  woods, 
where  their  graves  had  been  made 
ready  ;  some  iiad  their  throats  cut 
with  a  razor,  others  were  beaten 
to  death,  others  had  their  brains  blown 
out.  Thirteen  of  these  murders  were 
proved  upon  him,  but  it  was  said  that  in 
the  course  of  three  months  he  had  com¬ 
mitted  more  than  threescore.  His  wife, 
Maria  Josefa  Garcia  della  Valle,  aided 
him  in  the  imposture,  and,  if  possible, 
exceeded  him  in  cruelty.  Of  those 
whom  they  murdered,  many  were  men 
of  known  and  distinguished  patriotism ; 
for  the  people  believing  that  Pedra- 


aei- 

zuela  was  actually  invested  with  the 
authority  which  be  assumed,  submit¬ 
ted  to  him  in  terror,  as  the  French 
had  done  to  Collot  d’  Herbois,  and 
the  other  monsters  whom  he  was  imi¬ 
tating.  Happily  at  length  his  crimes 
reached  the  ears  of  Castanos  ;  and  he 
and  his  wife  were  brought  to 
trial  at  Valencia  de  Alcantara,  Oct.  9. 
where  he  was  hanged  and 
quartered,  and  the  woman  strangled. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  another  cri¬ 
minal  not  less  worthy  of  abhorrence, 
received  his  earthly  punishment  in  the 
same  place  ;  D.  Benito  Maria  Ciria, 
who,  acting  as  governor  and  corregi- 
dor  of  Almagpo  for  the  intrusive  go¬ 
vernment,  had  deserved  to  be  called 
the  Nero  of  La  Mancha.  A  Guerrilla 
party,  under  P.  Juan  Bacas,  seized 
him  in  the  streets  of  the  city ;  the  peo¬ 
ple  cried  out  to  them  to  put  him  to 
death,  but  they  carried  him  off,  and 
delivered  him  over  to  the  arm  of  the 
law.  Ciria  was  a  man  of  information 
and  singular  activity,  one  who  might 
have  done  good  service  to  his  country, 
and  obtained  for  himself  an  honourable 
remembrance.  He  had  been  suspect¬ 
ed  of  favouring  the  intruder  from  the 
beginning,  and  had  once  been  appre¬ 
hended  on  good  grounds,  before  the 
French  forced  the  passage  of  the  Sie- 
ra  Morena  ;  but  the  military  junta  of 
Carolina,  before  whom  he  was  taken, 
spared  him,  and  upon  the  first  appear- 
ance  of  the  enemy,  he  joined  them,  and 
served  them  in  the  true  spirit  of  a  trai¬ 
tor.  No  Spaniard  had  done  more  evil 
to  his  countrymen,  and  his  apprehen¬ 
sion  and  execution  diffused 
a  general  joy  through  La  Oct.  24. 
Mancha  and  the  circumja¬ 
cent  provinces.  “  If  Bacas  and  his 
party,”  it  was  said,  “  had  done  no 
other  service  than  that  of  bringing 
this  man  to  justice,  they  would  have 
deserved  well  of  their  country  for  this 
alone.” 

The  Guerrillas  failed  in  an  attempt. 
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which  would  have  been  yet  more  grm* 
tifying  to  the  Spaniards,  if  it  had  sue* 
•ceded.  Zaldivar  laid  an  ambush  for 
Soult,  and  if  a  goat-herd  had  not  warn¬ 
ed  him  of  his  danger,  this  remorseless 
diieftain  must  have  been  surprised.  A 
successful  atchievement  by  D.  Julian 
Sanchez  perhaps  induced  Zaldivar  to 
undertake  this  well-planned,  though 
less  fortunate  adventure.  D.  Julian, 
soon  after  the  relief  of  Ciudad  Rodri¬ 
go,  formed  a  scheme  for  driving  off  the 
cattle,  which  had  been  introduced  into 
that  city,  and  were  driven  out  every 
morning  to  graze  under  the  guns  of 
the  place.  •  He  not  only 
Oct,  15.  succeeded  in  taking  the 
greatest  part  of  them,  but 
made  the  governor-general,  Regnauld, 
prisoner,  who  with  a  small  escort  had 
crossed  the  Agueda,  thinking  himself 
perfectly  safe,  within  sight  of  the  fort 
and  under  its  guns.  About  the  same 
time  an  accident  occurred,  which  shew¬ 
ed  the  gratitude  as  well  as  the  enter- 
prize  of  the  Spaniards.  Colonel  Grant, 
of  the  Portugueze  army,  who  had  on 
many  occasions  distinguished  himself, 
was  surprised  at  £1  Aceuche,  and  made 
prisoner.  D.  Antonio  Tempranu,  who 
commanded  a  squadron  of  hussars,  ob¬ 
tained  intelligence  that  he  had  passed 
through  Oropesa,  on  the  way  to  Ta- 
lavera,  “  and  because,”  he  said,  “  of 
the  singular  estimation  in  which  this 
officer  deserved  to  be  held  for  his  great 
cervices,  he  determined,  if  it  were  pos¬ 
sible,  to  rescue  him  :  for  this  purpose 
he  placed  an  ambush  within  shot  of 
Talavera  for  five  successive  days ;  and 
on  the  fifth,  succeeded  in  delivering 
Colonel  Grant  and  a  Portugueze  offi¬ 
cer,  D.  Antonio  Bento  Texeira,  his 
companion  in  misfortune,  at  a  moment 
when  they  both  expected  to  be  con- 
signed  to  hopeless  captivity. 

That  Temprano’s  detachment  should 
have  remained  five  days  so  near  a  po¬ 
pulous  city  like  Talavera,  and  no  infor¬ 
mation  be  given  to  the  French  garri¬ 
son,  is  one  of  the  many  proofs  which 


were  daily  occurring,  how  entirely  the 
Spanish  people  hated  the  government 
which  Buonaparte  was  endeavouring 
to  force  upon  them.  The  surprise  of ' 
Girard’s  corps  was  another  remarkable 
instance.  Meantime  even  from  Mad¬ 
rid,  in  spite  of  the  vigilance  of  a  French 
police,  and  the  rigour  of  a  military  go¬ 
vernment,  which,  knowing  itself  to  be 
detested,  sought  only  to  maintain  itself 
by  fear,  the  inhabitants  found  means 
or  sending  not  only  intelligence,  but 
even  supplies,  to  their  brethren  inarms. 
It  is  related  in  one  of  the  Spanish  jour¬ 
nals,  as  a  proof  of  the  patriotism  of  the 
capital,  and  the  confidence  which  the 
Spaniards  there  placed  in  each  other, 
that  a  lady  gave  into  the  hands  of  a 
carrier,  whom  she  met  in  the  street, 
and  had  never  seen  before,  a  large  bun¬ 
dle  of  lint  and  bandages,  for  the  first 
military  hospital  of  the  patriots,  and 
it  was  accordingly  delivered  to  the 
junta  of  Leon,  to  be  thus  disposed  of. 
Romana’s  army  was  clothed  by  con¬ 
tributions  from  Madrid. 

The  ambition  of  the  French  govern¬ 
ment  has  been  at  all  times  well  second¬ 
ed  by  the  activity  and  talents  of  its 
subjects,  and  that  lively  interest,  which 
more  than  any  other  people  they  feel 
for  the  glory  of  their  country  ;  but  its 
policy  has  always  been  counteracted  by 
the  insolence  of  the  French  character. 
While  the  intrusive  government  and 
the  generals  upon  every  occasion  re¬ 
minded  the  Spaniards,  that  they  were 
orthodox  catholics  like  themselves,  and 
that  the  English  were,  heretics,  endea¬ 
vouring  thus,  by  raising  religious  ani¬ 
mosities,  to  excite  disunion  between 
them  and  their  allies,  they  could  not 
refrain  from  outraging  the  feelings  of 
the  Spaniards,  by  the  grossest  mock¬ 
ery  of  all  things  which  were  held  sa¬ 
cred.  Masquerades  were  given  at  Ma¬ 
drid  on  the  Sundays  in  Lent,  and  the 
people  were  shocked  at  seeing  masks 
in  the  characters  of  nuns,  friars,  and 
clergy  in  their  surplices,  in  the  public 
places  of  promenade,  and  at  the  thea- 
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tre.  They  wer »  still  more  offended  at 
beholding  on  episcopal  habits,  and 
another  with  a  cope,  and  the  other  ha¬ 
bits  of  the  altar.  At  Albarracin  and 
Orihuela,  the  French  gave  balls,  and 
exhibited  a  bull-fight  on  Holy  Thurs¬ 
day,  the  cost  of  which  they  levied  upon 
the  villages  roundabout.  “  The  robbe¬ 
ry,”  said  the  Spaniards,  '*  can  surprise 
no  one  after  thelongexpenenceof  their 
insolence  and  rapacity ;  but  that  which 
wounds  to  the  quick  a  feeling  and 

fiious  soul,  is  the  atrocious  and  sacri- 
egious  insult  which  these  wretches  offer 
to  human  nature,  and  to  the  religion 
of  that  God  whom  they  profess  to 
adore.  Common  banditti  commit  mur¬ 
der  after  robbery^— but  to  suck  the 
blood  of  a  victim,  to  expose  him  to  a 
thousand  torments,  and  to  compel  him 
after  all  to  outrage  religion,  the  only 
consolation  and  hope  which  he  has 
left,  and  to  make  him  with  his  last 
tears  deplore  the  most  sacrilegious  of 
their  excesses,  this  is  peculiar  to  Buo¬ 
naparte  and  his  soldiers.** 

The  conduct  of  the  French  in  other 
respects  was  such  as  heightened  this 
feeling  of  abhorrence ;  every  where  the 
people  groaned  under  their  exactions, 
their  cruelties,  and  their  intolerable  in¬ 
solence.  It  seemed  as  if  it  were  the 
wish  of  the  Corsican  and  his  ferocious 
agents  utterly  to  depopulate  a  coun¬ 
try  which  they  found  it  impossible  to 
subdue.  The  intruder,  meantime,  was 
in  a  condition  which  was  truly  pitia¬ 
ble,  if  one  who  had  suffered  himself  to 
be  made  the  ostensible  cause  of  such 
wide- spreading  misery  and  desolation, 
had  not  forfeited  all  pretensions  to  pi¬ 
ty.  This  phantom  of  a  king  had  nei¬ 
ther  money  to  pay  his  ministers  and 
dependents,  nor  authority  over  the 
armies  which  acted  in  his  name.  The 
Frenchified  Spaniards  who  composed 
his  ministry,  and  the  French  generals, 
aereed  in  despising  him, — and  this  was 
almost  the  only  point  in  which  they 
agreed ;  on  the  part  of  Urquijo,  Azan- 


za  and  their  colleagues,  there  was  some 
commiseration  mingled  with  thr<r  con¬ 
tempt  ;  their  object  had  been  to  effect 
a  change  of  dynasty,  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  France,  not  to  reduce  Spain 
to  the  state  of  a  province,  and  they 
could  not  perceive  that  Joseph  Buo¬ 
naparte  was  the  mere  puppet  of  his  per¬ 
fidious  brother,  without  self-reproach¬ 
es  and  unavailing  regret.  For  their 
own  sakes,  therefore,  they  preserved 
all  the  forms  of  respect  toward  him,  but 
the  generals  were  restrained  by  no  such 
feeling ;  they  set  his  orders  at  nought* 
lookingwholly  to  France  for  instruc¬ 
tions.  The  object  of  the  officers  was  to 
enrich  themselves  by  pillage ;  that  of 
the  commanders  was  also  to  carve  out 
dukedoms  and  provinces  and  princi¬ 
palities,  which  they  might  govern  by 
the  sword  while  Buonaparte  lived,  and 
perhaps  maintain  for  themselves  by  the 
same  tenure  after  his  death. 

Sick  of  his  miserable  situation,  the 
intruder  went  to  France,  to  represent 
to  his  brother  the  deplorable  state  ef 
Spain,  and  press  upon  him  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  providing  an  adequaie  support 
for  the  government  wiiicli  he  had  es¬ 
tablished,  if  he  could  not  send  into  the 
peninsula  such  a  force  as  should  expel 
the  English,  and  bear  down  all  resist¬ 
ance.  He  himself  perhaps  would  have 
rejoiced  if  Buonaparte  would  have  ex¬ 
ecuted  his  old  threat  of  annexing  Spain 
to  the  French  empire,  and  treating  it 
openly  as  a  conquest, — ^for  Joseph  had 
neither  the  talents  nor  the  temper  of 
a  usurper  ;  without  virtue  to  refuse 
obedience  to  his  tyrannical  brother,  and 
yet  without  those  vices  which  would 
make  him  heartily  enter  into  his  plans, 
his  only  resource  was  in  sottish  sen¬ 
sualities,  for  his  criminal  compliance 
had  left  him  no  other  consolation.  This 
disposition  there  is  little  doubt  that 
he  would  far  more  gladly  have  indul¬ 
ged  in  retirement  and  security  ;  but 
the  views  and  wishes  of  his  ministers 
were  widelydifferent:  the  direct  usurp- 
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ation  of  Spain  by  Buonaparte  would 
hate  reduced  them  at  once  to  insignifi¬ 
cance,  and  placed  them  upon  a  level 
with  Godoy,  whom  they  perhaps,  as 
well  as  t^eir  countrymen,  regarded  as 
a  traitor  ;  for  certain  it  is,  that  among 
these  unhappy  men  there  were  some 
who  began  their  career  with  good  feel¬ 
ings,  and  a  sincere  love  of  their  coun¬ 
try,  and  who  were  betrayed  by  error 
and  presumptuousness,  and  their  con¬ 
nection  with  France,  into  the  abyss 
of  guilt  land  infamy.  They  dreaded 
nothing  so  much  as  Joseph’s  retire¬ 
ment,  and  rejoiced  in  his  return  to 
Spain  as  at  a  triumph. 

It  suited  not  the  immediate  policy 
of  Buonaparte  to  displace  his  brother. 
Moscow  instead  of  Madrid  occupied  at 
this  time  his  ambitious  thoughts,  and 
supplying  with  men  the  intrusive  go¬ 
vernment,  he  left  it  to  shift  as  it  could  for 
means.  Sodistressed  was  Joseph  for  mo¬ 
ney,  that  theplateof  the  royal  chapel  at 
Madrid  was  sent  to  the  mint,  though 
such  an  act  would  make  him  at  once  odi¬ 
ous  for  sacrilege  and  contemptible  for 
poverty  in  the  eyes  of  the  people.  For 
want  of  funds  for  his  emissaries  to  A  me- 
rica,  he  sent  a  large  quantity  of  quick¬ 
silver  to  be  sold  at  Alicant ;  the  gover¬ 
nor  there  discovered  for  what  use  the 
produce  w'as  designed,  and  seized  1700 
nrrobasy  and  the  agents  w'ho  had  it  in 
charge.  A  great  effort  w'as  made  to 
pay  some  of  the  public  arrears  on  Buo- 
naparte’s  birth  day,  the  fifteenth  of 
August,  for  which  day  St  Napoleone 
had  been  foisted  into  the  Spanish  ka- 
lendar.  100,000  reales  de  villon  were 
paid  on  this  anniversary  to  the  minis¬ 
ters.  Llcdo,  the  comedian,  received 
18,000,  and  100  each  were  distributed 
to  Some  ladies  of  rank,  who  were  re¬ 
duced  to  petition  the  intruder  for 
bread  !  A  bull-fight  was  given  at  Ma¬ 
drid  on  this  day,  at  which  all  the  bulls 
were  white :  long  preparation  must 
have  been  necessary  for  this.  D  Da- 
maso  Martin,  the  Empecinado’s  bro¬ 


ther,  carried  off  from  the  meadows  of 
Puente  de  Viveros  IKX)  bulls,  which 
had  been  destined  for  these  ferocious 
sports  in  the  capital. 

The  legitimate  government,  mean¬ 
time,  was  not  less  distressed  than  that 
of  the  intruder :  as  far  as  the  contest 
lay  between  them,  it  was  earned  on  on 
both  sides  almost  without  any  certain 
revenue  on  which  either  could  rely. 
The  chief  resources  of  the  Spaniards, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  struggle, 
had  been  in  America,  and  these  had 
been  cut  off  by  a  series  of  deplorable 
events,  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  say 
which  of  the  opposite  parties  was  most 
culpable.  Spain  had  suffered  all  the 
evils  of  revolution,  without  acquiring 
a  revolutionary  strength  ;  and  what 
seemed  mon^  surprising,  none  of  those 
commanding  spirits  which  revolutions 
usually  call  forth  had  yet  arisen.  The 
most  enlightened  of  the  Spaniards  had 
called  for  the  cortes,  as  the  best  and 
surest  remedy  for  their  country ;  and 
in  England,  they  who  were  most 
friendly  to  the  Spaniards,  and  they 
who  were  most  inimical  to  them,  had 
agreed  in  the  necessity  for  convoking 
it.  Long  as  the  cortes  had  been  sus¬ 
pended,  it  was  still  a  venerable  name, 
and  its  restoration  produced  a  consi¬ 
derable  effect  upon  the  people ;  but  no 
advantage  was  taken  of  this  new  ex- 
citempnt,  and  it  was  soon  seen,  that  if 
it  is  difficult  to  form  an  effective  ar¬ 
my,  where  there  are,  none  who  have 
any  knowledge  of  the  principles  or 
practice  of  war,  it  is  yet  more  difficult 
to  make  legislators  of  nien  whose  minds 
have  received  none  of  the  necessary 
previous  discipline. 

The  state  of  education  in  Spain  had 
long  been  deplorably  bad  ;  for  pope¬ 
ry  had  long  been  supreme  in  that  coun¬ 
try,  and  of  course  the  light  of  know¬ 
ledge  was  extinguished.  The  majori¬ 
ty  of  the  cortes  were  little  less  bigot- 
ted  than  the  most  illiterate  of  their 
countrymen,  and  they  prided  them- 
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selves  upon  having  made  that  assembly 
swear  to  preserve  the  catholic  religion 
as  the  exclusive  religion  of  Spain  : — 
**  This,”  they  said,  “  was  one  of  the 
things  which  gave  most  lustre  to  the 
cortes.”  The  liberal  party,  as  they 
called  themselves,  assented  to  this,  be* 
cause  it  would  have  been  madness  to 
oppose  it;  but  they  were  of  the  French 
philosophy,  and  their  good  intentions 
were  too  often  marred  by  the  crude 
and  shallow  notions  of  that  superficial 
school.  This  party,  though  far  infe¬ 
rior  in  number,  took  the  lead  in  the 
cortes.  They  displayed  little  of  im¬ 
posing  eloquence,  and  still  less  of  com¬ 
manding  ability,  but  they  had  the  ac¬ 
tivity  and  zeal  of  men  who  had  em¬ 
braced  new  opinions,  and  were  labour¬ 
ing  to  promote  them  ;  and  in  the  re¬ 
forms  at  which  they  aimed,  they  had 
the  advantage  of  being  right  in  the 
feeling,  and  in  the  general  principle, 
even  when  they  were  wrong  in  the  ap- 
lication.  Much  good  was  effected 
y  them  ;  the  use  of  the  torture  was 
abolished  by  acclamation,  feudal  ju¬ 
risdictions  were  abolished,  the  slave- 
trade  was  abolished,  and  it  was  evident 
that  the  inquisition,  though  it  had  stre¬ 
nuous  supporters  in  the  cortes,  would 
not  long  be  suffered  to  stand. 

But  in  those  measures  which  the 
crisis  required  the  cortes  were  defici¬ 
ent.  Instead  of  infusing  into  the  go¬ 
vernment  that  energy  which  had  bwn 
expected,  they  weakened  and  embar¬ 
rassed  the  executive,  by  perpetually 
intermeddling  with  it,  so  that  the  re¬ 
gency  which  they  had  appointed  be¬ 
came  even  more  inefficient  than  the 
central  junta.  And  instead  of  making 
the  deliverance  of  the  country  their 
first  and  paramount  object,  they  busi¬ 
ed  themselves  in  framing  a  constitution, 
a  work  which  might  well  have  been 
left  for  a  more  convenient  season. 
Great  part  of  their  sittings  was  consu- 
medinmetaphysical  discussions,  arising 
oat  of  the  scheme  of  this  constitution, 


and  the  doctrine  of  the  sdvereignty  of 
the  people  was  supported  with  a  tem¬ 
per  which  sufficiently  indicated  hoar 
soon  that  sovereignty  would  become 
unendurably  tyrannical.  Day  after  day 
these  abstractions  were  debated,  while 
the  enemy  was  besieging  Cadiz,  but 
nothing  was  done  towards  placing  the 
army  in  a  better  state.  This  was  now 
the  fourth  year  of  the  war ;  the  spirit 
of  the  people,  and  the  defects  of  their 
military  system,  had  been  abundantly 
proved  ;  nothing  was  wanting  but  to 
remedy  those  defects  by  raising  an  ar¬ 
my  under  the  direction  of  Lord  Wel¬ 
lington,  who  had  delivered  Portugal, 
and  would  by  similar  means  speedily 
and  certainly  have  delivered  Spain. 
Many  causes  prevented  this  ;  one  is  to 
be  found  in  a  jealousy  or  rather  dislike 
of  England,  which  had  grown  up  in 
the  liberal  party,  with  their  predilec¬ 
tion  for  republican  France,  and  which 
continued,  with  other  errors  from  the 
same  source,  still  to  actuate  them.  The 
pride  of  the  Spanish  character  was  an¬ 
other  and  more  widely  influencing 
cause ;  the  Spaniards  remembered  that 
their  troops  were  once  the  best  in  the 
world,  and  this  remembrance,  which  in 
the  people  so  greatly  contributed  to 
keep  up  their  spirit,  in  the  government 
produced  only  a  contented  and  baneful 
torpor  which  seemed  like  infatuation- 
The  many  defeats,  in  the  course  of  four 
years,  which  they  had  sustained,  from 
that  at  Rio  Seco  to  the  last  ruinous  ac¬ 
tion  before  Valencia,brought  with  them 
no  conviction  to  the  successive  govern¬ 
ments  of  their  radical  weakness  and 
their  radical  error.  After  Lord  Wel¬ 
lington  had  driven  Massena  out  of 
Portugal,  it  was  proposed  that  the 
command  of  the  frontier  provinces 
should  be  given  him,  and  that  an  army 
should  be  raised  there  under  him  ;  it 
was  debated  in  a  secret  sitting,  and  re¬ 
jected  by  a  hundred  voices  against 
thirty. 

“  There  are  three  classes  of  men,” 
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nid  Sr  Duenat,  **  who  will  do  for  the 
Cortes,  if  the  cortes  does  not  do  for 
them  {  they  who  refuse  to  acknow. 
ledge  thesovereigntyof  the  nation,  call¬ 
ing  it  a  mere  chimera,  and  saying  there 
is  no  sovereignty  except  that  of  the 
king ;  they  who  distrist  our  cause,  and 
say  that  the  few  millions  who  inhabit 
Spain  cannot  make  head  against  all  Eu- 
rope ;  and,  lastly,  they  who  imagine, 
that  as  theFrench  have  conquered  while 
they  despise  God,  we  may  do  the  -ame.” 
The  deputy’s  fears  of  the  first  and 
third  of  these  classes  were  groundless, 
and  there  were  but  few  of  the  second, 
but  few  Spaniards  who  despaired  of 
Spain.  Nothing,  however,  could  tend 
so  much  to  increase  their  number  as 


the  conduct  of  the  TOvemment ;  it 
might  well  be  feared  that  a  system,  if 
system  it  may  be  called,  which  trust* 
ed  to  its  allies,  and  to  the  events  that 
time  and  chance  might  bring  forth, 
would  exhaust  the  hopes  and  the  con¬ 
stancy,  as  well  as  the  blood,  of  the 
Spaniards  Happily  the  supineness  of 
the  government  was  so  far  remedied  by 
the  zeal  of  the  provincial  juntas,  the 
enterprising  talents  of  the  Guerrilla 
chiefs,  and  the  temper  of  the  people, 
that,  though  the  deliverance  of  Spain 
by  any  combined  and  energetic  plan 
daily  became  less  probable,  it  daily 
became  more  certain  that  the  conquest 
of  the  country  was  impossible. 
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^xmith  America.  Erroneous  Policy  of  the  Mother  Country.  Rise  and  Pro^ 
gress  of  the  Revolutionary  Movements  in  Venezuela.  Miranda  takes  the 
Command.  Earthquake  at  Caracas  in  March  1812^  and  consequent  Sub¬ 
mission  of  the  Province. 


If  the  Cortes  and  the  successive  go¬ 
vernments  of  Spain  committed  many 
errors  in  their  domestic  policy,  their 
eonduct  toward  the  Spanish  colonies 
was  equally  erroneous  and  far  more 
ruinous.  But  it  would  be  unjust  to 
accuse  them  of  all  the  evils  which  have 
ensued  and  are  yet  to  ensue  ;  they  only 
a  little  while  accelerated  a  revolution 
which  could  not  long  have  been  avert¬ 
ed  by  any  human  wisdom. 

The  system  of  modem  Europe,  with 
respect  to  its  colonies,  resembles  the 
laws  of  China  concerning  parent  and 
child.  It  is  familiar  to  us  to  speak  of 
realms  as  in  their  youth  and  strength, 
or  their  decrepitude,  but  we  have  made 
BO  practical  application  of  this  meta- 

Ehorical  language,  and  have  yet  to 
am  that  there  is  a  time  when  colo¬ 
nies  come  to  years  of  discretion,  and 
when  a  state  of  dependence  becomes 
unnatural  and  oppressive.  The  Stamp 
Act,  and  the  other  blunders  of  the 
British  ministry,  were  but  the  occasion 
of  the  American  revolution, — not  the 
cause  ; — ^the  cause  was,  that  America 
thought  herself  of  age,  and  no  conces¬ 
sions,  no  conciliations,  no  prudence, 
could  long  have  prevented  the  separa¬ 
tion. 

There  were  in  Spanish  America 
mme  causes  which  teaded  to  delay 


this  crisis,  and  others  which,  whenever 
it  should  arrive,  would  render  it  far 
more  perilous.  The  habits,  institu¬ 
tions,  and  prejudices  of  the  Anglo- 
Americans  were  all  republican ;  they 
inherited  from  their  fathers  a  hatred 
of  the  church  of  England,  and  little 
affection  for  its  monarchy,  and  they 
found  nothing  in  the  history  of  their 
own  country  to  excite  any  love  or  ad¬ 
miration  for  that  from  which  they 
spmng.  The  Spanish  Americans,  on 
the  contrary,  were  attached  to  the 
same  faith,  the  same  ceremonies,  and 
the  same  superstitions,  as  the  Spaniards, 
with  equal  or  even  greater  devotion  : 
they  sought  for  titles,  and  the  empty 
honours  of  rank,  with  an  ardour  whicn 
could  not  have  been  so  misdirected  if 
worthier  objects  of  ambition  had  been 
within  their  reach  ;  and  the  king  was 
the  fount  of  honour  from  whence  the 
stream  of  grace,  for  which  all  were 
thirsting,  was  to  flow.  Moreover, 
Spain  was  to  them  still  the  seat  of 
arts,  and  arms,  and  empire ;  the  jea¬ 
lous  system  under  which  ^ey  lived 
cut  them  off  from  all  intercourse  with 
other  countries ;  they  knew  not  to  what 
imbecile  hands  the  sceptre  of  the  Phi¬ 
lips  had  descended,  nor  the  decay  which 
two  centuries  of  misrule  had  produced 
in  every  thing  ;  bat  they  were  familiar 
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with  the  heroic  history  of  their  mo¬ 
therland,  and  the  proudest  part  of 
those  proud  annals  was  that  which  re¬ 
lated  the  conquest  of  the  new  world 
by  their  ancestors.  In  the  United 
States  a  great  number  of  Dutch  and 
Swedes  and  Germans  had  been  absorb¬ 
ed  into  the  British  population  ;  the 
mixture  was  sufficiently  extensive  to 
be  one  of  the  causes  which  have  given 
the  Americans  a  national  countenance 
as  well  as  character :  and  if  the  rest 
of  the  people  had  little  attachment  to 
Great  Britain,  the  mixed  breed  had 
none.  In  the  Spanish  colonies  there 
was  none  of  this  amalgamation  ;  fo¬ 
reigners  were  carefully  excluded.  The 
different  races  there  were  marked  by 
jealous  lines  of  law,  and  custom  equally 
imperious  ;  this  threatened,  at  some 
indefinite  futurity,  a  war  of  casts  and 
of  colours,  which  of  all  civil  wars  is  the 
most  fearful ;  but  so  long  as  social  rank 
and  political  power  was  regulated  by 
shades  of  complexion,  it  was  favour¬ 
able  to  the  authftrity  of  the  mother 
country.  There  was  no  danger  that 
classes,  in  whom  these  invidious  dis¬ 
tinctions  had  produced  jarring  inte¬ 
rests  and  hostile  dispositions,  should 
unite  against  the  existingorder  of  things. 

On  the  other  hand,  these  very  dis¬ 
tinctions  which  delayed  the  inevitable 
hour  of  separation,  would  render  revo¬ 
lution  tenfold  more  terrible  and  de¬ 
structive  whenever  the  hour  should 
come.  The  Spanish  Americans  were 
oppressed  by  rigorous  commercial  re¬ 
strictions,  which,  by  attempting  to  se¬ 
cure  a  monopoly  of  their  trade  to  the 
mother  country,  compelled  them  to 
purchase  European  commodities  at  the 
dearest  rate,  and  to  sell  their  produce 
at  the  lowest.  Smuggling  was  the 
natural  remedy  for  this  grievance,  and 
of  course  it  was  practised  to  the  ut¬ 
most  extent  wherever  it  was  practica¬ 
ble  :  but  a  government  that  makes  its 
subjects  smugglers,  loosens  the  ce¬ 
ment  by  which  it  is  kept  together. 


The  Spanish  Americans,  however,  had 
more  than  mere  comtflercial  restrictions 
to  complain  of :  these  alone,  in  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  they  were  carried,  would 
have  been  sufficiently  injurious  to  agri. 
culture,  but  the  agriculturist  laboured 
under  direct  prohibitions.  In  coun¬ 
tries  where  the  vine  and  the  olive  would 
have  flourished,  trees,  which  from  the 
earliest  ages  have  been  ranked  among 
the  most  precious  rewards  which  Hea¬ 
ven  has  provided  for  the  industry  of 
man,  the  Spanish  American  was  for¬ 
bidden  to  cultivate  them,  in  order  that 
the  merchants  of  Cadiz  might  supply 
him  with  wine  and  oil  !  and  when 
some  individuals  in  Mexico,  either 
through  the  connivance  of  a  viceroy, 
wiser  than  his  government,  or  unknown 
to  him,  planted  vineyards,  and  the 
country  was  beginning  to  drink  of 
their  fruit,  the  Spanish  merchants  of 
Vera  Cruz  gave  the  alarm  to  their  cor¬ 
respondents  at  Cadiz,  complaint  was 
made  to  the  court,  and  an  order  was  is¬ 
sued  from  Madrid  to  root  up  the  vines. 

During  the  course  of  three  centuries 
the  Spaniards  had  been  seldom  endan¬ 
gered  or  disturbed  in  their  American 
possessions.  Peru  indeed,  in  the  first 
age  of  its  conquest,  had  nearly  been 
wrested  from  the  Spanish  crown  by 
the  same  spirit  whereby  it  had  beei 
subdued.  Three  formidable  revolts 
succeeded  each  other,  and  perhaps  it 
might  have  been  happy  for  that  part 
of  the  continent  if  either  of  the  leaders 
had  been  successful,  and  established  an 
independent  sovereignty, — especially  if 
Francisco  Hernandez  Giron  had  been 
the  fortunate  adventurer.  Panama, 
when  it  commanded  the  only  commu¬ 
nication  between  Spain  and  Peru,  was 
twice  seized  by  insurgents, — and  Cor¬ 
tes,  who,  of  all  men  whom  history  has 
recorded,  achieved  the  most  splendid 
deeds,  and  the  widest  conquests  for  hit 
country,  serving  it  with  perfect  fideli¬ 
ty  as  well  as  boundless  ambition,  had 
his  latter  years  embittered  by  the  8U»- 
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picion  of  injustice  of  the  court,  who 
feared  lest  he  should  found  a  dynasty 
b  the  great  empire  which  he  had  ac¬ 
quired  for  Spain,  but  the  age  of  en- 
terprize  passed  away  with  the  genera¬ 
tion  of  the  conquerors  ;  there  were  no 
brther  disturbances  from  within,  and 
from  without  their  conquests  were  ne¬ 
ver  seriously  attacked  ;  Drake  and 
Cavendish  conSned  their  devastations  to 
the  coast ;  and  when, in  the  i7th  century, 
Spain  was  at  war  with  an  enemy  am¬ 
bitious  of  colonial  dominions,  those 
possessions  which  were  properly  her 
own  escaped  unmolested,  and  all  the 
efforts  or  the  Dutch  were  directed 
against  Brazil  and  the  Portugueze 
conquests  in  Africa  and  Asia.  An 
age  later  the  buccaneers  began  their 
depredations,  and  committed  dreadful 
ravages,  but  they  seldom  ventured  in¬ 
land  above  a  few  hours  march ;  and 
after  shame  and  decent  humanity,  and 
the  common  interests  of  civilized  so- 
ciety)  compelled  the  English  and 
French  governments  to  break  up  this 
atrocious  fraternity,  the  Spanish  Ame. 
ricans  remained  in  peace. 

Scattered  over  an  immense  extent 
of  county,  under  almost  every  imagi¬ 
nable  difference  of  climate  and  local 
circumstances,  obedience  to  the  mo¬ 
ther-country  was  their  only  link,  and 
the  name  of  Spaniards,  and  the  super¬ 
stitions  of  popery,  all  that  they  had  in 
common ;  for  the  bond  of  their  mo- 
ther-tongue  was  broken ;  in  some  places 
the  native  bn^uage  had  prevailed  over 
the  Castilian,  in  others  a  mixed  speech 
had  grown  up.  Where  there  was 
most  intercourse  with  Europe,  where 
there  were  rich  mines,  and  wiiere  there 
were  no  obstacles  to  the  progress  of  tho 
back -settlers,  who,  while  they  go  back 
towards  the  savage  state  themselves,  are 
the  pioneers  and  advanced  guard  of  ci¬ 
vilization,  the  population  silently  and . 
rapidly  increased,  in  spite  of  every  po¬ 
litical  impediment.  Mexico  was  the 
most  flourishing  as  well  as  the  most 
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important  of  these  possessions  ;  Vene¬ 
zuela  and  Buenos- Ayres  were  next  in 
prosperity  ;  Peru  advanced  more  slow¬ 
ly  :  Chili  was  not  progressive,  and 
Paraguay  had  for  some  time  been  re¬ 
trograde,  even  before  the  expulsion  of 
the  Jesuits. 

If  any  monastic  orders  are  to  exist, 
he  must  be  a  sturdy  bigot  who  does 
not  wish  for  the  re-establishment  of 
the  Jesuits.  Their  conduct  in  Ame¬ 
rica  more  than  atoned  for  their  mis¬ 
deeds  ill  Europe,  and  the  reasons  as¬ 
signed  for  their  expulsion  from  the 
new  world,  and  for  the  abolishment 
of  their  order,  were  as  false  as  the 
acts  themselves  were  impolitic  and 
wicked.  The  number  of  those  who, 
having  been  collected  from  ail  their 
missions,  were  driven  out  from  Spain 
to  find  shelter  where  they  could,  a- 
mounted  nearly  to  4000.  Many  of 
them  died  broken-hearted  )  others  be¬ 
guiled  their  life-long  exile  by  commu¬ 
nicating  to  the  public  the  knowledge 
which  they  had  acquired  of  barbarous 
tribes  and  distant  countries ;  and  in  this 
legacy  which  the  expiring  order  be¬ 
queathed  to  the  world,  more  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  America  was  impart¬ 
ed  than  had  appeared  in  any  one  age 
since  that  of  the  first  conquerors.  But 
there  were  other  members  of  the  com¬ 
pany  who  longed  to  deprive  the  court 
of  Madrid  of  its  American  possessions, 
partly,  perhaps,  because  resentment 
prevailed  over  patience  ;  yet  more,  it 
IS  to  be  believed,  from  a  love  for  those 
countries  to  which  the  labour  of  their 
painful  lives  had  been  devoted.  Their 
talents  and  knowledge  were  from  this 
time  at  the  service  of  the  enemies  of 
Spain,  and  they  knew  that  among  their 
friends  and  relations  in  America  (for 
many  of  them  were  Americans  by 
birth)  a  disposition  to  favour  the  de¬ 
sign  of  emancipation  would  not  be 
wanting. 

Thus,  by  an  act  of  consummate  im¬ 
policy  and  injustice,  the  cf  urt  of  Ma- 
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drid  first  excited  party  arainst  itself 
in  the  new  world,  and  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  times  soon  contributed 
to  its  growth.  For  an  age  of  revolu¬ 
tion  was  now  beginning,  a  bloody  and 
calamitous  age,  in  which  the  love  of 
change,  like  a  devouring  pestilence, 
was  to  spread  from  nation  to  nation, 
and  all  things  which  were  old  and  es¬ 
tablished  were  indiscriminately  to  be 
assailed :  old  ties  were  to  be  broken 
asunder,  and  venerable  institutions  sub¬ 
verted,  and  laws,  both  human  and  di¬ 
vine,  profaned  and  trampled  under 
foot.  It  began  in  the  Anglo-Ameri¬ 
can  states,  where,  such  was  the  per¬ 
verse  course  of  events,  good  men  took 
the  lead,  believing  that  they  were  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  cause  of  liberty.  They 
uved  long  enough  to  doubt  whether 
that  cause  had  really  been  promoted 
by  their  success.  Washington  himself 
saw  that  his  countrymen  did  not  pos¬ 
sess  wisdom  or  justice  enough  (these 
were  his  words, 1  “  to  cultivate  pro¬ 
perly  the  fair  field  which  was  present¬ 
ed  to  their  view and  he  express¬ 
ed  his  ominous  apprehensions  that 
*•  the  last  and  fairest  experiment  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  rights  of  human  nature 
would  be  turned  against  them.”  But 
while  he  and  the  wisest  of  his  fellow 
patriots  in  the  evening  of  their  days 
^held  with  prophetic  fear  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  American  people,  and  al¬ 
most  regretted  their  own  triumph,  that 
triumph  was  celebrated  far  and  wide 
by  men  who,  knowing  only  the  vir¬ 
tues  of  the  American  leader,  and  be¬ 
ing  ignorant  of  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectuu  state  of  the  American  people, 
hailed  the  independence  of  the  United 
States  as  the  commencement  of  a  new 
sera,  the  millennium  of  civil  and  reli¬ 
gious  freedom. 

This  feeling  found  its  way  into 
the  Spanish  colonies  ;  for  Spain,  with 
strange  blindness,  had  taken  part  in 
the  contest  against  England,  and  there¬ 
fore  even  the  Spanish  press  spoke  fa¬ 


vourably  of  the  American  cause.  Du¬ 
ring  the  war  disturbances  broke  out 
in  Peru,  Popayan,  and  in  the  Nuevo 
Reyno  de  Granada,  and  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  made  an  effort  to  take  advantage 
of  the  crisis  by  an  expedition  ignorant¬ 
ly  planned  and  feebly  executed.  A 
more  formidable  insurrection  broke  out 
in  Peru  two  years  afterwards :  A  fa¬ 
mily  of  the  race  of  the  Incas  were  at 
its  head,  a  party  among  the  Mestizos 
and  Creoles  joined  them,  and  if  the  In¬ 
dians  had  not  alarmed  these  allies  against 
them  by  beginning  to  massacre  aU  who 
were  not  of  their  own  colour,  the  Spa¬ 
niards  would  probably  have  lost  all  the 
mountainous  country,  and  might  not 
perhaps  long  have  been  able  to  defend 
themselves  in  the  plains.  The  court 
of  Madrid  observed  a  prudent  silence 
upon  these  transactions  ;  few  of  the 
circumstances  transpired,  yet  it  was 
known  that  the  spirit  of  disaffection 
existed  there,  and  when,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  dispute  respecting  Noot- 
ka  Sound,  this  country  armed  against 
Spain,  Mr  Pitt  directed  his  views  to 
the  emancipation  of  .Spanish  America. 
He  found  an  agent  to  his  purpose  in 
D.  Francisco  de  Miranda,  a  native  of 
the  city  of  Caracas,  who,  like  La  Fay¬ 
ette  and  Kosciusko,  had  served  in  the 
independent  army  during  the  Ameri¬ 
can  war.  Miranda’s  character  is  now 
no  longer  doubtful ;  he  was  at  that  time 
as  much  a  political  enthusiast  as  an 
adventurer,  loving  liberty,  hating  des¬ 
potism  and  all  forms  of  government 
which  bore  even  an  imaginary  resem- 
blance  to  it,  longing  to  revolutionize 
the  Spanish  colonies,  and  confident  in 
his  own  ability  for  the  mighty  enter¬ 
prise.  By  his  advice  Mr  Pitt  invi¬ 
ted  some  of  the  ex-jesuits  from  Italy ; 
but  the  dispute  with  Spain  was  ad- 

1‘usted,  and  these  ablejnen,  who  had 
toped  to  revenge  the  wrongs  of  their 
order  upon  a  misguided  court,  and 
perhaps  to  re-establish  that  order  in  a 
country  where  it  had  so  long  and  so 
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successfully  laboured,  did  not  live  to 
see  the  effect  of  their  political  endea¬ 
vours. 

The  French  revolution  now  bipke 
out.  Miranda  entered  the  French  ser¬ 
vice,  and  Brissot  designated  him  to 
revolutionize  South  America.  This 
scheme  proved  abortive ;  the  leaven, 
however,  worked  in  the  colonies,  and 
conspiracies  were  formed  at  Santa  Fe, 
the  capital  of  New  Granada,  and  in 
Mexico.  Of  these  events  little  has  yet 
transpired  ;  it  was  affirmed  in  the  Ma¬ 
drid  Gazette  that  two  Frenchmen  vrere 
the  principal  agents  of  the  conspiracy 
at  Mexico,  that  the  viceroy  and  his 
family  were  to  have  been  murdered, 
and  the  city  delivered  up  to  be  plun¬ 
dered  by  the  mob,  and  by  the  discon¬ 
tented  Indians  of  some  neighbouring 
towns.  This  was  in  the  year  1794. 
In  1797  a  conspiracy  was  discovered 
in  Venezuela,  for  which  7il  persons 
were  arrested,  among  whom  were  men 
of  all  colours :  their  plan  was  well 
laid,  and  they  seem  neither  to  have 
been  instigated  by  France,  nor  to  have 
applied  for  assistance  to  England,  re¬ 
lying  upon  the  disposition  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  having  no  other  object  than 
that  of  erecting  an  independent  re¬ 
public.  During  the  anti-jacobin  war, 
plans  for  attacking  Spain  in  America 
were  more  than  once  laid  before  the 
British  government,  but  they  were  al¬ 
ways  discouraged  by  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  cabinet,  who,  knowing 
the  horrors  which  must  necessarily  ac¬ 
company  a  revolution  in  those  coun¬ 
tries,  thought  rightly  that  no  political 
interests  could  justify  him  to  nis  own 
heart  for  spreading  the  plague.  At 
the  close  of  that  war,  therefore,  the 
Spanish  colonies  were  in  more  securi¬ 
ty  than  at  the  beginning. 

When  in  the  first  part  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  war,  Spain,  by  the  subserviency 
and  corruption  of  its  wretched  court, 
was  again  involved  in  hostilities  with 
Great  Britain,  her  American  posset- 


sions  were  twice  assailed.  The  expe¬ 
ditions  to  Buenos  Ayres,  little  honour¬ 
able  in  their  origin,  and  in  their  con¬ 
duct  as  disgraceful  to  the  councils  of 
the  government  as  to  the  character  of 
the  general,  are  fresh  in  remembrance. 
About  the  same  time,  Miranda  with  a 
handful  of  adventurers,  whom  he  had 
picked  up  in  the  United  States,  land¬ 
ed  in  Venezuela  ;  his  means  were  so 
inadequate,  and  his  measures  so  ill  cho¬ 
sen,  that  not  a  man  jomed  him  ;  and, 
after  taking  possession  of  the  city  of 
Coro,  in  a  few  days  he  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  re-embark,  leaving  part  of  his 
followers,  who,  in  two  schooners,  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards, 
to  suffer  as  pirates,  without  making  a 
single  effort  to  liberate  them,  or  to  mi¬ 
tigate  their  fate.  This  expedition  also 
displayed  the  treachery  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  government ;  they  were  at  peace 
with  Spain,  and  the  expedition  had 
been  fitted  out  in  their  ports,  and  man¬ 
ned  idmost  wholly  with  American  sub¬ 
jects  ;  this  brought  them  under  the 
displeasure  of  Buonaparte,  to  whom 
Mr  Jefferson  and  his  party  have  been 
in  all  things  subservient ;  and  in  order 
to  satisfy  nim,  they  ordered  a  public 
prosecution  of  the  two  American  8ub> 
jects,  who  had  been  most  instrumental 
in  equipping  it.  It  was  averred  upon 
oath  by  the  defendants,  that  they  had 
acted  with  the  knowledge  and  appro¬ 
bation  of  the  executive ;  they  called 
as  witnesses  the^  heads  of  departments 
themselves,  that  their  testimony  upon 
oath  might  prove  the  assertion ;  the  as¬ 
sertion  was  not  disputed ;  the  defend¬ 
ants  made  oath  that  the  executive  go¬ 
vernment  had  interfered  to  prevent 
these  witnesses  from  appearing,  and 
this  also  remained  uncontradictra. 

The  failure  of  this  feeble  attempt 
might  probably  long  have  operated  to 
deaden  the  hopes  of  the  independent 
party,  and  preserve  the  peace  of  the 
colonies,  if  the  mother-country  had  re¬ 
mained  in  tranquillity.  At  the  tidings 
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of  the  iniquitous  invasion  of  Spain,  With  regard  to  numbers,  they  drew 
and  the  glorious  resistance  of  which  their  proportion  from  the  white  popu- 
Spain  was  setting  an  example  to  the  lation,  admitting  the  Creoles,  but  ez> 
nations  of  the  continent,  one  feeling  eluding  the  Indians,  the  Negroes,  and 
seemed  to  pervade  the  Spanish  Ame-  all  the  various  casts  of  colour.  The 
ricans,  of  generous  sympathy  with  ^reat  majority  of  these  classes  were  too 
those  who  were  so  foully  betrayed,  so  ignorant,  too  little  advanced  beyond 
cruelly  oppressed,  so  nobly  struggling,  the  savage  state,  to  be  capable  or  ex- 
Large  donations  were  sent  home,  and  ercising  properly  the  power  of  chusing 
it  seemed  at  first,  as  if  the  distant  parts  representatives,  had  it  been  given  them ; 
of  this  wide  empire  were  now  to  be  and  there  was  not  only  an  unfitness, 
more  closely  united  than  ever.  The  but  a  double  danger  in  giving  them 
central  junta  past  a  decree,  this  power  ;  for  it  might  have  onended 
Jan.  22,  declaring  that  the  colonies  the  Europeans  and  Creoles,  and  the  re* 
1809.  were  an  integral  part  of  membrance  of  what  had  been  produ- 
tbe  nation,  possessing  equal  ced  in  St  Domingo,  by  a  blind  spirit  of 
rights,  and,  therefore,  that  each  vice-  innovation,  was  fresh  in  the  minds  of 
royalty  should  send  one  deputy  to  the  the 'Spaniards.  With  regard  to  the 
sovereign  body.  Four  months  after-  mode  of  election,  it  appears  to  have 
wards,  another  decree  an-  been  vested  in  the  cabildos,  rather  to 
May  22,  nounced  that  the  colonies  accommodate  the  circumstances  of  the 
1 809.  were  entitled  to  send  depu-  people,  than  to  abridge  their  power  or 
ties  to  the  cortes,  and  that  their  rights.  For  the  population  of 
the  committee  appointed  to  regulate  the  new  world  being  scattered  over  a 
the  convocation  of  that  assembly  was  wide  surface,  the  people  could  not  be 
to  determine  in  what  proportion.  On  assembled  at  the  primary  elections  at  in 
the  first  of  January,  1810,  the  central  Spain,  without  great  inconvenience, 
|UPta  repeated  anew  its  declaration  of  and  in  many  instances  the  difficulty 
tne  equal  rights  of  tlie  colonies,  when  must  have  been  insurmountable ;  and 
it  gave  orders  for  chusing  supplemen-  as  the  cabildos  themselves  were  popu- 
tary  deputies  from  the  natives  of  their  lar  bodies,  chosen  by  the  respective 
colonies  resident  in  Spain,  till  the  real  towns,  it  was  probably  thought  that 
members  should  arrive.  But  in  the  the  first  process  might  well  be  dis- 
apportionment  of  deputies,  a  cause,  or  pensed  with,  and  the  final  choice  at 
certainly  a  pretext,  for  dissatisfaction  once  entrusted  to  them,  as  men  who 
was  given ;  tor  while  more  than  an  hun-  possessed  the  confidence  of  the  people, 
dred  members  were  allowed  for  Spain,  Thus,  it  is  likely,  the  central  junta  rea- 

twenty-four  only  were  allotted  for  A-  toned ;  and  perhaps  they  thought  there 
inerica ;  and  though  theelections  in  the  was  little  danger  that  colonies  to  whom 
peninsula  were  strictly  popular,  in  the  so  much  was  given,  would  become  dis- 
coloniesthisrigbt  was  exclusively  vest-  satisfied  because  anything  was  with- 
cd  in  the  cabildos  or  corporations.  holden,  especially  as  the  provisions  now 
Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  either  made  were  only  temporary,  and  a  final 
the  central  junta,  or  the  committee,  adjustment  reserved  for  the  cortes.  But 
meant  to  palter  with  the  Americans,  though  the  proportion  of  deputies  which 
and  dupe  them  with  a  mockery  of  re-  they  allowed  to  America  was  in  the 

Eresentation.  There  were  reasons  for  same  ratio  to  the  white  population  ai 
oth  these  obnoxious  determinations,  that  which  had  been  adopted  at  home, 
which  to  them  appeared  conclusive,  it  was  obvious  that  a  practical  inequa- 
;uid  which  assuredly  have  their  weight,  lity  resulted;  for  if,  by  any  error  in 
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judgement,  the  interests  of  the  mother* 
country  and  of  the  colonies  should 
ever  seem  to  be  opposed  to  each  other, 
what  likeUhood  was  there  that  the 
American  members,  being  so  small  a 
minority,  should  be  able  to  turn  the 
scale  in  favour  of  their  representatives  ? 
Such  cases  were  but  too  likely  to  oc* 
cur.  The  great  grievance  of  the  Ame* 
ricans  was  the  exclusive  commerce 
with  Spain,  to  which  they  were  re¬ 
stricted.  The  central  junta  intended 
to  relieve  them  from  this  grievance ; 
■but  the  good  intentions  of  that  body 
were  impeded  by  a  respect,  perhaps ' 
too  scrupulous,  for  forms  on  the  part 
of  its  wisest  members,  and  the  calami^ 
tous  event  which  precipitated  them 
from  power,  frustrated  this,  among 
many  other  of  their  meritorious  de- 
rigns.  It  was,  however,  made  known 
to  the  regency  which  they  appointed, 
and  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  and 
disgraceful  facts  in  the  whole  revolu¬ 
tion  ensued.  The  regency,  fearful  of 
the  consequences  which  might  be  pro¬ 
duced  in  America,  by  the  news  of  the 
dissolution,  or  rather  deposition,  of  the 
central  junta,  of  the  loss  of  Andalusia, 
and  the  siege  of  Cadiz,  thought  it  ne¬ 
cessary  to  do  something  which  should 
gratify  the  Americans,  and  induce 
them  to  acknowledge  the  new  govern¬ 
ment  ;  and  for  this  purpose,  detei  mi¬ 
ned,  in  conformity  with  the  plan  of  their 
predecessors,  to  throw  the  trade  open ; 
an  edict,  therefore,  was  drawn  up  by 
the  minister  of  the  Indies  on  the  17th , 
of  May,  signed  by  his  under  secretary, 
and  printed  ;  but  the  regency  stood  in 
such  fear  of  the  junta  of  Cadiz,  that 
this  important  measure  was  done  by 
stealth ;  the  decree  was  privately  print¬ 
ed,  and  dispatched  secretly,  as  they 
imagined,  to  the  colonies.  Like  every 
act  of  cowardice,  this  conduct  pro¬ 
duced  worse  evils  than  it  was  intended 
to  avert.  The  secret  transpired.  The 
junta  of  Cadiz,— they  for  whom  the 
olive  was  forbidden  to  grow,  and  the 


vineyards  had  been  ordered  to  be  root¬ 
ed  up  in  Mexico, — they  who  had  dri¬ 
ven  Alburquerque  from  his  country, 
and  broken  his  noble  heart ; — the  junta 
of  Cadiz  insisted  upon  the  repeal  of  an 
edict,  which  might  secure  the  attach¬ 
ment  of  the  colonies,  but  would  de¬ 
prive  them  of  their  gainful  monopoly  ; 
and  the  regency,  in  the  poverty  of 
their  spirit,  as  well  as  the  weakness  of 
their  authority,  submitted  to  the  dis¬ 
grace  of  disowning  their  own  act ;  de¬ 
clared  by  a  public  decree  that  it  was 
surreptitious,  ordered  all  copies  of  it 
to  be  burned,  and  put  their  minister 
and  his  secretary  under  arrest,  as  if 
they  had  forged  the  edict.  These  per¬ 
sons  were  soon  liberated,  but  the  sub¬ 
terfuge  was  too  shallow,  and  the  shame 
of  the  regency  was  as  complete  as  the 
triumph  of  the  mercantile  junta,  and 
as  the  mischief  which  ensued. 

Before  this  scandalous  transaction, 
the  regency,  on  this  occasion,  address¬ 
ed  a  letter  to  the  Americans,  briefly, 
but  fairly,  relating  the  losses  which 
had  been  sustained,  and  which  had 
occasioned  a  change  of  government, 
“  a  change,”  they  said,  “  effected 
without  bloodshed,  without  violence, 
without  conspiracy,  and  without  in¬ 
trigue,  produced  by  the  force  of 
events,  desiredjby  the  good,  and  capa¬ 
ble  of  restoring  the  country,  if  all  the 
Spaniards  of  both  worlds  should  con¬ 
cur  with  energy  in  the  generous  enter- 
prize.”  None  of  the  former  state 
papers,  eloquent  as  they  had  been, 
surpassed  this  in  eloquence.  Spa¬ 
nish  Americans,”  it  said,  “  when  we 
declared  war  without  armies,  without 
magazines,  without  resources,  we 
knew  well  to  what  we  exposed  our¬ 
selves,  and  saw  clearly  the  terrible 
perspective  before  us.  It  did  not  ap¬ 
pal  us  then,  it  does  not  appal  us  now ; 
and  if  duty,  and  honour,  and  vengeance, 
left  us  in  that  day  no  part  to  take  but 
that  of  war,  there  remains  no  other 
part  for  those  Spaniards  who  hear  the 
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voice  of  vengeance,  and  of  honour,  and 
of  duty.  The  country  reckoned  al¬ 
ways  upon  the  means  of  defence  which 
the  topographical  position  of  the  pe¬ 
ninsula  afforded,  upon  the  inexhaus¬ 
tible  resources  of  tne  virtue  and  con¬ 
stancy  of  the  nation,  upon  the  tried 
loyalty  which  the  Spaniards  profess  to 
their  king,  upon  the  inextinguishable 
hatred  which  the  French  inspire ;  it 
reckoned  also  upon  the  feelings  of 
American  confraternity,  equal  to  our 
own  in  loyalty  and  zem  ;  with  these  it 
expects  to  support  itself,  during  what 
remains  of  the  storm,  and  with  these, 
Americans,  the  victory  is  certain.  For 
it  is  nut  given  to  the  despot  of  France, 
whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  his 
enormous  power,  to  destroy  that  na¬ 
tion,  which  from  the  west  of  Europe 
spreads  and  enlarges  itself  over  the 
ocean  and  the  -new  continent,  to  the 
shores  of  Asia.  The  inhuman  men 
who  sold  us,  delivered  it  over  to  his 
discretion,  degraded,  and  despised, 
and  bound  hand  and  foot.  But,  thanks 
to  our  high-minded  and  glorious  re¬ 
solution,  thanks  to  your  loyal  and  ge¬ 
nerous  attachment,  he  could  not  sub¬ 
due  us  at  the  beginning,  he  cannot 
subdue  us  in  the  end.  His  armed  sa¬ 
tellites  enter  a  city,  they  occupy  a  pro¬ 
vince,  they  ravage  a  territory,  but  all 
hearts  are  Spanish  still,  and  in  despite 
of  his  victories,  of  his  insolence,  and  of 
his  fury,  the  name  of  Ferdinand  will 
be  respected  and  obeyed  in  the  widest 
and  mostextensive  regions  of  the  globe. 
It  will  be  blessed  also,  for  that  name 
will  forever  distin^ishtheepochof  the 
regeneration  and  happiness  of  the  mo¬ 
narchy  in  both  worlds.”  The  regency 
then  announced  the  convocation  of  the 
cortes,  and  observed,  that  the  delay, 
which  was  unavoidably  occasioned  by 
the  events  of  the  war,  gave  them  an 
opportunity  of  making  the  representa¬ 
tion  complete.  “  From  this  moment,” 
said  they,  **  Spanish  Americans,  you 
sse  yourselves  raised  to  the  dignity  of 


free  men  ;  you  are  no  longer  the  same 
as  before,  bowed  beneath  a  yoke,  which 
was  heavier  in  proportion  as  you  were 
more  distant  from  the  centre  of  power ; 
regarded  with  indifference,  and  ha¬ 
rassed  by  rapacity.  Remember,  that 
in  chusing  him  who  is  to  represent 
you  in  the  national  congress,  your  des¬ 
tinies  no  longer  depend  upon  ministers, 
nor  upon  viceroys,  nor  upon  gover¬ 
nors, — they  are  in  your  own  hands.  In 
this  act,  which  is  the  most  solemn,  the 
most  important  of  your  civil  life,  every 
elector  should  say  to  himself,  I  send 
this  man,  that,  in  union  with  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  metropolis,  he  may 
make  head  against  the  destructive  de¬ 
signs  of  Buonaparte :  this  man  is  he 
who  is  to  expose  and  remedy  all  the 
abuses,  all  the  extortions,  all  the  evils, 
which  the  arbitrariness,  the  nullity  of 
the  mandatories  of  the  old  government 
have  caused  in  these  countries  :  this  is 
he  who  must  contribute,  by  just  and 
wise  laws,  to  form  so  many,  such  ex¬ 
tensive,  and  such  distant  dominions,  in¬ 
to  one  well-ordered  whole :  this  is  he 
who  is  to  determine  the  imposts  which 
I  must  bear,  the  privileges  which  I  am 
toenjey,  the  war  which  I  must  maintain, 
the  peace  to  which  I  must  swear. 
Such  and  so  great,  Spaniards  of  Ame¬ 
rica,  is  the  confidence  which  you  are 
about  to  place  in  your  representatives. 
Send  them  speedily,  as  the  situation  of 
public  affairs  requires,  that  they  may 
contribute  with  their  zeal  and  their 
knowledge  to  the  restoration  and  re¬ 
composition  of  the  monarchy ;  that 
they  may  form  with  us  a  plan  of  hap¬ 
piness  and  social  perfection  for  these 
immense  countries  ;  and  that,  by  con¬ 
curring  with  us  in  this  great  work, 
they  may  acquire  a  glory  which,  with¬ 
out  the  present  revolution,  neither 
Spain  nor  America  could  ever  have 
expected.”  Such  was  the  language 
in  which  the  regency  addressed  the  co¬ 
lonies,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  their  intentions  were  as  liberal  as 
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their  lan?uagr,  however  lamentably 
their  weakness  made  them  afterwards 
belie  themselves. 

The  perilous  state  of  the  colonies  at 
this  time  was  well  understood.  It  was 
known  that  the  intruder  had  sent  emis- 
earies  there ;  some  had  been  detected 
and  brought  to  condign  punishment ; 
but  it  was  beyond  a  doubt  that  many 
had  reached  their  destination,  and 
were  diligently  executing  their  com¬ 
mission.  'i'here  was  cause  to  fear 
then,  that  when  tidings  of  the  over¬ 
throw  and  flight  of  the  government, 
and  the  fall  of  Seville,  should  arrive, 
evils  of  such  magnitude,  and  for  which 
the  Spaniards  themselves  had  been 
so  little  prepared,  would  make  the 
Americans  believe  that  all  was  lost, 
and  give  the  agents  of  France,  and  the 
separatists,  all  the  advantage  they  could 
desire.  The  junta  of  Cadiz,  therefore, 
with  a  proper  spirit  of  precaution,  laid 
an  embargo  upon  all  vessels  bound  for 
America,  during  the  first  alarm,  and 
did  not  take  it  off  till  they  could  send 
information  of  the  establishment  of  a 
new  government,  and  of  the  safety  of 
the  Isle  of  Leon.  But  they  suffered  the 
other  detained  vessels  to  sail  at  the 
same  time  with  the  packet,  never  con¬ 
sidering  the  uncertainty  of  winds  and 
waves,  and  the  chance  that  some  other 
ship  might-  arriv«  first,  and  thus  ren¬ 
der  nugatory  their  wise  precaution. 
This,  which  might  be  so  naturally  ap¬ 
prehended,  actually  occurred.  A  pri¬ 
vate  vessel  arrived  at  Porto  Caballo  on 
the  15th  of  April,  the  packet  at  La 
Guayra  on  the  17th,  and  when,  on  the 
following  day,  the  dispatches  reached 
Caracas,  the  disaffected  party  had  been 
two  days  in  possession  of  such  news  as 
was  most  suitable  to  their  views  and 
wishes  ;  and  had  made  full  use  of  the 
time.  They  gained  over  the  military, 
and  the  next  day,  being 
April  19.  Holy  Thursday,  when  the 
Captain- Genem  D.  Vi¬ 
cente  Emparan  entered  the  cathedral 


to  attend  mass,  they  seized  him,  threat¬ 
ened  him  with  death  if  he  resisted, 
forced  him  to  the  consistory  where 
the  members  of  the  cabildo  were  as¬ 
sembled,  and  there  compelled  him  to 
resign  his  government. 

A  supreme  junta  was  immediately 
formed,  and  began  its  career  by  de¬ 
crees  and  proclamations;  they  took 
off  the  Akabala  from  :dl  articles  of 
food  or  of  the  first  necessity ;  thejr 
exempted  the  Indians  from  their  capi¬ 
tation  tax, — “  in  order,”  said  thejr, 

that  the  first  inhabi^nts  of  our  soil 
should  be  the  first  to  enjoy  the  benefits 
of  our  civil  regeneration.  The  govern¬ 
ment,”  they  said,  “  had  restored  to 
agriculture  a  multitude  of  useful  per¬ 
sons,  who,  to  the  great  hurt  of  rural  in¬ 
dustry,  were  groaning  in  prisons,  detain¬ 
ed  there  by  an  erroneous  policy,  and 
blackened  under  pretext  of  an  insidi¬ 
ous  security,  with  the  appellation  of 
vagabonds.”  In  other  words,  they 
threw  open  the  prisons,  and  they  pro¬ 
mised  double  pay  to  the  troops  as  a 
gratification  for  their  services,  till  a  se¬ 
cond  order  should  appear, — that  is, 
they  bribed  them  at  this  price  for  an 
indefinite  term. 

These  measures,  notwithstanding  the 
actual  grievances  whicK  were  removed, 
implied  neither  moderation  nor  pru¬ 
dence  in  those  who  had  assumed  the 
government :  the  proclamations  which 
they  issued  were  as  little  favourable  to 
their  sincerity.  “  Spain,”  they  said, 
**  was  reduced  to  be  the  victim  of  perfidy 
and  oppression,  and  that  generous  peo¬ 
ple,  after  a  series  of  calamities,  was  on 
the  point  of  bein^  blotted  out  from  the 
catalogue  of  nations,  and  condemned 
to  exist  no  longer  except  in  the  memo¬ 
ry  of  mankind  and  in  the  annals  of  he¬ 
roism.  The  cqnquerors  had  spread 
fhemselves  like  a  torrent  over  Andalu¬ 
sia  and  the  other  provinces  of  the  south, 
and  were  now  closely  assailing  the  lit- 
tie  remains  of  the  patriots  who  had 
hastily  taken  shelter  within  the  walb 
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of  Cadiz.  The  central  junta,  that  so¬ 
vereign  authority  which  had  been  le¬ 
gitimately  constituted  for  the  general 
preservation,  was  finally  destroyed  in 
this  catastrophe,  and  the  new  govern¬ 
ment  which  the  inhabitants  of  Cadiz 
had  set  up  could  have  no  other  object 
than  the  momentary  defence  of  the  few 
Spaniards  who  had  hitherto  escaped 
the  yoke,  so  as  to  provide  for  their  fu¬ 
ture  security  :  it  was  not  chosen  by 
the  nation,  still  less  by  the  people  of 
Venezuela,  who  possessed  the  legiti¬ 
mate  and  indispensable  right  of  provi¬ 
ding  for  their  own  preservation,  as  in¬ 
tegral  parts  of  the  Spanish  monarchy. 
And  how,”  "said  they,  “  could  we 
accomplish  this  important  object,  if 
we  were  dependent  upon  an  illegal, 
fluctuating,  and  distracted  power  ?  Is 
it  thus  that  we  could  secure  our  own 

{>olitical  existence,  and  deliver  our  be- 
oved  Ferdinand  from  his  sad  captivi¬ 
ty  ?  Is  it  thus  that  the  august  and 
holy  religion  which  we  have  received 
from  our  ancestors  can  be  perpetuated 
in  these  fair  countries  Spain  is  about 
to  fall  under  the  yoke  of  its  tyranni¬ 
cal  conquerors  :  the  connections  which' 
thus  long  have  made  us  companions 
of  her  lot  have  now  ceased,  for  this 
power,  which  agitates  and  oppresses 
the  universe,  has  accelerated  the  fatal 
catastrophe  which  must  separate  for 
ever  the  two  worlds.  Hitherto  Ame¬ 
rica  has  been  always  the  pledge  and 
the  victim  of  all  the  conventions  and 
treaties  with  which  the  cabinets  of 
Europe  have  reciprocally  deceived  each 
other.  Venezuela  was  within  reach  of 
the  usurper’s  rapacity^  and,  surround¬ 
ed  with  the  maritime  establishments  of 
other  nations  whose  interests  are  differ¬ 
ent,  has  had  most  reason  to  be  anxi¬ 
ous  respecting  its  future  lot,  and  to  in¬ 
terest  itself  in  learning  that  of  Spain  : 
it  has  also  had  more  facility  of  inform¬ 
ing  itftlf  than  other  states,  and  strong¬ 
er  m.  tives  to  be  the  first  in  providing 
fpr  its  ovn  security.  We  baye  seen 
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that  neither  our  treasure,  nor  our  fide¬ 
lity,  nor  the  heroism  of  our  brethren, 
have  sufficed  to  deliver  Spain  from  op¬ 
pression,  which,  having  bmi  begun  by 
perfidy,  has  been  consummated  by  the 
united  force  of  all  the  principles  of 
disorganization  which  have  conspired 
against  her  political  existence.  Our 
intent  has  been  to  separate  ourselves 
from  her  lot,  that  we  may  preserve  our 
existence,  and  that  we  may  offer  an 
asylum  to  our  compatriots  in  this  mis¬ 
fortune  :  with  these  sacred  objects  in 
view,  we  have  resolved  to  take  the 
political  independence,  which,  in  the 
course  of  events,  has  devolved  upon 
us ;  and  this  has  been  done  with  all 
the  moderation,  all  the  humanity,  and 
all  the  happy  I  results  which  such  a 
cause  deserves.” 

To  boast  the  result  of  a  revolution 
which  was  but  one  day  old  was  some¬ 
what  premature,  and  the  leaders  were 
not  less  precipitate  in  vaunting  their 
moderation  and  humanity.  They  as¬ 
sumed  the  title  of  the  Supreme  Con¬ 
servative  Junta”  for  the  right  of  Fer¬ 
dinand  VII.  in  the  provinces  of  Vene¬ 
zuela  ;  but  while  the  name  of  their 

beloved  sovereign”  was  on  their 
lips,  there  wanted  not  sufficient  indi¬ 
cations,  even  in  these  first  manifestos, 
of  what  was  in  their  hearts.  “  The  ur¬ 
gency  and  haste  inseparable  from  such 
emergencies,  and  the  novelty  and  great¬ 
ness  of  the  object,”  they  said,  “  which 
compelled  them  to  vest  the  provisional 
sovereignty  in  a  few  individuals,  ren¬ 
dered  It  also  impossible  for  them  to 
proclaim  at  once  the  whole  extent  of 
their  generous  ideas.”  That  extent 
could  not  be  doubted  when  they  de¬ 
clared  that  the  connection  with  Spain 
had  ceased  ;  their  language  was  at  va¬ 
riance  with  itself  as  well  as  with  their 
actions.  In  erecting  a  junta,  and  pro¬ 
viding  a  government  for  themselves, 
they  were  justified  by  the  example  of 
the  mother-country  ;  the  measure 
would  have  been  good  if  their  inten- 
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tion  had  been  so,  and  if  revolution  had 
not  been  the  end  and  aim  of  the  lead¬ 
ers,  they  might  have  effected  all  the 
changes  which  were  desirable,  without 
falsehood,  without  bloodshed, — per¬ 
haps  without  opposition. 

But  they  began  by  defying  the  re¬ 
gency,  and  refuKing  to  acknowledge 
it.  And  they  addressed  a  memorial 
to  the  junta  of  Cadiz,  a  body  which 
they  knew  to  be  selected  from  the  very 
monopolists,  to  whose  interests  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  America  was  sacrificed,  and 
from  which  they  must  have  known 
that  nothing  but  what  was  selfish  and 
violent  with  respect  to  the  colonies 
could  possibly  proceed.  After  claim¬ 
ing  merit  for  the  refined  loyalty  which 
Venezuela  had  hitherto  displayed,  this 
paper  entered  upon  the  grievances 
which  the  captaincy  had  endured  since 
the  revolution  of  the  peninsula :  the 
complaints  seem  to  have  been  well- 
founded.  They  arraigned  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  central  junta  in  the  choice 
of  the  captain-general.  Emparan  was 
a  prisoner  of  war,  included  in  the  ca¬ 
pitulation  of  Madrid ;  he  had  taken 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  French 
government,  they  affirmed  ;  had  been 
raised  to  the  rank  of  marshal,  either 
by  Murat  or  Buonaparte,  and  was  at 
this  time  so  far  relied  upon  by  the  in¬ 
trusive  government,  that  when  the 
central  junta  had  appointed  him  to 
take  his  office,  Joseph  Buonaparte 
had  confirmed  the  appointment, — so 
that,  whether  Ferdinand  or  Joseph  were 
king  of  Spain,  he  would  be  captain- 
general  of  Caracas.  To  whatever  party 
he  might  incline,  his  conduct  had  been 
as  unjust  as  that  of  the  worst  of  his 
predecessors,  and  more  avowedly  des- 
tic  ;  in  violation  of  an  express  law 
had  taken  upon  himself  to  appoint 
to  the  office  of  Ouvidor ;  he  had  sus- 
pended  the  decrees  of  the  audience, 
or  revoked  them  at  his  pleasure,  and, 
despising  in  that  audience  the  image 
of  ue  sovereign,  bad  insolently  decla- 
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red,  that  in  that  province  the  sovereign 
was  represented  by  himself  alone.  Re- 
resentations,  appeals,  and  protests, 
ad  been  in  vain  ;  there  was  a  law 
which  all  papers  addressed  to  the  king 
or  his  representatives  were  made  sa¬ 
cred  :  in  violation  of  this,  he  had  inter¬ 
cepted  the  memorials  thus  addressed, 
and  they  had  been  seen  with  the  seals 
broken  in  his  hands,  and  in  the  hands 
of  his  second  in  command.  New  im¬ 
posts  had  been  levied  by  his  authority, 
and  their  ports  closed  against  the  com¬ 
merce  of  neutrals  and  allies.  And  to 
represent  the  province  in  the  central 
junta,  he  had  chosen  D.  Jeat^uin  de 
Marquesa,  a  man  whom  they  stigmati¬ 
zed  as  the  chief  author  of  all  the  aru 
bitrary  proceedings  against  those  who 
were  interested  in  the  reform  of  exist¬ 
ing  abuses. 

**  These  wrongs,”  they  said,  had 
been  endured  with  patience  as  long  at 
there  was  a  hope  of  redress:  that  hope 
was  destroyed  by  the  overthrow  of 
the  central  Junta  ;  they  had  therefore 
acted  for  themselves,  and  they  now 
made  known  all  that  they  had  done  to 
the  junta  of  Cadiz,  and  to  all  the  rest  of 
their  brethren  who  had  not  joined  the 
banners  of  the  usurper,  and  they  pro¬ 
tested  that  the  junta  which  they  had 
formed  as  representatives  of  Ferdinand 
Vll.  should  be  dissolved  as  soon  as 
that  prince  should  be  restored  to  his 
dominions,  or  as  soon  as  another  go¬ 
vernment  should  be  organized  unani¬ 
mously,  and  qualified  to  exercise  the 
sovereignty  over  the  whole  nation. 
Meantime  the  provinces  of  Venezuela 
were  ready  to  assist  their  European 
brethren  in  every  thing  possible,  and 
to  receive  them  with  open  arms  when 
the  superiority  of  the  enemy  should 
compel  them  to  emigrate,  and  seek  in 
Spanish  America  another  country  in 
place  of  that  which  they  had  lost  in 
Europe.  None  of  the  Venezuelans 
would  object  to  their  incorporatipn, 
provided  they  totally  laid  aside  the 
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character  of  regents  which  they  had 
taken  up  in  the  Isle  of  Leon,  and 
CTery  other  public  character  derived 
from  that  sort  of  government.  All 
the  world,”  continued  this  memorial, 
**  knows  the  nullity  and  impotence 
of  this  new  establishment  to  divide  the 
Americas ;  all  the  world  knows  that 
the  Americans  neither  concurred  in  its 
formation,  nor  were  called  to  assist  in 
at,  being  now  an  integral  and  essential 
part  of  the  crown,  more  extensive  and 
more  populous  than  the  peninsula  ; 
wholly,  or  in  the  greater  part,  occu¬ 
pied  as  it  is  by  the  French.”  Then 
contemptuously  calling  the  regency 
the  five  deputies  of  the  central  junta, 
they  quoted  the  words  of  their  eloquent 
address  to  justify  themselves  in  their 
revolutionary  course.  “  The  very  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  supposititious  regency,”said 
they,  **  confess  in  their  proclamation 
the  grievances  which  the  inhabitants  of 
these  provinces  endured  from  the  agents 
of  the  former  government,  ana  the 
yoke  of  servitude  which  pressed  upon 
them  heavier  in  proportion  as  they 
were  more  distant  from  the  centre  of 
power.  They  confess  also,  that  since 
the  declaration  of  equality,  we  have 
been  raised  to  the  dignity  of  free  men, 
and  that  our  destinies  are  in  our  own 
hands,  depending  no  longer  upon  the 
arbitrary  will  of  viceroys,  ministers, 
and  governors.” 

A  secret  order  of  the  regency  was 
found  among  the  captain-general’s  pa¬ 
pers,  in  which  he  was  directed  private¬ 
ly  to  make  enquiry  into  the  character, 
capacity,  and  conduct  of  all  persons 
holding  any  employment,  civil,  mili¬ 
tary,  or  ecclesiastical,  within  the  cap¬ 
taincy,  for  the  information  of  govern¬ 
ment.  The  reason  assigned  tor  this 
enquiry  was,  that  favour,  and  intrigue, 
amd  immorality,  had  for  twenty  years 
excluded  men  of  intelligence,  patriot¬ 
ism,  and  real  merit,  from  all  employ¬ 
ment,  and  admitted  the  corrupt,  the 
depraved,  and  the  incompetent,  to  the 


¥ievous  injury  of  the  public  weak 
he  conservative  junta,  who  were 
bent  upon  separating  from  the  mother- 
country,  though  they  did  not  yet  ven¬ 
ture  to'  avow  their  designs,  published 
this  paper,  for  the  obvious  purpose  of 
exasperating  those  whom  it  concerned, 
and  they  addressed  a  reply  to  the  Mar. 
quis  de  las  Hormazas  by  whom  it  had 
been  signed,  in  which  they  thanked 
the  council,  which  called  itself  the  re- 
gency,  for  the  philanthropic  intentions 
of  the  individuals  of  whom  it  was  com¬ 
posed,  but  wished  at  the  same  time 
that  their  means  had  been  better  cho¬ 
sen,  and  the  hopes  which  they  were  in¬ 
tended  to  raise  less  fallacious.  These 
provinces,”  they  said,  **  had  been  kept 
back  more  by  internal  despotism  than 
by  the  heavy  extortions  to  which  they 
had  been  subjected  from  their  first  set¬ 
tlement.  The  uniform  policy  of  the 
court  had  been  to  support  its  servants 
at  whatever  cost,  and  the  cries  of  op¬ 
pressed  humanity  had  seldom  produced 
any  other  effect  than  secret  admoni¬ 
tions  to  the  oppressor,  serving  for  lit¬ 
tle  more  than  to  tell  him  who  were  his 
accusers,  and  thus  point  out  whom  he 
was  to  persecute  with  the  keenest  ma¬ 
lice,— or  to  occasion  his  removal  to  a 
higher  and  more  advantageous  post. 
Two  remedies  were  now  devised  for 
ameliorating  this  state  of  things.  The 
first,  that  the  provinces  should  send 
deputies  to  the  cortes :  but  the  num¬ 
ber  of  representatives  assigned  them 
was  disproportionate  to  the  popula¬ 
tion  :  the  mode  of  election  was  nuga¬ 
tory,  and  how  was  it  to  be  expected 
that  the  people  could  place  confidence 
in  men  chosen  by  the  direct  influence 
of  their  oppressor  ?  And  even  if  these 
weighty  considerations  could  be  set 
aside  ;  even  if  they  had  that  due  por¬ 
tion  of  legislative  power  in  the  cor¬ 
tes,  which,  from  tneir  inconsiderable 
number,  it  was  at  this  time  impossible 
for  them  to  possess,  and  just,  wise,  and 
impartial  laws  were  to  be  established ; 
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what  was  there  to  guarantee  the  ob¬ 
servance  of  those  laws  i  who  would  se¬ 
cure  that  the  new  ordinances  would 
be  better  obeyed  than  the  many  excel¬ 
lent  ones  with  which  their  code  was 
filled,  and  which  were  neglected  and 
obsolete  ?  The  sovereignty  of  the  na¬ 
tion  is  null,  and  its  representation  is 
imaginary,  so  long  as  the  rights  of  the 
people  are  not  consolidated,  and  barri¬ 
ers  opposed  to  arbitrary  power  by  the 
organization  of  the  executive  branch.*' 
The  other  remedy  was  that  which 
the  secret  instructions  enjoined,  a  se¬ 
cret  enquiry  into  the  character  of  all 
individuals  in  all  offices.  Little  must 
those  persons  know  of  the  corruption 
which  had  gangrened  the  very  heart 
of  the  Spanish  government,  who  could 
promise  themselves  any  good  effect 
from  a  measure  that  rested  wholly  up¬ 
on  the  word  and  good  faith  of  viceroys 
and  captains-general.  “  What,”  said 
they,  **  if  we  should  tell  them  that  the 
capital  of  every  government  is  a  copy 
of  our  old  court,  with  all  its  intrigues ; 
that  every  principal  chief  is  surround¬ 
ed  with  a  body  oi  satellites,  greedy  for 
favours,  and  burthensome  to  the  pub¬ 
lic,  and  bound  to  them  by  the  chains 
of  common  interest ;  that  the  greater 
part  of  these  chiefs  have  given  their 
confidence  to  ignorant  or  perverse 
men,  incapable  of  directing  it  proper¬ 
ly,  and  accustomed  to  abuse  it  for 
tneir  own  private  ends  Black  as 
the  picture  might  appear,  certain  we 
are  that  its  truth  would  be  confirmed 
by  the  testimony  of  all  the  people  of 
America.  These  secfet  oraers  then 
can  only  be  considered  as  a  most  peril¬ 
ous  measure,  which,  in  the  hands  of 
viceroys  and  captains-general,  would 
serve  only  for  the  advantage  of  their 
favourites,  or  the  injury  of  their  rivals, 
and  would  aggravate  the  very  evils 
which  it  pretends  to  remedy.  And 
what  information  can  be  expected  from 
men  who  themselves  have  no  just  claim 
or  pretensions  to  the  offices  which  they 


hold  ?  from  the  captain-general  of  Ca¬ 
racas  made  prisoner  at  Madrid,  sworn 
to  the  French  government,  named  by 
Napoleon,  appointed  by  the  central 

i'unta,  and  confirmed  by  the  intrusive 
ting  of  Spain  to  the  same  office  i 
Would  he  in  his  secret  information 
denounce  the  unfitness  and  unlawful¬ 
ness  of  the  appointment  which  he  has 
himself  made,— he  who  acknowledges 
no  other  law  than  his  own  will  and 
pleasure  ?” 

We  hope,”  they  concluded,  that 
your  excellency,  far  from  attributing 
the  freedom  of  our  language  to  those 
motives  with  which  it  has  always  been 
attempted  to  blacken  the  efforts  of 
American  patriotism,  will  do  us  the 
justice  to  think  that  we  should  have 
excused  this  exposition  of  our  wrongs, 
and  omitted  all  reflections  upon  the 
mode  of  preventing  them  in  future,  if 
we  did  not  believe  it  useful  and  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  interests  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy,  the  entire  preservation  of 
which,  for  its  worthy  and  lawful  sove- 
reigfu,  is  the  first  of  our  desires.  The 
terms  in  which  we  have  explained  our¬ 
selves,  however  strong  they  may  ap¬ 
pear,  are  perfectly  conformable  to  frets, 
and  suited  to  the  noble  liberty  with 
which  a  people  ought  to  require  jus¬ 
tice  :  they  can  appear  offensive  to  none 
but  those  who  compare  them  with  the 
old  system  of  terror  which  they  wish 
to  perpetuate.” 

The  charge  which  the  leaders  of 
this  revolution  brought  against  their 
captain-general  may  perhaps  have  been 
exaggerated ;  there  is,  however,  but 
too  much  probability  that  he  was 
disposed  to  tread  in  the  steps  of  his 
predecessors.  The  affected  ratification 
of  his  appointment  by  the  intruder 
may  have  been  purposely  designed  to 
bring  suspicion  upon  him,  and  thus 
furnish  new  occasion  for  those  inter¬ 
nal  convulsions  which  France  wished 
to  produce  :  still,  if  Emparan  was  in¬ 
deed  made  prisoner  at  Madrid,  he  was 
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justly  an  object  of  suspicion,  and  if  it 
be  true  that  he  was  2i.juramentad0f  an 
0aths-nutn  to  the  intrusive  goveni> 
ment,  forgiveness  was  all  that  such  a 
man  shomd  ever  have  dared  to  hope 
from  his  injured  country  ;  from  trust 
and  from  employment  he  ought  for 
ever  to  have  l^n  excluded.  It  is  said 
that  from  the  hour  of  his  arrival  he 
scrupled  not  to  avow  his  opinion  that 
the  cause  of  Spain  was  hopeless,  and 
that  nothing  but  a  miracle  could  pre> 
vent  its  conquest.  Under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances  the  people  of  Venezuela 
might  well  suspect  that  he  intended  to 
follow  the  fortunes  of  the  conquering 
party ;  but  if  they  had  for  this  reason, 
and  this  only,  taken  the  government 
into  their  own  hands,  there  they  would 
have  Bt^t ;  the  preservative  measure 
was  sumcient,  and  had  they  confined 
themselves  to  it,  tlie  mother-country 
could  have  taken  no  hostile  measures 
against  them,  without  putting  herself 
manifestly  in  the  wrong.  But  in  dis¬ 
claiming  the  authority  of  the  regency 
they  clearly  indicated  their  intentions. 
However  informal  the  appointment  of 
that  regency  might  have  been,  the  in¬ 
formality  was  unavoidable :  an  enlight¬ 
ened  Spaniard  *  has  well  observed, 

no  person  of  sense  or  judgment 
would  have  refused  to  acknowledge 
the  legitimacy  of  this  new  executive, 
for  the  worst  government  is  better  than 
anarchy  but  the  factious  are  seldom 
without  specious  pretexts  to  cover 
their  designs,  and  this  informality  was 
made  the  pretext  in  Venezuela  for 
measures  which  were  designed  to  bring 
on  a  separation. 

The  pretext,  however,  seemed  so 
plausible,  the  grievances  so  real  and  so 
pressing,  and  the  asseverations  of  un- 
shaken  loyalty  to  Ferdinand,  and  of  un¬ 
altered  attachment  to  Spain,  so  so¬ 
lemn,  that  little  opposition  was  made 
to  their  first  measures.  Emparan,  and 
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the  other  obnoxious  members  of  go¬ 
vernment,  were  sent  on  board  ship,  and 
deported,  orders  being  given  to  put 
them  to  death  if  any  attempt  should 
be  made  to  rescue  them  on  their  way 
to  the  coast.  At  Barcelona  the  op¬ 
position  was  presently  crushed,  and 
three  of  the  persons  who  were  most 
forward  in  it  were  put  to  death  upon 
the  plea  (in  this  instance  most  impro¬ 
bable)  that  they  were  agents  of  the 
intruder;  and  the  example  was  fol¬ 
lowed  throughout  the  greater  part 
of  the  captaincy,  Coro,  Maracaybo, 
and  Guiana,  being  the  only  parts  which 
dissented.  Commissioners  were  immedi¬ 
ately  sent  to  England  and  to  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  of  America,  to  obtain  the 
sanction  of  the  latter  power,  and  e^ 
tablish  a  commercial  intercourse  with 
both.  Of  the  disposition  of  America 
there  could  be  no  doubt ;  Mr  Madison , 
and  his  ministers  were  longing  for  the 
subjugation  of  Spain,  that  they  might 
have  a  share  in  the  spoils ;  and  a  mea¬ 
sure,  which  tended  to  dismember  an 
empire  which  they  were  determined  to 
plunder,  could  not  fail  of  being  accept¬ 
able  to  that  profligate  government. 
Upon  England  the  separatists  could 
not  rely  with  equal  confidence,  though 
even  there,  perhaps,  they  calculated 
upon  a  strong  mercantile  and  popular 
party.  Miranda,  who  had  for  many 
ears  contrived  to  influence  the  press  in 
is  favour,  was  now  more  actively  em¬ 
ployed  in  that  country  than  ever.  The 
joyful  anticipation  of  mercantile  adven¬ 
turers  also  found  their  way  into  the 
newspapers  ;  and  enthusiasts  were  not 
wanting,  who,  taking  ho  lesson  from 
experience,  exclaimed  with  Dr  Price, 
**  Now,  Lord,  lettest  thou  thy  servant 
depart  in  peace.”  Those  journalists, 
wbocouldfeel  no  sympathy  with  Spain, 
broke  out  into  raptures  at  what  they 
called  this  interesting,  awful,  and 
bloodless  revolution,”  and  at  the  “  Ittv 
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minous  views  and  sublime  principles”  pendence,  (an  event  which  his  majes* 
of  its  leaders  i  and  they  expressed  their  ty,  relying  on  the  tried  energy  of  the 
hope  that  no  contracted  views  re-  Spanish  people,  could  in  no  degree 
specting  our  European  relations  might  consider  as  probable)  he  would  feel 
interfere  with  the  important  object  of  himself  bound  by  the  same  principles 
establishing  a  permanent  connection  which  had  influenced  his  conduct 
with  the  settlements  of  South  Ame-  throughout  this  contest,  to  affordevery 
rka.”  assistance  to  the  provinces  in  America, 

But  the  British  government,  upon  which  might  render  them  independent 
this  occasion,  acted,  as  it  had  done  of  the  French.  Spain  might  afford  a 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  affairs  of  place  of  refuge  to  those  Spaniards  who, 
the  peninsula,  with  perfect  honour  and  in  disdaining  to  submit  to  their  op- 
the  best  intentions.  The  goveraor  of  pressors,  should  look  to  America  as 
Curazoa,  having  applied  ror  instruc-  their  natural  asylum,  and  might  pre- 
tions  in  this  pecuhar  state  of  affairs,  serve  the  remains  of  the  monarchy  for 
ministers  took  that  occasion  of  explain-  their  unfortunate  sovereign,  if  it  should 
ing  to  the  Spanish  Americans  the  con-  ever  be  his  lot,  under  such  circumstan- 
duct  which  it  behoved  Great  Britain  ces,  to  recover  his  liberty.  In  thus  ex- 
7  QQ  ^  pursue.  “  The  object,”  plicitly  declaring  the  motives  and  prin- 
1810  *  **  ciples  of  his  conduct,  his  majesty  dis¬ 

had  in  view,  was  to  assist,  claimed  every  view  of  territorial  ac¬ 
hy  every  means  in  his  power,  the  glo-  quisition  for  himself.  He  observed 
rious  efforts  of  a  brave,  loyal,  and  high-  with  satisfaction,  that  the  proceedings 
spirited  people,  against  the  tyranny  in  Caracas  appeared  in  great  measure 
and  usurpation  of  France,  and  to  se-  to  have  originated  in  a  belief,  that,  in 
cure,  if  possible,  the  independence  of  consequence  of  the  progress  of  the 
the  Spanish  monarchy  in  all  parts  of  French  armies  in  the  south  of  Spain, 
the  world.  As  long  as  the  Spanish  and  the  dissolution  of  the  supreme  jun- 
nation  should  persevere  in  their  resist-  ta,  the  cause  of  the  parent  state  had  be- 
ance  totheirinvader8,and  as  any  reason-  come  desperate.  Therefore  he  trusted, 
able  hope  could  be  entertained  of  ulti-  that  as  soon  as  the  actual  state  of 
mate  success  to  their  cause  in  Spain,  thingsshould  be  correctly  known  there, 
his  majesty  felt  it  to  be  his  duty,  ac-  the  general  acknowledgement  through- 
cording  to  every  obligation  of  justice  out  Spain  of  the  regency,  and  the  un- 
and  good  faith,  to  discourage  any  pro-  remitted  exertions  of  the,  Spaniards  in 
ceedings  which  might  have  the  effect  defence  of  their  country  under  that 
of  separating  the  Spanish  provinces  in  authority,  the  inhabitants  of  Venezu- 
America  from  the  parent  state  in  Eu-  ela  would  be  induced  to  return  to 
rope  ;  the  integrity  of  the  Spanish  mo-  their  connection  with  Spain,  as  an  in- 
narchy,  upon  principles  of  justice  and  tegral  part  of  the  Spanish  monarchy, 
true  policy,  being  not  less  his  ofoect  This  expectation  his  majesty  was  led. 
than  that  of  all  loyal  and  patriotic  Spa-  more  particularly  to  entertain,  because 
niards.  If,  however,  contrary  to  his  the  regency  appeared  to  have  adopted 
most  anxious  wishes  and  well-founded  the  same  wise  and  generous  principles* 
expectations,  the  Spanish  dominions  in  with  regard  to  the  provinces  in  Ame- 
Europe  should  be  doomed  to  submit  rica,  as  were  previously  adopted  by 
to  the  yoke  of  the  common  enemy,  ei-  the  supreme  junta,  in  establishing  the 
ther  in  consequence  of  actual  force,  or  connection  between  every  part  of  tho 
of  any  compromise,  which  might  leave  Spanish  monarchy,  upon  the  most  li- 
to  them  only  the  semblance  of  inde-  beral  footing,  in  regarding  the  Ameri<f 
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can  provinces  as  integral  parts  of  the 
empire,  and  admitting  them,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  to  a  pbce  in  the  cortes  of  the 
kingdom.  And  he  felt  confident,  that 
the  same  generous  and  enlightened  po¬ 
licy,  which  had  dictated  these  mea¬ 
sures,  would  induce  the  government  of 
Spain  to  regulate  the  intercourse  of  the 
American  provinces  with  other  parts 
of  the  world,  upon  such  abasis  as  would 
contribute  to  their  growing  prosperity, 
and  at  the  same  time  augment  all  the 
advantages,  which  the  parent  state 
might  justly  expect  to  derive  from 
tliem.” 

The  regency  did  not  think  proper 
to  use  a  conciliatory  tone.  They  pub¬ 
lished  a  fair  account  of  the  transactions 
at  Caracas  ;  they  represented  the  peo¬ 
ple  as  passive  throughout  the  whole, 
aud  imputed  every  thing  to  the  in¬ 
trigues  of  a  few  individuals,  «  whose 
character,”  they  said,  “  was  already 
known,  and  whose  ambitious  and  mis- 
chievousdesigns  bad  been  ill  repressed.” 
They  congratulated  the  country,  that 
the  example  had  not  proved  contagi¬ 
ous,  and  that  so  loyal  a  spirit  had  been 
manifested  at  Coro  and  Maracaybo. 
Perhaps  it  would  have  been  prudent  to 
have  affected  to  believe  the  professions 
of  loyalty  with  which  the  revolution¬ 
ists  began,  and  by  recognizing  the  jun¬ 
ta  which  had  been  formed,  thus  to  have 
deprived  them  of  any  pretext  for  com¬ 
plaint  ;  but  knowing,  as  they  did,  that 
the  design  of  the  leaders  was  to  break 
the  connection  between  the  colony 
and  the  mother-country,  and  that  this 
design  necessarily  made  them  wish  for 
the  subjugation  of  Spain,  the  regency 
deserve  little  censure  for  not  having 
temporized  with  them  in  this  manner. 

They  can  less  easily  be  jus- 
July  31,  tified  for  resorting  at  once 

1810.  to  hostility,  by  declaring 
the  port  of  Caracas. in  a 
state  of  blockade,  and  proclaiming  that 
they  had  taken  measures  for  extirpa¬ 
ting  the  evil,  and  punishing  its  authors. 


unless  they  entitled  themselves  to  a 
general  pardon,  by  voluntary  submis¬ 
sion. 

This  decree,  like  the  scandalous  re¬ 
peal  of  theedict  respecting  a  trade, 
discovered  the  preponderating  influence 
which,  unhappily  for  Spain,  had  been 
acquired  by  the  merchants  of  Cadiz. 
The  regency  were  not  themselves  dis¬ 
posed  to  hasty  or  violent  measures, 
and,  remembering  how  the  rebellion  of 
Gonzalo  Pizarro  had  been  crushed, 
and  Peru  recovered  by  the  wisdom  of 
one  man,  they  sent  out  D.  Antonio 
Cortabarria,  a  member  of  the  coun¬ 
sel  of  the  Indies,  with  the  title  of 
royal  commissary  for  the  pacification 
of  Venezuela.  He  reached  Puerto 
Rico  towards  the  latter  end  of  Octo¬ 
ber.  Three  commissioners  from  the 
revolutionary  junta,  whom  the  govern¬ 
or  of  Maracaybo  had  arrested  and  sent 
to  this  island,  were  lying  in  prison  there ; 
he  released  these  persons,  suspended  the 
execution  of  the  blockading  decree,  as 
he  was  authorized  todo,and  endeavour¬ 
ed,  through  the  British  admiral.  Sir 
Alexander  Cochrane,  to  open  such  a 
communication  with  the  leaders,  as, 
with  the  proofs  of  a  conciliatory  tem¬ 
per  which  he  had  given,  might  restore 
the  peace  of  the  province. 

While  Cortabarria  was  awaiting  at 
Puerto  Rico  the  effect  of  these  mea¬ 
sures,  the  cortes  had  assembled  at  Leon, 
and  by  one  of  their  first  de-  , 
crees  confirmed  and  sane-  Oct.  15, 
tioned  the  declaration  of  the  1810. 

central  junta,  that  «the 
Spanish  dominions  dn  both  hemis¬ 
pheres  formed  one  sole  and  the  same 
monarchy,  one  same  and  sole  nation, 
and  one  sole  family ;  and  that  the  na¬ 
tives  of  the  distant  parts  of  this  mo¬ 
narchy,  whether  European  or  ultra- 
marine,  were  equal  in  right  to  the  na¬ 
tives  of  the  peninsula  ;  it  remained,” 
they  said,  **  the  business  of  the  cortes, 
at  fit  opportunity,  and  with  particular 
interest,  to  treat  of  whatever  could 
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contribute  to  the  happiness  of  the  ul¬ 
tramarine  parts  of  tm  kingdom,  as  al¬ 
so  of  the  form  and  number  of  the  na¬ 
tional  representatives  for  both  hemis¬ 
pheres  in  future.  Meantime,  from  the 
moment  in  which  those  countries  where 
commotions  had  manifestedthemselves, 
should  acknowledge  the  legitimate  so¬ 
vereign  authority,  which  was  now  es¬ 
tablished  in  the  mother-country,  there 
should  be  a  general  oblivion  of  all  that 
had  passed,  reserving  only  the  rights  of 
individuals.”  As  soon  as  this  decree 
reached  Puerto  Rico,  Cdr- 
Dec.  7,  tabarria  addressed  a  public 
1810.  letter  to  the  cabildo  of  Ca¬ 
racas,  and  to  those  persons 
who,  under  any  denomination  whatso¬ 
ever,  might  be  exercising  the  functions 
of  government  in  the  capital,  and  in 
all  other  parts  of  the  province  $  he  en¬ 
closed  his  credentials  ;  reminded  them 
of  the  conciliatory  line  of  conduct 
which  he  had  pursued,  in  liberating 
the  imprisoned  commissioners,  and  sus¬ 
pending  the  execution  of  the  blockade, 
informed  them  of  the  meeting  of  the 
cortes,  and  the  decree  which  that  body 
had  passed  respecting  the  co-equality 
of  the  Spaniards  of  both  hemispheres, 
and  also  that  the  regency  had  been  ac¬ 
knowledged  and  habihtated  by  the 
collected  voice  of  the  nation  in  its  re¬ 
presentatives.  The  causes  therefore 
which  had  given  rise  to  the  late  in¬ 
novations  being  extinct,  he  required 
that  these  edicts  should  be  published 
throughout  the  province,  and  that  all 
preparations  for  war  should  cease.  A 
new  captain-general  and  a  new  regent 
and  ministers  of  the  audience,  had  been 
appointed  before  the  disturbances  were 
known  in  Spain :  he  concluded,  that  if 
this  governor  had  not  already  been  ac¬ 
knowledged,  he  would  necessarily  be 
so  now,  without  delay,  and  that  things 
would  return  to  their  ordinary  course. 
And  as  the  state  of  his  own  health  and 
other  circumstances  did  not  permit 
kirn  inamediately  to  come  to  them  him¬ 


self,  he  desired  that  confidential  per¬ 
sons,  authorized  with  due.po  wer  s,  might 
be  sent  to  him  at  Puerto  Rico,  who 
should  give  him  all  necessary  informa¬ 
tion,  and  represent  to  him  any  difficul¬ 
ties  which  he  might  not  have  foresees. 

If  the  conservative  junta  had  been 
sincere  in  their  professions  of  loyalty  to 
Ferdinand,  and  of  attachment  to  the 
mother-country,  they  would  joyfully 
have  seized  the  opportunity  of  recon¬ 
ciliation  which  was  thus  offered.  Their 
reply  was  in  the  worst  spirit  of  contro¬ 
versy.  “  What  was  required  of  them,’* 
they  said,  <*  was  just  as  reasonable  at 
it  would  be  in  them  if  they  required 
that  the  Spanish  government  should 
be  restored  to  the  same  state  in  which 
it  was  before  the  affair  at  Aranjuez, 
when  the  throne  of  Godoy  was  over¬ 
turned.  Notwithstanding  the  family  re¬ 
lation  into  which  Ferdinand  had  enter¬ 
ed  with  the  emperor  of  the  French,  and 
the  result  of  Baron  Kelly’s  attempt  to 
deliver  him,  they  would  still  consider 
him  as  held  a  prisoner  in  France,  and 
as  endowed  with  just  sentiments ;  and 
in  that  view  of  things,  they  could  not 
suffer  with  patience,  that  his  august 
name  should  be  abused  in  Cadiz,  and 
in  the  Isle  of  Leon,  to  abuse  the  Ame¬ 
ricans,  and  reduce  them  to  slavery ; 
nor  that  decrees  should  be  issued  from 
them  injurious  to  his  rights,  and  con¬ 
trary  to  the  good  intentions  of  a  legi¬ 
timate  and  rightful  sovereign.  For 
D.  Antonio  Cortabarria  himself,^  ac¬ 
cording  to  what  they  had  learned 
from  the  deputies  whom  he  had  set  at 
liberty,  they  would  do  him  the  justice 
to  consider  him  as  one  of  those  men 
who  had  received  from  nature,  and 
from  education,  whatever  was  required 
to  do  honour  to  humanity  ;  but  who 
being  unfortunately  engaged  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  a  tyrannical  and  illegitimate 
government,  act  in  conformity  to  the 
maxims  which  it  suggests,  suppressing 
their  own  natural  feelings,  and  the  dic¬ 
tates  of  reason  and  of  justice.  *  They 
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could  tiot  believe  that  he  could  be  ig¬ 
norant  of  the  nullity  of  the  preten¬ 
sions  of  the  regency  of  Cadiz  to  any  so¬ 
vereignty  in  these  provinces,  when  they 
had  sworn  to  acknowledge  no  other  so* 
vereignty  than  that  of  Ferdinand,  and 
when  they  had  resumed  it  into  their 
own  hands  during  his  captivity.  Ne¬ 
vertheless,  having  bound  himself  to  an 
intrusive  and  despotic  government,  sys¬ 
tematically  the  oppressor  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  new  world,  he  had  ac¬ 
cepted  a  commission,  which  was  one 
proof  more  of  its  despotism  and  ty¬ 
ranny  towards  America.  For  who  had 
given  them  power  to  expedite  orders 
and  edicts  ?  Was  it  not  an  insult  to 
dictate  with  minatory  clauses  to  free 
men,  equal  to  themselves  in  all  rights 
and  national  prerogatives  ?  «  If,”  said 
they,  “  we  are  descendants  of  the  same 
motherKTOuntry,  if  we  are  brethren, 
and  more  in  numbers  than  they,  if  we 
have  now  deposited  our  respective  so¬ 
vereignty  in  their  hands,  with  what 
title  do  they  arrogate  the  superiority 
over  us  ? — By  no  other  title  than  the 
sons  of  Jacob  had  when  they  sold  their 
brother  Joseph.  In  the  extravagance 
of  their  imperious  tone,  they  deny  the 
maternity  of  Spain,  and  make  her  a 
step-mother,  or  a  cruel  mistress.” 

In  this  temper  they  proceeded. 
They  compared  the  cortes  in  the  Isle 
of  Leon  to  the  assembly  at  Bayonne, 
and  asserting,  that  D.  Fernando  Miya- 
res,  who  styled  himself  Captain-Gene- 
ral  of  Venezuela,  had  been  a  creature 
of  Godoy,  said,  that  for  that  reason 
alone,  even  if  his  title  were  not  fri¬ 
volous,  he  would  be  unworthy  of  the 
office.  Then  they  reproached  Corta- 
barria  with  the  conduct  of  the  coun¬ 
cil  of  the  Indies  in  acknowledging 
the  intruder,  and  sending  out  official¬ 
ly  to  the  colonies  to  inform  them  of  the 
cession  at  Bayonne,  and  require  their 
submission  to  Joseph  Buonaparte,  and 
they  quoted  to  him  an  expression  used 
by  a  journalist  of  the  Nuevo  Reino ; 


that  the  government  from  which  his 
commission  proceeded  was  the  work 
of  Napoleon,  and  a  work  of  consum¬ 
mate  ingenuity.  His  residence  at  Puerto 
Rico,  and  the  conduct  which  he  was 
pursuing  there,  might,  they  said,  be 
fatal  to  a  certain  number  of  Europeans 
who  were  desirous  that  these  countries 
should  follow  the  lot  of  the  peninsula, 
however  ignominious  that  might  be ; 
these  persons  might  avail  themselves  of 
his  insidious  proclamation,  but  they 
besought  him  not  to  cause  the  ruin  of 
these  persons,, and  prayed  God  that 
malignity  might  not  kindle  the  fire  of 
discord,  and  go  to  the  extremity  of 
burning  the  house  in  order  to  render 
it  uninhabitable  for  all  parties. 

The  conservative  junta  replied  in  the 
same  spirit  to  a  letter  which  the  two 
supplementary  deputies  for  Caracas 
addressed  to  the  cabildo,  informing 
it  of  their  election,  and  confessing  their 
own  incapacity  for  the  charge,  increased 
as  that  incapacity  was,  by  the  want  of 
due  instructions  from  their  constituents, 
and  requesting  that  the  proper  mem¬ 
bers  might  as  soon  as  possible  be  sent 
to  relieve  them.  In  their  reply  they 
reproached  these  deputies  for  having 
consented  to  act  in  the  fictitious  cha¬ 
racter  of  supplementaries  ;  this,  how¬ 
ever,  they  said,  was  not  so  reprehensi¬ 
ble  as  the  manner  in  which  they  affect¬ 
ed  to  dissemble  their  knowledge  of  the 
state  of  things  in  Venezuela,  when  the 
civil  regeneration  of  that  province  was 
notorious  in  Spain.  For  the  first  act 
there  might  be  some  excuse  for  per¬ 
sons  who  were  not  at  liberty,  atid  who 
were  living  in  a  hostile  country  which 
was  armed  and  accustomed  to  tyran¬ 
nize  over  the  Americans  ;  but  the  se¬ 
cond  bore  with  it  the  stamp  of  that 
perfidy  and  bad  faith  which  had  under¬ 
mined  the  country,  since,  by  a  strange 
metamorphosis,  it  had  become  French, 
and  Buonaparte  was  transformed  into 
Ferdinand  VII.  Then  they  spoke  with 
contempt  of  the  fiction  qf  t^  cortes^ 
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and  the  faction  of  Ferdinand ;  disowned 
the  deputies  as  their  supplementary- 
representatives  ;  forbade  them  to  act  in 
that  capacity,  and  told  them  that  they 
must  not  expect  to  see  any  authorized 
representatives  from  Venezuela  till 
Ferdinand  should  return  to  Spain  in¬ 
dependent  of  French  power  or  influ¬ 
ence,  and  with  a  sceptre  accommoda¬ 
ted  to  the  primitive  contract,  and  to 
the  circumstances  of  America. 

With  men  who  held  this  language 
it  was  impossible  that  any  conduct, 
however  conciliatory,  could  succeed  ; 
for  it  was  evidently  their  wish  to  insult 
and  iritate  the  mother-country  ;  but  it 
was  not  less  incumbent  upon  the  go¬ 
vernment  to  follow  the  most  concilia¬ 
tory  course,  and  offer  such  concessions 
as  would  place  these  revolutionists  un¬ 
equivocally  and  palpably  in  the  wrong. 
The  Cortes  and  the  new  regency  might 
have  done  this,  being  in  no  degree 
pledged  to  support  the  errors  of  the 
former  government but  unhappily 
the  seat  of  government  was  in  Cadiz, 
and  neither  the  cortes  nor  the  regency 
were  strong  enough  to  remove  that 
monopoly,  which  was  the  g^at  grie¬ 
vance  of  the  Americans,  but  which 
the  merchants  and  people  of  Cadiz 
regarded  as  their  best  right  and  privi¬ 
lege.  If  this  could  have  been  done, 
the  industrious  part  of  (he  Spanish 
Americans  would  have  had  all  they 
wished  ;  and  the  number  of  represen¬ 
tatives,  and  the  mode  of  election,  of 
which  the  colonists,  not  without  rea¬ 
son,  complained,  might  have  been  ad¬ 
justed  to  the  satisfaction  of  all,  except 
the  emissariesbf  France,  and  those  who 
were  determined  to  effect  a  separation 
at  whatever  cost.  That  extensive 
countries,  widely  distant  from  each 
other,  can  permanently  remain  united 
under  one  government,  is  neither  fitting 
nor  possible  ;  but  it  is  desirable  on 
every  account  that  the  separation 
should  be  delayed  till  the  colony  is  as 
far  advanced  in  civilization  as  the  pa- 
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rent  state.  Unhappily  the  conduct  of 
the  cortes  afforded  too  much  advan¬ 
tage  to  those  rash  mec  who  were  eager 
to  hoist  the  standard  of  independence. 
On  the  arrival  of  some  of  the  deputies 
from  New  Spain,  the  American  repre¬ 
sentatives,  convinced  of  the  necessity,  of 
some  conciliatory  measures  as  the  only 
means  of  appeasing  discontents  which 
were  every  day  spreading  more  widely 
and  threatening  more  formidable  con¬ 
sequences,  joined  in  presenting  eleven 
propositions  to  the  legislature.  After 
debates  which  occupied  great  part  of 
their  time  from  the  9th  of  January  to 
the  7th  of  the  ensuing  month,  they 
came  to  a  nugatory  vote  that  America 
had  an  equal  right  of  representation  : 
this  was  carried  by  123  voices  against 
four ;  but  it  was  at  the  same  time  de¬ 
termined  by  69  against  61,  that  thik 
right  could  not  be  realized  in  the  ex¬ 
isting  cortes,  and  every  thing  was  thus 
left  to  be  arranged  in  the  new  consti¬ 
tution.  But  the  Americans  might  well 
plead  that  the  formation  of  this  con-* 
stitution  was  of  all  things  which  could 
come  before  a  legislative  bodyi  the 
most  important ;  and  therefore  it  never 
could  be  so  injurious  to  them  to  be  in¬ 
adequately  repn.seuted  at  any  time  as 
at  this.  The  very  decision  against  them 
proved  the  justice  of  their  complaint ; 
for  almost  all  the  American  deputies 
were  in  the  minority,  and  the  question 
was  lost,  because  they  were  so  few  in 
number. ' 

If  there  was  an  error  of  judgement 
in  the  decision  of  the  cortes  upon  this 
momentous  question,  nothing  but  the 
most  conciliatory  spirit,  and  the  best 
intention,  was  expressed  diiring  the 
many  and  long  discussions  which  pre¬ 
ceded  it  America  had  every  thing  to 
hope  from  the  disposition  of  those  who 
were  about  to  legislate  for  her  :  and  it 
could  not  be  doubted,  that  where 
wrong  had  been  actually  offered,  it 
was  attributable  to  the  local  seat  and 
circumstances  of  the  government  more 
2  b  *  . 
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than  to  any  other  cause.  There  are 
many  disputes,  in  which  each  of  the 
contending  parties  are  so  much  in  the 
wrong,  that  each,  looking  only  at  the 
errors  of  his  adrersaiy,  imagines  him¬ 
self  wholly  justified  in  his  own  mea¬ 
sures.  Thus  far  the  case  between 
Spain  and  her  colonies  was  of  this  na¬ 
ture  ;  but  it  soon  became  apparent 
that  there  was  error  only  on  the  one 
side,  and  falsehood  and  guilt  upon  the 
other.  The  revolutionists  in  Vene¬ 
zuela  threw  off  the  mask  as  soon  as 
the  representative  body,  which  the 
junta  had  convoked,  was  assembled; 
they  proclaimed  their  country  inde¬ 
pendent,  and,  giving  in  their  act  of  in¬ 
dependence  the  lie  to  all  their  former 
professionirand  asseverations,  they  pro¬ 
claimed  themselves  enemies  of  Spain 
and  traitors  from  the  beginning. 

The  Spanish  revolution  had,  at  a 
very  early  period,  revived  Miranda’s 
hopes.  It  is  said,  that  the  British  go¬ 
vernment,  listening  at  length  to  hie  tt- 
presentations,  had  resolved  to  send  an 
expedition  to  South  America,  and 
that  the  force  under  Sir  A.  Wellesley, 
which  sailed  from  Cork  for  Portugu, 
was  originallydesigned  for  this  service. 
If  Miranda  had  been  the  real  friend  of 
liberty  which  he  professed  himself,  his 
views  would  in  lixe  manner  have  been 
changed  :  Spain  had  sufiered  under 
the  same  oppressive  system  as  Ameri¬ 
ca,  and  having  proclaimed  her  abhor¬ 
rence  of  that  system,  the  love  of  liber¬ 
ty,  and  the  sense  of  duty,  should  both 
have  led  him  to  reconcile  himself  with 
his  mother-country,  and  seek  employ¬ 
ment  in  her  armies,  where  his  military 
talents  might  have  been  so  usefully 
employed.  Instead  of  this  he  labour¬ 
ed  from  the  beginning  to  promote  hiS 
own  views  of  ambition,  and  separate 
^le  Colonies  from  Spain,  at  a  time 
when  it  was  equally  for  the  good  of 
L>oth,  and  of  all  civilized  society,  that 
they  diould  remain  united.  With  this 
intent  he  addressed  a  letter  in  July, 


1808,  to  the  Marquis  del  Toro,  and 
through  him  to  the  cabildo  of  Cara¬ 
cas  :  **  Spain,”  he'  said,  **  being  at  pre¬ 
sent  without  a  sovereign,  and  in  the 
hands  of  different  parties,  some  con¬ 
nected  with  the  French,  others  with 
England,  and  all  endeavouring  by 
means  of  civil  war  to  promote  their 
own  private  interests,  each  naturally 
endeavours  also  to  draw  us  to  its  side, 
in  order  that  by  thus  involving  us  in 
the  general  disturbance,  their  own  risk 
may  be  less ;  and  that,  in  case  of  being 
subjugated  by  France,  which  is  the 
most  probable,  though  least  desirable 
event,  they  may  transfer  to  the  Colum¬ 
bian  continent  the  same  calamities 
which  their  want  of  prudence,  or  ex¬ 
cessive  ill  conduct,  has  brought  upon 
unfortunate,  oppressed,  and  corrupted 
Spain.”  Then  urging  the  people  of 
Caracas  on  no  account  to  precipitate 
themselves,  through  the  counsel  of  in¬ 
terested  parties,  into  hostile  resolu¬ 
tions,  or  offensive  alliances,  which 
might  bring  upon  their  country  con- 
seinirnces  as  fatal  as  the  Spanish  chiefs 
had  drawn  upon  theirs,  without  ha- 
ving  consulted  America,  or  offered  her 
the  wgntest  advantage  in  their  vain 
and  senseless  projects,  he  observed, 
that  the  views  or  interests  of  the  juntas 
of  Oviedo,  Seville,  Madrid,  &c.  could 
have  little,  compatibility  with  the  in. 
terests  and  authority  of  the  American 
provinces ;  advised  them  to  take  the 
government  into  their  own  hands,  and 
requested  that  his  letter  might  be  sent 
to  the  neighbouring  provinces  of  the 
Nuevo  Reyno  and  Quito,  in  order 
that  they  might  proceed  unanimously 
to  secure  their  independence.  He  dis- 
patched  letters  in  the  same  strain  to 
all  parts  of  Spanish  America,  accom¬ 
panying  them  with  the  plan  of  a  repre- 
sentative  government,  which  he  nad 
long  since  formed,  and  which,  he  said, 
had  received  the  approbation  of  men 
eminent  for  politicw  science,  both  in 
England  and  iu  the  Uaked  States 
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aod»  mingling  flattery  with  faUdMod, 
he  said  to  the  Caracanst^**  I  confesa 
for  my  part,  that,  aa  I  do  not  believe 
the  Spanish  people  are  susceptible  of 
rational  liberty,  I  think  the  Columbi* 
an  people  are  capable  of  receiving  it, 
and  making  a  good  use  of  it,  for  this 
reason  principdly,  that  they  are  not 
yet  corrupted.**  In  this  langua^  he 
addressed  the  most  dissolute  of  the 
Spanish  Creoles  1 

Miranda*s  letter  to  Caracas  affected 
to  be  addressed  to  the  cabildo  }  but 
it  was  in  reality  intended  only  for  those 
who  were  disposed  to  take  advantage 
of  the  distress  of  the  mother-country, 
for  effecting  a  revolution.  This  party, 
though  at  that  time  not  ready  to  act 
openly,  invited  Miranda  to  join  them. 
It  is  said  that  the  central  junta  obtain¬ 
ed  information  of  this  correspondence, 
and  made,  through  their  ambassador,  a 
Kpresentation  to  Great  Britain  of  Mi¬ 
randa’s  conduct.  But  Miranda  knew 
the  security  which  the  laws  of  this 
country  afforded  him;  he  knew  also 
what  facilities  were  given  him  by  the 
free  state  of  the  press,  and  ^made  full 
ase  of  it.  A  Spanish  journal,  called 
the  Columbian,  was  commenced  in 
London,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  exci¬ 
ting  revolution  in  South  America;  and 
one  of  the  Portugueze  jonrnals,  pub¬ 
lished  in  this  country  likewise,  was  in¬ 
duced,  though  in  most  other  respects 
of  excellent  principles,  to  recommend 
the  same  measures,  and  exaggerate  the 
BKrits  of  Miranda,  as  one  who  was  to 
be  the  Washington  of  the  southern 
continent.  The  Edinburgh 
Jan.  Review  rashly  espoused  the 
1809.  same  cause,andin an  article,  for 
which  Miranda  evidently  sup¬ 
plied  the  matmals,  asserted  that  the 
W  of  Spain  was  decided;  that  no  so¬ 
ber  man  could  longer  indulge  a  hope 
of  her  deliverance,  and  therefore  it 
hoved  Great  Britain  not  to  preserve 
the  Spanish  colonies  for  Ferdinand,  he 
being  in  Buonaparte’s  hands,  but  to 


encourage  the  inhabitants  to  constitute 
themselves  a  free  and  independent  na¬ 
tion.  Such  an  opinion,  however,  waa 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  better  sen¬ 
timents  of  that  party  with  which  this 
journal  was  connected  ;  and  as  the  pro- 
phecy  upon  which  it  rested  was  proved 
false  almost  as  soon  as  it  issued  from 
the  press,  a  fair  pretext  existed  for 
the  total  change  of  its  language  upon 
this  subject. 

As  soon  as  the  revolutionists  in 
Venezuela  had  obtained  the  ascenden¬ 
cy,  Miranda,  who  had  waited  for  this, 
joined  them ;  the  records  of  all  pro¬ 
ceedings  against  him  were  erased,  and 
he  was  returned  a  deputy  to  their  flrst 
congress.  That  congress,  consisting 
of  representatives  from  th^  united  pro¬ 
vinces,  as  they  now  styled  themselves, 
of  Caracas,  Cumana,  Barinas,  Marga¬ 
rita,  Barcelona,  Merida,  and  TruxiUo, 
forming  the  American  confederation 
of  Venezuela,  as  soon  aa  it  was  assem¬ 
bled,  proclaimed  the  absolute  indepen¬ 
dence  of  the  confederation,  and  framed 
an  oath,  which  was  to  be  taken  by  all 
classes,  binding  them  to  defend  the  so¬ 
vereignty  and  independence  thus  as¬ 
sumed,  against  the  Spanish  monarchy 
and  all  who  should  represent  it ;  to  re¬ 
spect  theconstitutioaal  magistrates  and 
the  laws ;  to  defend  with  their  lives 
the  confederate  states,  to  preserve  and 
maintain  pure  and  uninjured  the  holy 
Catholic  Apostolic  Roman  Religion 
sole  and  exclusive  in  those  countries, 
and  to  defend  the  mysteij  of  the  Im¬ 
maculate  Conception  of  the  Virgin 
Mary. 

The  manifesto  of  the  new  confedera¬ 
cy  was  along  and  curious  composition. 
The  instinct  of  self-security,  it  said, 
had  dictated  to  the  Americans  that  the 
moment  for  acting  had  arrived,  and 
that  it  was  time  to  reap  the  fruits  of 
three  hundred  years  of  inaction  and 
patience.  America,  raising  herself  from 
the  dust  and  from  her  chains,  and  with¬ 
out  passing  through  the  political  gr?- 
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dations  of  other  nations,  was  about  in 
her  turn  to  conquer  the  old  world;  but 
without  inundating,  enslaving,  or  bru* 
tifying  it.  The  most  useful  revolution 
to  the  human  race  would  be  that  of 
America ;  when  governed  by  herself 
she  should  open  her  arms  to  receive  the 
people  of  Europe,  trampled  upon  by 
policy,  driven  out  by  war,  and  stung 
by  the  fury  of  all  the  passions,  but 
hungering  for  peace  and  tranquillity, 
and  crossing  the  ocean  in  search  of 
them.  They  would  come  to  America 
not  as  conquerors,  not  as  masters,  but 
as  men  in  need  and  in  affliction,  who 
had  been  instructed  by  their  sufferings. 
Then  would  navigation,  geography, 
astronomy,  industry,  and  commerce, 
perfected  by  the  discovery  of  America 
for  her  misfortune,  be  converted  into 
so  many  means  for  accelerating,  con* 
solidating,  and  completing  the  happi* 
ness  of  both.  Every  thing  had  long 
been  preparing  this  epoch  of  felicity. 
In  Europe  the  shock  and  fermentation 
of  opinions,  the  subversion  and  con* 
tempt  of  the  laws,  the  profanation  of 
the  rights  which  bind  the  state  to* 
gether,  the  luxury  of  courts,  the  ste* 
rility  of  the  country,  the  cessation  of 
industry,  the  triumph  of  vice,  and  the 
oppression  of  virtue  ; — in  America  the 
increase  of  population,  the  want  of  her 
produce  in  other  countries,  the  de* 
Tclopement  of  agriculture  in  a  new 
and  vigorous  soil,  the  power  of  industry 
under  a  beneficial  climate,  the  elements 
of  science  in  a  privileged  organization, 
the  means  of  a  rich  and  prosperous 
commerce,  and  the  robustness  of  a  po* 
litical  adolescence, — all — all  accelera* 
ted  the  progress  of  evil  in  one  world 
and  the  progress  of  good  in  another. 

Such  a  preamble  indicated  but  too 
truly  the  shallowness  and  presumption 
of  the  new  legislators  ; — but  how 
were  legislators  to  have  grown  up  in 
Venezuela,  where  misgovemment  and 
misreligion  had  so  long  leagued  to  keep 
the  people  in  ignorance,  and  where 


what  little  contraband  knowledge  could 
find  its  way,  was  from  the  pestilential 
manufactory  of  France  ; — where  pride 
had  made  the  people  indolent,  and  the 
existence  of  slavery,  and  the  detestable 
distinction  of  casts,  combined  with  the 
demoralizing  tendency  of  the  Romish 
superstition  to  make  them  vicious  ! 

There  was,  however,  in  the  language 
of  the  preamble,  somewhat  of  the  glow¬ 
ing  hope  and  generous  feeling  of  youth, 
as  well  as  of  its  ignorance  and  presump¬ 
tion  ;  these  better  feelings  were  con¬ 
fined  to  the  preamble,  and  the  rest  of 
the  composition  was  in  a  spirit  of  bit¬ 
ter  enmity  to  Spain,  and  to  the  cause 
of  Spain.  The  frothy  declaimer,  whom 
the  constitution-makers  of  Venezuela 
had  appointedtheir  organ,  and  to  whose 
effusions  they  officially  subscribed,  af¬ 
fected  to  believe  the  infamous  declara¬ 
tion  of  the  oueen  of  Spain,  that  Fer¬ 
dinand  was  illegitimate,  and  called  him 
a  presumptive  king,  who  was  unfit  to 
reign,  and  who  had  no  other  title  than 
his  misfortunes  and  the  compassion  of 
the  people.  “  It  was  of  no  moment  to 
them,”  he  said,  “  what  might  be  the 
origin  of  the  discord  in  the  family  of 
Charles  IV, — England  and  France 
might  continue  mutually  to  ascribe  it 
to  each  other  ;  what  concerned  Vene¬ 
zuela  was,  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
affair  of  the  Escurial,  Ferdinand  had 
been  declared  a  traitor ;  a  hundred 
pens  and  a  hundred  presses  published 
at  one  time,  in  both  worlds,  his  perfidy, 
and  the  pardon,  which  at  his  prayers 
was  granted  to  him  by  his  father ;  but 
this  pardon,  as  an  attribute  of  the  so¬ 
vereignty  and  of  paternal  authority, 
only  absolved  the  son  from,  corporal 
punishment ;  the  king,  his  father,  had 
no  power  to  dispense  with  the  infamy 
which  the  constitutional  laws  of  Spain 
imposed  upon  the  traitor,  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  inability,  not  only  of  obtaining 
the  royal  dignity,  but  even  the  lowest 
office  or  civil  employment.  On  this 
ground,  therefore,  Ferdinand  never 
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could  be  king  of  Spain  or  of*the  In¬ 
dies.  The  insurrection  at  Aranjuez 
only  increased  his  guilt,  aggravated  his 
treason,  and  consummated  his  inabili¬ 
ty.” — The  men  must  have  been  pos¬ 
sessed  of  astonishing  effrontery  who 
could  hold  this  language  in  a  mani¬ 
festo,  wherein  they  vaunted  the  zeal 
with  which  Venezuela  had  served  this 
very  Ferdinand,  after  the  transactions 
from  which  they  drew  these  audacious 
arguments  to  justify  their  rebellion. 

The  same  spirit  pervaded  every  sen¬ 
tence  in  which  the  affairs  of  Spain  were 
mentioned.  In  one  place  it  was  af¬ 
firmed  that  the  political  interest  of 
England  was  opposed  to  the  rights  of 
the  Bourbons  ;  in  another,  that  the 
intrusive  government  of  Sp^in  con¬ 
nived  at  the  plans  of  the  new  dynasty ; 
and  it  was  insidiously  remarked,  that 
Morla,  Azanza,Ofarrill,  Urquijo,  Ma- 
zarredo,  and  many  others  who  were 
considered  as  the  first  men  in  the  na¬ 
tion  for  rank,  situation,  talents,  and 
knowledge,  were  decided  partizans  of 
that  dynasty.  Every  where,  too,  the 
manifesto  carefully  represented  that 
the  struggle  in  Spain  was  hopeless, 
and  the  final  conquest  of  the  country 
inevitable.  The  revolutionists  of  Ve¬ 
nezuela  were  as  deficient  in  prudence 
as  they  were  destitute  of  veracity. 
Had  they  justified  their  resolution  of 
separating  the  colony  from  the  mo¬ 
ther-country,  upon  the  ground  that 
the  connection  had  long  been  injurious 
to  the  colony,  and  must  therefore  con¬ 
tinue  so  ;  ill-founded  as  the  conclusion 
is,  and  mistaken  as  they  would  have 
been  in  believing  that  their  country 
was  ripe  for  independence,  their  con¬ 
duct  would  at  least  have  been  fair  and 
upright,  and  wiser  minds,  while  they 
condemned  the  act,  would  have  excu¬ 
sed  the  agents.  But  no  condemnation 
can  be  too  heavy  for  those  who  seek 
to  promote  their  purposes  by  calumny 
and  falsehood. 

The  latter  part  of  the  manifesto  was 


exceedingly  curious.  The  loyal  party, 
it  seems,  had  excommunicated  the  re¬ 
volutionists  ;  and  the  congress,  while 
they  affected  to  despise  tne  censures 
of  the  church  as  thus  directed  against 
themselves,  thought  it  necessary  to 
justify  “  the  right  of  insurrection”  by 
a  long  appeal  to  scripture.  Moses, 
Judith,  ttie  Maccabees,  and  the  ten 
-tribes  who  transferred  their  allegiance 
to  Jeroboam,  were  appealed  to  in  their 
defence  ; — “  For  why,”  said  they, 
should  not  the  people  of  Venezuela 
be  allowed  to  do  what  the  God  of  Is¬ 
rael,  whom  they  equally  adored,  per¬ 
mitted  to  his  chosen  people  ?” 

A  federal  constitution  for  the  states 
of  Venezuela  was  soon  promulgated. 
Its  first  article  declared  that  the  Ro¬ 
mish  religion  was  that  of  the  state,  and 
the  exclusive  one  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Venezuela  ;  that  its  protection,  pre¬ 
servation,  purity,  and  inviolability, 
should  be  one  of  the  first  duties  of  the 
national  representation,  and  that  they 
should  never  at  any  time  tolerate,  with¬ 
in  the  whole  territories  of  the  confede¬ 
ration,  any  other  worship,  public  or 
private,  nor  any  doctrine  contrary ,to 
that  of  Christ.  The  legislative  power 
was  vested  in  a  house  of  representatives 
and  a  senate,  all  money  bills  originating 
exclusively  in  the  former ;  the  members 
of  the  house  were  to  be  elected  for  four 
years,  but  the  elections  were  to  be  bien¬ 
nial,  half  the  house  vacating  their  seats 
at  one  time  ;  no  member  could  be  re¬ 
elected  immediately,  none  could  be  cho¬ 
sen  under  the  ageof^5,  nor  unless  he  had 
been,  for  the  preceding  five  years,  a  citi¬ 
zen  of  the  confederation,  nor  unless  he 
enjoyed  property  of  some  nature  therein : 
The  representatives  to  be  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  one  for  every  ‘20,000  souls, 
all  classes,  sexes,  and  ages,  included  ; 
this  proportion,  however,  was  to  be 
changed  when  the  number  of  represen¬ 
tatives  should  have  reached  seventy  { 
then,  though  the  population  should 
have  increased,  the  proportion  should 
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be  raiaed  to  that  of  one  representative 
for  60,000  souls,  till  the  number  should 
reach  100;  then  it  should  be  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  one  for  40,000  till  the  nuih- 
ber  was  doubled,  and  then  the  rule  of 
proportion  was  to  be  one  for  50,000. 
The  right  of  universal  suffrage  was  not 
admitted  ;  every  ^ec  man  possessing 
property  to  the  amount  of  4W  dollars, 
if  he  were  single,  or  half  that  sum  if 
married,  was  entitled  to  vote  at  the 
primary  election  where  the  electoral 
voters  were  chosen  ;  the  qualification 
for  these  latter  was  fixed  at  4000  dol¬ 
lars  for  the  single,  3000  for  the  mar¬ 
ried  {  in  the  city  of  Caracas  it  was  fix¬ 
ed  at  the  higher  proportions  of  six 
thousand  and  of  four.  Married  men, 
not  cohabiting  with  their  wives,  and 
having  no  legal  motive  for  such  sepa¬ 
ration,  were  disfranchised, — a  singular 

{trovision,  in  the  spirit  of  some  existing 
aws  which  interfered  injudiciously  in 
domestic  affairs.  No  public  functionary 
could  be  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  or  of  the  senate. 

The  number  of  senators  was  never 
to  exceed  a  third  nor  fall  below  a  fifth 
of  the  number  of  representatives  :  they 
were  to  be  chosen  for  six  years,  a  third 
being  renewed  biennially ;  no  man  could 
be  a  senator  unless  he  was  thirty  years 
of  age,  had  been  a  resident  citizen  of 
Venezuela  ten  years,  and  possessed  of 
a  clear  property  of  6000  dollars.  Full 
judicial  powers  over  all  public  function¬ 
aries  were  vested  in  this  house,  bpt  the 
accusation  was  to  originate  in  the  lower 
assembly.  The  legislature  was  to  meet 
annually  on  the  15th  of  January,  and 
its  ordinary  sessions  were  not  to  exceed 
one  month  ;  the  place  of  meeting  was 
to  be  the  federal  city,  for  which,  by 
an  after-law,  Valencia  was  chosen  : 
congress  having  power,  if  necessary, 
to  dissolve  the  session,  and  summon  it 
for  another  time  and  place. 

The  executive  was  vested  in  three 
persons,  who  held  their  power  for  four 
years,  and  were  chosen  by  the  electoral 


meetings,  the  acts  being  sent  to  the 
president  of  the  senate.  The  latter 
part  of  the  constitution  dealt  largely 
in  those  vague  terms,  whose  senseless¬ 
ness  might  only  deserve  a  smile,  if  the 
horrors  to  which  they  have  led,  and  the 
purposes  to  which  they  are  directed, 
did  not  excite  a  deeper  feeling.  The 
sovereignty  of  the  people,  equality, 
and  the  rights  of  man,  were  defined  af¬ 
ter  the  manner  of  the  French  school. 
Other  provisions  would  have  augured 
well  if  this  fearful  introduction  had  not 
given  reason  to  apprehend  how  little 
they  would  be  observed  ; — trial  by 
jury  was  to  be  established  as  soon  as 
possible, — the  house  of  every  citizen 
was  to  be  his  sanctuary,  except  against 
criminal  proceedings  conformably  to 
the  laws,  and  no  law  was  to  have  a 
retroactive  effect.  Torture  was  abo¬ 
lished,  and  sanguinary  punishments 
were  to  be  diminished,  beiiause,  it  was 
said,  the  true  object  of  punishment  was 
to  correct  and  not  to  destroy  the  hu¬ 
man  race. 

As  that  class  of  citizens,  who  had 
hitherto  been  denominated  Indians,  had 
never  yet  reaped  the  benefit  of  the  laws 
which  had  been  dictated  in  their  fa- 
vour,  the  provincial  governments  were 
charged  by  all  possible  means  to  draw 
these  citizen-natives  to  schools,  acade¬ 
mies,  and  colleges,  and  teach  them  the 
rights  which  they  enjoyed  by  virtue  of 
being  men  equal  to  all  others  of  their 
fellow  kind  ;  and  they  were  to  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  divide  and  appropriate  the 
lands  which  they  now  cultivated  in 
common.  The  prohibition  of  the 
slave-trade  was  repeated  and  solemnly 
confirmed,  and  that  part  of  the  free 
population,  known  by  thedenomination 
of  people  of  colour,  were  restored  to 
their  imprescriptible  rights.  Nobility 
was  abolished,  and  it  was  decreed  that 
citizen  should  be  the  only  title  or  ad¬ 
dress  of  all  the  free  persons  who  com¬ 
posed  the  nation  ;  but  the  members  of 
the  two  houses  were  to  be  styled  ho- 
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Bourable,  thoae  of  the  executive  re. 
^ectable,  aad  those  of  the  supreme 
court  of  justice  upright. 

Two  articles  of  this  constitution 
are  worthy  of  remark.  The  one  was 
in  these  words:  **  In  order  to  guard 
against  every  abuse  of  the  high  powers 
which  have  been  confided  to  us,  we 
declare  that  all  and  each  of  the  things 
specified  in  the  declaration  of  rights 
are  exempt  from,  and  beyond  the  reach 
of,  the  general  and  ordinary  powers  of 
government,  and  that  being  contained 
u  or  resting  upon  the  indestructible 
aad  sacred  principles  of  nature,  every 
law  contrary  to  them  which  may  be 
enacted  by  the  federal  legislature,  or 
by  the  provincial  governments,  shall  be 
absolutely  null  and  of  no  effect.”  Such 
was  the  199th  article.  The  215th 
provided  that  **  no  individual  or  parti¬ 
cular  society  should  be  allowed  to  pe. 
tition  the  constituted  authorities  in  the 
name  of  the  people,  much  less  to  arro. 
gate  to  themselves  the  title  of  the  So. 
vereign  People  ;  and  they  who  trans* 
gres^  against  this  article,  trampling 
upon  the  respect  and  veneration  due 
to  the  representatives  and  voice  of  the 
people,  which  could  only  be  expressed 
by  the  general  will,  or  through  the  or¬ 
gan  of  their  legitimate  representatives 
in  the  legislature,  should  be  prosecu¬ 
ted,  arrested,  and  judged  according  to 
the  laws.”  The  first  of  these  articles 
invited  rebellion,  the  second  provided 
against  it. 

The  mask  was  thus  laid  aside  in 
Venezuela,  and  in  other  parts  of  Spa¬ 
nish  America  the  conduct  of  the  ms- 
contented  was  equal^y  decisive.  The 
rashness  with  which  they  proceeded, 
justified  the  Spanish  government  in  its 
opinion  of  their  leaders,  though  not 
in  its  conduct ;  and  they  who  with  the 
best  intentions  had  hitherto  vindicated 
their  measures,  or  apologized  for  them, 
as  endeavouring  to  ameliorate  the  con- 
dition  of  the  colonies,  and  preserve  the 
connection  with  thp  mot^r-country, 


acknowledged  now  that  the  intemper¬ 
ance  of  one  party  was  as  injurious  as 
the  obstinacy  of  the  other, 'apd  lament¬ 
ed  in  bitterness  the  infatuation  of  both. 
After  the  declaration  of  independence 
had  been  made  in  Venezuela  and  its 
constitution  promulgated,  but  before 
those  events  were  known  in  Europe, 
the  American  deputies  presented  a 
joint  memorial  to  the  cortes, 
which  was  read  at  pne  of  Jug.  1, 
their  secret  sittings.  In  this  Ihl  1. 
they  imputed  the  disturbed 
state  of  the  colonies  to  the  oppressive 
system  from  which  they  were  only 
partially  relieved,  and  to  the  injudi¬ 
cious  and  precipitate  measures  of  their 
governors ;  they  rested  their  defence 
upon  the  assertion,  that  in  all  these 
colonies  the  people  were  unshaken  in 
their  loyalty  to  Ferdinand,  and  tkey 
maintained,  that  if  a  full  representation 
were  granted  them,  a  free  trade,  and 
a  regulation  made,  that  in  future  half 
the  offices  of  trust,  and  honour,  and 
profit,  in  the  colonies  should  be  ap- 
propriated  to  the  Creoles,  the  differ- 
encesmightyetbeaccommodated.  The 
Americanshadloudlyexclaimed  against 
the  appointment  of  supplementary  mem¬ 
bers  to  represent  them,  till  those  of 
their  own  election  could  arrive,  as  if 
the  members  thus  chosen  must  be  mere 
tools  of  the  government  and  undeser¬ 
ving  o£  the  confidence  of  the  people. 
The  conduct  of  these  deputies  comu- 
ted  this  complaint :  they  discharged 
their  duty  with  great  abjlity  and  con¬ 
scientious  zeal ;  and  the  purer  their  in-" 
tentions  were,  the  more  painful  must 
it  have  been  to  them  to  behold  the 
course  of  the  colonial  revolutionists. 

In  Caracas,  where  the  revolution  was 
most  complete,  it  soon,  in  the  inevitable 
order  of  things,  reached  its  age  of 
blood,  A  patriotic  society  was  form¬ 
ed,  of  which  Miranda  was  chosen  pre¬ 
sident  ;  several  Frenchmen  were  mem¬ 
bers,  and  a  regular  deputation  from  it 
appeared  before  the  Congress,  and  pro- 
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nounced  a  philippic  against  the  Eng¬ 
lish  as  the  tyrants  of  the  seas.  De¬ 
nunciations  were  made  here  against 
the  earlier  and  less  violent  actors  in 
thi^  tragedy,  and  it  was  apparent  that 
a  society,  formed  upon  the  model  of 
the  Jacobin  Club,  would,  in  due  time, 
faithfully  conform  to  all  the  examples 
of  its  prototype.  There  was  no  hope 
from  experience,  for  experience  had 
been  lost  upon  the  country  that 
could  permit  the  establishment  of  such 
'an  association.  The  customary  train 
of  revolutionary  evils  now  began  to 
develope  themselves.  They  who  could 
fly  from  the  new  tyranny  sought  shel¬ 
ter  in  Curazoa,  Puerto,  Rico,  and  Cu- 
l>a,  or  wherever  they  could  find  their 
way.  Some  bolder  spirits,  finding 
the  loyal  party  too  scattered,  and  too 
little  prepared,  'immediately  to  oppose 
force  to  force,  formed  plots  for  over¬ 
throwing  a  system  which  had  been  in¬ 
troduced  by  deceit,  and  was  now  sup¬ 
ported  by  violence.  In  Caracas,  Cu- 
mana,  and  Barcelona,  they  were  disco¬ 
vered,  and  domiciliary  visits,  arrests, 
imprisonments,  and  executions,  follow, 
ed  in  the  usual  course  of  such  horrors. 
Heads  were  exposed  upon  poles  about 
the  streets,  and  in  cages  over  the  gates ; 
no  man  durst  utter  a  syllable  which  im¬ 
plied  distrust  of  the  new  orderof  things, 
or  regret  for  the  past ;  every  one  feared 
his  neighbours  and  his  servants  as  spies ; 
they  who  were  not  in  the  foremost  ranks 
of  the  revolution,  dared  not  be  seen  con¬ 
versing  abroad.  When  they  laydown  at 
night  they  dread,  d  lest  they  should  be 
roused  from  their  beds  to  be  conduct¬ 
ed  to  a  dungeon  ;  meantime  the  ruling 
orators  declaimed  about  imprescripti¬ 
ble  rights;  their  journalists  announced 
the  triumph  of  philosophy,  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  a  new  and  happier  era, 
and  liberty  and  equality  were  the  order 
of  the  day. 

The  dreams  of  these  revolutionists 
were  as  wild  as  those  of  the  all-frater- 
■izing  enthusiasts  of  liberty  in  France. 


**  As,  to  their  military  means,”  it  was 
said,  **  was  it  not  enough  to  say  that 
they  had  Miranda,  a  man  grown  old 
in  the  art  of  war,  and  experienced  in 
important  commands  ?  Who  had  the 
opposite  party  to  oppose  to  him  ?  Af¬ 
ter  crushing  the  contemptible  opposi¬ 
tion  which  was  attempted  against  him, 
iie  would  naturally  proceed  to  the 
Nuevo  Reyno,  and  so  on  to  Peru  ;  ga¬ 
thering  strength  wherever  he  went, 
and  making  the  cause  of  independence 
victorious  wherever  he  appeared.”  This 
was  the  course  which  the  madman 
Aguirre  had  begun  ;  but  even  this 
was  not  sufficient  for  the  genius  of 
Miranda.  He  was  to  collect  the  friends 
of  liberty  in  Peru,  and,  overcoming  all 
resistance  there,  cross  the  Andes,  and 
descend  to  form  a  junction  with  the 
patriots  of  Buenos  Ayres.  Nor  was 
it  enough  for  Venezuela,  thus,  in 
the  imagination  of  this  man’s  partizaus, 
to  give  laws  to  South  America ;  the 
Spanish  possessions  in  the  north  were 
to  be  emancipated  and  pacified  by  the 
same  vigorous  power.  An  army  of  Ve¬ 
nezuelans  was  to  land  at  Vera  Cruz, 
aid  the  insurgents  in  New  Spain,  over¬ 
throw  the  viceroy,  and  establish  there 
also  a  federal  republic. 

Impressive  as  the  real  catastrophe 
is,  it  becomes  more  so  when  these  ex¬ 
travagancies  are  remembered.  A  few 
parts  of  the  captaincy  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  had  adhered  to  the  mother-coun¬ 
try  ;  the  ruling  party  thought  to  re¬ 
duce  them,  and  the  Marquis  del  Toro 
was  sent  with  an  army  against  the  city 
of  Coro,between  which  and  the  capital  of 
the  province  there  was  an  old  and  bitter 
rivalry.  The  Coreans  beat  him  back 
with  considerable  loss,  and  the  mar¬ 
quis,  to  lighten  in  some  degree  his  dis¬ 
grace,  absurdly  insinuated,  in  his  pub¬ 
lic  dispatches,  that  the  English  had 
armed  and  directed  them.  On  the 
side  of  Guiana  the  revolutionists  were 
not  more  fortunate ;  their  flotilla  on 
the  Orinoco  was  defeated.— Still  the 
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loyal  party,  not  prepared  to  act  on  the 
oncnsive,  were  contented  with  defend* 
iog  themselves.  Miranda,  soon  after 
his  arrival,  took  the  command  of  the 
revolutionary  army,  and  marched  a* 
gainst  Valencia, — a  city  which  was 
rapidly  flourishing  before  these  unhappy 
disturbances.  With  about  2600  men 
he  defeated 'their  advanced  guard  and 
their  flotilla  on  the  lake,  forced  the 
Morro,  which,  in  a  great  measure 
commands  the  town,  again  defeated 
the  Valencians  at  the  entrance  of  the 
city,  and  again  in  the  great  square, 
where,  having  rallied  for  the  last  time, 
they  lost  all  their  remaining  artillery. 
But  when  Miranda  thought  his  victory 
complete,  he  was  attacked  from  the 
flat  roofs  and  the  grated  windows  of 
the  houses,  for  the  people  remembered 
the  example  of  Buenos  Ayres ;  and  the 
invaders,  after  suffering  considerable 
loss,  were  driven  out,  abandoning  all 
the  guns  which  they  had  taken. 

The  whole  force  which  V alencia  had 
brought  into  the  field  did  not  exceed 
700  men  ;  and  after  the  action  it  w’as 
reduced,  chiefly  by  desertion,  to  less 
than  500.  The  desertion  is  said  to 
have  been  principally  among  the  whites, 
for  the  men  of  colour  were  faithful  to 
the  mother-country,  and  probably  a 
more  adventurous  and  hardy  race. 
While  the  want  of  a  government  was 
felt  there,  at  Caracas  such  exertions 
were  made,  that  in  less  than  three 
weeks  Miranda’s  force  was  doubled  ; 

he  attacked  the  city  a  second 
Aug.  13,  time,  and,  proceeding  with 

1811.  more  caution,  hemmed  in  the 
loyalists,  and  starved  them 
into  a  surrender  at  discretion.  Of 
what  followed  only  partial  and  imper¬ 
fect  accounts  have  reached  us.  Mi¬ 
randa  declared,  in  his  proclamation  to 
the  inhabitants,  that  the  sword  of  jus¬ 
tice  was  unsheathed  only  for  the  ini- 
^itous  and  the  guilty  :  the  Caracan 
Gazette  praised  his  philanthropy,  add¬ 
ing,  that  the  misled  were  pardoned. 


the  suspected  were  disculpating  them¬ 
selves,  and  that  the  authors  and  pro¬ 
moters  of  these  misfortunes  were  given 
up  to  the  empire  of  the  laws,  of  justice, 
and  of  national  chastisement.  They 
who  understand  the  meaning  of  such 
phrases  in  the  language  of  revolution, 
may  imagine  over  what  scenes  the  veil 
of  oblivion  has  been  drawTi. 

Plots  and  conspiracies  were  after¬ 
wards  heard  of,  which  led  to  jTarther 
proscriptions  and  executions  in  this  ill- 
fated  town.  There  now  remained,  it 
was  said,  only  the  insignificant  oppo¬ 
sition  of  Coro  and  Maracaybo  to  sub¬ 
due;  but  causes  which  might  easily 
have  been  foreseen  began  to  check 
Miranda  in  his  career.  In  a  country 
so  thinly  peopled,  and  without  manu¬ 
factures,  men  could  not  be  provided 
for  war  without  taking  them  from 
agriculture ;  and  while  the  new  go¬ 
vernment  raisbd  soldiers  by  force,  the 
crops  were  left  to  perish  upon  the 
ground  for  want  of  hands  to  gather 
them.  This  was  soon  felt  in  the  trea¬ 
sury  ;  there  was  also  a  growing  dis¬ 
content  in  the  great  body  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  who  now  began  to  experience  the 
privations  and  miseries  of  the  revolution 
into  which  they  had  been  deceived,  as 
well  as  hurried  ;  and  among  the  revolu¬ 
tionists  themselves  that  disposition  ma¬ 
nifested  itself  which  makes  them  the 
ministersof  vengeance  uponeach  other. 
Miranda,  notwithstanding  his  late  suc¬ 
cess,  was  denounced  to  the  executive 
as  a  tyrant.  The  first  cry  in  such 
cases  is  seldom  successful,  and  before 
his  jiarty  had  lost  their  ascendancy, 
the  catastrcmhe  was  produced  by  an 
event  as  awful  as  it  was  unexpected. 

On  March  26th,  1812,  at  seven  mi¬ 
nutes  after  four  in  the  afternoon,  an 
earthquake  was  felt  over  the  whole 
captaincy.  The  shock  was  slight  at 
first,  but  it  increased  during  the  space 
of  a  minute,  and  terminated  in  a  sharp 
and  jerkingmotion,  which,  in  the  course 
of  two  seconds,  laid  Guayra  and  Ca- 
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news,  St  Carlos,  Banj^uisimeto,  and 
many  other  towns,  in  rums.  The  walls 
were  thrown  down,  the  fortifications 
destroyed,  the  road  between  Guayra 
and  the  capital  broken  up  with  chasms, 
or  filled  with  the  wreck  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  ;  at  the  former  place  above  1 500 
persons  perished,  and  more  in  the  lat¬ 
ter.  This  dreadful  visitation  happen, 
ed  upon  Holy  Thursday  ;  and  it  had 
been  upon  Holy  Thursday  that  the 
independent  party  had  first  disclaimed 
the  authority  cf  the  regency,  and  com- 
mencedtheir  revolutionary  career.  The 
people  who  escaped  instantly  remem- 
ber^  this,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  bor- 
rors  aronnd  them,  exclaimed,  that  it 
was  a  judgement  upon  them  for  their 
rebellion,  and  demanded  *tfae  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  old  government.  This  was 
the  general  cry  ;  and  though  the  gev 
vemment  published  an  edict,  forbid¬ 
ding  any  person  to  say  that  the  earth- 
qu»e  was  a  judicial  punishment  on 
pain  of  death,  the  opinion  spread,  and 
effectually  paralysed  their  strength. 
The  people  were  the  more  confirmed 
in  this  belief,  because  Coro,  Valencia, 
and  Maracaybo,  received  no  injury  from 
the  earthquake,  though  it  was  felt 
there. 

A  few  days  before  this  great  con¬ 
vulsion,  D.  Domingo  Monteverde, 
with  only  300  firelocks,  SO  Indian 
archers,  and  fourteen  cavalry,  took  Ca- 
rora  by  assault,  though  it  was  defend¬ 
ed  by  1000  men.  He  calculated  qpon 
the  temper  of  the  people,  and  the  ge¬ 
neral  desire  to  return  to  their  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  mother-country.  Im- 
mediat^  after  the  earthquake,  the  ci¬ 
ties  round  about  hastened  to  send  him 
their  submission  ;  and  he  advanced  to¬ 
wards  the  capital.  The  congress,  as  a 
last  resource,  appointed  Miranda  dic¬ 
tator,  and  he  proclaimed  martial  law  ; 


but  all  was  in  vain.  The  Venezuelans 
were  persuaded  that  the  Almighty  had 
declared  against  them ;  and  Miranda’s 
forces  deserted  so  fast,  that  he  found 
himself  compelled  to  capitulate  with¬ 
out  striking  a  blow.  Some  of  the 
heads  of  his  party  got  on  board  ship, 
and  escaped  to  the  United  States ;  and 
Monteverde  seems  to  have  taken  ad¬ 
vantage  of  their  escape  as  a  pretext  for 
securing  him  and  a  few  of  the  other 
leaders,  and  sending  them  prisoners  to 
Spain.  Such  was  the  termination  of 
this  adventurer’s  career.  The  regency 
and  the  cortes  were  now  acknowled¬ 
ged  in  Venezuela,  and  the  Spanish  go¬ 
vernment  had  an  opportunity  then,  at 
least,  of  retrieving  its  errors.  That 
opportunity,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  they 
have  not  lost ;  and,  indeed,  it  may  be 
expected,  that  whenever  the  govern- 
ment  shall  be  removed  from  the  bale- 
fnl  influence  of  Cadiz,  those  measures 
will  be  taken  which  may  long  delay 
the  separation  of  Venezuela  from  the 
mother-country.  At  present  it  is  for 
the  interest  of  both,  that  they  should 
remain  united.  The  population  of 
Venezuela  must  be  more  condensed, 
its  knowledge  must  be  increased,  its 
casts  amalgamated,  and  its  morals  to¬ 
tally  changed,  before  it  can,  with  any 
benefit  to  itself,  or  to  the  world,  be¬ 
come  an  independent  state.  In  the 
course  of  the  generations  which  must 
pass  by  before  these  improvements  are 
effected,  Spain  will  no  longer  need  as- 
sistance  from  without ;  and  as  juster 
principles  of  policy  shall  prevail  in  the 
progress  of  the  human  race,  let  us 
hope  that  the  ultimate  separation  may 
be  in  the  natural  and  proper  order  of 
things, — like  that  between  father  and 
son,  when  the  tie  of  dependence  ceases, 
but  the  bond  of  affection  remains  un¬ 
broken. 


Chaf.  17.3 
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Mexico.  Bttenot  Ayret.  Character  ^ Liaieru  Successive  Revdutious  in  that 
Province  tiU  the  dose  of  ISll, 


The  affairs  of  Venecuela  have  been 
earned  on  into  the  ensuing  year,  that 
the  subject  might  be  brought  to  its 
close.  Of  the  disturbances  in  the  ad¬ 
joining  provinces,  and  in  Peru  and  Chi¬ 
le,  too  little  is  known  to  admit  of  any 
detailed  account }— suffice  it  to  say, 
that  the  fermentation  extended  to  all 
parts  of  Spanish  America ;  in  some 
places  one  party  prevailed,  in  some  the 
other  ;  in  others  they  alternately  <d}- 
tained  the  upper  hand ;  and  every 
where  the  violence  and  ferocity  which 
were  displayed,  proved  but  too  well 
how  little  the  inhabitants  were  quali¬ 
fied  to  govern  themselves.  In  Mexico 
a  widely-extended  insurrection  broke 
out,  too  much  resembling  in  its  causes, 
conduct,  and  progress,  the  dreadful 
scenes  which,  in  our  time,  we  have 
seen  in  Ireland ; — a  war  of  havock, 
cruelty,  and  extermination,  in  which 
one  party  was  exasperated  by  old 
wrongs,  the  other  by  recent  atrocities ; 
each  feeling  itself  equally  justified,  the 
one  by  the  desire  of  independence,  the 
other  by  loyalty  and  the  defence  of 
social  order.  Venegas  was  sent  over 
as  viceroy  ;  he  had  been  wanting  in 
activity  and  enterprize  in  the  Talavera 
campaign  ;  but  in  Mexico  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  discipline  was  on  his  side,  and 
his  troops  gained  victories,  which,  by 
the  numbers  who  fell  on  one  side,  while 
there  was  little  loss  or  none  on  the 


other,  seem  rather  to  have  been  mas¬ 
sacres  than  battles.  There  was,  how¬ 
ever,  too  mudi  provocation  for  this  ; 
for  the  insurgents,  in  repeated  instan¬ 
ces,  when  t^y  got  possession  of  a 
town,  had  filled  ^e  prisons  with  Eu¬ 
ropeans,  and  then  butchered  them. 
In  fomenting  and  encouraging  the 
rebellion,  and  in  the  guilt  of  -these 
murders,  some  Anglo-Americans  are 
said  to  have  been  deeply  implicated. 
All  the  first  leaders  were  taaen  and 
executed,  many  of  them  expressing 
their  repentance  for  their  fatal  error ; 
for  never  did  men,  in  attempting  to  do 
good,  give  occasion  to  such  immediate 
and  tremendous  evil.  Of  these  events 
we  have  only  the  Spanish  accounts; 
they  show  the  extent  of  the  misery 
and  the  devastation,  and  it  may  be  in¬ 
ferred  from  them,  that  though  the  ter¬ 
mination  may  be  far  distant,  the  go¬ 
vernment  will  maintain  its  superiority, 
and  finally  crush  the  insurgents.  On 
their  part  no  documents  have  reached 
this  country.  Of  Buenos  Ayres  more 
is  known,  and  more  must  be  said 
There  was  no  part  of  the  Spanish 
colonies  in  which  the  intrigues  m  Buo¬ 
naparte  might  have  been  thought  so 
likely  to  succeed  as  in  Buenos  Ayres. 
The  people  had  learnt  their  own 
strength  ;  they  were  under  a  viceroy, 
a  Frenchman  by  birth,  who  had  at¬ 
tained  a  high  reputation  by  the  cap- 
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ture  of  one  British  force,  and  the  ig¬ 
nominious  defeat  of  another ;  and  it 
seemed  reasonable  to  suppose  that  our 
miserable  expeditions  to  the  Plata 
would  have  renewed  that  hatred  of  the 
English  name  which  the  piratical  en¬ 
terprises  of  Drake  and  Cavendish  ex¬ 
cited,  and  which,  for  more  than  a  cen¬ 
tury,  had  been  exasperated  by  the  atro¬ 
cities  of  the  buccaneers.  Whitelocke, 
indeed,  had  done  whatever  brutality 
and  incapacity  could  do,  to  render  the 
English  at  once  odious  and  contempti¬ 
ble.  The  Spaniards  execrated  him  for 
the  excesses  which  he  allowed  his  men 
.  to  commit,  as  much  as  they  despised  him 
-for  his  own  personal  behaviour ;  but 
they  did  justice  to  the  fortitude  which 
tnen  and  officers  displayed,  when  they 
were  exposed  so  hopelessly  to  destruc¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  conduct  of  Sir  Samuel 
Achmuty  had  been  such,  that  in  Monte 
Video,  where  the  English  entered 
through  the  breach,  the  inhabitants  saw 
their  departure  with  tears,  and  remem- 
bered  them  with  affection  and  regret. 

Upon  the  ffrst  tidmgs  of  the  impri¬ 
sonment  and  compulsory  resignation 
of  Ferdinand,  and  the  great  national 
insurrection  which  followed,  a  procla¬ 
mation  was  issued,  which  seemed  to 
imply  a  disposition  to  follow  whatever 
party  might  prove  victorious.  It  was 
published  in  the  name  of  the  viceroy, 
and  with  his  sanction  ;  but  Liniers  was 
a  man  so  habitually  and  culpably  care¬ 
less,  that,  even  on  this  most  important 
emergency,  he  did  not  take  the  trouble 
of  thinking  for  himself,  but  suffered 
the  council  to  draw  out  the  proclama¬ 
tion  for  him,  and  signed  it  as  his  own. 
The  writer,  no  doubt,  endeavoured  to 
adapt  it  to  what  he  supposed  might  be 
the  viceroy’s  inclination,  atrd  its  tempo¬ 
rizing  language  wasafterwards  brought 
as  a  (marge  against  him,  though  his  con¬ 
stitutional  facility  was  all  for  which  he 
deserved  to  be  reproached. 

D.  Santiago  Liniers  was  the  younger 
son  of  a  noble  family  in  Poitou  ;  at 


twelve  years  of  age  he  was  received  in¬ 
to  the  order  of  Malta,  and  became  page 
to  the  grand  master  ;  at  fifteen  he  ob¬ 
tained  a  commission  in  the  Royal  Pied¬ 
mont'  regiment  of  cavalry ;  and  in 
1775,  entered  the  Spanish  navy,  in 
which  service  he  was  present  at  the  re¬ 
duction  of  Minorca,  and  the  siege  of 
Gibraltar.  In  1788,  he  went  out  to 
the  Plata  as  second  in  command  of  the 
squadron  on  that  station  ;  and  from 
that  time  became  settled  in  Buenos 
Ayres.  When  that  city  was  surpri¬ 
sed  by  General  Beresford,  Liniers, 
who  had  prevented  the  invaders  from 
landing  at  Ensenada,  but  could  not 
infuse  any  spirit  into  the  governor,  saw, 
from  a  neighbouring  height,  the  aban¬ 
donment  of  the  town,  and  retired  to 
his  country  house,  from  whence  he 
soon  afterwards  sent  a  messenger  to 
General  Beresford,  saying,  that  not 
having  been  attacked  in  the  post  com¬ 
mitted  to  his  care,  he  was  not  included 
in  the  capitulation,  but  that  with  his 
permission  he  would  enter  the  town, 
for  the  sake  of  seeing  his  children  and 
settling  his  affairs.— Tl^is  permission 
was  Uberally  granted  him  ;  whether  it 
was  consistent  with  strict  military  ho¬ 
nour  to  have  asked  it  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  information  of  the  ene¬ 
my’s  strength,  and  the  probabilities  of 
expelling  them,  may  well  be  doubted. 
Such,  however,  was  the  intention  with 
which  Liniers  entered  Buenos  Ayres, 
and  his  object  was  effectually  fulhlled. 
Having  recovered  the  city,  he  exerted 
himself  with  the  'utmost  activity  to 
prepare  against  a  second  attack  ;  the 

Eewter  vessels  and  the  gutters  of  the 
ouses  were  melted  down  for  balls ; 
powder  was  brought  from  Lima 
and  Chile  over  the  Andes,  in  bottles 
which  formerly  carried  liqueurs  and 
other  articles  of  luxury  ;  grenades  and 
fire-pots  were  ranged  along  the  flat 
roofs  of  the  houses,  in  the  place  of 
flower-pots  and  orange-  trees ;  and  a 
spirit  was  excited  in  the  whole  people 
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which  England  experienced  to  her 
heavy  loss  and  humiliation,  but  to 
which  an  Englishman  will  always  ren¬ 
der  justice.  For  these  great  and  sig¬ 
nal  services  Liniers  was  appointed  vice¬ 
roy  ad  interim  ;  he  told  the  Spanish 
court,  with  perfect  sincerity,  that  he 
was  not  fit  for  the  office,  and  advised 
them  to  appoint  a  man  of  greater  ener¬ 
gy  and  integrity,  and  to  send  out  two 
regiments  oif  the  line  with  him.  This 
representation  was  unheeded,  and  Li¬ 
niers,  against  his  inclination,  found 
himself  at  the  head  of  affairs  when  the 
revolution  called  upon  him  to  act  a 
more  difficult  part  than  he  had  sustain¬ 
ed  in  Whitelocke’s  tragedy. 

As  a  soldier,  Liniers  had  shown  that 
he  could  be  active  as  well  as  brave  ; 
but  it  was  only  the  sense,  or  rather 
the  habit,  of  military  duty  which  could 
excite  him  to  activity.  Nothing  else 
was  powerful  enough  to  overcome  the 
easiness  of  his  disposition.  This  dis¬ 
position  was  his  only  guide ;  it  made 
him  brave,  open,  and  generous ;  ready 
to  grant  to  his  friends  whatever  they 
asked,  and  so  forgiving  an  enemy,  that 
it  seemed  as  if  he  were  incapable  of 
feeling  resentment.  But  being  by  birth 
a  Frenchman,  and  liviilg  in  aland  where 
an  absolving  misreligion  had  completed 
that  corruption  of  morals  which  colo¬ 
nial  circumstances  and  a  wretched  sys¬ 
tem  of  misgovemment  equally  contri¬ 
buted  to  produce,  he  had  little  princi¬ 
ple  to  direct  his  conduct.  After  the 
death  of  his  wife  he  formed  a  connec¬ 
tion  with  a  French  woman,  whose  hus¬ 
band  complaisantly  withdrew  upon  a 
distant  appointment ;  her  extravagant 
expences  required  funds  which  it  was 
not  in  his  power  to  supply  ;  but  her 
influence  was  all  powerful  with  Li- 
niers ;  and  therefore  under  his  admi¬ 
nistration  every  thing  was  venal.  He 
himself  *  was  as  free  from  rapacity  as 
from  ambition  :  he  had  indeed  accumu¬ 
lated  nothing ;  and  it  was  believed,  that 
in  case  of  his  death,  his  children  would 


have  found  themselves  without  a  pro¬ 
vision.  Except  in  this  adulterous  con¬ 
nection,  which  was  open  and  avowed^ 
public  opinion  regarding  such  things 
with  as  much  indifference  as  he  him¬ 
self,  Liniers  was  probably  without  • 
vice ;  a  good  easy  man,  who,  under  fa¬ 
vourable  circumstances,  would  have 
made  himself  happy  and  all  around 
him,  merely  by  following  the  instinct 
of  a  happy  nature. 

If  Spain  had  submitted  patiently  to 
the  intruder,  or  been  Anally  over¬ 
powered  in  the  struggle,  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Buenos  Ayres  had  looked  to 
their  viceroy  to  direct  them,  it  cannot 
be  supposed  that  Liniers  would  have 
felt  much  repugnancein  acknowledging 
the  intrusive  dynasty.  On  this  point, 
however,  his  character  must  remain 
unimpeachable.  When  Buonaparte** 
agent  arrived,  he  gave  him  audience, 
and  opened  his  papers  before  the  coun¬ 
cil,  left  them  to  frame  a  declaration, 
and  proclaimed  Ferdinand  as  soon  as  it 
was  made  public.  The  history  of  this 
agent  is  remarkable ;  amid  the  mourn¬ 
ful  detail  of  errors,  and  crimes,  and 
sufferings,  it  is  so  grateful  to  meet  with 
any  thing  upon  which  the  mind  can 
pause  with  pleasure,  that  we  may  well  be 
pardoned  for  digressing  to  relate  it.  He 
was  a  French  baron,  formerly  a  deputy 
from  Burgundy  to  the  States-General, 
who  had  emigrated,  and  served  under 
the  Prince  of  Conde  in  the  beginning  of 
the  revolutionary  war,  and  afterwards 
removed  to  America,  from  whence  he 
had  made  two  trading  voyages  to  the 
Plata.  Circumstances  having  enabled 
him  to  return  to  his  native  country,  he 
settled  with  his  family  upon  his  estate 
at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees.  The 
French  government,  expert  as  usual  in 
Anding  the  At  person  for  every  em¬ 
ployment,  and,  in  the  spirit  of  its  new 
and  insolent  tyranny,  perfectly  regard¬ 
less  of  the  interests  or  inclinations  of 
the  individual,  found  him  here,  sent  a 
detachment  of  gendarmes  to  bring  him 
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to  Bajonnc,  and  made  him  set  sail  in 
fbor  and  twenty  hours,  without  allow* 
hhn  time  to  arrange  his  own  con¬ 
cerns,  or  even  to  provide  himself  with 
other  clothing  for  the  voyage  than 
what  he  could  hastily  procure  in  the 
port  froni  which  he  sailed.  The  go¬ 
vernment  expected  great  advantage 
from  hit  knowledge  of  the  place, 
and  his  intimacy  with  Llniers  ;  that 
intimacy,  and  the  natural  humanity 
the  viceroy,  saved  him  from  the  out¬ 
rage  which  an  exa^ierated  people 
yrtn  sufficiently  indioed  to  commit ; 
be  was,  however,  arrested  and  sent  to 
Cadiz,  where  he  was  put  on  board  one 
of  the  hulks  in  the  harbour,  with  other 
prisoners.  His  wife,  as  soon  as  she 
learnt  what  had  become  of  him,  went 
herself  to  London,  to  solicit  the  inter¬ 
cession  of  the  British  government  for 
his  ddiverance.  It  scarcely  need  be 
said  that  her  petition  was  granted ; 
but  just  when  she  had  thus  happily 
effected  her  object,  a  letter  arrived 
with  intelligence  that  the  hulk  in  which 
he  was  confined,  had  been  seized  by 
the  prisoners,  and  carried  to  the  other 
aide  of  the  bay,  and  that  he  had  al¬ 
ready  recovered  his  freedom. 

It  is  proof  enough  that  Liniers  was 
not  guided  by  any  passion  or  policy 
as  a  Frenchman,  that  he  immediately 
admitted  the  English  into  Buenos 
Ayres,  hoping  and  expecting  instruc¬ 
tions  vrouhl  soon  reach  him  to  open  a 
free  trade.  This  he  would  willingly 
have  done,  if  he  had  felt  himself  au¬ 
thorized  ;  the  necessities' of  the  country 
and  of  the  treasury  equally  required  it. 
Large  as  the  stores  of  British  goods 
were  which  had  been  landed  at  Monte 
Video  during  our  possession  of  that 
place,  they  had  by  this  time  disap¬ 
peared  ;  the  demand  for  European  ar¬ 
ticles  was  very  great ;  Spain  was  no 
longer  in  a  condition  to  supply  it ; 
and  while  the  inhabitants  of  the  vke- 
Niyalty  'were  thus  deprived  of  their 
Avade  with  the  mother.couatry,  their 


own  prodpee  was  accumulating  upon 
their  hands.  This  distress  mrectly 
affected  the  government,  whose  chirf 
revenues  arose  from  the  customs,  but, 
by  a  strange  effect  of  impolicy,  it  hap¬ 
pened  that  every  merchant  at  Buenos 
Ayres  was  a  decided  enemy  to  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  free  trade.  Of  late 
years  the  adventurous  spirit  of  the 
Americans  had  led  them  to  form  con¬ 
traband  establishments  here,  and  ad¬ 
venturers  of  our  own  country  eagerly 
embarked  in  the  same  hazardous  lot¬ 
tery.  Smuggling  was  brought  to  a 
regular  system.  In  order  to  protect 
the  property,  it  was  necessary  to  make 
a  complete  transfer  into  Spanish  hands  j 
and  the  merchant  who  was  thus  trust¬ 
ed  easily  found  means  of  evading  the 
duties  in  a  port  where  every  officer  in 
every  department  had  his  price.  The 
general  calculation  was,  that  he  cleared 
at  least  25  per  cent,  upon  every  con¬ 
signment  before  it  came  out  of  his 
hands ;  but  there  were  instances  in 
which,  not  satisfied  even  with  this  enor¬ 
mous  profit,  they  appropriated  the 
whole  proceeds  to  themselves,  and  set 
the  stranger  at  defiance  ;  he  of  course 
having  no  law  to  appeal  to  against  a 
fraud  which  he  had  suffered  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  evade  the  law. 

Hazardous,  or  rather  ruinous,  as  this 
system  was,  it  was  carried  to  a  prodi¬ 
gious  extent,  by  the  blind  aviffity  of 
our  merchant  adventurers.  In  the 
course  of  twidvemonths  after  the  Spa¬ 
nish  revolution  had  opened  the  way  to 
Buenos  Ayres,  the  imports  into  the 
Plata  amounted  to  no  less  than  two 
millions  sterling,  at  least  nine-tenths 
of  which  was  smuggled  in,  and  an 
equal  bulk  of  return  produce  smuggled 
out.  Had  these  goods  been  reguuirly 
entered,  the  duties  which  the  govern¬ 
ment  would  have  received  would  not 
have  fallen  short  of  half  a  million.  As 
the  returns  greatly  short  of  the 
imports,  about  1,5(XMXX)  dollars  were 
smuggled  out ;  had  their  exportation 
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been  permitted^  a  duty  of  two  per  cent, 
would  cheerfully  hare  been  paid  upon 
them,  for  it  cost  rather  more  than  this 
to  get  them  on  board. 

Great  at  the  sum  was  of  which  the 
goremment  was  thus  defrauded,  or  ra* 
^er  of  which  it  deprived  itself  by  the 
old  miserable  laws  of  exclusion,  thisex- 
tensive  system  of  contraband  trade  did 
not  bring  with  it,  as  in  other  places, 
a  correspondent  reduction  of  price  to 
the  consumer.  The  advantage  was 
whoUyconfinedto  the  merchants,  who, 
while  they  intercepted  all  the  advanta> 
ges  which  government  should  have  de* 
rived  from  the  monopoly,  made  full 
use  of  it  for  themselves.  This  was 
the  occasion  of  the  first  seditious  move¬ 
ments  at  Buenos  Ayres.  It  was  well 
known  that  Liniers  wished  to  opAi 
the  port ;  the  cabildo,  afraid  of  this, 
whicn  would  have  cut  off  at  once  all 
their  illegal  profits,  formed  a  plan 
which  would  virtually  have  deposed 
him,  that  they  oright  get  the  power 
into  their  own  hands,  and  regulate  the 
trade  according  to  their  own  interests. 
But  the  people  were  aninst  them  ;  the 
soldiers  were  attached  to  Liniers,  and 
their  scheme  was  frustrated  by  the 
seixure  and  imprisonment  of  some  of 
their  adherents. 

The  members  of  the  cabildo  go 
out  of  office  with  the  year,  when  they 
elect  their  successors.  They  were  at 
this  time  all  Spaniards  except  one,  and 
they  were  determined  at  the  time  of 
election  to  preserve  the  same  prepon¬ 
derance,  and  to  make  another  and  more 
vigorous  effort  to  assume  the  govern¬ 
ment  tljpmselves.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Creoles,  relying  in  some  degree 
upon  the  disposition  of  the  viceroy, 
and  more  upon  their  own  numbers, 
were  determraed  to  have  a' majority  of 
their  body  in  the  new  cabildo,  which 
they  could  only  effect  by  intimtdating 
the  old  members,  or  by  inducing  Li- 
aiers  to  cancel  their  election,  and  ap¬ 
point  them  himself.  By  a  military  re¬ 


gulation  well  adapted  to  keep  up  the 
mischievous  distinction  of  casts,  the 
Creoles  and  Spaniards  were  embodkd 
in  distinct  corps,  and  the  latter  divided 
according  to  their  different  provinces. 
The  cabudo  thought  they  could  rely 
upon  the  Catalans,  the  Biscayans,  and 
the  Gallegos  or  Galicians ;  and  the 
known  intention  of  the  Creole  party, 
gave  them  some  pretext  for  calling 
out  these  corps  to  secure  the  freedom 
of  election.  But  they  had  calculated 
their  strength  ill,  and  they  began  their 
measures  by  an  sll.judged  attack  upon 
the  viceroy. 

According  to  the  colonial  bws  of 
Spain,  no  viceroy  can  give  a  child  in 
marriage  in  the  country  where  he  holds 
his  appointment,  without  the  king’s 
permission.  This  is  one  of  the  many 
jealous  precautions  of  a  sitspicioua 
court.  Liniers,  with  a  strange  disre¬ 
gard  to  that  sense  of  honour,  which 
he  might  have  been  supposed  to  have 
derived  from  his  birth,  rank,  and  pro¬ 
fession,  had  just  married  his  eldest 
daughter  to  one  of  the  brothers  of  bis 
mistress,  a  man  of  whom  it  is  sufficient 
to  say  that  he  had  risen  solely  by  his 
sister's  disgrace.  He  did  this  notwith¬ 
standing  the  remonstrances  of  his  bro¬ 
ther,  the  Count  de  Liniers,  and  of  dl 
his  late  wife’s  family.  The  ceremony 
of  complying  with  the  law  he  had  dis¬ 
pensed  with,  thinking  it  unnecessary 
in  the  present  circumstances  of  Spain, 
and  perhaps  having  little  fahh  in  the 
stability  of  the  central  junta.  The 
cabildo,  however,  took  advantage  of 
this  omission,  and  on  the  last  evening 
of  ;he  year  sent  to  the  Audiencia,  re¬ 
questing  to  be  informed  whom  they 
were  to  apply  to  to  confirm  their  suc¬ 
cessors,  as  General  Liniers  had  vaca¬ 
ted  his  office  in  consequence  of  the 
marriage  of  his  daughter. 

The  next  day  the  cabildc,  having 
drawn  ont  the  three  corps  in  their  fa¬ 
vour,  harangued  the  populace ;  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  which  a  cry  was  set  up  of 
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Long  live  Ferdinand  VII.,  and  the  ca> 
bildo,  and  down  with  the  Frenchman  ! 
The  great  bell  was  rung,  and  after 
two  or  three  hours  of  alarm  and  tu> 
mult,  these  corps  began  to  fire  on  such 
of  the  opposite  party  as  shewed  them* 
selves  at  the  entrance  of  the  great 
square.  Liniers,  with  his  characteris* 
tic  carelessness,  had  made  no  prepara* 
tions  against  this  danger,  though  the 
measures  of  the  preceding  eve  had  gi¬ 
ven  him  ample  warning.  Careless  of 
ower,  as  one  who  neither  coveted  its 
onnurs  nor  its  emoluments,  while  he 
disliked  its  cares,  and  perhaps,  from 
his  natural  humanity,  desirous  to  pre* 
vent  farther  bloodshed,  (for  about  50 
persons  had  already  been  wounded  by 
the  random  shots  of  the  Biscayans,) 
he  instantly  confirmed  the  election  of 
the  new  members,  and,  meeting  the 
cabildo  in  the  fort,  acceded  to  every 
thing  which  they  chose  to  demand. 
Their  demand  was,  that  a  junta  should 
be  formed  after  the  example  of  the 
different  provinces  in  Old  Spain  ;  they 
told  him  that  this  was  the  wish  of  the 
people,  and  they  offered  him  the  pre¬ 
sidency  with  the  salary  which  he  re¬ 
ceived  as  viceroy  ad  interim.  He  had 
assented  to  this,  when  D.  Cornelio 
Saavedra,  the  colonel  of  the  Patricios, 
or  Creole  regfiment,  entered  the  room 
at  the  head  of  a  file  of  soldiers  with 
fixed  bayonets,  and,  striking  the  table 
with  his  sword,  declared  he  would  kill 
any  man  who  dared  talk  of  a  junta. 
The  cabildo,  he  assured  Liniers,  had 
grossly  deceived  him,  the  wishes  of 
the  people  were  directly  the  reverse  of 
what  these  men  had  represented ;  he 
had  only  to  go  into  the  square  and  sa¬ 
tisfy  them,  by  assuring  them  that  the 
would  still  continue  to  be  their  go 
vernor.  By  this  time  the  square  was 
completely  in  possession  of  the  Patri¬ 
cios,  Liniers  was  greeted  with  unin¬ 
terrupted  “  Vivas,”  the  troops  in  the 
cabildo’ s  interest  dispersed  or  fled,  the 
old'- members  were  arrested,  and  two 
10 


days  afterwards  the  three  most  active 
of  their  body,  with  a  rich  shopkeeper, 
who  was  one  of  their  most  zealous  par- 
tizans,  and  the  commandant  of  the 
Gallegos,  were  embarked  and  deport¬ 
ed.  It  was  said,  and  believed,  that  if 
this  party  had  been  successful,  one  of 
their  first  measures  would  have  been 
instantly  to  order  away  all  foreigrterc, 
which  would  of  course  have  given  them 
possession  of  all  the  foreign  property 
that  could  not  be  removed  at  immedi¬ 
ate  notice.  They  would  also  have  re¬ 
moved  all  the  officers  of  the  customs  ; 

?ret  patriotism,  or  a  sense  of  moral  ob- 
igation,  would  have  had  little  share 
in  their  conduct,  for  these  very  men 
had  notoriously  enriched  themselves 
by  contraband  trade.  A  slave  of 
one  of  the  deported  members  wve  in¬ 
formation  that  a  large  sum  of  money 
was  concealed  in  his  master’s  house  ; 
Liniers  sent  for  this  person’s  son-in-law, 
and  required  a  forced  loan  of  100,000 
dollars  ;  the  man  protested  that  there 
was  no  money  in  the  house  ;  a  party  of 
pioneers  were  ordered  to  search  for  it, 
and  they  discovered  gold  and  silver  spe¬ 
cie  to  the  amount  of  230,000  dollars, 
which  were  taken  by  government  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  a  loan,  and  issued  out 
in  payment  of  the  troops. 

But  the  financial  embarrassments  of 
the  government  were  now  daily  in¬ 
creasing.  Towards  the  middle  of 
1809,  the  remittances  from  Peru  cea¬ 
sed,  for  a  spirit  of  insurrection  had 
shewn  itself  in  the  upper  provinces  of 
that  viceroyalty,  and  the  surplus  re¬ 
venue  had  been  absorbed  in  the  expen- 
ces  occasioned  by  suppressinguit.  The 
customs  product  notning  ;  Uie  troqps 
were  consequently  in  arrears,  and  it 
was  now  several  quarters  since  the  of¬ 
ficers  in  the  various  civil  departments 
had  received  their  salaries.  The  state 
of  trade  was  little  less  injurious  to  the 
people  than  to  the  treasury  ;  hides 
were  the  chief  article  of  return,  and 
these  were  too  -'bulky  and  of  too  little 
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value  to  be  emunled,  if  mnj  thine  else 
could  be  ebulaed ;  the  great  land* 
holderSy  t^refore,  were  desirous  that 
a  &ir  tra^  should  be  established  for 
their  own  sake.  Liniers  was  alarmed 
at  the  erowine  discontent,  and  began 
seriously  to  thunk  of  opening  the  port, 
«  measure  which,  however  it  might  be 
received  by  the  centnd  junta,  was  es* 
sential  to  die  security  and  even  exist* 
enoe  of  the  government  at  Buenos 
Ayres.  His  mistress  also  advised  him 
to  this  {  for  less  of  the  profits  of  the 
contraband  imports  bad  reached  her 
of  late  than  slie  believed  to  be  her 
share,  ud  her  fears  also  now  began  to 
prevail  over  her  prodigality.  The 
measure  was  determined  on,  and  in 
another  week  the  edict  would  have  ap* 
neared  upon  fair  terms,  to  the  satis* 
faction  of  aS  rarties,  when  intelligence 
arrived,  that  D.  Baltluaar  Hiddgo  de 
Cisneros  was  appointed  to  supersede 
General  Liniers  as  viceroy,  and  that 
he  had  landed  at  Monte  Video. 

Some  time  before,  Liniers  bad  re* 
oeived  dispatches  from  Spain,  inform* 
ing  him  that  he  had  been  raised  to  the 
rank  of  nobility,  and  that  a  pension  of 
5000  dollars  for  himself,  ana  1000  for 
each  of  his  children,  bad  been  granted 
by  the  central  junta,  for  his  good  ser¬ 
vices  while  he  had  been  viceroy  of 
Buenos  Ayres.  He  was  at  breakfast 
at  his  country  house  with  a  few  friends 
when  these  dispatches  arrived.  The 
import  of  the  conefoding  language  did 
not  immediately  strike  him  ;  he  seem¬ 
ed  highly  gratifi^  by  the  rank  which 
bad  iMcn  conferred  upon  hhn,  but  it 
was  evident  to  dl  present  that  he  was 
far  more  delighted  with  the  provision 
made  for  his  children.  After  break¬ 
fast,  upon  re-perusing  the  dimatch,  he 
inferred  that  his  successor  Md  been 
^pointed.  One  who  was  present, 
aha  who  knew  him  well,  watched  him 
nanowly  at  that  moment,  and  could 
not  perceive  that  the  discovery  made 
the  slightest  impression  upon  him,  ex* 
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cept,  indeed,  that  he  expressed  hur 
satisfaction  at  the  prosp^  of  being 
relieved  from  the  burthen  of  public 
business,  and  at  liberty  to  employ  hipi* 
self  according  to  his  own  inclinations  ^ 
and  in  this  declaration  there  was  every 
appearance  of  sincerity.  He  had  so¬ 
licited  from  the  government  the  grant 
of  an  island  in  uie  Parana,  where  he 
meant  to  retire,  with  his  family  around 
him,  and  to  amuse  himself  with  his 
dog  and  his  gun,  and  the  improvement 
of  a  new  estate. 

D.  Xavier  Elio  was  at  this  time  gor 
vernor  of  Monte  Video.  He  had  been 
sent  out  from  Spain  during  the  hosti¬ 
lities  upon  the  Plata,  as  commander  of 
the  interior  on  the  north  bank;  and 
being  in  Buenos  Ayres  when  White* 
locke  was  defeated,  was  believed  by 
the  Monte  Videans  to  have  contribu¬ 
ted  essentially  to  the  success  of  that 
memorable  oay.  The  govenior  of 
Monte  Video  having  been  sent  prison¬ 
er  to  England,  Elio  was  appointed  by 
the  viceroy  to  succeed  him  on  the  re¬ 
storation  of  that  place,  and  the  ap¬ 
pointment  was  confirmed  1^  Ferdi¬ 
nand  before  he  set  out  for  Bayonne. 
His  conduct  from  the  beginning  had 
been  bold  and  decided.  As  soon  as 
tidings  reached  him  of  the  abdication 
of  Charles  IV.  he  ordered  preparations 
to  be  made  for  proclaimmg  the  new 
king.  On  the  eve  of  this  ceremony, 
the  Frenchman  whom  Buonaparte  had 
torn  from  bis  family  to  send  him  to  the 
Plata,  arrived  on  his  way  to  Buenos 
A  yres,and  having  obtained  an  audience, 
advised  the  governor  to  postpone  the 
proclamation  till  he  should  receive  fur¬ 
ther  advices  from  Spain  }  for  before  he 
left  Europe,  Ferdinand  also  had  abdi¬ 
cated  the  throne,  and  Joseph  Buona¬ 
parte  had  been  made  king  of  Spain,  to 
the  great  joy  of  all  the  Spaniards. 
Elio  replied,  so  far  should  he  be  from 
deferring  the  ceremony  on  that  ac¬ 
count,  mat  he  only  regretted  things 
were  not  in  forwaraness  sufficient  for 
2  e 
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termined  never  to  acknowledge  any 
other  king. 

Ferdinand  accordingly  was  pro* 
claimed.  The  emissary  proceeded  on 
his  destination,  and  shortly  afterwards 
that  proclamation  was  issued  in  the 
viceroy’s  name,  which  recommended 
the  people  to  wait  the  event,  as  one  in 
which  their  only  concern  should  be 
to  preserve  their  own  tranquillity. 
When  this  paper  arrived  at  Monte  Vi¬ 
deo,  Elio,  consistently  with  his  prompt 
and  unpremeditated  conduct  at  the  be¬ 
ginning,  refused  to  circulate  it,  and  re¬ 
turned  it  to  Liniers  with  a  letter,  in 
whicii  he  did  not  disguise  his  suspicions 
that  that  viceroy  was  falling  on  from 
his  allegiance  to  the  lawful  sovereign 
of  Spain,  and  declared  that  he  shomd 
consider  himself  at  war  with  all  those 
who  swerved  from  their  duty  to  Fer¬ 
dinand  VII.  In  consequence  of  this 
reply,  Liniers  summoned  him  to  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  Elio  in  the  same  spirit  re¬ 
fused  to  go.  D.  Michelina,  a  captain 
in  the  navy,  was  then  appointed  to  su¬ 
persede  him.  This  officer  landed  at 
Monte  Video  at  eight  one  evening,  and 
going  immediately  to  the  commanders 
of  the  different  corps  in  garrison  there, 
required  them  to  act  under  his  orders ; 
he  then  entered  the  fort,  and  informed 
the  governor  that  he  was  come  to  take 
possession  of  his  government ;  a  few 
words  passed,  in  which  Elio  made 
known  his  determination  not  to  yield 
it,  and  Michelina  then  drew  forth  a 
pistol,  and  required  him  in  the  king’s 
nante  to  surrender  himself  prisoner. 
This  rashness  might  easily  have  cost 
him  his  life  ;  the  pistol  was  turned 
aside  by  him  at  whom  it  was  aimed, 
and  he  was  presently  thrown  and  dis¬ 
armed,  after  which  he  was  suffered  to 
take  his  own  course ;  so  little  did  Elio 
^prehend  any  effect  which  could  be 
pr^uced  by  him,  and  so  entirely  did 
he  rely  upou  the  approbation  and  at- 
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ingly,  and  he  produced  his  commis¬ 
sion,  andrequir^  them  to  acknowledge 
him  as  governor.  They  did  not  re¬ 
fuse,  but  they  hinted  to  him  that  the 
consent  of  the  people  was  necessary, 
who  were  at  this  time  collected,  and 
clamouring  in  the  square  without. 
Michelina  now  began  to  be  alarmed 
for  his  own  safety,  and  thought  him¬ 
self  happy  to  embark  at  three  in  the 
morning  in  an  open  boat,  during  a  vio¬ 
lent  storm,  to  cross  a  corner  of  the  bay, 
and  return  by  bnd  as  he  came  ;  for  if 
he  had  attempted  to  retreat  by  the 
gate,  he  expected  that  he  should  lose 
his  life. 

Liniers  was  of  too  easy  a  nature  to 
attempt  to  enforce  his  authority  at  Mon¬ 
tevideo,  and  Elio  was  so  popular  there, 
that  if  the  attempt  had  been  made, 
it  would  probably  not  have  succeed¬ 
ed.  Each  party  sent  his  own  statement 
to  Spain,  and  the  central  junta,  consi¬ 
dering  probably  the  temporizing  pro¬ 
clamation  as  the  work  of  Liniers,  and 
distrusting  him  because  of  the  faithless 
nation  to  which  he  belonged,  deter¬ 
mined  upon  his  removal.  This  dis¬ 
trust,  however  injurious  to  the  indivi¬ 
dual,  it  would  have  been  criminal  in 
them  not  to  have  felt ;  but  it  was  ex¬ 
pressed  no  otherwise  than  by  the  in¬ 
dispensable  act  of  superseding  him ; 
while  the  title  and  the  pensions  which 
were  awarded  to  him  and  his  children, 
bore  testimony  to  his  former  services, 
and  ampl^  satisfied  him.  The  only 
mortification  which  he  received  was 
from  the  promotion  of  Elio  to  the  of¬ 
fice  of  inspector  general  of  the  troops, 
evidently  implying  an  approbation  of 
his  conauct  in  their  dispute.  He  was 
not,  however,  a  man  who  would  feel 
this  deeply,  and  doubtless  must  have 
acknowledged  in  his  own  heart,  that 
by  whatever  motives  they  might  each 
have  been  actuated,  there  had  been  on 
the  part  of  Elio  a  frank  and  resolute 
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determination  to  abide  by  Ferdinand 
at  the  first,  to  which  his  resistance  of 
the  orders  from  Buenos  Ayres  mi^ht 
fairly  be  ascribed,  and  which  entitled 
him  to  the  confidence  and  favour  of  the 
Spanish  government. 

The  new  viceroy  Cisneros  came  out 
under  very  different  circumstances  from 
any  of  his  predecessors.  They  had 
goneto  take  possession  of  rank,  power, 
and  emolument,  and  to  enjoy  them  in 
peace  ;  he  had  nothing  but  difficulties 
before  him.  Had  he  brought  with  him 
instructions  to  open  the  port,  some  im¬ 
mediate  good  at  least  would  have  been 
produced  ;  for  the  better  part  of  the 
Creoles  would  have  accepted  this  boon 
as  an  earnest,  that  when  the  affairs  of 
the  mother-country  should  be  settled, 
they  might  expect  to  experience  their 
full  share  in  the  general  and  thorough 
reformation  of  grievances  and  abuses. 
But  the  central  junta  was  withheld 
from  this  most  necessary  measure  by 
the  influence  which  the  men  of  the  old 
system  possessed  in  that  body,  and  by 
the  too  scrupulous  respect  to  forms  of 
its  better  members,  who,  unwilling  to 
exert  any  authority  except  what  the 
circumstances  of  the  times  rendered 
indispensable  for  the  salvation  of  the 
country,  wished  to  leave allother  things 
for  the  cortes.  Cisneros  therefore 
brought  with  him  neither  means  of 
concuiating  the  disaffected  spirit  which 
was  known  to  exist  in  the  viceroyalty, 
nor  power  to  curb  it. 

Feeling  the  hopelessness  of  his  si¬ 
tuation,  he  is  said  to  have  betrayed  evi¬ 
dent  marks  of  anxiety  and  disconfl- 
dence  when  he  landed  on  the  pier  at 
Monte  Video.  Here,  however,  he  was 
received  with  acclamations  by  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  Elio  of  course  sincerely  wel¬ 
comed  one  who  brought  out  approba¬ 
tion  and  preferment  for  himself.  A 
deputation  of  the  English  in  that  port 
waited  upon  him  to  enquire  upon  what 
footing  tneir  commercial  affairs  would 
he  placed ;  they  were  informed,  that  as 


no  alteration  had  been  made  in  tbe 
laws  of  the  Indies,  he  must  necessarily 
observe  them.  This  answer  was  im¬ 
mediately  transmitted  to  Buenos  Ay¬ 
res,  and  though  the  error  was  in  the 
government,  not  in  Cisneros,'  for  he 
could  return  no  other,  it  excited  a 
strong  prepossession  against  him.  The 
feeling  was  aggravated  by  an  ord  r  ad- 
dressM  to  a  number  of  naval  officers, 
who,  duri^  the  dispute  between  Li- 
niers  and  Elio,  had  thought  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  obey  the  viceroy,  and  there¬ 
fore  removed  to  Buenos  Ayres :  They 
were  now  commanded  to  return,  and 
the  order  was  couched  in  terms  of  un-' 
necessary  and  imprudent  harshness. 
Liniers  at  the  same  time  was  required, 
to  pass  the  river,  and  meet  his  success¬ 
or  at  Colonia.  ' 

Buenos  Ayres  was  now  in  a  state 
of  general  alarm  and  agitation  ;  the 
commercial  part  of  its  inhabitants 
looked  for  the  port  to  be  shut,  and  the 
military  expected  to  be  disbanded, 
well  knowing  how  jealous  the  Spani¬ 
ards  had  ever  been  of  arms  in  the  hands 
of  the  Creoles.  The  commanders  of 
the  several  corps  held  frequent  meet¬ 
ings  ;  Saavedra  was  the  leading  man 
among  them,  and  they  urged  Einiera 
not  to  obey  the  summons,  but  to  re¬ 
main  at  their  head,  and  retain  his  power 
by  their  support.  It  is  said  that  he 
hesitated  what  part  to  take  ;  his  bet¬ 
ter  mind  prevailed ;  hitherto  he  had 
been  faithful  to  that  government  from 
which  he  had  receivra  his  trust,  and 
happily  for  his  memory,  if  not  for  his 
earthly  fortunes,  he  still  continued 
faithful.  His  popularity  was  sensibly 
on  the  decline,  yet  still  the  reverence 
which  attaches  itself  to  legitimate  au¬ 
thority,  and  the  remembrance  of  his 
brilliant  services,  gave  such  importance 
to  his  decision  at  this  time,  that  Saa- 
vedra  and  his  party  did  not  venture  to 
act  without  him.  He  crossed  to  Co¬ 
lonia  in  obedience  to  the  summons,  and 
Cisneros  purposely  leaving  him  there. 
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passed  the  riTery  and  made  his  public 
entry  into  Buenos  Ayres.  There  was 
a  manifest  uneasiness  in  his  deportment, 
ud  the  manner  in  which  he  was  re> 
ceived,  without  any  marks  of  public 
favour,  did  not  tend  to  lessen  it,  or  to 
brighten  the  prospect  before  him.  The 
popular  temper  was  still  more  strongly 
wsplayed  some  days  afterwards  when 
Liniers  returned.  His  coming  was  de« 
Mgned  to  be  secret,  but  it  transpired ; 
the  crowd  met  him  at  his  landing,  and 
conducted  him  as  in  triumph  to  his 
house,  and  some  of  the  military  com¬ 
manders  hastily  drew  out  their  corps 
to  do  him  honour. 

D.  Vicente  Nieto  had  come  out  with 
the  viceroy,  to  succeed  Elio  in  the 
command  of  Monte  Video,  when  he 
should  take  possession  of  his  office  of 
inspector-general.  Elio  was  disliked 
at  Buenos  Ayres,  and  the  viceroy 
therefore  thought  it  best  to  feel  his 
way  and  strengthen  himself  before  he 
announced  the  intention  of  investing 
him  with  his  new  situation.  The  Ca¬ 
talan,  Galician,  and  Biscayan  corps 
had  been  deprived  of  their  arms  for 
their  conduct  on  the  first  of  January ; 
he  restored  them,  and  he  ventured  to 
disband  three  of  the  hussar  corps,  and 
the  light  infantry  of  Ribadavia.  The 
Creoles  murmured  at  this,  and  were 
greatly  alarmed ;  but  when  he  intima¬ 
ted  that  he  should  put  Elio  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  inspectorship,  the  com¬ 
mandants  in  a  body  remonstrated 
against  it  with  such  effect,  as  to  ob* 
tain  from  him  a  promise  that  the  ap¬ 
pointment  should  not  take  place.  Elio 
of  course  would  not  vacate  his  com¬ 
mand  at  Monte  Video,  and  Nieto  being 
thus  disappointed  of  succeeding  him, 
was  sent  at  the  head  of  an  expedition 
against  the  insurgents  in  the  province 
of  Cbarcas,  where  the  spirit  of  insub¬ 
ordination  had  broken  out. 

In  yielding  this  point,  the  viceroy 
may  lather  ^  suspected  of  want  of 
Ihimss,  than  commended  for  a  conci* 
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liatory  policy.  Entering  fully  into  the 
miserable  monopolieing  views  of  the 
old  government,  he  showed  the  great¬ 
est  jealousy,  and  even  dislike  of  the 
English,  caused  an  account  to  be  taken 
of  all  the  strangers  in  Buenos  Ayres, 
and  sent  away  some  Portuguese.  He 
did  not  order  away  the  British  ships 
from  their  anchorage,  but,  changing 
some  of  the  revenue  officers,  and  in¬ 
timidating  the  rest,  he  made  them  all 
so  much  upon  the  alert,  that  it  became 
almost  impossible  to  carry  on  the  con¬ 
traband  trade.  But  the  increanng 
difficulties  of  the  treasury  competed 
him,  however  reluctantly,  to  perceive, 
that  opening  the  port  was  the  only  mea¬ 
sure  which  could  relieve  his  embarrass¬ 
ments,  and  he  consulted  the  cabildo 
and  the  consulado  for  their  opinions 
upon  this  subject.  A  memorial  was 
drawn  up  in  consequence  by  Dr  D. 
Mariano  Moreno  :  it  stated  that  there 
was  no  alternative  but  to  allow  the 
English  to  introduce  their  goods,  they 
womd  take  off  in  return  the  stagnant 
produce  of  the  country,  and  the  duties 
upon  both  cargoes  would  flow  into  the 
treasury.  At  present  there  was  as 
little  trade  with  Spain  as  during  the 
height  of  the  war  with  Great  Britain, 
and  the  produce  was  accumulating  and 
wasting  for  want  of  bottoms  to  carry 
it  off.  The  treasury  was  depriving 
itself  of  an  obvious  and  great  resource 
by  rigorously  respecting  laws,  which 
were  trampled  und«'  foot  by  those  who 
called  out  most  loudly  to  have  them 
enforced ;  and  what  could  be  more 
absurd  than  to  hear  a  merchant  ex¬ 
claiming,  that  the  prohibition  of  foreign 
commerce  ought  to  be  rigorously  en¬ 
forced, — at  the  door  of  his  warehouse, 
which  was  filled  with  nothing  but  Eng¬ 
lish  goods  clandestinely  introduced. 
A  meraoraUe  example  of  the  effect  of 
this  prohibition  had  been  given  after 
the  recovery  of  Monte  Video.  That 
place  was  full  of  British  goods,  which, 
it  was  well  known,  would  never  find 
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their  way  iMck  to  Cheat  Britaia  ;  and 
vpon  ttuB  certain  assumption,  many 
plans  were  proposed  for  admitting 
them,  which  would  equally  hare  be¬ 
nefited  the  gorermnent  and  the  pub¬ 
lic.  Those  projects  were  cried  down 
by  a  pretended  zeal  for  the  laws  and 
interests  of  Spaiti.  The  persons  most 
active  in  displaying  their  zeal  entered 
at  the  same  time  largely  into  the  con¬ 
traband  trade,  goods  to  the  amount  of 
four  millions  of  dollars  were  introdu¬ 
ced,  and  the  government  hardly  obtain¬ 
ed  by  means  of  seizure  96,000,  instead 
of  1,500,000,  which  the  fair  trade 
would  have  produced. 

The  Spanish  merchants,  true  to  their 
selfish  system,  let  the  consequences  be 
what  they  might,  vehemently  opposed 
the  intended  measure;  but  Cisneros  told 
them  that  unless  they  could  engage  to 
supply  him  monthly  with  a  loan  of 
1^,000  dollars  as  long  as  the  neces¬ 
sities  of  the  treasury  existed,  he  must, 
however  unwillingly,  open  the  port. 
They  canvassed  without  success  for 
names  to  fill  up  the  loan,  and  the  vice¬ 
roy  then  assembling  a  council  compo¬ 
sed  of  the  audiencia,  of  the  finance  de¬ 
partment,  some  of  the  military  com- 
mandants,  and  two  representatives  of 
the  landed  interest,  proposed  the  mea¬ 
sure,  declaring  that  they  could  not 
have  a  better  proof  of  the  difficulties 
which  surrounded  him,  than  to  see  him 
venture  upon  a  provision  contrary  to 
those  prohibitory  laws,  a  blind  adhe¬ 
rence  to  which  he  should  have  wished 
to  be  the  particular  distinction  of  his 
government.  At  the  same  time  he  ob¬ 
served,  that  the  residence  of  strangers 
should  be  guarded  against  more  scru¬ 
pulously  than  ever,  and  only  permitted 
as  far  as  was  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  dispatch  of  business.  The 
Nov.  6,  port  was  thus  opened  upon 

1809.  terms  greatly  disadvanta- 

rous  to  the  foreign  roer- 
the  measure,  when  thus 
adopted*  carried  with  it  so  little  the 


character  of  liberality  or  political  wis¬ 
dom,  that  Cisneros,  while  he  displeased 
one  party,  failed  to  win  the  good-will 
of  the  other.  In  this  state  things  re¬ 
mained  for  some  months  ;  the  old  Spa¬ 
niards,  displeased  at  the  opening  of  the 
port,  by  which  they  were  deprived  of 
their  monopoly,  and  the  Creoles  scarce¬ 
ly  affecting  to  disguise  their  anxious 
hopes  for  news  of  the  political  death 
of  Spain,  which  might  render  their 
emancipation  certain. 

This  news  was  as  confidently  ex¬ 
pected  as  it  was  eagerly  desired ;  and 
the  vile  spirit  of  some  of  our  Eng¬ 
lish  journos  contributed  in  no  little  de¬ 
gree  to  encourage,  if  not  to  create,  the 
expectation.  At  length,  on  the  14th 
of  May,  1810,  intelligence  arrived  that 
the  French  had  crossed  the  Sierra  Mo- 
rena,  overrun  Andalusia,  obtained  pos¬ 
session  of  Seville,  and  were  besie^i^ 
Cadiz.  It  was  sufocient  to  serve  their 
purpose,  if  not  to  gratify  their  wishes. 
A  meeting  was  assembled  of  about  six 
hundred  of  the  principal  people  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  where  it  was  resolved, 
with  only  GO  dissentient  voices,  that 
the  viceroy  should  transfer  his  autho¬ 
rity  to  the  cabildo,  in  order  that  they 
should  appoint  a  junta,  in  whose  hands 
the  government  might  remain  till  a 
general  congress  of  deputies  from  all 
the  provinces  of  the  viceroyalty  should 
meet.  The  language  of  loyalty  was 
thus  kept  up,  as  in  the  first  movements 
in  Venezuda,  and  Cisneros  thought 
that,  as  this  was  the  case,  it  behoved 
him  rather  to  give  the  form  of  legality 
to  their  proceedings,  than  to  bring  on 
a  direct  attack  upon  the  authority  of 
the  mother-country,  by  opposing  what 
he  felt  himself  unable  to  prevent ;  he 
therefore  resigned  his  staff  of  office  to 
the  cabildo.  Perhaps  he  hoped  thus 
to  make  himself  popular,  thinking  by 
the  aid  of  the  cabildo  to  recover  his 
authority  ;  this  body  still  consisted 
chiefly  of  old  Spaniards ;  they  appoint¬ 
ed  a  junta  of  five  members,  and  ncnM* 
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.nated  him  president,  continuing  to  him 
the  same  salary  and  honours  as  before. 

So  poor  a  contri\’ance  as 
May  24,  this  for  governing  as  be- 

1810.  fore,  with  only  a  different 
name,  was  not  likely  to 
prove  successful  against  a  party  to 
whom  his  weakness  was  now  become 
as  apparent  as  their  own  strength  : 
the  prevailing  party  loudly  expressed 
their  dissatisfaction  %  they  were  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  commandants  and  om* 
cers  of  the  Creole  corps ;  a  deputa¬ 
tion  from  the  cabildo  appeared  at  their 
summons,  learned  their  pleasure,  and 
having  accordingly  informed  Cisneros 
that  the  arrangement  of  the  preceding 
day  would  not  be  accepted  by  the  peo¬ 
ple,  formed  another  list  consisting  of 
persons  who  would  be  more  agreeable 
to  them.  The  persons  now  chosen 
were  Saavedra,  president,  and  com¬ 
mandant  general  of  the  troops.  Dr 
D.  Juan  Jose  Castelli  (who  with  Saa¬ 
vedra  had  been  in  t^e  former  list )  Dr 
D.  Manuel  Belgrano,  D.  Miguel 
Azcuenaga,  Dr  D.  Manuel  Alberti, 
D.  Domingo  Mateur,  and  D.  Juan 
Larrea,  wiur  Dr  D.  Juan  Jose  Passa, 
and  Dr  Mariano  Moreno,  as  secreta¬ 
ries,  the  former  of  the  provincial,  the 
latter  of  the  governmental  and  war  de¬ 
partments. 

The  junta  professed  in  their  procla¬ 
mation  the  most  constant  fid.'.ty  and 
affection  to  their  beloved  king  and  so¬ 
vereign  Ferdinand  VII.  and  to  his 
lawful  successors.  This  was  their 
first  language,  and  their  first  measure 
was  to  prepare  for  resisting  the  autho¬ 
rity  which  they  pretended  to  respect. 
The  infantry  was  immediately  to  be 
formed  into  effective  regiments  of  1 100 
men  each  :  the  principle  was  asserted 
that  every  citizen  is  a  soldier,  but  for 
the  present  the  new  government  con¬ 
tented  itself  with  making  a  forced  levy 
of  all  persons  between  the  ages  of  18 
and  40,  who  were  not  employed  in  the 
public  service,  or  in  any  mechanical 


art,  office,  or  profession.  Thanks  were 
voted  to  the  ex-viceroy,  “  not  only,”  it 
was  said,  **  because  of  his  known  cha¬ 
racter  and  patriotism,  but  also  because 
he  has  graciously  offered  to  serve  un¬ 
der  the  orders  of  the  junta,  in  any  si¬ 
tuation  wherein  they  might  think  pro¬ 
per  to  employ  him.”  They  decreed 
that  the  title  of  excellency  should  be 
given  to  the  junta,  and  that  they  were 
to  receive  the  same  honours  as  the  for¬ 
mer  viceroys  from  the  military,  these 
honours  being  paid  to  the  president  as 
head  of  the  body.  A  weekly  journal, 
for  the  purpose  of  diffusing  patriotic 
sentiments,  was  established  under  the 
immediate  controul  and  direction  of 
Alberti. 

During  these  proceedings,  informa¬ 
tion  of  the  appointment  of  the  regen¬ 
cy,  and  the  decree  for  convoking  the 
cortes,  in  which  the  mode  of  election 
for  America  was  prescribed,  arrived  ; 
and  the  fiscals  transmitted  these  pa¬ 
pers  to  the  audiencia,  requiring  them 
to  pass  them  to  the  junta,  that  a  day 
might  be  appointed  for  swearing  obe¬ 
dience  to  the  regency,  and  proceeding 
to  the  election.  That  the  junta  and 
their  party  were  resolved  upon  com¬ 
plete  separation  was  notorious  to  all 
who  knew  them  ;  but  though  neither 
the  wish  nor  the  design  was  concealed, 
they  dared  not  yet  avow  their  aim  to 
the  public,  and  upon  this  occasion  they 
had  recourse  to  a  pitiful  subterfuge. 
They  demanded  of  the  au¬ 
diencia  whether  they  had  re-  J une  6. 
ceived  any  certain  orders 
upon  which  they  could  proceed  legal¬ 
ly  to  acknowledge  the  regency,  and 
proposed  it  as  a  legal  question,  whether 
they  could  find  any  precedent  among 
their  proceedings  of  acknowledging 
and  securing  obedience  to  any  sove¬ 
reign  authority  merely  by  virtue  of  a 
printed  paper,  without  any  proof  of 
Us  authenticity.  The  tribunal  an¬ 
swered,  that  if  any  other  orders  had 
been  received,  they  would  of  course 
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hare  been  communicated ;  that  the 
matter  was  of  public  and  general  no¬ 
toriety,  abundantly  confirmed  by  the 
gazettes  which  had  reached  Uuenos 
Ayres ;  and  that,  were  it  even  other¬ 
wise,  they  should  have  thought  that 
the  junta's  knowledge  of  the  extraor- 
dinary  circumstances  of  the  times,  and 
the  desire  of  consolidating  their  union 
with  those  who  had  recognized  their 
august  sovereign  Ferdinand,  would 
have  induced  them  to  take  the  oath  of 
fidelity  to  the  supreme  government, 
instead  of  doubting  its  existence  ;  and 
that,  upon  information  less  authentic, 
they  would  have  adopted  measures, 
which,  though  not  strictly  conforma¬ 
ble  with  the  laws,  were  withal  indis¬ 
pensably  called  for  by  the  exigencies 
of  the  time. 

This  spirited  reply  on  the  part  of 
the  audiencia,  which  at  once  brought 
the  junta’s  professions  of  loyalty  to  the 
test,  was  followed  by  one  in  the  same 
strain  from  the  cabildo  of  Monte  Vi¬ 
deo,  whom  the  junta  by  a  circular  let¬ 
ter  had  invited  to  unite  with  the  capi¬ 
tal  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  tne 
interests  of  the  country,  and  the  sa¬ 
cred  rights  of  Ferdinand  their  lawful 
sovereign.  The  council  had  agreed 
to  do  this,  and  had  nominated  a  depu¬ 
ty  to  repair  to  Buenos  Ayres,  when 
intelligence  arrived  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  regency,  and  that  there 
was  still  not  only  the  hope,  but  the 
probability,  of  success  against  the 
French  invaders.  Upon  this  the  peo¬ 
ple  loudly  demanded  that  the  regency 
should  immediately  be  acknowledged, 
and  that  the  ceremony  should  be  so¬ 
lemnized  with  artillery,  bell-ringing, 
illuminations,  and  a  solemn  Te  Deum. 
The  deputy,  therefore,  was  discharged 
from  his  newly-appointed  functions, 
and  the  cabildo  informed  the  junta  of 
Buenos  Ayres  of  what  had  passed,  add¬ 
ing  that  they  should  suspend  all  farther 
d^berations  till  they  knew  what  the 
junta  had  determined  upon  in  con- 
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sequence  of  this  happy  news  from 
Spain. — The  manner  in  which  the  jun¬ 
ta  replied,  proved  beyond  all  doubt 
that  revolution  was  their  end  and  aim. 
They  had  not  received,  they  said,  any 
official  intelligence  from  Spain,  nor 
any  information  through  an  authentic 
channel  which  could  induce  them  to 
alter  their  decision.  They  urgeo  the 
obvious  argument,  with  which  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  intriguers  at  Seville  had 
furnished  them,  that  the  central  junta, 
fugitives  themselves,  despised  andover- 
thrown  by  the  people,  and  openly  ac¬ 
cused  of  treason,  had  no  authority  to 
delegate  their  power,— -a  power  in  ita 
nature  untransmissable.  This  very  re¬ 
gency,  they  urged,  had  declared  that 
the  people  of  America  were  free,  and 
ought  to  have  an  actual  share  in  the 
representation  of  the  sovereign.  At 
last  then,  they  ought  to  enjoy  some  of 
the  advantages  which  had  been  so  long 
withheld  from  them,  and  possess  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  investiture  of  the  sovereign 
power,  especially  as  it  had  now  been 
repeatedly  proclaimed  that  America 
was  an  integral  part  of  the  monarchy. 
Was  it  not  in  the  highest  degree  un¬ 
reasonable,  that  so  minute  a  spot  in 
geography  as  the  Isle  of  Leon  should 
determine,  without  more  examination, 
^on  the  lot  of  these  immense  regions  ? 
They  saw,  however,  nothing  which 
ought  to  impede  their  union  and  fra¬ 
ternity  with  Monte  Video.  “  You,’* 
said  they,  “  in  your  establishment  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  regency,  we  in  ours 
do  not  acknowledge  it ;  and  perhaps 
your  determination  will  be  confirmed 
by  your  representatives  when  they  are 
assembled  in  the  general  congress,  and 
ours  by  our  representatives ;  but  mean¬ 
time  the  interests  of  both  establish¬ 
ments,  and  the  rights  of  our  common 
sovereign,  rec^uire  that  we  should  be 
in  peace  and  friendship  witheach  other. 
Weboth  acknowledge  the  same  princej 
this  junta  has  sworn  fidelity  to  Ferdi¬ 
nand  VII.  and  is  ready  to  die  in  de- 
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fence  of  his  rights.  If  the  king  had 
named  the  regency,  there  would  be  no 
question  for  nie  people  to  decide ;  but 
in  default  of  the  royal  authority,  only 
the  people  can  elect  a  regency,  and  in 
the  present  case  this  august  sanction 
was  not  giren.  This  is  a  matter  of 
great  delicacy,  and  which  ought  not 
to  be  decided  without  the  gpratest 
care ;  and  no  district  ought  to  arrogate 
to  itself  the  right  of  determination, 
which  can  only  be  executed  by  the 
whole  country.  During  the  corre¬ 
spondence  of  this  supreme  government 
with  the  Spanish  ambassador,  resident 
in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  official  intelligence 
was  received  that  the  central  junta  had 
finally  declared  that  the  regency  devol¬ 
ved  upon  D.  Carlota,  Princess  of  Bra- 
zil : — Y ou  cannot  fail  to  perceive  the  se¬ 
rious  evils  which  wouldresult,ifin  virtue 
of  the  nomination  thus  officially  conunu- 
nicated,  we  should  swear  to,  and  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  princess  as  possessed  of 
the  regency.  What  is  of  most  import¬ 
ance  is,  that  we  should  all  remain  faith¬ 
ful  vassals  of  our  august  monarch  Fer¬ 
dinand  VII.  ;  that  we  should  fulfil  our 
oath  to  acknowledge  that  government 
in  Spain  which  sludl  be  legitimately 
estalwshed,  and  consider  the  proof 
of  this  a  matter  for  deliberation  {  and 
that  the  result  of  this  deliberation 
should  be  the  principle  by  which  to 
regulate  our  conduct.  Meantime  let 
iis  draw  the  bonds  of  union  closer,  let 
ns  redouble  our  efforts  for  the  succour 
of  our  distressed  metropolis,  let  us  de¬ 
fend  her  rights,  obey  her  laws,  rejoice 
in  her  victories,  and  grieve  for  her  mis¬ 
fortunes  }  let  us  act  as  the  provisional 
juntas  acted  before  the  installation  of 
the  central  junta,  when  there  was  no 
representative  of  the  sovereign  for 
whom  they  fought,  yet  they  were  not 
less  heroical,  nor  less  disposed  to  re¬ 
cognize  a  supreme  power,  whenever  it 
should  be  legitimately  constituted.*' 
This  paper  was  as  full  of  bad  faith 


as  of  bad  logic.  The  provisional  jun¬ 
tas  in  Spain  arose,  because  the  govern¬ 
ment  was  suddenly  and  vk^ntly  de¬ 
stroyed, — the  junta  of  Buenos  Ayres 
overthrew  their  government,  and  then 
constituted  themselves.  In  Spain  they 
readily  supported  every  legitimate  au¬ 
thority,  as  soon  as  it  wag  formed,  be¬ 
cause  they  had  no  other  object  in  view 
than  die  deliverance  of  the  country  t 
in  Buenos  Ayres,  and  the  other  united 
provinces,  the  first  opportunity  was 
taken  of  disowning  and  defying  the 
lawful  authority,  because  there  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  leaders  was  to  place  them¬ 
selves  at  the  head  of  a  revolutionary 
state.  The  assertion  respecting  the 
appointment  of  the  princess  of  Brazil 
to  the  regency  they  knew  to  be  false, 
and  only  advanced  it  to  inflame  the 
passions  of  a  people,  prejudiced  against 
their  neighbours ;  and  the  insult  re¬ 
specting  the  Irie  of  Leon,  which  was 
such  as  Buonaparte  would  have  dic¬ 
tated,  was  in  reality  as  absurd  as  it 
would  have  been  a  few  years  before  to 
represent  a  decree  from  the  Escurial, 
as  coming  from  a  convent  at  the  foot 
of  a  barren  mountain, — ^the government 
of  Spain  was  as  effectually  and  legally 
in  the  one  place  as  in  the  other.  The 
American  revolutionists  were  in  reali¬ 
ty  acting  precisely  in  conformity  to 
tne  wishes  and  advice  of  the  intruder’s 
government,  though  not  in  collusion 
with  it ; — an  address  to  them  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  where- 
in  the  intruder  advised  them,  if  they 
could’nct  submit  to  his  paternal  and 
just  government,  to  unite  themselves  in 
one  body  as  good  and  affectionate  bre¬ 
thren,  and  declare  themselves  free  and 
independent  of  all  the  nations  in  the 
world.” — Some  of  the  fallen  patriots 
who  were  in  Joseph’s  service  might 
have  given  this  advice  in  perfect  sin¬ 
cerity  ; — but  it  suited  the  policy  of 
Buonaparte  as  well  as  their  principles, 
for  if  once  he  were  master  of  Spain, 
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it  was  not  the  distance  which  could 
long  preserve  Spanish  America  from 
his^grasp. 

The  junta,  on  their  first  assumption 
of  authority.  Sent  an  agent  to  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  and  as  they  had  then  preser> 
ved  a  show  of  respect  to  the  mother* 
country,  and  had  received  the  assent 
of  the  ex-viceroy  to  their  proceedings, 
the  court  of  Brazil  assured  them  of 
the  continuance  of  its  friendly  senti¬ 
ments,  saying  that  the  prince,  holding 
the  principle  of  not  interfering,  direct¬ 
ly  or  indirectly,  with  their  internal  ar¬ 
rangements,  looked  with  satisfaction 
upon  any  reform,  of  which  the  object 
was  to  preserve  the  monarchy  unbro¬ 
ken  under  its  lawful  sovereign  Ferdi¬ 
nand,  and  his  legitimate  successors. 
But  the  Brazilian  government  could 
no  longer  hold  this  language,  when 
the  junta  disowned  the  regency,  and 
discovered  plainly  by  all  their  actions 
that  their  object  was  to  throw  off  the 
authority  of  the  mother-country.  Pre¬ 
tending  that  the  ex-viceroy  was  plot¬ 
ting  to  recover  his  power, — a  thing 
most  unlikely  after  the  submission  he 
had  made,— -they  seized  and  deported 
him ;  the  members  of  the  audiencia 
were  in  like  manner  forcibly  embarked 
and  sent  away,  fortunate  in  escaping 
with  life  from  a  party  who  were  now 
proceeding  from  crime  to  crime  with 
the  customary  rapidity  of  revolution¬ 
ists.  They  deposed  the  cabildo,  and 
appointed  another  by  their  own  autho¬ 
rity,  and  they  raised  forces  and  march¬ 
ed  troops  into  the  interior  to  assist 
other  provinces  in  deposing  the  legi¬ 
timate  authorities.  The  governor  of 
Monte  Video  now  called  upon  Brazil 
to  protect  him,  but  the  junta  had  on 
their  own  side  of  the  river  an  enemy 
from  whom  they  dreaded  more. 

Cisneros,  either  from  a  mistaken  sus- 
picion  of  his  views,  or  a  poor  jealousy 
of  his  popularity,  had  ordered  Liniers 
either  to  go  to  Spain,  or  to  retire  into 
the  interior,  appointing  Mendoza  for 


his  residence.  Liniers  ptefented  re¬ 
maining  in  the  country  where  he  had 
so  long  been  naturalized,  and,  retiring 
to  Cordova  del  Tucuman  instead  of 
Mendoza,  where  he  was  joyfeiUy  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  governor  and  the  peo¬ 
ple,  he  purchased  upon  credit  a  large 
tract  of  ground  which  had  formeny 
belonged  to  the  Jesuits.  His  penrion 
was  never  punctually  remitted  to  him, 
and  he  suffered  considerable  inconve¬ 
nience  for  want  of  money.— -When  ti¬ 
dings  of  the  revolution  at  Buenos  Ay¬ 
res  reached  this  cky,  the  governor  and 
iatendant  of  the  province  D.  Juan 
Gutierrez  de  la  Concha  held  a  meet¬ 
ing  in  his  house,  composed  of  the  chief 
persons  ecclesiastical,  civil,  and  milita¬ 
ry  ;  Liniers  was  present ;  and  all  e»- 
cept  the  dean  agreed  that  the  lawful 
constitnted  authorities  ought  to  be 
supported,  till  it  should  be  ascertained 
that  Spain  was  totally  subdued  }  or  at 
feast  till  all  the  other  provinces  of  the 
viceroyalty  should  have  followed  thfc 
example  of  the  ci^iital ; — the  dean  qua* 
lified  his  opinion,  saying,  they. ought 
to  be  supported  as  long  as  was  compa¬ 
tible  with  public  tranquillity.  The 
nextcourierbroughtintelligence  which 
left  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  inten¬ 
tions  of  the  ruling  party,-— intentions 
indeed  with  which  Liniers  could  not 
but  have  been  well  acquainted  before 
these  overt-acts  of  revolution.  The 
council  was  again  assembled,  and  de¬ 
termined  that  they  never  ought  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  authority  of  the  junta, 
even  although  it  should  be  necessary 
to  resist  it  by  force.  The  dean  pro¬ 
posed  an  appeal  to  the  people this 
measure,  wfech  was  as  little  likely  to 
end  in  good  as  to  originate  in  fidelity, 
was  overruled. 

The  revolutionists  were  prompter  ib 
their  measures  than  these  opponents. 
They  marched  an  army  against  Cor- 
ba.  Liniers,  with  the  other  chief  per¬ 
sons,  retired  towards  Peru  with  about 
400  men.  They  were  pursued,  the 
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men  dispersed,  and  Liniers,  the  intend*  ed  as  the  act  of  the  people  of  Buenos 
ant,  Bri^dit-rD.  Santiago  deAllende,  Ayres,  it  would  be  the  blackest  in- 
D.  Joaquin  Moreno,  the  minister  of  stance  of  popular  ingratitude  in  mo- 
the  treasury,  the  Assessor  D.  Victo-  deru  times  ;  it  was  committed  without 
riano  Rodriguez,  and  the  Bishop  of  their  knowledge,  but  they  continued 
Cordoba,  D.  Antonio  Orellana,  fell  to  obey  and  support  the  perpetrators, 
into  the  enemy’s  hands.  They  were  and  therefore  contracted  no  light  share 
sent  prisoners  to  Buenos  Ayres  ;  hut  of  the  infamy  that  must  indelibly  be 
the  junta,  fearing  perhaps  what  effect  attached  to  them.  The  murder,  for 
the  presence  of  Liniers  might  produce  it  deserves  no  better  name,  *  was  the 
in  that  capital,  which  he  had  recover-  more  atrocious,  because  some  of  the 
ed  and  defended  so  bravely,  and  where  men  who  ordered  it,  Saavedra  in  par- 
the  gentleness  of  his  nature  was  so  well  ticular,  bad  lived  on  terms  of  intimate 
known,  sent  Castelli,  one  of  their  own  and  familiar  friendship  with  Liniers ; 
body,  to  meet  the  prisoners,  and  put  Larrca  had  experienced  his  mercy,  ha- 
them  to  death  wherever  he  should  meet  ving  been  implicated  in  the  affair  of  Ja- 
with  them.  The  bishop  was  spared,  nuary,  in  the  preceding  year,  and  conse- 
because  it  would  have  been  dangerous  queutly  entirely  in  hit  power.  It  is  dif- 
to  shuck  the  tvligiuus  opinions  of  the  ticult  to  discover  any  other  motive  for 
public, — the  others  were  allowed  three  the  deed,  than  the  diabolical  purpose  of 
hours  of  preparation,  during  which  cutting  off  all  possibility  of  concilia- 
the  bishop  administered  to  them  such  tion,  and  making  the  people  desperate; 
consolation  as  his  own  dreadful  state  as  to  the  fear  of  his  appearance  in  the 
of  feeling  would  permit  him  to  bestow,  city,  nothing  could  have  been  more 
They  were  then  lied  to  the  waggon  in  easy  than  to  have  guarded  against  it. 
which  they  had  travelled.  The  four  The  junta  published  a 
soldiers  who  were  ordered  to  be  their  long  manifesto  in  ju£tiiica-  Sept.  9, 
executioners,  had  served  under  Liniers;  tion  of  their  conduct ;  it  was  1810. 
they  were  so  much  agitated,  that  the  a  sermon  of  winch  the  text 
first  fire  only  wounded  him;**  Com-  was  blood.  They  had  now  fleshed  them- 
rades,”  he  cried,  “  have  compassion  on  selves,  and,  pursuing  their  success  and 
me  !  come  nearer,  and  do  not  fail  a  se-  their  system,  they  made  Nieto  prison- 
cond  time.”  It  is  said,  that  some  men  er,  with  D.  Jose  de  Cordoba,  who 
of  higher  rank  and  harder  hearts,  who  commanded  the  troops  in  Charcas,  and 
were  standing  by,  ran  towards  him,  and  D.  Francisco  de  Paula 
each  discharged  a  pistol  into  his  body  ;  Sanz  the  intendant  of  Po-  Dec.  15. 
an  act  of  mercy  to  the  sufferer,  but  in  tosi ;  and  Castelli  in  like 
which  humanity  had  no  share.  manner  put  them  to  death  at  Potosi, 

If  this  execution  could  be  consider-  without  the  form  of  a  process.  The 

•  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  a  most  nrqudiced  and  iniqiiitous'view  of  these  pro¬ 
ceedings  should  have  found  its  way  into  the  British  Review,  (No.  3.  Art.  V.  Azara’s 
Travels  )  a  journal  in  almost  every  other  instance,  not  merely  of  unexceptionable,  but 
of  excellent  principles.  The  writer  talks  of  the  oppression  and  cruelty  of  Liniers, 
whom  he  calls  a  French  satellite,  and  sap  that  **  he  was  sent  to  the  capital  a  prisoner 
for  trial,” — leaving  the  reader  to  discover  from  other  sources,  if  he  can,  that  he  was 
intercepted  and  put  to  death,  without  trial,  on  the  way,  by  the  bloody  revohnionists 
with  whom  he  calls  upon  Great  Britain  to  “join  in  hosannahs ! !”  And  this  writer  has 
the  assurance  to  say,  that  the  subject  has  bl^n  greatly  misrepresented  to.  the  English 
public  I 
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name  of  Ferdinand  was  still  used  at 
Buenos  Ayres,  but  it  now  seemed  ra> 
ther  mockery  than  hypocrisy  to  use 
it,  for  the  connection  of  the  Spanish 
colonies  with  the  mother-country,  or 
with  each  other,  was  openly  ridiculed. 
The  supreme  authority,  they  said,  had 
fallen  to  the  people  in  consequence  of 
the  captivity  of  the  king  ;  it  had  re^ 
verted  to  that  origin  from  which  it 
was  originally  derived,  and  in  its  exer* 
cise  it  was  susceptible  of  any  new  form 
which  they  might  be  pleased  to  give. 
The  submission  of  Castile  to  the  yoke 
of  an  usurper,  had  divided  their  pro¬ 
vinces  from  that  kingdom,  and  thus 
they  entered  happily  upon  the  enjoy, 
ment  of  rights,  which  from  the  time 
of  the  conquest  had  been  suppressed. 

Their  next  step  was  to  issue  a  de¬ 
cree  in  favour  of  equality.  They  had 
decreed,  they  said,  the  same  honours 
to  their  president,  as  had  been  paid  to 
the  viceroys,  lest  the  people, 
DfC.  6.  who  had  longbeen  accustom¬ 
ed  to  this  pageantry,  should 
think  that  their  chiefs,  if  they  did  not 
possess  it,  did  not  possess  the  same  ele¬ 
vated  character  as  those  governors  who 
came  from  Spain.  Mortifyin^r  as  this 
was  to  the  moderation  of  the  presi¬ 
dent,  the  junta  nevertheless  thought  it 
necessary  for  a  time,  saving,  however, 
the  punty  of  their  own  intentions, 
by  declaring  that  the  other  members 
should  enjoy  no  honorary  distinction. 
A  remedy  so  opposite  to  their  inten¬ 
tions,  and  so  perilous  to  the  rights  of 
the  people,  ought  not  to  last  longer 
than  It  was  indispensable;  and  the  time 
wlien  it  might  be  dispensed  with  was 
now  come,  if  we  desire  that  the  people 
should  be  free,  we  must  religiously  ob¬ 
serve  the  sacred  doctrine  ot  equality. 
If  I  consider  myself  equal  with  my  fel¬ 
low  citizens,  why  should  I  present  my¬ 
self  in  a  manner  which  teaches  them 
to  think  that  they  are  less  than  I  ?  It 
is  our  duty  to  dissipate  the  prejudices 
which  are  favourable  to  tyranny,  that 


if  we  should  unhappily  be  succeeded 
by  men  of  sentiments  less  pure  than 
ourselves,  they  may  not  And  in  the 
customs  of  the  people  anything  to  as¬ 
sist  them  in  mocking  at  their  rights. 
This  preamble  was  followed  by  a  de¬ 
cree,  that  there  should  be  an  absolute, 
perfect,  and  identical  equality,  between 
the  president  and  the  other  members 
of  the  junta.  Four  of  the  articles  of 
this  decree  show  curiously  in  what  man¬ 
ner  these  men  were  juggling  the  people. 
*'  All  healths,  and  vivas,  or  public  ac¬ 
clamations,  in  favour  of  particular  in¬ 
dividuals  of  the  junta  are  prohibited. 
If  they  are  just,  they  will  live  in  the 
hearts  of  their  fellow  citizens  ;  they 
set  no  value  upon  lips  which  have  been 
prophaned  with  the  praises  of  tyrants. 
Toasts  maybe  drank  only  for  the  coun- 
try,  for  its  rights,  for  the  glory  of  our 
arms,  and  for  general  objects  relating 
to  the  public  happiness.  Any  person 
who  shall  toast  an  individual  of  the 
junta,  shall  be  banished  for  six  years. 
D.  Atanasio  Durante  having  proposed 
a  toast,  in  which  he  impeached  the  pro¬ 
bity  of  the  president,  and  attacked  the 
rights  of  the  country,  he  ought  to  pe¬ 
rish  upon  a  scaffold.  His  life  is  par¬ 
doned  because  he  was  in  a  state  of  in¬ 
toxication  ;  but  he  is  banished  for  ever 
from  this  city,  because  an  inhabitant 
of  Buenos  Ayres  ought  not,  even  when 
he  is  drunk  or  asleep,  to  have  any  feel¬ 
ing  contrary  to  the  liberty  of  his  coun¬ 
try.”  Durante’s  offence  was,  that  he 
had  drank  to  Saavedra  as  Emperor  of 
South  America. — He  was  for  getting 
to  the  end  of  the  revolution  without  pass¬ 
ing  through  the  intermediate  stages.— 
Another  decree  declared,  that  from 
that  day  forward  no  employment 
should  be  conferred  upon  any  per¬ 
son  who  was  not  a  native  of  the  coun- 
try. 

Elio,  meantime,  had  gone  to  Spain 
to  represent  the  state  of  the  viceroyal- 
ty  more  fully  in  person  than  could  be 
done  in  any  other  way,  The  regency 
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s^pointed  him  viceroy,  and  he  return¬ 
ed  to  Monte  Video  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year.  He  attempted  concilia¬ 
tory  measures,  rather,  it  must  be  be¬ 
lieved,  for  the  sake  of  appearance,  than 
from  any  expectation  that  the  men 
who  had  stained  their  hands  so  wan- 
toniy  with  blood  would  listen  to  him ; 
and  he  avoided  the  dilemma  of  ac¬ 
knowledging  the  junta,  by  addressing 
himself  to  such  members  of  the  con¬ 
gress  as  might  be  already  assembled. 
He  gave  them  credit  for  the  best  in¬ 
tentions,  informed  them  that  the  cor- 
tes  were  met,  and  that  all  good  Spa¬ 
niards  were  delighted  at  seeing  their  le¬ 
gitimate  representatives  assembled  for 
the  first  time,  and  proceeding  prudent¬ 
ly  and  firmly  to  reform  the  many  evils 
and  abuses  which  had  so  long  prevail¬ 
ed,  and  to  establish  a  constitution 
which  would  for  ever  prevent  their  re¬ 
currence.  In  the  name  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  he  offered  a  total  amnesty  for 
all  that  bad  passed,  and  conjured  them 
to  acknowledge  the  cortes,  to  send 
their  representatives  to  jl,  and  wait  with 
tranquillity  the  issue  of  their  preten¬ 
sions  from  that  wise  assembly.  The 
junta  replied,  that  the  mere  title  with 
which  he  had  presented  himself  before 
a  government  established  to  support 
the  rights  of  a  free  people  against  the 
domineering  and  oppressive  character 
of  mandatories,  appointed  by  the  des¬ 
potism  of  arbitrary  power,  was  of- 
Knsive  to  reason  and  to  good  sense. 
The  rest  of  the  reply  was  in  the  same 
strain  as  this  exordium ;  still,  however, 
with  the  utmost  effrontery  of  false¬ 
hood,  they  professed  their  love  and 
attachment  to  Ferdinand. 

The  viceroy  now  declared  Buenos 
Ayres  in  a  state  of  blockade  ;  the  re- 
volutionary  junta  had  already  sent  an 
army  into  Paraguay  under  ^Igrano. 
Belgrano  was  of  Italian  extraction  ;  he 
had  followed  the  law  ;  and  it  was  a 
bold  step  to  commence  his  military  ca¬ 
reer  by  putting  himself  at  the  head  of 


an  expedition  ;  but  he  expected  little 
difficulty,  and  was  very  desirous  of  ob¬ 
taining  a  military  character,  tlie  pnly 
thing  which  he  wanted  to  gain  a 
superiority  over  Saavedra.  Saavedra 
also  had  been  bred  to  the  law,  but  had 
long  taken  to  arms  as  a  profession  { 
his  legal  habits  had  made  him  cautious, 
though  he  was  naturally  addicted  to 
dissipation  and  gambling.  He  was 
now  playing  deep  in  the  bloody  game 
of  revolution.  Belgrano  was  an  abler 
man,  equally  ambitious,  and  with  all 
the  policy  of  the  wicked  j 
Italian  school.  His  cam-  * 

paign  opened  ingloriously ; 
he  wag  defeated  at  Paraguari,  and 
again  at  Tacuari.  But  the  opinions 
of  the  ruling  party  were 
more  formidablethan  their  March  9, 
arms  ;  men  who  have  lo^ 
and  grievously  felt  theefimets  of  misgo- 
vernment,  are  easily  maddened  by  the 
cry  of  liberty ;  the  people  of  Assump- 
cion  deposed  their  governor,  took  the 
government  into  their  own  hands,  and 
fratemixed  with  the  patriots,  as  they 
called  themselves,  of  the  Plata  ; — the 
same  spirit  spread  through  the  settle¬ 
ments  upon  tne  Uruguay,  and  the  jun¬ 
ta  landed  an  army  on  the  nortMm 
bank,  to  besiege  Monte  Video,  the 
only  place  on  that  side  where  the  law¬ 
ful  authority  was  acknowledged. 

By  the  middle  of  the  year  the  revo¬ 
lutionists  estimated  their  military  force 
at  22,000  men,  besides  volunteer  In¬ 
dians  who  undertook  to  conduct  the 
artillery  and  baggage.  Their  cavalry 
were  mostly  without  fire-arms,  but 
they  were  relied  upon  to  cut  down  a 
broken  enemy.  Of  this  force  more 
than  half  was  employed  in  the  province 
of  Charcas,  where  they  succeeded  in 
making  the  Indians  rise  in  arms.  Of¬ 
ficers,  a  priest,  and  three  hundred  band 
grenades,  were  given  them,  that  re¬ 
ligion  and  butchery  might  go  hand  in 
hand  ;  they  set  fire  to  the  city  of  La 
Paz,  in  order  to  burn  its  garrison  of 
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300  men  who  had  intrenched  them*  the  conquest  of  Spain  by  Buonaparte 
selves  in  the  Plaza  Mayor,  and  they  was  inevitable, — to  the  satisfaction  of 
beheaded  the  intendant  and  all  thie  the  American  patriots.  Yet  so  little 
Europeans  and  Americans  of  his  party,  was  this  the  general  feeling,  that  one 
The  Indian  messengers  who  brought  of  the  artifices,  by  which  the  revolu- 
these  tidings  to  Buenos  Ayres,  were  re-  tionary  leaders  deluded  the  people,  was 
warded  from  the  treasury,  drest  up  in  by  representing  the  lawful  authorities 
uniforms,  and  sent  back  to  inform  their  as  acting  in  collusion  with  the  intruder, 
countrymen  that  there  was  no  longer  Thbs  they  asserted  that  the  church 
a  king,  and  that  Spain  had  ceased  to  plate  from  Peru  was  to  be  sent  to 
exist.*  The  general  of  these  insurgents,  French-Spair,  andthe  church  property 
D.  Juan  Manuel  Caceres,  took  the  ti-  seized  and  sold,  that  the  proceeds  might 
tk  of  General  del  Exerdto  Restaura-  be  appropriate  to  the  same  purpose. 
dor  de  los  Indios  del  Peru,  general  of  The  tragedy  of  the  Jesuits  was  to  be  re- 
the  am^  for  restoring  the  Indians  of  newed,  but  with  a  wider  application,  in- 
Peru.  Blind  as  they  were  bloody,  the  eluding  all  orders,  and  touching  the  se- 
revolutionists  proclaimed  that  theirbro-  cular  as  well  as  the  regular  clergy,  and 
thers  the  Indians  were  the  eldest  sons  the  government  of  Peru  only  waited 
of  America,  and  declaring  them  equal  for  the  arrival  of  a  French  squadron 
in  all  things  to  the  other  classes  of  the  with  troops  on  board  to  execute  their 
state,  called  upon  them  to  take  part  in  intentions.  The  junta  at  Buenos  Ay- 
the  supreme  government,  res  published  these  falsehoods  in  their 
Sept,  1.  The  proclamation  was  pub-  gazette,  and  called  upon  the  clergy  to 
lished  in  Spanish  and  in  resist  this  treason  against  the  church, 
Quichua,  the  language  of  the  Incas :  aud  to  make  common  cause  with  them 
not  in  Guarani  norin  that  of  the  south-  against  the  Godoyists.  While  they 
em  tribes ;  for  though  the  junta  were  were  thus  spreading  disorganization 
willing  to  renew  the  scenes  of  St  Do-  wherever  their  influence  could  extend, 
mingo  in  Peru,  thay  did  not  wish  to  jealousy  and  dissentions  were  beginning 
see  them  represented  at  home.  to  discover  themselves  at 

Meantime  their  journals  were  filled  home,  A  decree  was  March  21 , 
with  systematic  misrepresentations  and  passed,  banishing  to  Cor-  18>11. 
fidseh^ds.  The  misfortunes  which  doba  del  Tucuman,  all 
occurred  to  the  mother-country  were  Europeans  from  Buenos  Ayres  who 
exaggerated,  but  the  successes  of  the  were  not  settled  in  that  city  by  m^r- 

aaniards  were  discredited  or  conceal-  riage,  within  three  days.  This  decree 
Massena’s  retreat  was  a  change  was  obtained  from  the  junta  by  the 
of  position  ;  and  for  Rovira’s  capture  influence  of  a  party  who  had  already 
of  Figueiras,  they  ridiculed  the  credu-  deserved  to  be  known  by  the  name  of 
lity  of  those  who  could  believe  any  the  Terrorists,  and  who  were  desirous 
thing  so  monstrously  incredible.  Some-  of  overthrowing  Saavedra's  authority* 
times  they  brought  forth  false  quota-  But  the  people  had  not  yet  reach^ 
tions  from  European  writers,  which  this  stage  of  the  disease  ;  the  Ay- 
they  forged  in  approbation  of  their  untamiento  and  the  Patriotic  Society 
own  proofings  ;  sometimes  tlie  true  petitioned  that  those  persons  should  be 
translation  of  a  leading  paragraph  from  permitted  to  remain  who  would  take 
the  Morning  Chronicle  served  their  an  oath  of  obedience  to  the  supreme 
purpose  as  eoKtually,  and  proved  that  authority,  and  pledge  themselves  so- 

*  Eltoi  tahen  qve  el  Rey  ha/eltedo,  y  que  la  Eepnna  no  existe.  Gazeta  de  Buenos 
Ayres,  Nov.  S6, 1811. 
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lemaly  to  contribute  by  all  means  to 
the  common  cause,  even  if  it  were  ne> 
ceuary  to  take  up  arms  in  its  support, 
being  answerable  for  the  performance 
of  the  oath  in  their  property  and  per* 
sons,  and  producing  also  a  native  ol 
known  patriotism  as  their  security. 
The  junta  acceded  to  these  petitions, 
but  the  spirit  of  the  revolution  had 
shewn  itself,  and  it  was  apparent  that 
a  government  which,  without  provo* 
cation  or  pretext,  could  have  resorted 
to  a  measure  so  lawless  and  so  violent, 
whether  the  act  proceeded  from  will 
or  from  weakness,  had  in  reality  no 
sense  of  justice  or  humanity  to  con- 
troul  its  course.  The  terrorists  did 
not  submit  with  patience  to  this  dis¬ 
appointment  ;  symptoms  of  such  tur¬ 
bulence  manifested  themselves,  that  the 
junta  thought  it  necessary  on  the  night 
of  the  5th  of  April  to  arrest  the  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  party.  The  next  day  the 
people  assembled,  in  favour,  as  it  should 
seem,  of  the  prisoners  ;  they  presented 
a  number  of  petitions,  which  it  was 
thought  prudent  to  grant,  and  the  com¬ 
motion  was  quieted  without  having  re¬ 
course  to  arms. 

Meantime  troops  from  Brazil  came 
to  the  relief  of  Monte  Video  ;  a  mea¬ 
sure  equally  required  from  the  Portu- 
gueze  court  by  good  faith  to  its  ally, 
and  by  its  own  immediate  interest, — 
for  the  spirit  of  insubordination  is  not 
to  be  stopt  by  boundary -lines.  The 
Portugueze  commander,  D.  Diego  de 
Sousa,  was  ordered  to  quiet  the  coun¬ 
try  on  that  side  of  the  Uruguay,  for 
which  purpose  he  was  to  enter  the 
Spanish  territories,  and  use  his  utmost 
endeavours  to  crush  the  insurgents : 
and  he  was  to  make  it  known  oy  hia 
manifestos  that  he  had  no  intention 
whatever  of  extending  the  Portugueze 
borders,  but  that  he  would  retire  with 
his  troops  as  soon  as  the  object  of  the 
expedition  should  be  effected.  The 
fortiheations  of  Monte  Video  had  been 
much  strengthened  since  Whitelocke’s 
convention  restored  it  to  the  Spaniards, 


especially  by  a  bastion  erected  in  that 
place  where  the  breach  was  made.  The 
citadel  was  of  respectable  strength, 
and  the  walls  were  mounted  with  good 
artillery  in  excellent  order.  The  vice¬ 
roy,  although  the  inferior  in  land  for¬ 
ces,  was  enabled  to  act  offensively  by 
means  of  his  marine,  which  had  con¬ 
tinued  hiithful,  and  while  he  was  him¬ 
self  besieged,  he  alarmed  the  people  of 
Buenos  Ayres  by  a  bombardment. 

This  measure  seemed  at  first  rather 
to  exasperate  than  intimidate  them, — 
but  many  circumstances  induced  the 
revolutionists  at  this  time  to  listen  to 
the  mediation  of  Lord  Strangford,  the 
British  minister  at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
They  had  lost  credit  in  the  field  ; — 
Belgrano  was  under  a  cloud  for  his 
disgrace  in  Paraguay ;  and  Goyaneche, 
who  commanded  the  loyal  Peruvian 
army,  gave  them  some  severe  defeats 
on  the  side  of  Peru.  D.  Juan  Marlin 
Pueyrredon  was  compelled  to  retreat 
at  midnight  from  Potosi ;  he  escaped 
and  brought  away  a  considerable  trea¬ 
sure, — ^but  the  people  were  decidedly 
and  violently  against  him  there  ;  and 
the  revolutionists  felt  that  the  opinion 
of  their  power  was  weakened.  Saave¬ 
dra  had  attempted  to  strengthen  himself 
by  adding  to  the  junta  the  few  depu¬ 
ties  of  the  promised  congress  who  had 
arrived  at  the  capital ;  a  measure  of 
apparent  disinterestedness  and  justice, 
and  which  he  thought  would  render 
the  government  popular  among  their 
constituents.  But  he  found  his  in¬ 
fluence  growing  weaker  day  by  day, 
and  in  September  was  compelled  to 
yield  the  brief  authority,  to  preserve 
which  he  had  imbued  his  hands  in  the 
blood  of  Liniers.  A  new  junta  was 
appointed,  consisting  of  Dr  D.  Feli¬ 
ciano  Chiclana,  D.  Manuel  de  Sarra- 
tea.  Dr  D.  Juan  Jose  de  Passo,  D. 
Jose  Julian  Perez,  secretary  of  state, 
D.  Bernardino  de  Rivadavia,  secre¬ 
tary  at  war,  and  D.  Vicente  Lopez, 
secretary  of  finance.  The  three  lat¬ 
ter  had  no  vote. 
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Chap.  17.] 

The  tint  business  of  the 
Oct-  20.  new  gOTernment  was  to  eu> 
ter  into  an  armistice  with 
the  viceroy.  The  contracting  parties 
protested  in  the  face  of  the  world  that 
they  acknowledged  Ferdinand  to  be 
their  lawful  sovereign,  and  never  would 
acknowledge  any  but  him  or  his  legi¬ 
timate  successors.  The  second  article 
began  with  a  saving  clause  on  the  part 
of  the  revolutionists.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing,  it  said,  that  the  junta  did  not  con¬ 
sider  itself  in  its  actual  state  as  pos¬ 
sessing  the  necessary  power,  and  that 
in  consequence  the  determination  upon 
the  grave  and  important  point  of  ac¬ 
knowledging  the  Cortes  must  be  re¬ 
served  for  the  deliberation  of  the  ge¬ 
neral  congress  soon  to  be  holden,  yet 
they  declared  that  they  recognized 
the  indivisible  unity  of  the  Spanish  na¬ 
tion,  of  which  the  province  of  the 
Plata  formed  an  integral  part.  The 
ovemnaent  of  Buenos  Ayres  being 
rmly  persuaded  of  the  justice  and  ne¬ 
cessity  of  assisting  the  mother-country 
in  the  holy  war  which,  with  so  much 
perseverance  and  glory,  she  was  carry¬ 
ing  on  against  the  usurper  of  Europe, 
joyfully  promised  to  send  all  the  pecu¬ 
niary  succour  which  the  state  of  the 
revenue  could  permit,  and  all  that 
might  be  supplied  b]^  the  liberality  of 
individuals,  which  it  would  by  all 
means  encourage  and  excite.  They 
would  send  a  memorial  to  the  cortes, 
explaining  why  they  must  delay  send¬ 
ing  their  deputies  tdl  the  congress  had 
assembled,  and  they  would  appoint 
persons  of  their  confidence  to  go  over 
and  explain  to  the  cortes  their  inten¬ 
tions  and  desires.  There  was  to  be  a 
mutual  amnesty  ;  the  blockade  was  of 
course  to  cease;  the  Portugueze  troops 
to  withdraw,  and  the  viceroy  was  to 
notify  the  armistice  to  the  viceroy  of 
Peru.  So  much  was  conceded  by  the 

{'unta  in  these  terms,  that  if  they  had 
lad  any  intention  of  observing  them, 
the  points  which  remained  for  discus¬ 


sion  could  never  have  occasioned  a  re¬ 
newal  of  hostilities.  Shortly  after¬ 
wards  Elio  was  recalled  to  Spain,  and 
D.  Caspar  Vigodet,  the  governor  of 
Monte  Video,  remained  with  the  com¬ 
mand. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  the  ru¬ 
ling  party  had  made  this  armistice  only 
for  the  purpose  of  gaining 
time.  A  few  weeks  after  Nov.  22. 
its  signature,  they  publish¬ 
ed,  what  they  called  a  Provisional  Sta¬ 
tute,  in  other  words,  a  sort  of  consti¬ 
tution,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the 
day,  and  on  the  first  of  December 
all  the  public  bodies  were  sworn  to  ob¬ 
serve  it.  In  the  form  of  the  oath  which 
was  administered  to  the  members  of 
the  junta,  they  were  called  the  Supreme 
Provisional  Government,  in  the  name 
of  Sr.  D.  Ferdinand  VII.  The  name 
of  king  or  sovereign  was  omitted,  and, 
in  the  form  prescribed  to  the  other 
bodies,  no  mention  of  Ferdinand  was 
made,  and  an  additional  oath  was  im¬ 
posed  of  fidelity  and  obedience  to  the 
junta.  The  military  were  sworn  in 
like  manner,  through  the  commander- 
in-chief,  who  swore  not  upon  the  gos¬ 
pels,  but  upon  his  sword  and  his  word 
of  honour.  On  the  same  day  the 
troops  from  the  opposite  shore  made 
their  public  entry,  and  were  received 
as  if  they  had  returned  from  a  triumph¬ 
ant  expedition  in  the  best  of  causes. 
“  The  genius  of  America,”  said  one 
of  their  orators,  in  a  flight  of  trans-at- 
lantic  eloquence,  **  claps  her  wings  and 
soars  towards  immortality :  And  our 
country  descends  from  her  sacred  seat, 
and  binds  with  crowns  of  olives  the 
heroes  who  have  covered  themselves 
with  glory.” 

”  At  length,”  said  the  official  jour¬ 
nal,  **  eighteen  months  after  Buenos 
Ayres  had  resolved  to  be  free,  after 
so  many  dangers  and  obstacles,  caused 
sometimes  by  the  various  fortune  of 
arms,  sometimes  by  the  errors  of  ad¬ 
ministration,  at  length  it  seemed  that 
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^wu  bc^niDg  to  march  with  a  6rm 
atep  along  the  path  of  liberty.  This 
was  the  ^t  act  in  which  the  rights  of 
Buin  had  been  respected  and  proclaim¬ 
ed  ;  the  first  foundation  of  their  sacred 
lights  had  now  been  laid,  and  under 
tlmr  shade  justice,  and  equity,  and 
peace,  would  revive.”  These  expres¬ 
sions,  and  what  was  said  of  past  disor¬ 
ders,  gave  truer  indications  of  the  ge- 
beral  feeling,  than  the  mob-rejoicings, 
sritich  were  described  as  a  spectacle 
worthy  the  admiration  of  ages.  In 
reality,  at  this  very  time  when  the  peo¬ 
ple  were  said  to  be  displaying  the  most 
affecting  testimonies  of  patriotic  joy, 
Buenos  Ayres  was  on  the  eve  of  a 
bloodier  contest  than  had  yet  disturb¬ 
ed  the  career  of  its  rash  leaders. 

Belgraoo  had  been  appointed  colo¬ 
nel  of  the  Patricios  in  the  place  of 
Saavedra,  who  was  now  in  nis  turn 
drinking  of  that  cup  which  he  had  ad¬ 
ministered  to  others :  the  soldiers  were 
determined  not  to  receive  Belgrano  ; 
they  turned  the  greater  number  of  their 
oftcers  out  of  the  barracks,  and  insist¬ 
ed  upon  chusing  for  themselves.  The 
junta  sent  the  bishops  of  Buenos  Ay¬ 
res  and  Cordoba,  to  persuade  them  to 
lay  down  their  arms  ;  the  night  of  the 
sixth  was  spent  in  alarm  and  in  pre¬ 
parations,  and  in  the  morning  the  Pa¬ 
tricios  had  occupied  the  mouths  of  all 
the  streets  leading  to  the  college  where 
they  were  quartered  ;  they  had  six 
pieces  of  cannon  and  two  howitzers. 
The  corps  consisted  of  1550  men,  but 
not  more  than  half  stood  firm  when 
they  saw  other  troops  brought  against 
them.  An  action  took  place  which 
lasted  nearly  half  an  hour :  the  insur¬ 
gents  were  driven  back  to  the  college  ; 
uie  negro  and  mulatto  corps,  l^X) 
strong,  who  had  hitherto  appeared  un¬ 
decided  which  part  to  take,  now  took 
the  strongest ;  the  gates  were  fortied, 
they  entered  sword  in  hand,  and  after 
half  an  hour’s  close  fighting,  the  Patri- 
oios  were  overpowerra  and  compelled 


to  surrender  at  discretion.  Luckily 
for  Saavedra  his  name  was  not  called 
upon  during  this  coniict.  Pereyra 
was  the  man  whom  they  wanted  for 
their  colonel ;  he  however  either  wonld 
not,  or  could  not,  join  them  and  take 
the  command,  and  therefore  one  vras 
appointed  to  the  command  in  his  name. 

On  the  part  of  the  revolutionary  go¬ 
vernment  ^  were  killed  and  wouiid^ ; 
the  number  of  those  who  fell  on  the 
other  side  has  not  been  stated  ;  eleven 
were  put  to  death,  andtwentyoondemn- 
ed  to  do  du  ty  in  the  Isle  of  Martin  Garcia 
for  different  terms  of  years ;  three  of  the 
companies  were  broken  up  entirely ; 
others, were  ordered  to  change  their 
name  and  their  uniform  ;  and  in  the 
same  sentence  it  was  declared  that  all 
the  corps  in  the  army  of  the  country 
were  Patricios,  and  that  none  in  future 
should  particularize  itself  by  that  de¬ 
nomination.  Funeral  honours  were 
decreed  by  the  cabildo  for  those  who 
had  fallen  in  suppressing  the  insurrec¬ 
tion,  and  all  the  officers  of  the  garrison 
were  ordered  to  attend.  **  Illustrious 
martyrs,”  said  the  official  journalist, 
**  immortal  heroes,  citizen-soldiers,  ye 
have  proved  that  the  freeman  only 
values  life  that  he  may  sacrifice  it  for 
the  safety  of  the  country,  and  that 
when  that  is  in  danger  the  first  holo¬ 
caust  which  a  citizen  ought  to  offer  is 
his  last  breath.  Ye  have  fallen,  but 
the  country  lives,  and  the  heart  of  eve¬ 
ry  American  will  be  the  augpist  mauso* 
leum  which  immortalizes yourmemory.” 
Had  the  Patricios  been  successful,  the 
government  which  their  party  would 
have  appointed  would  have  addressed 
the  people  in  the  same  strain,  and  not 
in  better  taste. 

The  junta  either  suspected,  or  wish¬ 
ed  to  make  the  people  suspect,  that 
their  predecessors  had  been  the  prime 
movers  of  this  insurrection  ;  the  effects 
of  which  were  more  terrible  than  may 
at  first  appear,  because  most  of  the 
men  bad  been  raised  in  the  city,  and  as 
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lihe  reUdont  of  thoae  who  ftH  oa  either 
«dc»  and  of  those  who  were  executed, 
were  oa  the  tpoti— the  whole  mitery 
waa  before  the  pifolic  ere.  The  con* 
aideratioB  of  so  auui  j  afflicted  families, 
the  sensibility  of  the  people,  and  the 
drcumstaaces  of  the  times,  were  said 
to  have  disarmed  the  hand  of  justice. 
It  seems  indeed,  notwithstanding  the 
decisive  success  of  the  governing  fac* 
don  in  the  struggle,  that  they  bad  not 
that  preponderance  which  th^  desired 
in  public  opinion ;  for  instead  of  deli¬ 
vering  over  to  the  ordinary  tribunals, 
or  even  to  a  court-martial,  the  prison¬ 
ers  whom  they  selected  as  vicdms,  they 
took  upon  themselves  to  pass  sentence 
**  in  this  particular  case,**  the  sen¬ 
tence  thus  expressing  it,  as  if  to  remove 
from  the  people  any  suspicion  that  go¬ 
vernment  intended  in  future,  according 
to  this  precedent,  to  supersede  the 
usual  course  and  forms  of  justice,  and 
act  as  judge  in  its  own  cause. 

The  insurrection  had  originated  ex¬ 
clusively  in  the  didike  of  the  Patricios 
to  Belgrano,  but  the  junta  represented 
it  as  the  work  of  Saavedra  and  his  par¬ 
ty*  **  Authors  of  the  5th  and  6th  of 
April,**  said  they,  (the  days  upon 
which  the  former  junta  had  arrested 
the  leaders  of  the  terrorists,!  **  behold 
the  catastrophe  which  you  nave  oceja- 
sioned,  enjoy  the  blood  which  has  been 
shed,  but,  at  the  same  time,  despair  of 
ever  again  wielding  the  brazen  sceptre. 
The  true  patriots  and  watchful  magis¬ 
trates  will  place  an  impregnable  bar¬ 
rier  against  the  efforts  of  passion,  and 
the  isolating  spirit  of  ambition  and 
tyranny.  The  conspiracy,’*  they  said, 
**  had  been  discovered  ;  the  plan  was 
manifested,  though  not  its  authors, 
and  all  excused  their  horrible  attempt, 
upon  the  pretext  of  establishing  the 
sovereignty  of  the  conservative  junta, 
falsely  supposing  that  the  general  opi¬ 
nion  was  in  its  Hvour.  The  deputies, 
therefore,  who  had  arrived  for  the  con¬ 
gress,  and  whom  Saavedra,  and  his  par- 
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ty  as  they  arrived,  had  added  to  the 
former  junta,  were  ordered,  by  a  circu¬ 
lar  letter,  to  leave  Buenos  Ayres  and 
return  to  their  respective  provinces  | 
and  the  meeting  of  the  congress  was 
indefinitely  prorogued,  upon  the  pre¬ 
text  that  it  could  not  ^  celebrateo  till 
the  united  provinces  had  recovered  their 
liberty  by  the  aid  of  the  arms  of  Bue¬ 
nos  Ayres.**  The  circular  letter  affect¬ 
ed  a  tone  of  candour,  and  did  these  de¬ 
puties  the  justice  to  admit  that  they 
had  no  part  in  the  late  insurrection ) 

**  yet,**  it  said,  “  their  accession  to 
authority  had  been  the  moving  cause, 
and  the  government  trusted  that,  sa¬ 
crificing  any  little  private  resentment 
to  the  public  good,  they  would  use 
all  their  influence  to  persuade  their 
constituents  of  the  necessity  of  this 
precaution,  of  the  benevolent  inten¬ 
tions  of  government,  and  of  the  import¬ 
ance  of  strengthening  the  bonds  of  the 
most  perfect  union  in  order  to  ac- 
compUsh  the  great  work  of  their  civil 
independence.”  But  in  the  same  ga¬ 
zette,  there  followed  some  remarks 
avowedly  official,  in  which  it  was  said 
that  the  people  who  consulted  their 
own  welfare,  would  examine  whether 
these  deputies  who  were  thus  sent  back 
had  fulfilled  their  duty,  or  advanced 
one  step  in  the  work  of  their  happiness.  . 
The  disorderly  conduct  of  the  greater 
number  had  been  notorious,  and  it  ap¬ 
peared  that  they  would  never  consult 
the  interests  of  their  constituents.  A 
note  was  added,  excepting  by  name 
only  two  of  the  deputies  from  this  ge¬ 
neral  censure. 

This  measure  implied  that  the  ruling 
faction  were  as  unpopular  as  their  mea¬ 
sures  were  arbitrary  and  unjust.  This, 
however,  was  fortunate,  if  it  saved  them 
from  the  commission  of  crimes  which 
they  seemed  rather  to  want  the  cou¬ 
rage  than  the  disposition  to  perpetrate. 
A  paper  appeared  in  their  gazette,  en¬ 
titled  the  Cause  of  Causes,  and  accu¬ 
sing  Saavedra  as  the  author  of  all  the 
9a 
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erils  and  disturbances  which  had  oc¬ 
curred.  **  He  had  been  appointed  pre¬ 
sident  of  the  former  government,’*  it 
said,  **  in  condescension  to  circumstan¬ 
ces  the  decree  which  took  from  him 
his  ceremonial  honours,  and  placed  him 
on  a  level  with  the  other  ntembersof  the 
junta,  and  with  his  fellow-citizens,  im¬ 
peded  his  ambitious  projects,  and  in  or¬ 
der  to  assist  those  projects,  he  had  in¬ 
corporated  the  deputies  with  the  go¬ 
vernment,  not  doubting  but  that  he 
should  find  among  them  factious  spirits 
ready  to  prostitute  themselves  to  his 
urpose.  Thus  he  had  reasoned,  and 
e  had  not  been  deceived ;  from  that 
day  the  public  spirit  began  to  abate, 
and  desertions  to  increase  ;  nothing 
was  talked  of  but  faction,  the  armies 
were  disorganized,  and  the  people 
scandalized  by  the  general  maladmi- 
nistration  of  affairs.  On  the  5th  of 
April,  this  system  reached  its  height, 
and  triumphant  crimes  mocked  at  pro¬ 
scribed  virtues.  But  the  friends  of  li¬ 
berty  had  at  last  stopt  the  career  of 
arbitrary  wickedness  by  creating  an 
executive  power,  which  had  changed 
the  aspect  of  all  things.  The  people 
;had  now  received  a  salutary  lesson  to 
proceed  more  cautiously  in  confiding 
the  sacred  deposit  of  their  representa¬ 
tion,  and  were  not  again  to  be  seduced 
by  a  zealous  hypocrite,  a  sophistical 
reasoner,  ora  dissembling  patriot.  The 
parricides  of  the  country  had  sought 
to  destroy  the  men  of  pure  intentions ; 
and  at  the  cost  of  the  incautious  sol¬ 
dier’s  blood  to  subvert  order,  and  tri¬ 
umph  over  the  lovers  of  justice :  but 
they  were  undeceived,  and  the  world 
now  knew  those  who  were  the  shame 
of  their  race,  the  cause  of  all  our  re¬ 
trograde  steps,  and  all  our  former  dis¬ 
asters.” 

This  was  but  the  prelude  to  another 
paper  which  appeared  soon  afterwards 
in  the  same  ofificial  journal,  with  the 
title  of  the  Crime  of  Lenity ;  it  was 
written  by  one  of  the  editon,  (there 


were  at  this  time  two  who  conducted 
it  on  different  da^s) — and  he  declared 
that  in  those  which  he  should  publish 
he  would  use  no  other  language  than 
that  of  a  true  republican.  **  Nothing,** 
he  said,  **  had  injured  their  cause  so 
much  as  their  indulgence  and  lenity 
toward  its  enemies ;  they  were  wretch¬ 
es  who  could  be  operated  upon  by  no¬ 
thing  but  the  fear  of  punishment ;  and 
while  impunity  made  them  bold,  good 
citizens  became  hopeless,  for  they  de¬ 
spaired  that  virtue  could  become  tri¬ 
umphant  while  guilt  was  tolerated. 
Lenity,”  said  this  terrorist,  pro¬ 
duces  only  tumults,  conspiracies,  and 
irreparable  ills,  and  compassion  will 
make  us  accomplices  in  the  ruin  of  li¬ 
berty.  Ministers  of  the  law,  public 
functionaries,  and  ye  magistrates  of  a 
people  who  desire  to  be  free,  whilst 
our  great  work  is  not  perfected,  whilst 
we  Actuate  between  the  fear  and  the 
hope  of  being  free,  whilst  our  consti¬ 
tution  is  vacillating,  watch  over  the 
conduct  of  the  public  enemies ;  their 
impunity  is  a  crime  in  him  who  can 
punish  them,  and  he  who  does  not  pu¬ 
nish  the  infraction  of  the  laws  is  their 
greatest  transgressor.” 

Such  was  the  system  of  the  ruling 
faction ;  they  talked  of  mercy  in  their 
proclamations,  and  in  their  journal  they 
preached  up  murder.  But  this  expe¬ 
riment  upon  the  ferocious  passions  of 
the  multitude  was  premature,  and  a 
few  days  afterwards  the  other  editor 
of  the  gazette  wrote  in  opposition  to 
the  bloody  doctrines  of  his  colleague, 
saying  he  was  not  bold  enough  to  an¬ 
nounce  himself  in  the  face  of  the  world 
as  a  follower  of  the  terrible  language 
of  *  a  true  republican  ;’  contented  with 
being  a  citizen  who  sincerely  loved  his 
country,  and  who  had  sacrificed  his 
repose  for  its  service.  This  paper  is 
remarkable  for  the  picture  which  it 
gives  of  Buenos  Ayres  in  its  revolu¬ 
tionary  state.  **  It  is  a  melancholy 
thing,”  said  he,  «  that  in  the  space  of 
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19  months,  during  which  these  people, 
throwing  off  the  despotism  of  the  mo¬ 
ther-country,  have  been  strengthened 
themselves  in  the  desire  of  establishing 
their  civil  liberty,  they  have  not  ad¬ 
vanced  a  single  step  capable  of  leading 
them  to  that  end ;  on  the  contrary, 
all  the  measures  which  they  have  ta¬ 
ken  appear  more  calculated  to  pro¬ 
duce  their  own  ruin.  The  first  men 
who  thought  to  raise  the  standard  of 
American  liberty  were  led  by  igno¬ 
rance  to  commit  the  most  deadly  er¬ 
rors  :  these  same  men  gave  way  to  the 
love  of  superiority  which  is  in  the  hu¬ 
man  heart ;  and  had  faith,  then  con¬ 
joined  with  ignorance,  produced  a 
monster  which  was  about  to  precipi¬ 
tate  us  to  political  death.  Our  go¬ 
vernors  began  to  persuade  themselves 
that  terror  was  the  only  means  of  pre¬ 
serving  their  authority  ;  and  immedi¬ 
ately  they  made  the  Marats  and  the 
Robespierres  re-appear.  The  people 
are  witnesses  of  all  the  horrors  which 
a  false  direction  of  the  system  of  go¬ 
vernment  can  produce.  An  impru¬ 
dent  and  premature  terrorism  (the  ex¬ 
pression  deserves  notice) — an  impru¬ 
dent  and  premature  terrorism,  excites 
the  bloody  shock  of  opinions,  opens 
the  doors  to  wickedness  and  venge¬ 
ance,  sets  all  the  passions  in  motion, 
and  men  who  propose  to  themselves 
the  acquisition  of  any  advantage,  hesi¬ 
tate  then  no  longer  at  sacrificing  others. 
Denunciations  multiply  with  the  vic¬ 
tims,  and  the  wicked  secures  impunity 
for  his  crimes,  by  the  very  informality 
of  the  process.  The  government  be¬ 
ing  continually  agitated  by  the  desire 
of  perpetuating  its  authority,  adopted, 
with  stupid  bhndness,  the  most  scan¬ 
dalous  extremes.  Public  security  was 
never  more  trampled  upon,  nor  the  ci¬ 
tizens  more  trodden  down ;  the  tute¬ 
lary  government,  which  the  people  had 
created  to  re-establish  their  rights,  justi¬ 
fied  by  its  conduct  the  rapacity  of  the 
(dd  mandatories  ;  and  established  a 


species  of  ostracism  entirely  unknown 
before.  This  salutary  remedy,  which 
the  wisdom  of  the  Athenians  had  de¬ 
vised  to  remove  from  them  men  whose 
popularity  endangered  the  safety  of 
the  state,  required  at  least  the  suffra¬ 
ges  of  6000  citizens,  whereas  in  Bue¬ 
nos  Ayres  six  were  enough  to  ostra¬ 
cise  six  thousand. 

"  Revolution,”  he  continued,  “  is 
only  the  change  of  one  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  for  another ;  naturally,  there¬ 
fore,  it  involves  the  desire  of  bettering 
our  condition  ;  its  first  characteristic 
ought  to  be  liberality.  The  expulsion 
then  of  the  Europeans  is  directly  con¬ 
trary  to  the  end  oi  a  revolution,  and  to 
the  interests  of  this  people  in  paiticu- 
lar  is  in  the  highest  degree  prejudicial. 
We  are  without  industry  and  without 
population ;  we  depend  necessarily  upon 
the  Europeans  for  the  improvements 
of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  yet  our 
inexorable  spirit  will  perpetuate  the 
infelicity  of  these  countries  !  My  ob¬ 
ject  is  not  to  argue  for  the  impunity  of 
guilt ;  on  the  contrary,  I  could  recom¬ 
mend,  with  all  the  force  of  which  I  am 
capable,  that  the  infliction  of  punish¬ 
ment  should  be  equally  speedy  and 
proportionate  i  yea  more,  that  in  these 
circumstances  it  should  be  exemplary 
and  undistinguishing.  But  this  is  not 
saying  that  it  is  a  crime  to  be  a  Euro¬ 
pean,  and  that  without  further  investi¬ 
gation  we  should  proceed  to  punish¬ 
ment.  The  Europeans  are  not  those 
who  have  produced  our  misfortunes, 
nor  those  who  have  impeded  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  our  happiness  ;  they  only 
murmur  in  secret,  without  being  able 
to  re  establish  their  former  pride  and 
superiority.  Our  want  of  public  spi¬ 
rit,  our  ignorance,  our  prejudices,  and, 
above  all,  our  inconsistent,  mean,  and 
selfish  character,  have  prepared  for  us 
discord  and  civil  v  •ua.  The  bloody 
domestic  contests,  and  the  destructive 
wars  which  cover  the  American  soil, 
have  no  other  origin  than  the  indcceut 
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pertotiiJities  of  ambitious  men,  who 
naTe  busied  themselves  in  creating  fac¬ 
tions,  and  arming  them  against  each 
other.” 

This  is  the  picture  which  a  revolu¬ 
tionist  drew  of  Buenos  Ayres ;  and  the 
best  symptom  which  has  appeared 
during  the  revolution  is,  that  there 
should  be  a  man  honest  enough  thus 
t  o  describe  it !  He  concluded  by  in¬ 
ferring  that  Buenos  Ayres  was  not  the 
country  where  rigoritm  (as  he  call¬ 
ed  it,  to  avoid  a  more  obnoxious  but 
more  appropriate  word,)  could  pro¬ 
duce  the  good  which  was  desired,  or 
at  least  that  this  was  not  the  time  for 
trying  it.— -It  was  not  the  time  for 
trying  it,  because  the  government  want¬ 
ed  strength  rather  than  inclination, 
and  so  sensible  were  they  of  their  un¬ 
popularity  as  well  as  of  their  danger, 
that  they  ordered  all  arms  of  eveij 
kind  in  the  possession  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  to  be  delivered  up  ;  the  punish¬ 
ment  for  concealment  was  to  be  100 
stripes  in  the  public  streets  for  the  first 
offmce,  a  fine  of  a  thousand  dollars, 
and  four  years  of  garrison  duty,  for  the 
second,  death  for  the  third. 

In  all  these  proceedings  there  was 
enough  to  alarm  the  vigilance  of  Vig^- 
det.  When  the  gazettes  affected  to 
speak  in  true  republican  language,  and 
vraen  it  was  declared  that  the  congress 
could  not  be  assembled  till  the  united 
provinces  had  recovered  their  liberty 
by  the  aid  of  the  arms  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
H  was  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  lead¬ 
ers  were  determined  to  separate  the 
colonies  from  the  mother  county,  and 
that  they  hud  learnt  in  the  French 
school  to  consider  oaths  and  treaties 
onl^  as  instruments  of  their  perfidious 
policy.  They  had  refused  to  believe 
the  recovery  of  Figueras  when  it  was 
taken  in  so  masterly  a  manner  by  Ko- 
vira }  but  when  that  fortress  was  lost 
ag^n,  the  loss  was  blazoned  as  the 
death-blow  of  Spain  ;— <*  there  was 
no  remedy  for  her,*’  they  said  ;  **  she 


had  now  expired,  and  they  oimht  to 
forget  her  even  as  the  dead  are  fwgot- 
ten.”  On  the  other  hand,  the  wild- 
est  accounts  of  the  success  of  the  re¬ 
volutionists  in  Mexico  were  officially 
circulated ;  and  at  a  time  when  Hi¬ 
dalgo  had  fallen  under  the  sword 
of  the  law,  it  was  affirmed  that  he 
had  entered  Mexico  in  triumph,  at 
the  head  of  180,000  Americans,  and 
that  that  capital  had !  proclaim^  its 
independence.  Respecting  England, 
the  language  even  of  the  moderate 
editor  vras  such  as  Buonaparte  would 
have  dictated.  **  Engumd,”  said 
he,  **  would  rather  constitute  us  her 
colonies  upon  the  same  footing  as 
Brazil,  than  trade  directly  with  us, 
and  thus  contribute  to  form  our  exist¬ 
ence  as  a  nation.  Her  object  is  to  es¬ 
tablish  an  exclusive  commerce  in  these 
regions.  The  domination  of  the  Por- 
tugueze  would  easily  put  them  in  pos¬ 
session  of  some  of  the  principal  points 
on  the  eastern  bank  of  this  river,  and 
in  a  situation  to  dictate  the  law  to  both 
sides.  The  captious  conduct  and  the 
duplicity  which  this  court  has  dirolay- 
ed,  convinces  us  of  the  truth  of  tM 
reflection.  To  this  it  is  that  we  must 
attribute  the  criminal  indifference  with 
which  she  has  forborne  to  relieve  our 
most  urgent  necessities,  and  this  is  the 
true  origin  of  the  hostilities  on  the  op- 

Eosite  shore,  and  of  the  obstinate  <K- 
nquency  of  Monte  Video.” 

It  was  more  easy  to  excite  an  alarm 
against  the  interference  of  the  Por- 
tugueze  than  ag^st  the  English  ca¬ 
binet  ;  and  accordingly  the  ravourite 
cry  was,  that  there  existed  an  in¬ 
trigue  for  delivering  them  over  to  the 
princess  of  Brazil.  Upon  this  pre- 
text  troops  were  still  kept  on  the  op¬ 
posite  bank,  waiting  only  for  a  n- 
vourable  moment  to  renew  hostilities ; 
the  people  of  Monte  Video  were  told 
in  the  gazette  that  they  were  to  be  de¬ 
livered  over  to  the  desf^ic  pleasure  of 
the  despicable  mercenaries,  who  trod 
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their  soil  under  pretext  of  assisting 
themy  and  they  were  oMnly  exhorted 
to  imitate  the  examjue  of  Buenos 
AyreSt  to  take  arms,  and  swear  that 
they  would  be  free.  Their  troops 
under  Artigas  committed  great  ex- 
cessesy  and  it  may  well  be  supposed 
that  the  Brazilian  forces  were  neither 
under  the  influence  of  better  morals 
norof  better  discipline ;  so  that  a  coun¬ 
try  in  which  the  last  few  years  had 
produced  some  s]rmptoms  of  improve- 
menty  was  miserably  laid  waste.  At 
length  the  revolutionists  finding  it  bet. 
ter  to  renew  the  war,  if  it  were  only 


to  call  off  the  attention  of  the  people 
from  their  domestic  misconducty  called 
upon  the  governor  of  Monte  Video  to 
co-operate  with  Artigas  in  expelling 
the  Portugueze.  It  was  impossible 
that  so  shallow  a  pretence  could  im> 
pose  upon  him ;  he  in  replyy  thereforey 
required  that  Artigas  should  retire 
beyond  the  Uruguayy  and  declared 
that  he  would  not  permit  more  troops 
to  cross.  Of  course  hostilities  were 
renewedy  and  the  year  'dosed  with 
every  appearance  of  fresh  revolutions 
and  bloodier  struggles. 
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Hicily.  State  of  the  Country.  Iniriguet  of  the  Court.  Conspiracy  dUcoverei,^ 
and  Charge  effected  in  the  Government. 


JLkgland  was  earneatly  desirous  of 
preserving  peace  in  the  Spanish  colo¬ 
nies.  and  effecting  a  reconciliation  with 
the  mothcr-country,  upon  grounds 
which  should  be  equally  to  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  both  ;  but  the  good  wishes  of 
England  were  frustrated  in  Spain  by 
the  predominant  influence  of  men  as 
suspicious  as  they  were  selfish,  and  in 
America  by  the  determination  of  the 
independent  party  to  effect  their  ob¬ 
ject  by  any  means.  There  was  ano¬ 
ther  country  where  England  possessed 
the  power  of  interfering  with  effect, 
and  where  her  benevolent  and  beneficial 
interference,  which  had  been  withheld 
too  long,  was  at  last  exerted. 

When  Nelson  departed,  in  1808. 
to  take  the  command  in  the  Me¬ 
diterranean.  the  minister’s  last  words 
to  him  were  these ;  “  Take  every  possi¬ 
ble  care  of  their  Sicilian  majesties,  for 
the  king  considers  them  as  the  most 
faithful  allies  he  has  ever  had.”  In 
this  opinion  the  British  cabinet  long 
persisted,  and  it  led  to  a  measure 
which,  if  it  indeed  took  place,  as  there 
is  reason  to  believe,  has  not  unfitly  been 
called  the  most  absurd  act  that  was 
ever  committed  by  a  civilized  nation. 
It  was  at  that  time  more  convenient 
for  Buonaparte  to  extort  money  from 
the  court  of  Naples,  than  to  send  an 


army  to  take  possession  of  the  king¬ 
dom  ;  Naples,  therefore,  became  a 
tributary  state,  and  Great  Britain 
agreed  to  pay  it  a  subsidy  to  enable 
it  to  discharge  its  tribute.  It  is  as¬ 
serted  by  one  *  whose  means  of  infor¬ 
mation  are  not  to  be  doubted,  that  by 
order  of  the  Neapolitan  government 
the  money  was  paid  direct  by  the  Bri¬ 
tish  agent  into  the  hands  of  the  French 
banker  at  Naples,  so  that  we  actual¬ 
ly  subsidised  France  to  carry  on  the 
war  against  ourselves  ! 

Nelson  had  the  strongest  prejudices 
in  favour  of  the  king  and  queen  of 
Naples  ;  they  loved  and  honoured  him 
as  their  deliverer,  and  he  who  had  sha¬ 
red  in  their  danger,  and  enten'd  but 
too  deeply  into  their  resentments,  look¬ 
ed  upon  their  re-establishment  as  his 
own  work,  and  from  feelings  of  per¬ 
sonal  as  well  as  political  pride,  would 
of  all  men  be  most  unwilling  to  see  any 
thing  in  their  conduct  but  what  was 
good.  Nelson,  however,  saw  and  felt 
the  abominations  of  their  misrule. 

The  state  of  Sicilp,”  says  he,  “  is  al¬ 
most  as  bad  as  a  civilized  country  can  be. 
I  have  no  doubt  from  what  is  passing 
at  Naples,  and  in  that  island,  toat  the 
French  will  have  it.  I  see  clearly  if 
we  have  not  a  little  army  to  take  it, 
the  French  will.  The  mats  of  Ski- 
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liana  with  for  a  chan^  of  government ; 
they  desire  ut»  but  if  we  will  not  go 
there,  they  would  gladly,  I  fear,  receive 
the  French :  the  middle  and  lower 
classes  would  be  relieved  from  the  op* 

Eressions  of  the  nobles  ;  they  love  their 
ing  and  the  English,  but  hate  the 
nobles  and  the  French.” 

One  good  thing  had  been  done  in 
Sicily  under  the  last  reign.  When 
the  Marquis  of  Caraccioli  was  viceroy, 
the  inquisition  was  abolished,  and  all 
its  papers  committed  to  the  flames. 
The  people,  superstitious  as  they  were, 
rejoiced  in  the  downfal  of  this  accur¬ 
sed  tribunal ;  they  broke  in  pieces  the 
statue  of  the  devilish  St  Domingo  at 
the  entrance  of  the  holy  office,  and 
were  with  difficulty  prevented  from 
demolishing  the  building  itself.  This 
good  had  been  done.  But  those  re- 
zorms,  which  from  the  temper  of  the 
age  might  have  been  expected  to  fol¬ 
low,  were  checked  by  the  fatal  course 
of  events  in  France  ;  sudden  and  total 
revolution  instead  of  gradual  amend¬ 
ment  became  the  object  of  virtuous, 
but  erring  minds ;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  the  government  in  its  fear  up¬ 
held  every  species  of  abuse,  as  if  their 
existence  was  identified  with  its  own. 
Every  where  throughout  the  two  Si¬ 
cilies,  the  people  laboured  under  the 
most  vexatious  and  oppressive  grievan¬ 
ces.  Calabria,  with  all  its  natural  ad¬ 
vantages,  was  thinned  by  progressive 
depopulation,  because  in  a  country 
where  marriages  are  remarkably  fruit¬ 
ful,  the  people  were  deterred  from 
marriage  by  the  dread  of  increasing 
wretchedness.  The  peasant,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  his ,  rent,  paid  to  the  baron  a 
tax  in  kind  for  his  produce,  and  a  toll 
at  his  mill  and  at  his  oil-press ;  he  paid 
also  to  the  king  a  second  and  a  heavy 
tax  for  his  oil  and  his  raw  silk  :  and 
before  they  could  be  exported  they 
were  taxed  again  in  the  merchants' 


hands.~The  people  were  forbidden  to 
use  salt  firom  the  natural  salt-pans  near 
Taranto,  in  order  that  the  royal  salt¬ 
works  at  Barletta  might  not  be  de¬ 
prived  of  the  benefit  of  their  consump¬ 
tion  {  the  peasants,  however,  went 
armed,  and  supplied  themselves  with 
what  nature  had  provided  for  their 
wants,  in  defiance  of  this  monstrous 
rohibition.  The  king,  like  the  other 
ranches  of  his  effete  race,  had  nei¬ 
ther  character  for  good  nor  evil,  and 
cared  only  for  his  amusements.  A 
passionate  love  for  field-sports  prevails 
in  that  family  like  an  hereditary  folly. 
He  had  a  cover  for  pheasants  in  the 
isle  of  Procida,  and  to  preserve  these 
birds,  a  law  was  made,  forbidding  the 
inhabitants  to  keep  cats.  They  peti¬ 
tioned  for  its  repeal,  but  their  pe¬ 
tition,  if  it  ever  reached  the  king,  was 
disregarded,  and  rats  and  mice  in  con¬ 
sequence  became  so  numerous,  (for 
dogs  also  for  the  same  reason  were  ba¬ 
nished  from  the  island,]  that  the  very 
children  were  not  safe  in  the  cradle. 

Bad  as  things  were  in  Naples,  they 
were  worse  in  Sicily.  In  the  former 
country  there  were  some  limits  to  the 
power  of  the  baronage  ;  but  here 
the  lord  of  the  manor  appointed  to 
every  place  of  trust  and  jurisdiction  ; 
he  had  his  judge  upon  the  fief,  and  his 
law-ag^nt  in  Palermo,  whose  confir¬ 
mation  of  the  sentence  was  all  that 
was  required  for  it  to  be  executed 
without  farther  appeal.  When  these 
enormous  powers  were  given  by  the 
Norman  conqueror  to  his  captains,* 
he  gave  them  nothing  but  the  properi- 
ty  and  the  bodies  of  infidels,  which  he 
abandoned  to  their  will  and  discretion 
as  objects  of  contempt  and  hatred ;  but 
when  Christians  became  in  process  of 
time  sole  occupiers  of  the  lands  held 
on  these  conditions  of  abject  vassalage, 
the  barons  did  not  suffer  any  diminu¬ 
tion  of  their  authority  to  take  place  uu 
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that  acrouDt.  The  great  'eagine  of 
OMreNion  in  Sicily  was  the  tribunal 
of  patrimony,  a  board  consisting  of  six 
members,  which  superintends  the  king’s 
temtorial  rcTenues  and  the  munidpa' 
lities  of  the  royal  and  baronial  towns ; 
the  property  of  eTery  indiridual  is  im¬ 
plicated  in  these,  and  thus,  under  the 
•pretence  of  an  authority  in  what  re¬ 
gards  the  royal  interests,  it  became  a 
dvil  court,  and  assumed  a  dictatorial 
■right  oxTer  all  matters  of  export  or  im¬ 
port,  not  by  Axed  roles  or  general 
laws,  but  by  issuing  an  order  or  per¬ 
mission  on  every  individual  occasion. 
None  of  the  produce  of  the  country 
can  be  exported  without  the  permis¬ 
sion  of  this  tribunal,  diou^  the  ex¬ 
porter  offers  to  pav  the  duties  ;  and 
this  h  of  coarse  a  ousiness  of  favour 
or  corruption.  The  permission  to  ex¬ 
port  hemp  is  farmed  annually  as  an 
exdusive  privilege  to  one  person  in  a 
maritime  district,  and  the  merchant 
who  would  export  it,  must  pay  a  duty 
to  this  individual  as  well  as  to  the 
state.  Com,  cattle,  and  dl,  cannot  be 
exported  without  a  particular  order 
from  Palermo,  and  this  order  can  only 
be  obtained  by  persevering  bribery. 
But  in  nothing  is  the  interference  of 
this  most  mischievous  tribunal  so  per¬ 
nicious  as  in  the  com  trade.  It  issues 
orders  to  every  corporation  to  provide 
as  much  wheat  as  will  suffice  for  the 
whole  year,  to  effect  which,  they  are 
invested  with  authority  to  prevent  the 
produce  of  their  district  from  being 
carried  to  a  neighbouring  town,  and  to 
forbid  that  of  another  from  being  ad¬ 
mitted  into  theirs.  A  total  stagnation 
of  the  inland  trade  is  the  immediate 
consequence.  If  the  price  of  com 
should  fall  after  the  corporatian  has 
made  its  provision,  no  man  under  the 
severest  penalties  must  bring  it  to  mar¬ 
ket  t  he  must  let  it  spoil  in  his  grana¬ 
ries,  or  submit  to  sell  it  and  give  up 
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his  profits  to  the  coiporadon  :  if  he 
grinds  it,  the  flour  is  seixed  ;  if  he  at¬ 
tempt  to  export  it,  he  runs  ^  risk  of 
being  ruined.*— Another  abosniaation 
is  practised  in  layisg  is  this  yearly 
store }  in  most  town&ps  the  price  is 
fixed  at  harvest  by  an  assize,  and  at 
this  price  the  hrtner  is  obliged  to  de¬ 
liver  ia  to  the  corporation  the  third 
part  of  his  produce  oa  demand,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  prices  may  in  the 
meantime  have  advanced.  Sometimes 
the  corporation  toformed  a  landholder 
that  diey  are  supplied,  and  therefore 
that  he  may  sell  off ;  and  after  a  few 
months  calM  upon  him  for  his  quota, 
and  obliged  him  to  buy  the  quantity 
required  at  whatever  advance.  For 
these  thhigi  there  was  no  reaaedy,  for 
justice  was  unknown  in  Sicilv.  Jug¬ 
gling  is  the  only  thing  which  has  pre¬ 
served  the  country  from  utter  devasta¬ 
tion  and  ruin. 

The  parliament  consists  of  three 
houses  ;  the  barons,  the  ecclesiastical 
assembly,  and  the  demesnal  house. 
In  the  first,  every  baron  has  as  many 
votes  as  he  hat  vUlaget  or  towns  oa 
his  estates.  The  last  is  very  far  from 
being  a  popular  assembly.  The  towns 
of  the  royal  demesne  are  the  only 
places  which  are  represented ;  the  in¬ 
habitants  have  no  choice  in  appointing 
their  deputy,  and  the  corporation  ge¬ 
nerally  nominate  their  attorney  at  Pa¬ 
lermo,  by  which  means  one  man  often 
represents  several  places.  These  hw- 
ers  are  dependent  on  the  nobles ;  the 
ouse  is  never  convened ;  and  its  vote 
is  obtained  as  a  matter  of  form.  Ia 
these  three  houses  the  power  of  grant¬ 
ing  supplies  is  vested,  but  the  majo¬ 
rity  of  two  is  sufficient ;  and  the  lom 
and  ecclettattics  throw  the  whole  bur¬ 
then  upon  the  commons.  No  land-tax 
whatever  is  imposed  on  the  great  land¬ 
holders,  who,  in  fact,  possess^the  greater 
part  of  the  whole  island.  Every  thing 
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falls  upon  the  oomiiKnit*  srho  pay  taxes 
even  upon  their  cheese  and  their  biead. 
Never  were  any  people^  under  a  go¬ 
vernment  of  thm  own,  so  cruelly  op- 
ressed  with  imposts ;  and  the  first 
otT  of  all  governments  was  so  grossly 
neglected,  that  the  Barbary  pirates  in- 
fested  the  coastawith  perfect  impuaky, 
and  often  landed,  and  carried  away  the 
inhabitants  to  slavery  i 

The  Sicilians  imputed  great  part  of 
their  miseries  to  the  residence  of  their 
court  at  Naples,  and  had  long  wished 
for  the  presence  of  the  king,  to  whom 
they  were  in  no  slight  degree  attached. 
They  now  had  their  courtamong^  them ; 
but  it  brought  with  it  only  an  increase 
of  wretchedness.  For  the  revenues  of 
a  country  in  which  the  benevolence  of 
nature  was  so  counteracted  b  r  the  folly 
of  its  government,  had  scarcely  sufficed 
for  the  civil  and  military  establishment 
before  the  loss  of  Naples ;  and  now  the 
etpenceof  thearmy  which  was  brought 
over,  and  of  a  court  even  shameless  in 
its  extravagance,  was  to  be  borne  by 
this  impoverished  and  exhausted  island. 
The  court  relied  upon  England  in  this 
emergency.  England  had  paid  for 
them  their  tribute  to  France  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  war  against  herself ; — much 
more  then  might  money  be  expected 
from  the  same  liberal  ally  for  their  own 
direct  necessities. 

The  king  hated  business,  and  cared 
only  for  the  chace.  The  queen  was 
fond  of  political  intrigues ;  the  favour¬ 
ites  by  whom  she  was  guided,  and 
the  ministers  who  were  her  creatures, 
were  in  the  French  interest ;  and  she 
hersdf  hated  the  English.  Never,  in¬ 
deed,  did  any  court  behave  more  un¬ 
graciously  (to  use  the  lightest  word) 
towards  a  powerful  and  generous  al¬ 
ly.  Even  when  Nelson  was  in  his 
highest  fivour,  the  court  of  Palermo 
did  all  which  could  be  done  by  edicts 
and  pnohibitions,  to  starve  our  troops 
who  were  besieging  Malta,  and  the 
Maltese  with  wmim  we  were  acting. 


“  At  a  time,”  says  Captuu  Paisley, 
«*  when  we  were  paying  them  a  lar^ 
subsidy  as  our  secret  friends,  they  kept 
their  friendship  so  very  secret  that  it 
looked  like  the  bitterest  enmity.  The 
most  paltry  accommodations  were  refu« 
sed,  for  fear  of  displeasing  France,  and 
a  British  squadron  had  been  refused 
the  common  refreshments  of  water  and 
vegetables  at  Palermo,  while  all  the 
ports  of  Sicily  were  swm-ming  with 
French  privateers.”  When  the  exter¬ 
nal  relations  of  the  court  were  changed, 
and  it  became,  not  merely  openly  al¬ 
lied  with  England,  but  dependent  whoU 
ly  upon  her  generosity  and  her  protec¬ 
tion,  the  feelings  of  the  queen  and  her 
party  remained  unalterea.  The  peo¬ 
ple  felt  differently;  with  their  mo¬ 
ther  milk  they  had  sucked  in  an  here¬ 
ditary  hatred  against  the  French,  re¬ 
membering  still  with  horror  that  inso¬ 
lence,  and  those  excesses,  which  bad 
provoked  the  Sicilian  vespers.  They 
gloried  in  the  remembrance  of  that 
dreadful  act  of  popular  vengeance ;  it  is 
still  the  sport  of  the  Sicilian  children  to 
hold  a  radish  up,  and,  putting  to  it  the 
word  by  which  the  French  were  chal¬ 
lenged  on  that  dreadful  night,  repeat 
the  shibboleth,  and  then  Mice  off  the 
head  of  the  root,  exclaiming.  Ah  Cat- 
two  Francese  ! 

They  looked  to  us  for  protection, 
but  they  looked  for  deliverance  also. 
When  our  troops  first  landed  there,  a 
peasant  asked  ot  Captain  Paisley,  whe¬ 
ther  the  Sicilians  were  not  in  future  to 
consider  themselves  sul^cts  of  King 
George.  Being  told,  that  we  came  as 
allies,  not  as  usurpers,  he  walked  sul¬ 
lenly  away,  saying,  if  that  were  the 
case  he  wished  to  God  we  had  never 
entered  his  country.  For  the  people, 
indeed,  it  was  scarcely  possible  thxt 
any  change  could  be  for  the  worm ; 
and  the  soldiers  were  as  discontented 
as  the  peasantry,  and  with  equal  cause. 
They  complained  that  their  allowances 
were  shamefully  scanty,  and  that  mi. 
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ierable  as  they  were,  a  great  portion 
of  them  was  embeszled  by  theTillaioy 
of  their  superiors.  One  of  their  dra¬ 
goons  ask^  an  English  officer,  how  it 
could  be  expected  that  he  and  his 
countrymen  were  to  fight  like  English 
troops,  who  were  properly  treated  and 
taken  care  of  in  every  respect.  **  Even 
ny  horse,'*  said  he,  *‘is  fed  twice  a-day, 
but  I  myself  am  allowed  only  one  meal, 
and  that  a  poor  one.  Is  this  treatment 
for  a  soldier  f’*  When  Sir  John  Stuart 
was  at  Ischia,  where  he  had  several 
thousand  Sicilians  attached  to  them,  he 
directed  the  British  commissariat  to 
supply  them  with  rations,  that  they 
might  go  through  the  service  cheerful¬ 
ly.  The  poor  men  came  in  a  short  time, 
and  begged  that  the  allowance  might  be 
atupt,  because  their  own  government, 
OB  account  of  the  rations  which  were 
furnished  at  our  expence,  deducted 
out  of  their  pay  a  much  greater  sum 
than  the  soldiers  could  afford,  and 
more  than  the  rations  were  worth. 

With  a  government  thus  as  base  as 
it  was  besotted.  Great  Britain  made  a 
treaty,  engaging  to  mamtain  ten  thou¬ 
sand  men  in  Sicily  for  the  defence  of 
the  island,  which  number  was  to  be 
augmented,  if  the  case  required  it,  and 
to  pay  the  court  an  annual  subsidy  of 
300,0001.  commencing  from  Septem¬ 
ber,  1805,  in  monthly  instalments,  du¬ 
ring  the  war,  one  month's  payment 
being  always  to  be  made  in  advance. 
The  money  was  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  use  of  the  Sicilian  marine  and  land 
forces,  and  an  account  of  it  rendered 
every  three  months  to  the  British  go¬ 
vernment.  This  treatv  was  signed  at 
Palermo,  by  the  British  envoy,  on  the 
80lb  of  March,  1808  ;  and  a  more  me¬ 
morable  proof  of  political  blindness  is 
not  to  be  found,  even  in  the  records  of 
British  diplomacy  After  a  while  the 
subsidy  was  increased  to  400,000/.,  and 
the  auxiliary  force  to  iSfiOO  men. 


It  was  stipulated  by  this  treaty,  that 
every  thing  of  which  the  British  troops 
and  squadron  in  the  Mediterranean 
should  stand  in  need  in  provisions  and 
stores,  which  Sicily  could  supply, 
should  be  exempt  from  all  duties. 
This  article  was  violated.  Wine  and 
other  supplies  for  the  British  army 
were  detained  andobligedto  pay  *dutr ; 
and  if  at  any  time  the  demands  of  the 
British  envoy  produced  a  favourable  an¬ 
swer  from  the  Sicilian  ministry,  a  se¬ 
cret  counter  order  was  always  issued 
to  prevent  the  execution  of  tneir  pro¬ 
mises.  In  consequence  of  the  crud 
and  oppressive  taxes  on  corn  and  bread, 
and  the  detestable  monopoly  of  those 
provisions,  our  soldiers  paid  taxes  to 
the  state  of  60  per  cent,  upon  the  bread 
which  they  ate,  and  thus  the  Sicilian 
government,  in  addition  to  the  subsidy 
which  it  drew  from  Great  Britain, 
raised  a  revenue  of  nearly  100,000/. 
upon  the  British  armies  employed  in 
its  defence.  Nothing,  meantime,  was 
done  towards  enabling  the  country  to 
defend  itselfi  The  army  renuuned  u 
badly  paid,  as  badly  aisciplined,  as 
badly  fed,  as  inefficient  as  before  :  the 
marine,  upon  which  so  much  depended, 
was  not  in  a  better  state.  And  when 
the  first  successes  of  the  Spaniards 
opened  such  hopes  for  Europe,  and 
the  presence  of  a  British  force  in  Ca¬ 
talonia  would,  in  all  probability,  have 
recovered  Barcelona,  Sir  John  Stuart, 
who  had  received  orders  to  go  upon 
this  most  important  service,  thought  it 
his  duty  to  incur  the  heavy  responsibi¬ 
lity  of  disobeying  those  orders,  because 
he  could  not  venture  to  leave  Sicily 
exposed. 

While  the  British  ministry  still  con¬ 
sidered  this  miserable  court  as  the  most 
faithful  of  its  allies,  the  British  officers 
in  Sicily  saw  its  whole  misconduct, 
and  more  than  suspected  its  fsuthless- 
ness.  The  queen,  as  the  sister  of  Ma> 
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ria  Antoinette,  had  regarded  republi* 
can  France  with  hatrra  and  horror, 
and  when  the  domestic  atrocities  of  the 
rerolution  had  ceased,  and  things  seem* 
ed  to  be  assuming  a  consistent  order 
under  the  First  Consul,  she  was  perfect* 
Ijr  aware  that  it  was  absurd  to  look 
for  honour  or  good  faith  to  the  French 
goremment.  After  the  second  seizure 
of  Naples,  and  when  Joseph  Buona¬ 
parte  had  been  placed  upon  its  throne, 
she  longed  for  a  second  recovery  of 
the  kingdom,  and  perhaps  a  second 
feast  of  vengeance.  But  the  British 
government,  knowing  that  no  effectual 
effort  could  be  made  for  expelling  the 
French,  refused  to  co-operate  in  exci¬ 
ting  partial  insurrections,  which  could 
only  end  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  most 
seaJous  partizans  of  the  old  govem- 
nent.  This  disappointed  the  queen, 
and  the  English  having  thus  displeased 
her,  she  soon  regarded  them  with  ill- 
will  and  jealousy,  and  at  length  with 
hatred.  For  she  knew  that  the  peo- 
pie  were  longing  and  hoping  to  see 
the  abuses  of  the  country  removed  by 
the  interference  of  England,  and  she 
feared  that  this  interference  would  not 
always  be  withheld.  Ontheotherhand, 
though  she  had  abhorred  France  in  its 
Jacobin  state,  she  regarded  the  French 
empire  with  no  such  feeling ;  she  knew 
that  Buonaparte  was  the  deadliest  ene¬ 
my  of  freedom,  and  therefore,  in  her 
fear  of  those  reforms  which  her  own 
misconduct  rendered  inevitable,  she 
looked  to  him  as  her  natural  ally.  It 
was  believed  that  at  one  time  she  was 
amused  with  hopes  of  returning  to 
Naples,  the  great  object  of  her  wi^es ; 
the  supposed  plan  was,  that  Sicily  was 
to  be  given  up  to  France,  in  return  for 
which  cession  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
was  to  be  restored,  and  held  upon  the 
same  footing  as  the  federated  states  of 
Germany,  that  is,  in  immediate  vassal- 
But  this  might  have  provoked 
England  to  an  effort  commensurate 
with  the  occasion }  and  if  Sicily  were 


to  be  the  prize  of  the  conqueror,  Eng¬ 
land  would  have  had  a  decided  advan¬ 
tage  in  the  disposition  of  the  inhabit¬ 
ants,  as  well  as  from  her  comnumd  of 
the  sea.  It  was  more  for  the  interest 
of  Buonaparte  that  a  British  army 
should  be  kept  in  inactivity,  and  a 
British  subsidy  wasted  upon  the  plea¬ 
sure  of  a  court,  of  whose  secret  hos¬ 
tility  to  Great  Britain  he  was  well  as¬ 
sure. 

The  marriage  of  Buonaparte  with 
a  daughter  of  the  house  of  Austria, 
gave  him  a  family  connection  with  the 
Queen  of  Naples,  and  shortly  after  this 
marriage  a  letter,  said  to  be  written  by 
Buonaparte  to  the  queen,  found  its 
way  into  the  press.  The  circumstances 
under  which  this  letter  became  public 
are  these  :  the  wife  of  a  French  colo¬ 
nel  emoloyed  in  ^ain,  obtained  a  copy 
from  Maret's  office,  and  inclosed  it 
to  her  husband.  A  party  of  Romana’s 
army  intercepted  it ;  and  this  remarka¬ 
ble  ^pcr  was  published  in  the  Bada- 
joz  Diary.  Its  authenticity  was  stre¬ 
nuously  denied ;  weak,  however,  as 
the  external  evidence  in  its  favour  may 
be,  it  is  of  more  weight  than  the 
denial ;  and  its  internal  testimony  was 
deemed  satisfactory  by  many,  and  per¬ 
haps  by  most  of  those  persons  who 
were  best  qualified  to  judge.  The 
letter  began  with  a  retrospect  of  events 
since  the  year  180.?,  when  it  was 
said,  that  France  and  her  allies  loudly 
demanded  the  destruction  of  the  dy¬ 
nasty  of  Naples.  «  Placed  in  this  cri¬ 
tical  situation,*’  said  Buonaparte,  **  and 
being  a  constitutional  monarch,  what 
resource  had  I  left?  Your  majesty, 
who  has  experienced  the  arrogance  of 
your  subjects,  knows,  and  1  ought 
to  know,  that  we  sovereigns  must  fre¬ 
quently  stifleourown  inclinations,  from 
a  regard  to  the  interests,  and  even  the 
prejudices,  of  the  people  we  govern. 
Thus  was  the  fate  of  the  house  of  Na- 

files  decided  :  Nevertheless,  I  ‘did  not 
ose  sight  of  the  interests  of  a  misled 
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and  disgraced  dynasty  ;  and  when  it 
became  impossible  for  me  to  re^esta- 
Ukii  H  in  Italy,  I  thought  of  goring 
it  an  equivident  dsewhere.  The  pra> 
positions  which  1  made,  from  Erfurth 
to  King  George,  leave  no  doubt  as  to 
Chts  biet.  To  the  war  of  Germany 
anooeeded  that  of  Prussia.  The  peace 
of  Tilsit  once  more  tranquillizea  Ea* 
tope  I  and  1  riiould  have  put  an  end 
to  the  calamities  of  war,  had  I  not 
been  convinced  of  the  bad  faith  of  the 
bonse  of  Spain.  The  scandalons  quar> 
fds  between  the  father  and  son,  the 
ambition  and  sordid  conduct  of  the 
Prince  of  the  Peace,  and  the  wish  of 
rendering  happy,  and  divesting  of  its 
prejndices,  a  nation  of  the  first  rank, 
made  me  turn  my  views  upon  that 
kingdom.  The  Spaniards  were  dissa> 
tisTCd  with  the  government  of  king 
Charles,  and  prince  Ferdinand,  held 
out  to  Europe  as  a  traitor  by  his  father, 
could  not  ascend  a  throne,  which, 
since  the  time  of  Lewis  XIV.,  has  be* 
longed  to  France.  On  the  other  hand, 
Portugal  was  an  English  province; 
and  the  parliament  of  that  nation  ha> 
ring  resolved  upon  the  system  of  per¬ 
petual  war,  it  was  necessary  to  exclude 
their  squadrons  from  the  continent, 
before  tney  could  have  an  opportunity 
of  recommitting  such  an  enormity  as 
their  attack  upon  Copenhagen.  Im- 

riled  by  this  combination  of  motives, 
sent  my  troops  into  those  kingdoms, 
and  ril  the  projected  changes  would 
have  been  eniected  without  the  least 
disturbance,  had  not  the  Spaniards 
been  led  astray  by  English  monopoly, 
and  the  fanaticism  of  the  monks.  The 
confidence  and  security  which  I  en¬ 
tertained  upon  this  subject,  and  the 
ignorance  ot  some  of  my  generals,  oc¬ 
casioned  the  petty  losses  I  have  suf¬ 
fered  in  that  quarter,  and  which  the 
enemies  of  order  have  celebrated  in  an 
extraordinary  manner.  But  Europe 
soon  saw  what  was  to  have  been  ex¬ 
pected  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  junta 


of  Seville,  whose  measures  were  totally 
subverted  in  the  first  instance  bv  the 
battle  of  Tudda,  and  subsequently  by 
that  of  Ocana. 

**  The  crown  of  Aragon,  which  re. 
tained  some  attachment  to  the  honse 
of  Austria,  is  the  only  one  that  hu 
opposed  a  regular  resistance ;  and 
amidst  the  events  that  during  the 
last  two  years  have  occurrra  in 
Spain,  those  alone  which  merit  any 
attention  are  the  defences  of  Zarago. 
xa  and  Gerona,  which  were  owing 
more  to  the  obstinacy  and  fanaticism 
of  the  monks,  than  to  the  valour  and 
discipline  of  their  garrisons.  In  short, 
Spain  is  conquered  ;  and  the  English 
have  no  longer  any  point  of  support  in 
it,  except  Cadiz,  and  a  handfiif  of  in. 
surgents  headed  by  the  traitor  Roma, 
na.  The  forces  they  have  in  Portu¬ 
gal  merely  wait  until  my  troops  are 
in  motion,  when  they  will  immematdy 
embark  ;  and  I  am  coavinced  that  the 
Portuguese  army  will  experience  adis. 
astrous  fate.  How  characteristic  is  it 
of  commercial  nations  to  sacrifice  their 
allies  !  The  hearts  of  the  English  are 
metallified ;  and  they  act  only  from 
the  impulse  of  gain.  With  them  there 
is  neither  honour  nor  faith,  nor  do  they 
hold  any  obligation  sacred.  They  have 
sacrifice  your  majesty’s  house.  Den* 
mark,  Sweden,  Hcwand,  Austria, 
Prussia,  and  latterly,  Portugal  and 
Spain.  But,  at  this  moment,  they 
have  no  friends  on  the  continent ;  they 
have  lost  all  their  relations  with  it.  I 
make  this  representation  to  your  ma¬ 
jesty,  to  impress  you  with  the  truth  of 
my  expressions,  and  the  absolute  ne¬ 
cessity  under  which  I  find  myself  of 
sacri^ing  some  dynasties.  But  a  uew 
order  of  things  is  about  to  succeed, 
and  everv  thing  will  be  remedied. 
France,  tnough  niendly  to  innovation, 
entertains,  nevertheless,  great  attach- 
ment  and  deference  for  established 
usages  aad  customs. 

**  The  same  people  who  destroyed 
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tlie  throne  did  sot  ctMe  until  they  re- 
dtil^hed  it  with  greater  pomp  and 
8|dendour  than  k  had  before  }  and  I 
hare  found  aayaelf  under  the  aeccMity 
of  creating  a  nobility*  to  which  1  have 
given  a  more  convenient  form  than  that 
of  the  ancient  order.  In  like  manner, 
monarchical  France  claims  and  inusts 
upon' her  tights  to  those  crowns  which 
she  formerly  possessed,  and  your  ma* 
jetty  will  instantly  perceive,  tut  events 
may  occasion  a  change  of  dynasty  in 
France,  but  not  any  variation  or  alter, 
ation  in  her  rights  snt  relations.  From 
this  motive  1  have  resolved  to  place 
the  crowns  of  Spain  and  Italy  on  the 
heads  of  brothers  and  relations,  who, 
betides  being  princes  of  my  house,  con. 
ceive  that  they  have  contributed  to  my 
deration  to  t^  throne.  Your  majesty, 
who  is  aware  that  every  thing  it  link- 
cd  together  by  immutable  laws,  will 
perceive  the  necessity  that  has  com* 
pelled  me  to  adopt  this  rule.  The 
prejudices  of  the  house  of  Austria, 
which  has  to  impoliticly  exerted  itself 
to  sustain  the  rights  of  that  of  Bour. 
bon,  have  hitherto  made  me  act  in  op. 
position  to  my  intentions,  so  that  I 
have  been  obliged  to  temporue  with 
the  Czar  of  the  Russians,  whose  inte* 
rests  are  different  frommkte,  and  whose 
inclinations  follow  the  impulse  given 
them  by  the  intrigues  and  parties  in 
his  court.  The  late  war  with  Austria 
has  enlightened  the  Emperor  Francis 
with  regard  to  his  interest ;  and  I, 
who  am  attached  to  the  old  system  of 
France,  have  proposed  and  tamed 
an  aUiance  with  one  of  his  daughters. 
It  is  with  the  highest  satisfaction  that 
I  announce  to  your  majesty  this  stroke 
of  my  policy,  which,  at  the  same  time 
that  k  will  confer  happiness  on  the 
greater  part  of  Europe,  will  open  a 
way  for  me  to  obtain  the  regard  and 
eneem  of  your  rei^ty.  The  dyoas> 
^  of  Bourbon,  will  all  of  them  be 
indemnified  for  their  losses.  The 


princes  of  the  bouse  of  Spun  will  re. 
ceive  their  indemnificatioa  in  countries 
which  have  no  contact  with  France^ 
and  where  their  relations  cannot  be 
adverse  to  my  dynasty.  As  to  your 
majesty’s  house,  1  make  every 
possible  exertion  in  its  favour.  Mas. 
ter  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  it  will  not 
be  difficult  for  me  to  take  Gibraltar* 
and  I  shaQ  then  exclude  the  Englids 
from  the  Mediterranean ;  they  sriD 
lose  Malta  ;  and  in  the  coast  of  Africa 
and  Egypt,  1  shall  find  colonies  8up». 
rior  to  those  I  have  lost.  France^ 
from  its  skuation,  needs  no  islands; 
and  if  your  majesty  consider  it  topo. 
graphically,  you  will  observe  that  ta 
reahty  none  belong  to  her.  In  tfau 
point  of  view,  Sicily,  Sardinia,Cor8ic^ 
Malta,  the  Ionian  islands,  and  several 
of  the  Archipelago,  will  form  the 
trimony  of  your  majesty's  line,  whii^ 
ia  that  case,  may  l^k  upon  itself  m 
the  England  of  the  Mediterraneaa. 
Let  not  your  majesty  persist  ia  the 
wish  to  recover  the  states  which  your 
family  formerly  possessed  in  Italyu 
Imperious  circumstances  have  comp^ 
led  me  to  make  so  many  variation^ 
that  k  is  now  impossible  to  alter  theai^ 
and  the  islands  above  enumerated  are  a 
complete  equivalent.  1  have  explained 
my  ideas  to  your  majesty  at  fiilltengtlv 
and  have  spoken  to  you  with  that  sin. 
cerity  which  becomes  one  who  is  ca 
the  eve  of  being  your  nephew.  From 
lienccrorth,  all  meiings  of  rancour,  ani. 
mosity,  and  passion,  should  cease.  1 
forget  the  injuries  I  have  received; 
and  yoiir  majesty  ought  to  regard  me 
as  your  relative  and  your  ally.  My 
cause  and  my  interests  ought  to  be 
those  of  your  majesty,  as  those  that 
belong  to  you  shall  be  mine.  1  shall 
aggrandize  the  dominions  of  the  house 
of  Austria,  restore  her  to  her  ancient 
splendour,  make  her  mistress  of  the 
Danube,  give  her  ports  on  the  black 
See,  and,  in  short,  a  navy,  wluch  shall 
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command  the  whole  of  that  sea,  and 
■whose  flag  will  be  respected  in  the  Ar¬ 
chipelago.  I  will  assist  her  in  her  quar¬ 
rels  with  Russia ;  and  the  princes,  the 
brothers  of  the  Emperor  Francis,  shall 
reign  over  countries  which  that  power 
has  usurped  ever  since  the  time  of 
Peter  the  Great.  In  recompence  for  all 
this,  I  require  only  the  friendship,  the 
good-will  of  your  majesty.  Upon  this 
depends  the  happiness  of  more  than 
an  hundred  millions  of  souls ;  and  I, 
who  am  interested  in  the  welfare  of  so 
many  nations,  pray  and  supplicate 
your  majesty  to  second  my  intentions. 
Let  not  prejudices,  erroneous  views  of 
interest,  and,  above  all,  the  seductive  ar- 
tifices  of  the  English,  cause  your  majes¬ 
ty  to  lose  so  favourable  a  conjuncture. 

“  Let  your  majesty,  availing  your¬ 
self  of  your  natural  tuent  and  perspi¬ 
cacity,  avoid  being  surprised  by  those 
who  nover  about  your  spouse.  May 
Europe  not  see  herself  frustrated  of 
this  basis  of  felicity  ;  in  consequence 
of  which,  the  interest  of  ail  the  dynas¬ 
ties  being  conciliated,  they  may  fall 
with  their  whole  weight  upon  the  pi¬ 
rates  !  May  the  present  generation,  in 
front  of  whom  Providence  has  placed 
us,  witness  the  sacrifice  which  monarchs 
shall  be  disposed  to  make  of  their  pas¬ 
sions  !  This  1  expect  of  your  majesty, 
and  so  I  entreat  that  he  may  take  you 
into  his  holy  and  worthy  keeping.” 

The  Sicilian  Chargi  d’Jffitires  pre¬ 
sented  a  note  to  the  regency,  com¬ 
plaining  of  this  letter  as  a  forgery. 
The  regency  replied,  that  they  consi¬ 
dered  it  as  spurious,  and  therefore  had 
not  permitted  its  publication  in  the 
government  gazette.  Those,  they 
said,  who,  reasoning  from  the  suppo¬ 
sed  restrictions  of  the  press,  argued, 
that  because  this  letter  was  printed  in 
Spain,  it  must  therefore  be  genuine, 
were  but  ill  informed  of  the  actual 
state  of  the  peninsula  in  that  respect. 
True  it  was  that  the  liberty  of  the 


press  was  not  authorized  by  law,  nor 
expressly  permitted  by  government, 
but  there  existed,  nevertheless,  an  equi¬ 
valent  toleration  ;  and  the  Badajoz 
Diary,  in  particular,  being  printed  un¬ 
der  no  authority,  used  much  liberty  in 
every  thing.  It  was  very  improbable, 
supposing  even  that  the  letter  were 
authentic,  that  Buonaparte  should  have 
entrusted  any  one  with  a  copy  for  the 
purpose  of  having  it  published,  still 
less  that  a  copy  should  fall  into  the 
hands  of  a  woman  writing  to  her  hus¬ 
band  in  Spain  ;  and  were  it  authentic, 
it  could  not  be  deemed  prejudicial  to 
the  high  character  of  the  queen  of  the 
two  Sicilies ;  her  strength  of  charac¬ 
ter  and  inflexibility  of  principles  were 
well  known,  and  this  letter  ought  to 
throw  brighter  light  upon  them,  and 
tend  to  humiliate  the  false  pride  and 
absurd  pretensions  of  the  perturbator 
of  Europe. 

The  g^und  upon  which  the  Chargi 
Affaires  had  complained  was,  that 
such  a  letter  might  tend  to  produce  in 
the  British  parliament,  or  the  British 
ministry,  an  alteration  of  conduct.  The 
opinion  of  a  secret  understanding  be¬ 
tween  the  court  and  the  French  go¬ 
vernment  prevailed  also  so  strongly  in 
Sicily  itself,  that  the  court  thought  it 
necessary  to  issue  a  formal  declaration. 
“  The  king,”  it  said,  “  strong  in  his 

Erobity,  and  in  his  known  good  faith  to 
is  faithful  friend,  the  king  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  and  the  generous  British  nation, 
would  conceive  it  beneath  his  dignity 
to  trouble  himself  a  moment  witn  re¬ 
ports  as  absurd  as  the  authors  of  them 
were  contemptible,  if  he  did  not  be¬ 
hold  in  these  vile  manoeuvres  the  insti¬ 
gation  of  the  common  enemy.  This 
made  him  think  it  his  duty  not  to  pre¬ 
serve  silence,  and  therefore  he  had  or¬ 
dered  his  secretary  of  state,  the  Mar¬ 
quis  Circello,  to  declare,  that  the  re- 
portsof  a  pretended  treaty  with  France 
■were  false,  and  entirely  destitute  of 
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tU  foundation)  and  that  hit  majetty  re. 
garded  hit  engaeementt  with  Great 
Britain  at  indittoTuble.  And  thia  de- 
claration  wat  addretaed  to  the  Britith 
enroyt  not  that  the  king  thought  it 
necettary  to  make  known  nit  unutera. 
ble  aentimentt)  but  aa  a  means  of  gi. 
ring  an  authentic  contradiction  to  ca. 
lumnies,  which,  if  they  were  often  re* 
peated,  might  at  lenrth  spread  some 
clouds  on  the  minds  of  hit  faithful  al* 
lies." 

The  British  ministry  had  listened  for 
a  long  time  with  incredulity  to  the 
reports  concerning  Sicily,  which  they 
received  from  all  persons  who  were 
not  the  dupes  of  the  Sicilian  court ; 
but,  unwilling  as  thev  were  to  see  the 
true  state  of  things,  the  truth  at  length 
forced  itself  upon  them.  A  rough 
statement  was  regularly  given  in  to 
our  minister.  Lord  Amherst,  of  the 
expenditure  of  the  subsidy,  so  much 
for  the  army,  so  much  for  the  marine  ; 
the  form  of  the  treaty  was  thus  ob¬ 
served,  but  it  was  only  the  form  ;  the 
army  meantime  was  neither  paid  nor 
clothed ;  and  at  a  moment  when  the 
security  of  the  island  depended  in  a 
great  degree  upon  the  gun-boats,  the 
queen  thought  proper  to  diminish  the 
pay  of  the  service  one-third.  Its  im¬ 
portance  was  such,  that  Sir  John 
Stuart  was  obliged  to  make  up  the 
difference.  The  troops  and  the  sea¬ 
men  were  disgusted,  and  it  seemed  as 
if  the  govemm<‘nt  wished  systematical¬ 
ly  to  repress  the  patriotic  feeling  of 
the  people  to  prevent  them  from  ta¬ 
king  arms  against  the  threatened  inva¬ 
sion,  or  to  render  their  good  disposi¬ 
tions  ineffectual.  At  a  time  when  in- 
tasion  was  daily  threatened,  nine  hun¬ 
dred  peasants  sent  a  deputation  to 
Messina,  and  asked  for  arms  ;  after  a 
delay  of  some  days,  300  stand  of  un¬ 
serviceable  arms  were  given  them, 
which  they  sent  back  with  proper  in- 
dignation.  **  Isit,**  said  the  deputation, 
**  that  government  have  no  arms  at  such 
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a  time  as  this,  or  are  they  afraid  to 
trust  us  ?  we  will,  however,  extermi¬ 
nate  the  French,  if  they  visit  our  hills, 
with  sticks  and  stones.'* 

Meantime  the  embarrassments  of 
the  government,  and  the  disgust  of  the 
peo^e,  were  increased  by  the  prodiga¬ 
lity  of  the  court.  The  queen’s  extra¬ 
vagance  was  boundless,  the  sums  which 
were  wrung  from  the  Sicilian  peasant¬ 
ry,  or  obtained  from  the  blind  liberali¬ 
ty  of  England,  were  wasted  upon  her 
pleasures,  and  upon  the  king's  sports, 
in  which  he  was  encouraged  to  indulge 
with  unlimited  profusion,  in  order  to 
keep  him  employed.  It  was  of  prime 
importance  to  the  queen  and  her  crea¬ 
tures,  that  he  should  suffer  no  depri¬ 
vations  which  might  induce  him  to 
make  any  enquiry  into  the  state  of  pub¬ 
lic  affairs.  The  whole  revenue  of  Si¬ 
cily,  including  what  it  received  from 
the  British  government,  did  not  exceed 
700,000/. ;  the  expenditure  was  twice 
that  sum,  and  the  queen’s  private. ex- 
pences  were  supposed  to  amount  to 
more  than  the  whole  subsidy!  The 
people  began  to  ask  each  other  for 
what  they  were  at  war,  and  in  what 
respect  the  tyrant  Murat  could  be 
worse  than  the  tyrant  Ferdinand, — a 
Frenchman  than  a  Spaniard,  a  Buona¬ 
parte  than  a  Bourbon,  both  alike  fo¬ 
reigners  in  Sicily.  If  the  French 
came,  they  said,  and  that  the^  should 
be  obliged  to  pay  even  heavier  taxes 
than  were  now  extorted  from  them,  at 
least  they  should  have  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  some  of  the  money  employed 
in  making  roads  and  improving  the 
condition  of  the  island,  instead  of  be¬ 
ing  squandered  for  the  gratification  of 
a  woman,  and  other  purposes  equally 
worthless.  This  temper  became  so 
prevalent,  that  the  people  were  evi¬ 
dently  only  withheld  by  fear  of  the 
English,  from  rising  against  a  govern¬ 
ment  which  they  despised  as  much  as 
they  detested ;  and,  had  the  French 
landed  in  1811,  thebest  that  could  have 
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been  hop^  for  from  the  greater  part 
of  the  SiciliaiMy  would  have  been  mere- 
W  that  they  should  not  join  them. 
Yet  at  this  time  the  queen  could  nei¬ 
ther  disguise  her  hatred  of  the  Eng- 
Esh,  nor  even  refrain  from  insulting 
them.  Talking  one  day  to  an  Eng¬ 
lishman,  of  the  few  troops  which  Mu- 
nt  bad  at  that  time  in  Naples,  she  ob- 
■erved,  that  a  naval  force  with  five  Si¬ 
cilian  regiments  would  suffice  to  drive 
him  out  of  the  kingdom  ; — **  as  for 
the  English,”  said  we,  you  know, 
we  must  not  speak  of  them,  they  are 
only  here  to  be  looked  at.”  |The  Eng¬ 
lishman,  without  reminding  her  majes- 

aof  what  his  countrymen  had  actu- 
y  done  in  protecting  Sicily,  con¬ 
tented  himself  with  asking  her,  whe¬ 
ther  she  thought  that,  if  the  French 
were  driven  out  of  Naples,  the  dispo¬ 
sition  of  the  people  was  such  as  would 
allow  her  to  keep  possession  of  it. 
Such  were  the  thanks  which  we  re¬ 
ceived  for  our  subsidy,  and  for  eight 
millions  spent  in  defence  of  the  island. 

The  army  consisted  almost  wholly 
of  Neapolitans,  with  a  few  Italians 
from  other  parts,  Swiss  and  Albanians. 
The  Sicilians  listed  the  Neapolitans, 
and  suspected,  with  apparent  reason, 
that  men  whose  homes  and  relations 
were  in  Naples,  were  not  likely  to  feel 
much  interest  in  defending  Sicily 
against  an  army  of  their  own  country¬ 
men.  There  were  also  many  Neapo- 
Utans  among  the  barons,  who,  having 
large  possessions  in  Sicily,  followed 
the  court  there  ;  between  these  and 
the  native  barons  the  same  feeling  of 
dislike  and  jealousy  subsisted.  For 
though  the  baronial  privileges  were 
among  the  greatest  evils  of  Sicily,  and 
the  prime  and  efficient  cause  of  the 
misery  of  the  people,  yet  the  native 
barons  had  a  Sicilian  feeling,  and  an 
attachment  to  their  soil ;  they  are  said 
also  to  be  less  corrupt,  and  far  better 
educated  than  the  Neapolitans.  Their 
hopes  and  views  were  entirely  different. 
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The  Neapolitans  of  course,  wishing 
only  for  tM  recovery  of  Naples,  the 
Sialians  desirous  of  a  resident  govem- 
moit,  but  that  thoae  abuses  should  be 
remedied,  which  rendered  it  a  curse  in¬ 
stead  of  a  blessing. 

The  queen’s  prodigality  could  only 
be  supported  by  extortion.  The  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  church  was  the  first  re. 
source.  The  monasteries  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  pay  a  lan^  proportion  of 
their  income,-— not  for  the  service  of 
the  country,  but  of  the  court ;  bene¬ 
fices  were  long  kept  vacant  as  they 
fell,  and  when  they  were  filled,  a  moie¬ 
ty  of  the  revenue  was  in  general  re¬ 
served.  These  measures  disgusted  the 
clergy,  whose  fear  of  being  plundered 
of  aU  by  the  French,  did  not  dispose 
them  cheerfully  to  yield  up  half  to  the 
rapacity  and  profusion  of  tJieir  own  go¬ 
vernment.  The  municipal  funds  were 
seized  as  a  forced  loan,  for  which  pa¬ 
per  securities  were  given,  the  king 
pledging  his  word  for  the  payment  of 
the  interest,  which  it  was  ww  known 
he  could  not  make  good.  Several  pri¬ 
vate  individuals  who  had  money  in  their 
hands,  were  compdled  to  make  the 
same  sacrifices,  even  when  the  money 
was  held  in  trust.  But  these  resources 
were  soon  exhausted, — the  government 
was  drawing  from  the  cistern,  not  from 
the  perennuJ  springs,  and  it  became 
necessary  to  seek  for  farther  supplies. 

A  poniament,  therefore,  was  sum¬ 
moned,  and  met  in  February,  181(k 
and  the  king  applied  for  a  grant  of 
360,000  ounces.  Prince  Belmonte, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
Sicilian  nobles,  who  well  knew  what 
were  the  causes  of  the  embarrassments 
of  the  government,  moved,  that  the 
grant  should  be  only  150,00^  and  this 
motion  was  carried.  The  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  house,  under  the  influence  of  their 
president,  the  archbishop  of  Monreal, 
would  have  voted  as  the  court  direct* 
ed,  but  the  barons  demanded  a  confe¬ 
rence,  and  Belmonte,  by  whose  advice 
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they  acted,  addressed  the  clergy  with, 
such  abili^,  that  they  united  with  the 
barons.  The  court  had  obtained  the 
vote  of  the  lower  house  as  a  thing  of 
course,  but  this  was  now  rendered  use* 
less,  and  the  queen,  in  her^indignation, 
threatened  to  imprison  the  refractory 
barons.  They  gave  an  unequivocal 
proof  of  their  patriotic  intentions, 
when  the  house  proceeded  to  deter* 
mine  in  what  manner  the  money  should 
be  raised,  for  they  proposed  that  the 
taxes  to  which  the  privileged  orders 
were  liable,  should  be  extended :  but 
m  this  they  were  outnumbered.  The 
supply  which  had  been  obtained,  was 
inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the  queen ; 
no  diminution  of  prodi^ity  was  at* 
tempted,  but  the  king,  by  his  own  au* 
thority,  issuedan  edict  on  February  14, 
1811,  for  levying  a  tax  of  one  per  cent, 
upon  every  receipt  or  transfer  of  pro* 
perty. 

The  Sicilians  were  tenacious  of  the 
forms  of  liberty  which  they  still  pos¬ 
sessed  ;  and  detested  this  measure  as 
much  for  its  illegality  as  its  oppress¬ 
iveness.  Belmonte  and  hia  friends 
prepared  a  memorial  against  it,  which 
was  signed  by  forty-six  barons  ;  there 
was  no  way  of  approaching  the  throne 
with  it,  except  through  the  Deputate 
del  Regno,  consisting  of  four  members 
of  each  house,  who,  when  the  parlia¬ 
ment  is  not  sitting,  are  appointed  by 
them  to  watch  over  the  appropriation 
of  the  public  money.  Af* 
May  13.  ter  an  ineffectual  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  queen 
to  prevent  them  from  assembling,  the 
Deputate  received  this  memorial  and 
laid  it  before  the  kin^. 

There  was  no  British  minister  at 
this  time  in  Sicily.  JLord  Amherst 
had  returned  to  England,  and  his  suc¬ 
cessor  was  not  arrived.  The  Sicilians 
were  looking,  with  the  utmost  anxiety, 
for  his  arrivu  ;•  the  queen’s  party  left 
no  artifice  untried  for  exciting  enmity 
between  them  and  the  British,  and  an 
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opinion  began  to  prevail  among  the 
people  that  these  allies  were  not  sta¬ 
tioned  in  Sicily  so  much  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  defending  it  against  the  French, 
as  of  upholding  an  oppressive  govern¬ 
ment.  Sir  Jmin  Stuart  had  openly 
declared,  that  the  troops  under  his 
command  should  never  act  against  the 
Sicilian  people  j  but,  notwithstanding 
this  declaration,  pasquinades  were  fre¬ 
quent  against  the  English,  and  there 
seemed  now,  for  the  first  time,  to  be 
serious  danger  for  apprehending  that 
if  a  second  landing  were  effected,  the 
invaders  would  be  welcomed  as  deliver¬ 
ers.  That  there  existed,  at  this  time, 
a  plot  for  delivering  over  the  British 
to  destruction,  is  proved  beyond  all 
doubt,  and  it  perfectly  suited  the  views 
of  those  by  whom  it  was  encouraged 
to  excite  and  inflame  this  disposition. 

The  patriotic  party  felt  their  dan- 

ier,  and  longed  for  the  appearance  of 
jord  William  Bentinck,  who  was  co¬ 
ming  in  the  double  capacity  of  envoy 
and  commander-in-chief.  They  knew 
that  Lord  Amherst  was  perfectly  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  policy  of  the  court, 
and  the  grievances  of  the  people,  and 
they  expected  that  his  successor  would 
come  with  such  instructions  as  were 
equally  required  for  the  interests  of 
both  countries.  The  queen,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  possessed  something 
of  her  mother’s  spirit,  however  unlike 
her  in  other  parts  of  her  character,  de 
termined  upon  crushing  those  whose 
political  conduct  made  her  consider 
them  as  her  personal  enemies.  One  of 
her  instruments  drew  up  a  declaration 
in  the  name  of  the  Deputate,  pretending 
to  be  their  reply  to  a  royal  dispatem 
which  commanded  them  to  state  why 
they  had  presented  the  memorial  of  the 
barons.  Itstated,  that  “only  the  desire 
not  to  withhold  any  thing  from  his  royal 
knowledge  had  induced  them  to  submit 
the  said  paper,  and  that  they  were  of 
opinion  that  the  paper  was  not  entitled 
to  any  farther  course,  because  his  ma* 
2  s 
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jttty'i  edict,  lerying  the  tat  of  one 
per  cent,  on  payments,  contained  flo 
encroachment  on  the  laws  of  the  king* 
dom,  and  on  the  pririleges  granted  to 
it  by  his  august  predecessors.”  This 
paper  was  laid  on  the  table  of  the 
queen’s  cabinet ;  the  four  ecclesiasti* 
cal  deputies  Were  sent  for, 
July  9.  and  ordered  to  sign  it ;  they 
readily  complied,  and  all  the 
other  members  followed  thrir  example, 
except  the  Caraliere  Bosco,  who  had 
integrity  and  courage  enough  to  fe- 
fiise. 

This  manaurre,  wUck,  it  was  ho¬ 
ped,  might  make  some  impression  up¬ 
on  the  British  cabinet,  was  designed 
as  a  prelude  to  more  violent  measures. 
It  was  determined  to  arrest  Prince 
Belmonte,  his  nncle.  Prince  Villaher- 
mosa,  the  grand  huntsman.  Prince  di 
Aci,  the  Duke  of  Anjio,  and  Prince 
Villa  Franca.  Three  Sicilians  were 
present  at  the  council  when  this  mea¬ 
sure  was  resolved  on  ;  Prince  Butera, 
a  man  so  deeply  involved  in  debt  that 
his  person  and  his  estates  were  only 
secured  by  a  special  protection  from 
the  king;  Prince  Trabea,  who  held 
the  most  valuable,  and  therefore  the 
most  oppressive  monopolies,  which  ef¬ 
fectually  bought  him  for  the  service  of 
the  court ;  and  a  person  of  neither 
rank  nor  consequence,  by  name  Pari- 
gi.  The  thing  was  talked  of  abroad, 
but  it  was  thought  that  the  court  was 
not  yet  arrived  at  such  a  pitch  of  in¬ 
sanity  as  to  venture  upon  this  act  of 
flagrant  and  undisguised  despotism. 
Certain  intelligence,  however,  of  his 
danger  was  given  to  Belmonte,  and  his 
friends  wish^  him  to  fly ;  this  would 
have  been  unworthy  of  him,  and  he 
determined  to  abide  the  event.  On 
the  night  of  August  19th,  orders  were 
issued  to  apprehend  him  and  his  four 
friends ;  they  were  seized  in  their  beds, 
and  conveyed,  with  every  degree  of  in¬ 
sult,  on  board  a  small  vessel  command¬ 
ed  by  a  despicable  tool  of  the  queen’s, 


who,  as  she  herself  acknowledged,  ' 
was  the  only  person  she  could  trust 
with  such  a  commission. 

A  proclamation  was  now  issued,  in 
these  terms ;  **  the  bad  eondnct  of  the 
under-mentioned  persons  being  made 
known  to  the  king  by  positive  facts, 
to  the  great  displeasure  of  his  majesty, 

namely,  turbulence  of  conduct,  anddis- 

_ _ _ _  _ 
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pereeittng  no  amendment  in  their  con- 
duct,  after  mature  deliberation,  avokb 
ing  all  severe  tneasores,  and  exercising 
his  royal  clemency,  hm  resolved  that 
they  shall  be  immediately  arrested 
and  sent  to  different  isles  to  be  at  hit 
Sovereign  ditpomtion.”  The  names  of 
the  arrested  persons  then  followed : 
their  entire  innocence  was  apparent 
from  the  vague  language  which  wai 
thus  used,  when  it  would  have  been  of 
such  advantage  to  the  court  to  have 
brought  specific  accusations  against 
them.  The  clemency  of  the  court  was 
upon  a  par  with  its  justice.  The  ba¬ 
rons  were  sent  to  different  prisons, 
the  ordinary  permission  of  being  at 
large  there  was  denied  them,  and  they 
were  closely  confined.  Belmonte  and 
his  uncle,  as  being  most  obnoxious, 
were  treated  with  most  severity.  The 
latter  was  confined  in  a  rutnra  fort, 
which  he  was  obliged  to  render  habit¬ 
able  at  hit  own  expense  t  the  prisoa 
of  the  former  was  a  small  fort  on  the 
shore,  where  500  galley-slaves  resided 
in  the  ditch  under  his  windows.  His 
two  apartments  were  just  large  enough, 
the  one  to  hold  a  bed,  the  other  a  table, 
and  the  windows  were  without  glass. 
Exercise  and  sea-bathing  had  been  pre¬ 
scribed  to  him  for  viownt  spasmodic 
attacks,  to  which  he  was  subject,  for 
his  health  had  long  been  declining ;  but 
he  was  not  allowed  to  bathe,  though 
the  crimmals  under  his  wmdoiL  were 
suffered  every  day  to  go,  under  a 
guard,  to  the  sea-shore  for  that  pur- 
ose.  The  only  indulgence  granted 
im  was  a  short  walk  oa  the  roof  of 
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hit  pritoB  I  and  no  one  wai  permitted 
either  to  tee  or  correspond  with  him  j 
under  these  circumstances  his  body 
failed,  and  he  was  one  morning  found 
totally  insensible :  the  best  advice 
which  the  island  or  the  town  of  Tra¬ 
pani  could  supply  was  called  in.  and 
a  statement  oi  his  case  was  sent  to  bis 
family  at  Palermo.  It  was  laid  before 
the  drst  physicians  in  the  capital,  and 
they  signed  a  report  declaring,  that 
unless  the  prince  was  permitted  to 
use  exercise  and  sea-bathing,  bis  life 
would  probably  be  endangered.  One 
of  his  uncles  presented  tlus  report  to 
the  king,  and  entreated  him  to  have 
compassion  on  his  nephew.  The  king 
replied,  *^he  had  no  compassion  on  us.’* 
and  left  the  room-.  The  Spanish  Bour- 
bons  have  not  had  strength  of  character 
enough  to  commit  acts  of  cruelty  them¬ 
selves,  but  they  have,  with  all  the  fa¬ 
cility  of  hard-hearted  folly,  sanctioned 
any  injustice  and  any  cruelty  which 
their  favourites  proposed. 

Lord  William  Bentinck  arrived  four 
days  after  the  arrest.  The  queen  was  so 
transported  with  the  enjoyment  of  ven- 
nee,  that  she  had  openly  expressed 
determinatipn  to  resist  force  by 
force,  and  not  to  comply  with  any  de¬ 
mand  which  he  might  make  in  the  name 
of  his  government.  Lord  William 
came  ill  prepared  for  such  a  crisis,  for. 
notwithstanding  the  private  and  public 
Mirmation  which  the  British  ministry 
had  received,  they  were  still  unwilling 
to  act  as  strongly  as  the  circumstances 
required.  Their  forbearance  was  mis¬ 
taken  for  fear,  and  the  queen,  presu^ 
ming  upon  their  weakness  and  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  plots  which  were  carrying 
•n,  refused  every  demand  which  he  was 
instructed  to  make,  though  they  were 
confined  to  necessary  reforms  in  the 
several  departments.  **  The  English,*’ 
she  said.  **  had  sent  her  a  hard-hearted 
German  corporal,  who  would  not  listen 
to  reason  and  Lord  William,  finding 
himsdf  without  powers  to  act  as  the 


emergency  required,  determined  to  re¬ 
turn  immediately,  and  press  upon  go¬ 
vernment  in  person  the  necessity  of  ta- 
vigorous  and  effectual  measures. 

Lieutenant-General  Maitland,  who 
was  left  with  the  command  of  the 
forces  at  this  critical  time,  informed 
the  army,  in  general  orders,  that  Lord 
William  Bentinck’s  sudden 
departure  was  in  consequence  Sept.  3. 
of  the  most  urgent  political 
motives,  which  highly  interested  the 
honour  of  Great  Britain  and  the  proa- 
perity  of  Sicily.  In  the  same  order* 
he  stated,  that  four  persons  who  had 
been  imprisoned  for  holding  corre¬ 
spondence  with  the  enemy  in  Calabria, 
were  now  set  at  liberty,  not  because 
there  wanted  sufficient  proof  against 
them,  but  because  the  general  would 
not  condemn  to  death,  immediately  af¬ 
ter  having  assumed  the  command  of 
the  British  army,  four  men  who  were 
arrested  by  his  predecessor,  whose  de¬ 
parture  prevented  the  pending  sen¬ 
tence.  **  He  avails  himself.”  the  or^ 
der  proceeded.  of  this  occasion  tq 
exercise  an  act  of  clemency  which  will 
not  be  renewed  at  any  other  time.  He 
is  resolved  to  use  his  utmost  means  to 
put  an  end  to  the  system  of  espionage 
and  of  treachery,  which  has  wen  for 
so  long  a  time,  and  in  a  manner  so  no¬ 
torious.  practised  by  persons  of  evil  in-' 
tentions.  and  equally  enemiet  of  the 
Sicilian  people  and  the  British.  He 
is  resolved,  in  consequence,  to  watch 
attentively  persons  of  this  description ; 
and  rs  determined,  from  this  time  for^ 
ward,  to  bring  before  a  council  of  war. 
those,  whosoever  they  may  be.  who 
shall  be  thus  found  holding  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  enemy,  and  thus  pla¬ 
cing  in  danger  the  British  army  and 
this  iriand  ;  and  immediately  the  sen¬ 
tence  of  that  eouucff  shall  be  execu¬ 
ted.*' 

The  language  of  these  general  or-' 
ders  implied  the  knowledge  of  an  ex¬ 
tensive  system  of  treachery.  In  reality. 
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a  plot  was  at  this  time  in  promss  for 
delivering  over  the  whole  of  the  Sici- 
Kan  flotilla  to  the  enemy  ;  of  this  the 
British  general  was  well  informed,  and 
the  scheme  was  met  by  a  counterplot, 
as  perfect  in  its  kind  as  any  intrigue 
that  ever  dramatist  or  novelist  concei¬ 
ved.  The  men,  through  whom  the 
correspondence  with  the  French  ge¬ 
neral  in  Calabria  was  carried  on,  were 
bought  over  ;  every  letter  on  both 
rides,  therefore,  was  brought  to  the 
officers  in  our  service,  to  whom  the 
whole  conduct  of  the  affair  was  en¬ 
trusted  :  a  fac-simile  was  taken  of  it, 
and  forwarded  to  its  destination,  and 
the  original  detained  as  undeniable  evi¬ 
dence  whenever  the  time  for  producing 
it  should  come.  At  length  the  French 
general  Manches wrote  to  ColonelCon- 
stantino  de  Filippi,  saying,  **  that  as 
there  were  many  points  upon  which  he 
itill  wished  to  communicate,  and  which 
he  would  not  venture  to  explain  in  a 
letter,  he  had  determined  upon  sending 
over  one  of  his  aid>de>camps,  with  whom 
Colonel  Filippi  might  freely  conclude 
all  the  arrangements and,  to  guard, 
as  he  supposed,  against  all  possibility 
of  his  being  imposed  upon,  he  inclosed 
a  complete  description  of  the  aid-de- 
camp’s  person.  The  British  general 
had  not  yet  obtained  the  full  informa¬ 
tion  which  he  wanted,  and  there  was 
no  other  means  of  acquiring  it  than  by 
finding  some  one  who  should  personate 
this  agent, — but  this  coidd  only  be 
done  by  one  who  should  answer  the 
description,  and  be,  at  the  same  time, 
a  Frenchman,  a  man  of  ability  and 
confidence,  and  also  a  stranger  in  Mes¬ 
sina.  Such  a  man  was  found  in  one 
of  the  foreign  regiments  in  our  service. 
He  was  immediately  sent  for,  landed 
in  disguise,  kept  concealed  till  his 
whiskers  had  grown  to  the  pattern  of 
his  prototype’s,  and  till  he  was  perfect¬ 
ly  master  of  the  difficult  part  which 
be  had  to  act ;  then  carried  again  out 
of  the  harbour,  and  landed  from  a 
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small  boat  at  night  in  a  sailor’s  dress 
on  an  open  part  of  the  shore,  as  if  from 
the  Criabrian  coast,  furnished  with 
such  credentials  as  the  materials  in 
our  general’s  hand  enabled  him  to 
provide.  Meantime  every  possible 
precaution  was  taken  to  prevent  the 
appearance  of  the  true  aid-de.camp. 

The  feigned  one  found  his  waj^  to 
Filippi’s  house,  where  he  remained 
several  days,  till  he  had  gained  a  com¬ 
plete  knowledge  of  every  thing  which ' 
was  required,  and  a  list  of  all  the  per¬ 
sons  upon  whom  the  French  might 
rely.  The  most  difficult  part  of  his 
task  was  to  avoid  seeing  some  of  the 
conspirators  who  were  personally  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  real  aid-de-camp, 
but  in  this  he  succeeded,  and  after  par¬ 
taking,  “with  what  appetite  he  could,” 
of  the  feasts  provided  for  him,  and  ar¬ 
ranging  every  thing  for  the  betrayal 
of  the  flotilla  and  of  the  English,  he 
departed  as  he  had  arrived,  in  disguise, 
and  at  night,  and  embarked  in  an  open 
boat.  Farther  delay  would  now  have 
been  dangerous  as  well  as  useless,  and 
on  the  ^  of  December  fifteen  of  the 
principal  agents  were  arrested.  The 
French  general,  whose  plots  had  thus 
dexterously  been,  counterplotted,  at¬ 
tempted  a  diabolical  revenge.  Four 
Calabrians,  who  had  been  well  watch¬ 
ed  by  the  police,  were  surprised  in  bed ; 
bei  ng  dressed  and  armed,  they  leaped  up, 
and  made  a  desperate  resistance.  One 
was  killed  upon  the  spot,  two  severely 
wounded,  the  fourth  was  at  first  more 
fortunate,  but  he  was  pursued  and  ta¬ 
ken.  They  were  convicted  of  being 
spies,  and  two  of  them  being  condemn¬ 
ed,  confessed,  as  persons  whose  death 
was  certain,  and  who  could  only  hope 
for  pardon  in  the  other  world,  that 
they  had  been  sent  from  Calabria,  by 
the  French  general  Manches,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  assassinating  an  of¬ 
ficer  in  the  British  army.  This  decla¬ 
ration  was  voluntary,  and  made  in  the 
presence  of  seven  English  general  offi- 
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cers,  oneof  the  men  repeating,  as  he  said, 
the  very  words  spoken  by  the  French 
general  when  he  gave  him  direction.^. 
Another  of  these  ruffians  had  been  en* 
gaged  to  murder  the  courier  from 
Palermo,  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
Lord  William  Benti  nek’s  first  dis* 
patches  after  his  arrival. 

The  damning  discoveries  which  had 
thus  been  made  facilitated  Lord  Wil* 
liam’s  measures.  He  arrived  with  full 
powers  to  act  as  the  emergency  requi¬ 
red.  The  subsidy  was  suspended,  and 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  had  married 
the  queen’s  daughter,  and  who  seems 
to  have  acted  so  cautiously  through¬ 
out  their  proceedings  as  to  have  been 
suspected  by  both  parties,  joined  with 
the  British  embassy  in  urging  the  he¬ 
reditary  prince  to  step  forward.  When 
this  was  effected,  the  king  saw  the 
danger  into  which  the  violence  of  the 
queen  was  precipitating  him,  and,  with¬ 
drawing  from  her  the  power  which 
she  had  hitherto  been  suffered  to  ex¬ 
ercise  as  she  thought  fit, 
Jan.  16,  he  consigned  it  to  his  son 

1812.  by  a  formal  act,  in  these 
words  :  “  My  most  esteem¬ 
ed  son  Francis,  Hereditary  Prince  of 
the  two  Sicilies  :  Being  obliged, 
through  bodilv  indisposition,  and  ^om 
the  advice  of  the  physicians,  to  breathe 
the  air  of  the  country,  and  to  with, 
draw  myself  from  all  serious  applica¬ 
tion,  I  should  esteem  myself  culpable 
before  God,  if  1  did  not  make  such 
provision  for  the  government  of  the 


kingdom  in  these  most  difficult  times, 
that  affairs  of  the  greatest  importance 
should  be  promptly  dispatched,  and 
the  public  suffer  no  detriment  through 
my  infirmities.  Wishing,  therefore,  to 
disburthen  myself  of  the  weight  of  go- 
verament,  as  long  as  it  shall  not  please 
God  to  restore  me  to  a  state  of  health 
suitable  for  conducting  it,  I  cannot 
more  properly  entrust  it  to  any  other 
than  to  you,  my  beloved  son,  as  well 
because  you  are  my  legitimate  success¬ 
or,  as  on  account  of  the  experience 
which  I  have  had  of  your  high  recti¬ 
tude  and  capacity  ;  and  by  these  pre¬ 
sents,  with  my  free  will  and  consent, 
I  constitute  and  appoint  you  my  vicar- 
general  in  this  my  kingdom  of  Sicily, 
in  the  same  way  as  you  have  already 
been  twice  vicar-general  in  my  other 
kingdom  of  Naples.  And  I  yield  and 
transfer  to  you,  with  the  ample  title  of 
Alter  Ego,  the  exercise  of  all  the  rights, 
prerogatives,  pre-eminencies,  and  pow¬ 
ers,  which  could  be  exercised  by  my¬ 
self.”  The  five  barons  were  now  re¬ 
leased,  and  returned  to  Palermo  amid 
the  acclamations  of  their  countrymen  ; 
the  command  of  the  Sicilian  troops, 
whom  we  had  so  loi^  paid  while  they 
were  in  a  state  of  inefficiency,  or  indeed 
rather  prepared  to  act  against  us  than 
with  us,  was  given  to  Lord  William 
Bentinck,  and  measures  were  immedi¬ 
ately  taken  for  reforming  the  abuses 
under  which  the  country  groaned,  and 
for  rendering  the  British  and  Sicilian 
force  available  in  the  common  caiue. 
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London  Gazette  Extraordinary, 
Wednetday,  Feb.  13. 

Admiralty  Office,  Feb.  IS. 

Lieutenant  Cator,  acting  as  com* 
mander  of  his  Majesty’s  sloop  the 
Otter,  arrived  here  this  naoming  with 
dispatches  from  Vice-admiral  Bertie, 
commander  in  chief  of  his  Majesty’s 
ships  and  vessels  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  to  John  Wilson  Croker,  Esq. 
secretary  to  the  Admiralty,  of  which 
the  following  are  copies 

Africaine,  in  Port  Louis, 

Isle  of  France,  Dec.  6, 1810. 

Sir,— I  have  the  honour  to  an¬ 
nounce  to  you,  for  the  information  of 
their  lordsmps,  the  capture  of  the  Isle 
of  France  and  its  dependencies,  com- 

Sirehending  the  extirpation  of  the  naval 
orce  of  the  enemy  in  these  seas,  and 
the  subjugation  of  the  last  remaining 
colonial  territory  of  France. 

By  my  communication,  addressed 
to  you  on  the  12th  of  October  last, 
and  forwarded  to  England  by  the  Otter, 
from  Bourbon,  I  had  the  honour  to 
acquaint  you  that  I  was  on  the  point 
of  resuming  the  blockade  of  the  Isle 
of  France  ;  I  accordingly  arrived  off 
this  port  on  the  19th,  and  finding  the 
whole  of  the  enemy’s  ships  in  the  har¬ 
bour,  and  two  only  apparently  in  a 


state  of  forward  equipment,  I  left 
Captain  Rowley  with  the  Boadicea, 
Nisus,  and  Nereide,*  to  watch  the 
movement  of  the  enemy  ;  and  having 
previously  detached  the  Ceylon  and 
Staunch  to  convoy  the  division  of 
troops  from  Bourbon  to  Rodriguez,  1 
proceeded  with  the  commander  of  the 
forces,  (Major-Gen.  the  Hon.  Joha 
Abercromby)  who  had  embarked  in 
the  Africaine,  towards  that  anchorage. 
On  the  24th  1  was  joined  by  Rear- 
Admiral  Drury,  with  a  division  of  his 
squadron,  as  per  margin, f  and  taking 
under  ray  orders,  for  the  time  being, 
the  rear-admiral  with  the  ships  under 
hiscommand,  I  was  enabled  tostrength- 
en  the  blockading  squadron,  by  de¬ 
taching  the  Cornelia  and  Hesper  for 
that  purpose ;  and  with  the  others 
made  all  sail  for  Rodriguez,  where 
the  squadron  arrived  on  the  Sd  of  No¬ 
vember,  and  found  lying  there  the  di¬ 
vision  of  troops  from  Bombay.  On 
the  6th  arrived  the  division  from  Ma¬ 
dras,  under  convoy  of  the  Psyche  and 
Cornwallis.  On  the  8th,  Rear-Ad¬ 
miral  Drury  sailed  with  the  Russel, 
Phaeton,  and  Bucephalus,  to  resume 
his  command  in  India :  on  the  12th 
arrived  the  division  from  Bourbon,  un¬ 
der  convoy  of  the  Ceylon. 

The  divisions  from  Bengal  and  the 
Cape  not  arriving  by  the^20th,  the 


*  Late  La  Venus,  c^tured  by  Commodore  Rowley,  as  announced  in  the  Gazette, 
t  Russel,  Clorinde,  Doris,  Phaeton,  Bucephalus,  Cornelia,  Hesper. 
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leason  being  so  far  advanced,  and  the 
anchorage  (surrounded  by  reefs)  by 
no  means  secure,  more  particularly  for 
so  large  a  number  of  ships,  1  deter- 
mined  on  weighing  with  the  whole 
fleet  on  the  morning  of  the  22d,  pro¬ 
posing  the  convoy  should  cruize  to 
windward  until  joined  by  one  or  other 
of  the  divisions.  Very  fortunately  in¬ 
telligence  was  received  on  the  night 
of  the  21  St,  that  the  Bengal  division, 
■under  convoy  of  the  Illustrious,  was 
in  the  offing.  General  Abercromby 
deemed  k,  as  well  as  myself,  advisable 
they  should  not  anchor  ;  but  that, 
having  communicated  with  the  convoy, 
and  giving  them  such  supplies  as  they 
might  essentially  require,  we  should 
proceed  to  the  attack  of  the  Isle  of 
France,  without  waiting  the  junction 
of  the  troops  expected  from  the  Cape. 
The  whole  fleet  accordingly  weighed 
from  the  anchorage,  and  on  the  mom- 
ii^  of  the  29th  bore  up  for  the  point 
of  iebarkation  it  had  b^n  determined 
to  oocupy  in  Grande  Baye,  about 
twelve  miles  to  windward  of  Pori 
1>MU6,  where  the  Africaine  leading  in, 
and  the  several  ships  of  war  following 
with  the  convoy,  according  to  a  pre¬ 
vious  arrangement,  the  wlu^  fleet  was 
at  anchor  by  ten  o’clock  a.  m.  con¬ 
futing  of  nearly  seventy  sail  (  and  the 
army  wkh  tlieu-  artillery,  stores,  and 
astununilioo,  the  several  detachments 
of  marines  serving  in  the  squadron, 
with  a  large  body  of  seamen,  disem¬ 
barked  the  samediay,  without  a  single 
loss  or  accident.  A  division  of  ships 
■till  maiotained  a  vigilant  blockade  of 
■lie  port ;  another  division  remained 
imr  w  protection  af  the  convoy  at  the 
anchoca^  ;  and  a  thind  under  my  im¬ 
mediate  command,  shifted  their  station 
.as  dreumstanoes  required,  to  keep  up 
.a  more  cfEectual  communication  with 
the  army  as  it  advanced,  and  which 
was  dependent  for  its  supplies  of  pro¬ 
visions  and  stores  wholly  on  the  re¬ 
sources  of  tlie  navy. 

'  6 


On  the  2d  instant,  the  Governor- 
General  De  Caen  proposed  terms  of 
capitulation,  and,  commissioners  being 
appointed  on  either  side,  a  capitulatioa 
was  signed  and  ratified  on  the  8d  inst. 
at  the  British  head-quarters,  a  copy 
of  which  I  have  the  honour  to  trans¬ 
mit  for  their  lordships*  information. 

In  a  combined  operation  of  this  na¬ 
ture,  the  ultimate  success  of  which 
must  essentially,  in  a  great  degree,  be 
made  to  depend  upon  a  zealous  and 
emulative  co-operation  and  support 
through  each  gradation ;  and  in  the 
resent  instance,  where  these  features 
ave  been  so  eminently  conspicuous  in 
every  rank,  and  in  every  situation  and 
circumstance,  the  recommendation  of 
particular  individuals  to  their  lordships’ 
mone  immediate  notice  may  be  deemed 
superfluous. 

It  is,  however,  from  a  sense  of  jus¬ 
tice  that  1  record  the  services  of  Capt. 
Beaver,  of  bis  Majesty’s  ship  Nisui, 
whom  I  entrusted  with  tbe  superiotea- 
dance  of  the  whole  arraugementa  fipr 
the  disposkion  and  debarkation  of  the 
army,  and  whose  abilities  and  expe¬ 
rience  on  similar  occasions  particubrly 
qualified  him  to  undertake  this  impot- 
taet  duty.  Nor  should  I  omit  to  1^ 
testimony  to  the  unwearied  exertions 
of  Captaki  Patterson,  of  bis  Majesty’s 
ship  Hesper,  and  of  Lieut.  B.  Street, 
commanding  the  government  armed 
ship  Emma,  who  weee  employed  for 
many  successive  nights  in  soundiog, 
and  .(as  it  has  been  proved)  gained  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  anchorage 
on  the  enemy’s  coast,  and  who  were 
equally  strenuous  in  their  sendees  in 
various  ways  on  shore. 

1  also  bqg  .to  recommend  to  their 
lordships’  notice  Lieutenant  Edward 
Lloyd,  who  volunteered  his  services 
imder  the  immediate  eye  of  the  com¬ 
mander  of  the  forces,  and  in  this,  as 
well  as  many  former  instances,  has  re¬ 
ceived  the  most  honourable  testimonies 
of  his  gallantry. 
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1  have  the  honour  to  tranmit  a 
copy  of  a  letter  addressed  to  me  by 
Captain  Montague,  of  the  royal  navy, 
who  commanded  the  first  division  of 
the  seamen  landed,  as  well  at  two  ex¬ 
tracts  from  general  orders  issued  at 
head-quarters.  From  the  absence  of 
some  of  the  ships,  I  have  not  been  able 
to  coUect  the  returns  of  the  number  of 
marines  and  seamen  landed,  or  of  the 
loss,  but  1  have  the  satisfaction  to 
know  it  has  been  very  inconsiderable. 

The  return  of  shipping,  as  correct¬ 
ly  stated  as  I  have  yet  been  able  to 
collect  it,  I  have  the  honour  to  enclose. 

'  Various  considerations  have  impelled 
me  to  dispatch  the  Menelaus  with  the 
least  delay  possible ;  and  having  en¬ 
trusted  these  communications  to  the 
care  of  Captain  Rowley,  who  will  be 
the  bearer  of  them  to  their  lordships, 

1  beg  to  refer  their  lordships  to 
him  for  every  further  particular,  and 
to  add,  that  his  Irag  and  arduous  ser¬ 
vices  on  this  statioa  have  estabH^ied  n 
claim  to  any  honourable  distinc  • 
tk>n  it  flsay  please  tbetr  lordships  or 
the  country  to  bestow  on  him. 

I  have  the  Roaour  to  be,  Ac. 

A.  Bebtix. 

Terms  o/'  Capitulation. 

We,  the  undersigned,  Major  Gene¬ 
ral  Henry  Warde,  and  Commodore 
Jotias  Rowley,  nominated  on  the  part 
of  his  Britannic  Majesty  by  Vice-Ad¬ 
miral  Albemarle  Bertie,  commander  in 
chief  of  his  majesty's  ships  and  vessels 
enjoyed  at  tme  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  the  aeas  atljaoent,  and  Lieutenant- 
General  the  Hon.  John  Abercromby, 
commander  of  his  Britannic  Misty’s 
forces  on  the  one  part ;  aad  l^rtin 
Vandermaesm,  general  of  division, 
member  of  the  legion  of  honour,  com¬ 
mandant  of  the  troops  of  his  Imperial 
and  Royal  Mri^ty  the  Emperor  of 
France,  at  the  Isle  of  France,  and  Mr 
Victor  Dnpoere,  Capitaine  de  Vds- 
scau  of  hit  ImpoiBl  and  Royal Majes- 
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ty,  nominated  on  the  part  of  Charlm 
de  Caen,  grand  officer  of  the  legion 
of  honour,  general  of  division,  captain- 
general  of  the  French  settlements  to 
the  eastward  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  on  the  other  part }  being  seve¬ 
rally  and  respectively  armed  with  fuU 
powers  to  settle  a  treaty  for  the  capi¬ 
tulation  and  surrender  of  the  Isle  of 
France,  and  all  its  dependencies,  to 
the  arms  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  do 
agree  as  follows : 

Art.  I.  The  troops  of  his  Impend 
and  Royal  Majesty  the  Emperor  of 
France,  forming  tM  garrison  of  the 
Isle  of  France,  the  omcers  and  non¬ 
commissioned  officers,  the  officers  of 
the  imperial  and  royal  marine,  and  the 
crews  of  the  ships  m  war,  shall  not  be 
considered  as  prisoaers  of  war,  neither 
the  civil  authorities. 

Answer.— The  land  and  sea  forces, 
officers,  subalterns,  and  prisoners,  shdl 
not  be  considered  as  prisoners  of  war. 

Art.  II.  The  troops  of  his  Impe¬ 
rial  and  Royal  Majesty  shall  retain 
their  arms  and  colours,  without  ammu¬ 
nition,  and  ail  their  personal  effects 
and  baggage,  to  the  extent  of  that 
which,  upon  honour,  shall  he  declared 
private  property. 

Answer.— They  shall  take  away 
their  effects  and  baggrage. 

Art.  ill.  The  troops  of  m  Impe¬ 
rial  and  Royal  Mi^esty,  and  the  crews 
of  the  ships  of  the  imperial  and  royal 
marine,  stmll  be  sent,  with  their  fami¬ 
lies,  to  a  port  in  European  France. 

Answer. —  They  shall  be  conveyed, 
together  with  their  fasailies,  to  a  port 
in  the  French  empire. 

Art.  IV.  For  the  above  conveyance, 
I  dvall  keep  the  four  imperial  frigates 
La  Manche,  La  Bellone,  L'Astree, 
and  La  Minerve,  as  wdl  as  the  Victor 
and  Entrepreaante  corvettes,  with 
their  officers,  crews,  gone,  stores,  and 
provisions. 

Answer.— Altogether  inadmissible. 
TIk  crewa  of  the  ships  of  war  of  the 
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imperial  and  royal  marine  are  provided 
for  by  the  preceding  article. 

Art.  V.  To  the  above  ships  shall 
be  added  six  transport  vessels,  to  be 
selected  by  me,  for  our  conveyance, 
with  the  necessary  provisions  for  the 
crews  and  passengers. 

Answer. — Proper  vessels  shall  be 
forthwith  equipp^  as  cartels,  at  the 
expense  of  the  British  government, 
provisioned  and  stored  to  convey  the 
rrench  garrison,  and  the  crews  ot  the 
ships  of  war,  to  European  France. 
The  same  vessels  to  be  at  liberty  to 
proceed  to  any  port  of  England  with* 
out  delay. 

Art.  VI.  These  conditions  being 
agreed  to,  I  shall  give  up  the  colony 
and  all  its  dependencies,  the  magazines, 
&c.  Inventories  shall  be  taken  of  all 
the  articles  belonging  to  the  emperor, 
and  to  be  preserved  for  him  and  re¬ 
stored  at  a  peace. 

Answer.— The  colony  and  its  de¬ 
pendencies  shall  be  ceded  uncondition¬ 
ally  ;  no  power  being  vested  in  the 
parties  contracting  to  determine  its 
future  destination.  Inventories  shall 
be  taken  by  commissioners,  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed  on  behalf  of  the  contracting 
parties,  of  all  public  magazines  and 
stores,  which  shall  be  given  up  to  the 
forces  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  in  their 
actual  state,  and  without  aeterioration. 

Art.  VII.  The  property  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  shall  be  respected. 

Answer.— All  private  property  shall 
be  respected. 

Art.  VIII.  The  inhabitants  shall 
preserve  their  religion,  laws,  and  cus¬ 
toms. 

Answer.— The  inhabitants  shall 
preserve  their  religion,  laws,  and  cus¬ 
toms. 

Art.  IX.  The  colonists  shall  have 
the  option,  during  two  years  to  come, 
to  quit  the  colony  with  their  respec¬ 
tive  private  property. 

Answer.— They  shall  enjoy,  during 
two  years,  the  liberty  of  quitting  the 


colony  with  their  private  property  in 
order  to  proceed  to  any  place  they 
may  wish.  ) 

Art.  X.  The  wounded  or  sick  that 
it  shall  be  necessary  to  leave  in  the 
hospitals  shall  be  treated  the  same  as 
the  subjects  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  ; 
French  surgeons  shall  be  permitted 
to  remain  with  them,  and  they  shaU 
afterwards  be  sent  to  France  at  the 
expense  of  the  British  government. 

Answer. — The  wounried  who  may 
be  left  in  the  hospitals  shall  be  treated 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  subjects  of 
his  Britannic  Majesty, 


AMitiorvd  InstruclioTU. 

Art.  1.  The  public  functionaries  of 
the  French  government  of  the  Isle  of 
France  shall  be  permitted  to  remain  in 
the  colony  for  a  reasonable  period,  to 
regulate  and  discharge  their  public  ac¬ 
counts  with  the  colonists. 

Art.  II.  The  morning  of  the  3d  of 
December  instant,  at  six  o’clock  a.  m. 
possession  shall  be  given  to  the  troops 
of  his  Britannic  Majesty  of  the  forts 
of  Du  Mas,  and  the  lines  of  the  town 
of  Port  Napoleon,  down  to  the  bastion 
Fanfaron. 

Art.  HI.  The  morning  of  the  4th 
of  December  instant,  at  six  o’clock, 
a.  m.  the  Isle  of  Tonnelien,  Fort 
Blanc,  and  the  whole  of  the  batteries 
of  the  harbour  of  Port  Napoleon,  and 
all  the  shipping,  both  ships  of  war  and 
privateers,  and  merchant  or  other  ship- 

nof  every  description  whatsoever, 
be  given  up  to  the  naval  and  mi¬ 
litary  forces  of  his  Britannic  Majesty ; 
and  all  shipping  lying  in  any  other 
creek,  port,  or  harbour  of  the  island, 
shall  equally  be  considered  as  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  his  Britannic  Majesty. 

Art.  IV.  The  troops  of  his  impe¬ 
rial  and  royal  majesty,  and  the  crews 
of  the  ships  of  war  and  privateers,  shall 
retire  to  the  barracks  of  the  town, 
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where  they  shall  continue  until  their 
Anal  embarkation. 

Art.  V.  That  the  subsistence'of  the 
French  garrison,  both  officers  and 
men,  as  well  as  of  the  officers  and 
crews  of  the  ships  of  war,  so  long  as 
they  shall  remain  here,  shall  be  assured 
and  provided  for  by  the  British  go¬ 
vernment  ;  the  expenses  arising  there¬ 
from  shall  be  considered  as  an  advance 
for  which  the  French  government  is 
pledged. 

Art.  V I .  That  on  the  surrender  of  the 
port,  as  stipulated  by  the  thirdaddition- 
al  article,  all  English  prisoners  of  war, 
of  whatever  description,  now  in  the 
Isle  of  France,  shall  be  liberated. 

Art.  VII.  That  if  any  difference 
shall  arise  in  the  interpretation  of  any 
part  of  the  foregoing,  it  shall  be  inter¬ 
preted  in  favour  of  the  French  go¬ 
vernment. 

This  done  and  agreed  at  the  British 
head  quarters,  at  Pamplemonus,  at  one 
•’clock  a.  m.  the  Hd  day  of  Dec.  1810. 

(Signed)  Vandermaesen,  Gen. 
of  Division. 

Henrt  Wardk,  Ma¬ 
jor-General. 

JosiAs  Rowley,  Com¬ 
modore. 

J.  Duprere,  Capit.  de 
Vaisseau. 

Approuve  et  ratiii6,  la  pre¬ 
sente. 

De  Caen,  Capit.  Gen. 

Charles  de  Coetlooan, 
Secretary  to  the  com¬ 
missioners. 

LUt  of  Ships,  fjfc.  in  Port  Napoleon, 

at  the  Reduction  if  the  Isle  f 

France,  December,  1810. 

French  frigate,  L’Astree,  of  44 
guns,  and  1100  tons. 

French  frigate  La  Bellone,  of  48 
guns,  and  10^  tons. 

French  frigate  La  Manche,  of  44 
guns,  and  1050  tens. 


French  frigate  La  Minerve,  of  5l 
guns,  1200  tons. 

English  frigate  Iphigenia,  of  36 
guns,  and  950  tons. 

English  friga'^e  Nereide,  of  36  guns, 
and  900  tons. 

French  sloop  Le  Victor,  of  22  guns, 
and  400  tons. 

French  brig  L’Entreprenant  of  14 
guns,  and  300  tons. 

And  a  number  of  merchant  ships, 
many  of  them  English  prizes. 


Supplement  to  the  London  Gazette 

Extraordinary,  Wednesday,  Feb. 

YS.-^Fridcty,  Feb.  15. 

A  dispatch,  of  which  the  following 
is  an  extract,  has  been  received  from 
the  Hon.  Mmor-  Gen.  Abercomby  by 
the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  one  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  principal  secretaries  of  state, 
dated  Port  Louis,  Isle  of  France,  De¬ 
cember  7th,  1810. 

I  have  the  honour  to  inform  your 
lordship,  that  the  Isle  of  France  sur¬ 
rendered,  by  capitulation,  on  the  3d 
inst.  to  the  united  force  under  the 
command  of  Vice-Admiral  Bertie  and 
myself. 

I  must  refer  your  lordship  for  the 
particulars  of  the  operations  which  led 
to  this  fortunate  event  to  the  copy  of 
my  official  letter  to  the  right  hon.  the 
govemor.general,  which,  together  with 
other  documents,  I  have  now  the  ho¬ 
nour  to  transmit  to  your  lordship. 

In  conformity  with  the  instructions 
which  I  had  the  honour  to  receive 
from  Lord  Minto,  1  have  placed  Mr 
Farquhar  in  chargeof  the  government : 
and  i  confidently  trust,  that,  in  having 
adopted  this  measure,  I  shall  not  incur 
the  displeasure  of  his  majesty’s  go¬ 
vernment. 

This  dispatch  will  be  delivered  to 
your  lordship  by  Captain  Hewitt,  my 
aid-de-camp  ;  and  I  believe  your  lord- 
ship  will  £md  him  perfectly  qualified 
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to  afford  you  trerj  information  which 
you  may  require,  m  respect  to  the  late 
opeiations  of  thk  force. 

To  the  Right  Honourable  Gilbert  Lord 
Minto,  fife. 

My  Lord, — I  had  the  honour  to  in- 
form  your  lordship,  in  my  dispatch  of 
the  21st  ult.  that  although  the  divisi¬ 
ons  from  Bengal  and  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  had  not  arrived  at  the  rendez¬ 
vous,  it  had  been  determined  that  the 
fleet  should  proceed  to  sea  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  morning,  as,  from  the  advanced 
season  of  the  year,  and  the  threatening 
appearance  of  the  weather,  the  ships 
oould  no  longer  be  considered  secure 
in  their  anchorage  at  Rodriguez  ;  and 
I  did  myself  the  honour  to  state  to 
your  lordship,  the  measures  which  it 
was  my  intention  to  pursue,  even  if  we 
should  still  be  disappointed  in  not  be- 
ing  joined  by  so  large  a  part  of  the  ar¬ 
mament. 

Earir  on  the  morning  of  the  22d, 
Vice-admiral  Bertie  received  a  com- 
munkatian  from  Captain  Broughton, 
of  his  majesty's  ship  Illustrious,  an¬ 
nouncing  his  arrival  off  the  island  with 
the  convoy  from  Bengal.  The  fleet 
weighed  at  day-light,  as  had  been  ori- 
mnuly  arranged,  and  in  the  course  of 
that  day  a  Junction  having  been  form¬ 
ed  with  this  division,  the  fleet  bore  up 
for  the  Isle  of  France. 

The  greatest  obstacles  opposed  to 
an  attack  on  thn  island,  with  a  con¬ 
siderable  force,  have  invariably  been 
considered  to  depend  on  the  difficulty 
of  efliecting  a  landing,  from  the  reefs 
which  surround  every  part  of  the 
coast,  and  the  supposed  impossibility 
of  being  enabled  to  And  anchorage  for 
a  fleet  of  transports. 

These  difficulties  were  fortunately 
removed  by  the  indefatigable  exertions 
of  Commodore  Rowley,  assisted  by 
Lieutenant  Street,  of  the  Staunch 


gun-brig,  Lieu^ant  Blackiaton,  of 
the  Madras  engineers,  and  the  masters 
of  his  miqesty's  ships  Africaine ,  and 
Boadkea.  Every  part  of  the  leeward 
side  of  the  island  was  mtautely  exa¬ 
mined  and  sounded,  and  it  was  disco¬ 
vered  that  a  fleet  might  anchor  in  the 
narrow  passage  formed  by  the  small 
island  oi  the  Gunners'  Coin  and  the 
main  land  {  and  that  at  this  spot  there 
were  openings  through  the  reef,  whkh 
would  admit  several  boats  to  enter 
abreast.  These  obvious  advantages 
fixed  my  determination,  although  1 
regretted  that  circumstances  would 
not  allotv  of  the  disembarkation  being 
effected  at  a  shorter  distance  from  Port 
Louis. 

Owing  to  light  and  baffling  winds, 
the  fleet  did  not  arrive  in  sight  of  the 
island  until  the  28th ;  and  it  was  the 
morning  of  the  following  day  before 
any  of  the  ships  came  to  an  anchor. 

Every  arrangement  for  the  disem. 
barkatkn  having  been  prevkusly  made, 
the  first  division,  consisting  of  the  re¬ 
serve,  the  grenadier  company  of  the 
59th  regiment,  with  two  six-pounders 
and  two  howitzers,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Major-general  Warde,  effect¬ 
ed  a  landing  in  the  bay  of  Mapon, 
without  the  smallest  opposition,  the 
enemy  having  retired  from  Fort  Mar- 
lastri,  situated  at  the  head  of  Grande 
Baey,  and  the  nearest  port  to  us  which 
they  occupied. 

As  soon  as  a  sufficient  part  of  the 
European  force  had  been  formed,  it 
became  necessary  to  move  forward, 
as  the  first  five  miles  of  the  road  lav 
through  a  very  thick  wood,  whkh 
made  it  an  object  of  the  utmost  im¬ 
portance  not  to  give  the  enemy  time 
to  occupy  it. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Smyth  having 
been  left  with  his  brigade  to  cover  the 
landing-place,  with  orders  to  follow 
next  morning,  the  column  marched 
about  four  o’clock,  and  succeeded  in 
gaining  the  more  open  country,  with- 
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oat  Vtj  etfortt  hiving  been  imde  by 
the  enemy  to  retard  our  progress ;  a 
few  shot  only  having  been  bred  by  a 
small  pi^et,  by  which  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  treating,  Lieutenant  Ash,  of 
his  mi^sty's  12th  regiment,  and  a  few 
men  of  the  advanced  guard,  were 
wounded.  Having  halted  for  a  few 
hours  during  the  night,  the  army 
again  moved  forward  before  day-light, 
inth  the  intention  of  not  halting  till 
arrived  before  Port  Louis ;  but  the 
troops  having  become  extremely  ex¬ 
hausted,  not  only  from  the  exertion 
which  they  had  already  made,  but 
from  having  been  almost  totally  de¬ 
prived  of  water,  of  which  this  part  of 
the  country  is  destitute,  I  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  take  up  a  position  at  Moulin 
a  Poudre,  about  five  miles  short  of  the 
town. 

Earlvthenext  morning,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  M*Leod,  with  his  brigade, 
was  detached  to  seize  the  batteries  at 
Tombeau  and  Tortue,  and  open  a 
eommunication  with  the  fleet ;  as  it 
had  been  previously  arranged  that  we 
ssere  to  draw  our  supplies  from  those 
two  points. 

The  main  body  of  the  army,  soon 
alter  it  had  moved  off  its  ground,  was 
attacked  by  a  corps  of  the  enemy, 
which,  with  several  field-pieces,  had 
taken  a  strong  position,  very  favour¬ 
able  for  attempting  to  make  an  im¬ 
pression  on  the  head  of  the  column,  as 
It  showed  itself  at  the  end  of  a  narrow 
road,  with  a  thick  wood  on  each  flank. 
The  European  flank  battalions,  which 
formed  the  advanced  guard,  under  the 
commandof  Lieutenant-ColonelCamp- 
bell,  of  the  SSd  regiment,  and  under 
the  general  direction  of  General  Warde, 
formed  with  as  much  regularity  as  the 
bad  and  broken  ground  would  admit 
of,  charged  the  enemy  with  the  great¬ 
est  spirit,  and  compelled  him  to  retire 
with  the  loss  of  his  guns,  and  many 
kflled  and  wounded.  This  advantage 
was  gained  by  the  fall  of  Lieutenant- 


Colonel  Campbell,  a  most  excellent 
and  valuable  officer,  as  well  as  Major 
O'Keefe,  of  the  12th  regiment,  whom 
I  have  also  every  reason  sincerely  to 
rewet. 

In  the  course  of  the  forenoon  the 
army  occupied  a  position  in  front  of 
the  enemy's  lines,  just  beyond  the 
range  of  cannon-shot.  On  the  follow* 
ing  morning,  while  I  was'  employed 
in  making  arrangements  for  detaching 
a  corps  to  the  southern  side  of  the 
town,  and  placing  myself  in  a  situation 
to  make  a  general  attack.  General  de 
Caen  proposed  to  capitulate.  Many 
of  the  articles  appeared  to  Vice-Ad¬ 
miral  Bertie  and  myself  to  be  perfectly 
inadmissible ;  but  the  French  governor 
having,  in  the  course  of  the  same  day, 
acceded  to  our  terms,  a  capitulation 
for  the  surrender  of  this  colony  and 
its  dependencies  was  finally  concluded. 

Your  lordship  will  perceive  that  the 
capitulation  is  in  strict  conformity  with 
the  spirit  of  ^our  instructions,  with  a 
single  exception,  that  the  garrison  is 
not  to  be  made  prisoners  of  war. 

Although  the  determined  courage 
and  high  state  of  discipline  of  the  army, 
which  your  lordship  has  done  me  the 
honour  to  place  under  my  command, 
could  leave  not  the  smallest  doubt  in 
my  mind  in  respect  to  the  issue  of  an 
attack  upon  the  town,  I  was  never¬ 
theless  prevailed  upon  to  acquiesce  in 
this  indulgence  being  granted  to  the 
enemy,  from  the  desire  of  sparing  the 
lives  of  many  brave  officers  and  sol¬ 
diers,  out  of  regard  to  the  interests  of 
the  inhabitants  of  this  island,  having 
long  laboured  under  the  most  degra- 
ding  misery  and  oppression,  (and 
knowing  confidently  your  loidship's 
further  views  in  regard  to  this  army), 
added  to  the  late  period  of  the  season, 
when  every  hour  became  valuable  ;  I 
considered  these  to  be  motives  of  much 
more  national  importance,  than  any 
injury  that  could  arise  from  a  small 
body  of  troops,  at  so  remote  a  distance 
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Ifom  Europe,  being  permitted  to  re¬ 
turn  to  their  own  country,  free  from 
any  engagement.  In  every  other  par¬ 
ticular,  we  have  gained  all  which  Could 
have  been  acquired,  if  the  town  had 
been  carried  by  assault. 

During  the  course  of  this  short  ser¬ 
vice,  the  enemy  has  not  afforded  an 
opportunity  to  the  army  in  general 
for  displaying  the  ardent  zeal  and  ani¬ 
mated  courage  with  which  every  indi¬ 
vidual  is  inspired  ;  but  it  is  neverthe¬ 
less  my  duty  to  represent  to  your  lord- 
ship,  in  the  strongest  terms,  the  merits 
of  every  corps  under  my  command. 
The  officers  and  men  (European  as 
well  as  native)  have  cheerfully  and  pa¬ 
tiently  submitted  to  the  greatest  fa¬ 
tigues  and  privations.  During  the 
advance  of  the  army,  the  troops  were 
unable,  for  the  space  of  twenty-four 
hours,  to  procure  a  sufficient  supply 
of  water ;  but  this  trying  circumstance 
did  not  produce  a  sin^e  murmur,  or 
the  smallest  mark  of  discontent  or  dis¬ 
approbation. 

i  feel  myself  particularly  indebt¬ 
ed  to  Lieutenant-Colonels  Picton, 
Gibbs,  Kelso,  Keating,  M‘Leod,  and 
Smyth,  who  commanded  the  different 
brigades,  as  well  as  to  Major  Taynton, 
the  senior  officer  of  the  artillery,  of 
whose  services  I  was  deprived  by  a 
wound  which  he  received  on  the  day 
the  army  occupied  a  position  before 
this  town. 

Although  I  have  every  reason  to 
be  satisfied  with  the  zeal  of  the  heads 
of  departments,  I  feel  it  a  particular 
duty  incumbent  upon  me  to  express, 
in  the  most  pointed  manner,  the  obli¬ 
gations  which  I  owe  to  Dr  Harris, 
the  superintending  surgeon,  and  to  the 
medical  staff  in  general,  for  their  un¬ 
remitting  attention,  in  discharge  of  the 
important  duty  reposed  in  them. 

1  have  received  every  assistance  from 
Lieutenant  Gregory,  my  military  se¬ 
cretary,  and  the  whole  of  my  personal 
staff. 


To  Major  Caldwell,  of  the  Madraa 
engineers,  and  who  accompanied  me 
from  India,  I  am  indebted  for  the 
most  able  and  assiduous  exertions. 
Since  his  arrival  amongst  these  islands 
he  has  been  indefatigable  in  procuring 
the  necessary  information,  in  respect 
to  the  defence  of  this  colony,  and 
through  his  means  I  was  put  in  pos¬ 
session  of  an  accurate  plan  of  the  town, 
some  time  previous  to  the  disembarka¬ 
tion  of  the  army ;  and  1  trust  your 
lordship  will  permit  me  to  recommend 
to  your  lordship’s  protection  this  va¬ 
luable  and  experienced  officer. 

It  is  not  in  my  power  to  d^ustice 
to  the  merits  of  Major-General  Warde  ; 
I  have  on  every  occasion  received  from 
him  the  most  cordial  co-operation  and 
assistance  ;  and  during  the  short  ope¬ 
rations  of  the  army,  he  was  constantly 
at  the  head  of  the  column,  directing 
the  advanced  guard,  and  animating  the 
soldiers  by  his  personal  example. 

The  most  perfect  harmony  and  cor¬ 
diality  have  subsisted  between  the  na¬ 
vy  and  army  ;  and  I  have  received 
every  assistance  from  Vice-Admiral 
Bertie,  aud  the  squadron  under  bit 
command. 

The  arrangements  connected  with 
the  disembarkation  were  conducted  in 
the  most  able  and  judicious  manner  bj 
Captain  Beaver,  of  bis  majesty’s  fri¬ 
gate  Nisus ;  and  during  the  subsequent 
operations  of  the  army,  I  am  indebted 
to  him  for  his  unremitting  attention 
and  assiduous  exertions  in  landing  the 
necessary  stores  and  provisions. 

To  Captain  Briggs,  of  his  majesty’s 
ship  Clorinde,  and  to  Captain  Lye,  of 
the  Doris,  who  were  employed  under 
the  orders  of  Captain  Beaver,  my  most 
grateful  acknowledgements  are  due 
for  the  services  they  performed,  as  weE 
as  to  the  officers  aud  seamen  under 
their  command. 

A  body  of  seamen  was  landed  from 
the  fleet,  under  the  command  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Montague  }  the  exertions  which 
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<irere  used  to  brine  forward  tbe  guns 
through  a  most  dimcult  country  were 
such  as  to  attract  the  admiration  of 
the  whole  army,  and  fully  entitle  Cap¬ 
tain  Montague,  Lieutenant  Lloyd  of 
the  Africaine,  and  every  officer  and 
sailor,  to  tbe  encomiums  I  can  pass  on 
their  conduct. 

The  battalion  of  marines,  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Liardet,  support¬ 
ed  the  reputation  of  this  distinguished 
corps. 

This  dispatch  will  be  delivered  to 

riur  lordship  by  my  aide-de-camp, 
ieutenant  M'Murdo  of  tbe  Bombay 
establishment,  who  will  afford  your 
lordship  any  further  information  you 
may  require  respecting  the  late  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  army.  I  have,  &c. 
(Signed)  J.  Abercrombt, 
Maj.  Gen. 

True  Copy.  A.  E.  Gregory, 
Military  Secretary  to  the  Com¬ 
mander  of  the  Forces. 

Return  of  the  kiUedt  toounded,  and 
missingt  at  the  attack  of  the  hie  of 
France^  on  the  SOth  of  November^ 
.and  let  and  2d  of  December  ^  1810. 
Head-Quarters,  Camp  before  Port- 
Louit,  Det.  4, 1810. 

Artillery— 1  major,  1  rank  and  file, 
wounded. 

European  Flank  Battalion, 

12th  Foot— 4  rank  and  file,  killed ; 
2  lieutenants,  3  seijeants,  23  rank  and 
file,  wounded ;  2  rank  and  file  missing. 

14th  Foot— 1  rank  and  file  killed; 
2  rank  and  file  wounded. 

83d  Foot — I  lieutenant-colonel,  1 
Kijeant,  1  rank  and  file  killed  ;  1 
•eijeant,  12  rank  and  file  wounded. 

56th  Foot — 3  rank  and  file,  killed ; 
1  lieutenant-colonel,  2  rank  and  file 
wounded  ;  2  rank  and  file  missing. 

Three  of  the  rank  and  file  missing, 
supposed  to  be  killed. 

Europeans, 

l2th  Foot— 1  major,  1  drummer,  1 
yyfc.  IV.  PABT  I. 
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rank  and  file  killed ;  5  rank  and  file 
wounded  ;  3  rank  and  file  nnissing. 

92d  Foot— 4  rank  and  file  wounded. 

59th  Foot — 1  rank  and  file  killed  ; 
4  rank  and  file  wounded. 

84th  Foot— 9  rank  and  file  killed ; 

1  lieutenant,  1  seijeant,  1  drummer, 
19  rank  and  file  wounded ;  1  drum¬ 
mer,  3  rank  and  file  missing. 

Detachment  87th  Foot— 2  rank  and 
file  killed. 

89th  Foot — 1  rank  and  file  wound¬ 
ed. 

Royal  Marines — 2  rank  and  file 
wounded. 

Natives, 

Madras  flank  battalion — 1  rank  and 
file  wounded  ;  1  drummer  missing. 

1st  Bengal  volunteers— 1  native  of¬ 
ficer,  13  rank  and  file,  missing. 

2d  ditto— 17  rank  and  file  missing. 

Madras  volunteer  battalion — 1  ha- 
vildar  killed  ;  3  rank  and  file  wound¬ 
ed  ;  2  rank  and  file  missing. 

2d  detachment  of  2d  Bombay  na¬ 
tive  infantry — I  havildar  killed,  2  rank 
and  file  wounded. 

Madras  pioneers — 2  wounded. 

Total — 1  lieutenant-colonel,  1  ma¬ 
jor,  1  seijeant,  2  havildars,  1  drummer, 
22  rank  and  file,  killed  ;  1  lieutenant- 
colonel,  1  major,  3  lieutenants,  5  ser- 
jeants,  1  drummer,  81  rank  and  file,  2 
pioneers,  wounded  ;  1  native  officer,  2 
drummers,  42  rank  and  file,  missing. 

N.  B.  One  seaman  kill^  and  five 
wounded,  not  included  above. 

(Signed)  W.  Nicholson, 
Dep.  Adj.  General. 
[Were  foUom  a  return  of  ordnance 

takenf  of  which  the  fodamng  it  ai| 
abstract,^ 

29  Thirty-six  pounders,  81  twenty- 
four  pounders,  46  eighteen  pounders, 
22  twelve-pounders,  31  mortars.  To¬ 
tal  ordnance,  209. 

(Signed)  D.  Ross,  C^>tam, 
Senior  officer  of  artillery. 

N.  B.  The  ordnance  are  in  excellent. 

2W 
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order,  and  the  whole  of  the  batteries 
completely  equipped  with  shot,  am- 
jBuiution,  and  erery  other  requisite  for 
service. 


London  Ganetie  Extraordinary^  Mon- 
dayt  March  25th,  1811. 

Dispatches,  of  which  the  following 
are  copies,  were  last  night  received  at 
the  Evl  of  Liverpool’s  office,  address¬ 
ed  to  his  lordship  by  Lieut.-General 
Graham,  dated  Isla  w  Leon,  6th  and 
10th  of  March,  1811. 

Itia  de  Leon,  March  6th. 

My  Lord, Captain  Hope,  my  first 
mde-de-camp,  will  have  the  honour  of 
delivering  this  dispatch,  to  inform  your 
lordship  of  the  glorious  issue  of  an 
action  fought  yesterday  by  the  divi¬ 
sion  under  my  command  against  the 
army  commanded  by  Marslml  Victor, 
composed  of  the  two  divisions  Rufin 
and  Laval. 

The  circumstances  were  such  as  com¬ 
pelled  me  to  attack  this  very  superior 
force.  In  order  as  well  to  explain  to 
your  lordship  the  circumstances  of 
peculiar  disadvantage  under  which  the 
action  was  begun,  as  to  justify  myself 
from  the  imputation  of  rashness  in  the 
attempt,  1  must  state  to  your  lordship, 
that  roe  allied  army,  after  a  night- 
march  of  sixteen  hours  from  the  camp 
near  Veger,  arrived  in  the  morning  of 
the  5th  on  the  low  ridge  of  Barrosa, 
about  four  miles  to  the  southward  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Santi  Petri  river. 
This  bright  extends  inland  about  a 
mile  and  a  half,  continuing  on  the 
north  the  extensive  heathy  plain  of 
Chiclana.  A  great  pine-forest  skirts 
the  plain  and  circles  round  the  height 
at  some  distance,  terminating  down  to 
Santi  Petri ;  the  intermediate  space 
between  the  north  side  of  the  height 
and  the  forest  being  uneven  and  bro¬ 
ken. 

A  well-cpoducted  and  successful  at¬ 


tack  on  the  rear  of  the  enemy’s  linm 
near  Santi  Petri,  by  the  van-guard  of 
the  Spanish  army  under  Brigadier- 
genenu  Ladrizabel,  having  opened  the 
communication  with  the  lua  de  Leon, 
1  received  General  la  Pena’s  directioDS 
to  move  down  from  the  position  of 
Barrosa  to  that  of  the  Torre  de  Ber^ 
mesa,  about  half-way  to  the  Santi 
Petri  river,  in  order  to  secure  the  com¬ 
munication  across  the  river,  over  which 
a  bridge  had  been  lately  established. 
This  latter  position  occupies  a  narrow 
woody  ridge,  the  right  on  the  sea-cliff, 
the  left  fauing  down  to  the  Almanza 
creek,  on  the  edge  of  the  marsh.  A 
hard  sandy  beach  gives  an  easy  com¬ 
munication  between  the  western  points 
of  these  two  positions. 

My  division  being  halted  on  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Barrosa  height, 
was  marched  about  twelve  o’clock 
through  the  wood  towards  the  Ber- 
mesa  (cavalry  patroles  having  previ¬ 
ously  been  sent  to  wards  Chiclaaa,  with, 
out  meeting  with  the  enemy).  Ou 
the  march  1  received  notice  that  the 
enemy  had  appeared  in  force  on  the 
plain,  and  was  advancing  towards  the 
heights  of  Barrosa. 

As  I  considered  that  position  as  the 
key  of  that  of  Santi  Petri,  I  immedi¬ 
ately  counter-marched,  in  order  to 
support  the  troops  left  for  its  defence ; 
and  the  alacrity  with  which  this  ma¬ 
noeuvre  was  executed  served  as  a  fiu 
vourable  omen.  It  was  however  im¬ 
possible  in  such  intricate  and  difficult 
ground  to  preserve  order  in  thecolumns, 
and  there  never  was  time  to  restore  it 
entirely. 

But  before  we  could  get  ourselves 
quite  disentangled  from  the  wood,  the 
troops  on  the  Barrosa  hill  were  seen 
returning  from  it,  while  the  enemy’s 
left  wing  was  rapiffiy  ascending.,  At  the 
same  time  his  right  wing  stood  on  the 
plain,  on  the  edge  of  the  wood,  within 
cannon-shot.  A  retreat  in  the  face 
of  such  an  enemy,  already  within  reach 
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•f  tbe  etty  commnnication  by  the  te** 
beach,  must  hare  inTolved  the  whole 
allied  annr  in  all  tbe  danger  of  being 
attacked  ouring  tbe  unavoidable  con. 
fuiion  of  the  different  corps  arriving 
on  the  narrow  ridge  of  Bermesa  nearly 
at  the  same  time. 

Trusting  to  the  known  heroism  of 
British  troops,  regardless  of  the  num* 
bers  and  position  of  their  enemy,  an 
immediate  attack  was  determined  on. 
Major  Duncan  soon  opened  a  power* 
fal  battery  of  ten  g^ns  in  the  centre. 
Brigadier  General  Dilkes,  with  the 
brigade  of  guards,  Lieutenant.Col. 
Browne’s  (of  the  ^th)  flank  batta- 
UoD,  Lieut.-Col.  Norcott’s  two  com* 
panies  of  the  2d  rifle  coros,  and  Major 
Acbeson,  with  a  part  of  t^  67th  foot 
(separated  from  the  regiment  in  the 
weral,  formed  on  the  right. 

Colonel  Wheatly’s  brirade,  with 
three  companies  of  the  Coldstream 
guards,  under  Lieut.’Col.  Jackson  (se¬ 
parated  likewise  from  his  battalion  in 
tbe  wood),  and  Lieut.'CoL  Barnard’s 
flank  battalion,  formed  on  the  left. 

As  soon  as  the  infantry  was  thus 
hastily  got  together,  the  guns  advan¬ 
ced  to  a  morefavourable  position,  and 
kept  up  a  most  destructive  fire. 

The  right  wing  proceeded  to  the 
attack  of  General  Rufin’s  division  on 
the  hill,  while  Lieut.-Col.  Barnard’s 
battalion  and  Lieut.-Col.  Busche’s  de¬ 
tachment  of  the  20th  Portuguese,  were 
warmly  engaged  with  the  enemy’s 
tirailleurs  on  our  left. 

I  General  Laval’s  division,  notwith¬ 

standing  the  havoc  made  by  Major 
Duncan’s  battery,  continued  to  ad- 
I  r^einvery  imposing  masses,  opening 

•  his  fire  of  musquetry,  and  was  only 

I  checked  by  that  of  the  left  wing.  The 

I  left  wing  now  advanced,  firing  ;  a  most 

e  i^rmined  charge  by  the  three  com- 

e  panies  of  guards,  and  the  87th  regi- 

a  ®ent,  supported  by  all  the  remainder 

e  of  the  wing,  decided  the  defeat  of 

b  Gewal  Lava’s  division. 


The  eagleof  the  8th  regiment  of  light 
infantry,  which  sufferra  iminenauy, 
and  a  howiteer,  rewarded  this  charge, 
and  remained  in  possession  of  Major 
Gough,  of  the  87th  regiment.  These 
attacks  were  zealously  supported  by 
CoL  Belson  with  the  28th  regiment, 
and  Lieut.-CoL  Prevost  with  a  part  of 
the  67tb. 

A  reserve  formed  beyond  the  nar¬ 
row  valley,  uross  which  the  enemy 
was  closely  pursued,  next  shared  the 
same  fate,  and  was  routed  by  the  same 
means. 

Meanwhile  the  right  wing  was  not 
less  successful ;  the  enemy,  confident 
of  success,  met  General  Dilkes  on  the 
ascent  of  the  hill,  and  the  contest  was 
sanguinary;  but  the  undaunted  perse¬ 
verance  of  the  brigade  of  guards,  of 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Browne’s  batta¬ 
lion,  and  of  Lieut.-Col.  Norcott’s  and 
Major  Acheson’s  deuchment,  overcame 
every  obstacle,  and  General  Rufin’s  di¬ 
vision  was  driven  from  the  heights  in  con* 
fusion,  leaving  two  pieces  of  cannon. 

No  expressions  of  mine  could  do 
justice  to  the  conduct  of  the  troops 
throughout.  Nothing  less  than  the 
almost  unparalleled  exertions  of  every 
officer,  the  invincible  bravery  of  every 
soldier,  and  the  most  determined  devo¬ 
tion  to  the  honour  of  his  majesty’s  arms 
in  all,  could  have  achieved  this  brilli¬ 
ant  success,  against  such  a  formidable 
enemy,  so  posted. 

In  less  tnan  an  hour  and  a  half  from 
the  commencement  of  the  action,  the 
enemy  was  in  full  retreat.  The  reti¬ 
ring  divisions  met,  halted,  and  seemed 
inclined  to  form  t  a  new  and  nsore  ad¬ 
vanced  position  of  our  artillery  quick¬ 
ly  dispersed  them. 

The  exhausted  state  of  the  troops 
made  pursuit  impossible.  A  position 
was  taken  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
hill ;  and  we  were  strengthened  on  our 
right  by  the  return  of  the  two  Spanish 
battalions  that  had  been  attached  be¬ 
fore  to  my  division,  but  which  I  had 
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left  on  the  hill,  and  which  had  been 
ordered  to  retire. 

These  battalions  (Walloon  guards 
and  Ciudad  Real)  made  every  effort 
to  come  back  in  time,  when  it  was 
known  that  we  were  engaged. 

I  understand,  too,  from  General 
Whittingham,  that  with  three  squa* 
drons  of  cavalry  he  kept  in  check  a 
corps  of  infantry  and  cavalry  that  at> 
tempted  to  turn  the  Barrosa  height  by 
the  sea.  One  squadron  of  the  2d  hus¬ 
sars,  King’s  German  legion  under 
Captain  Busche,  and  directed  by  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Colonel. Ponsonby  (both  had 
been  attached  to  the  Spanisn  cavalry, ) 
joined  in  time  to  make  a  brilliant  and 
most  successful  charge  against  a  squa¬ 
dron  of  French  dragoons,  which  was 
entirely  routed. 

An  eagle,  six  pieces  of  cannon,  the 
general  of  division  Rufin,  and  the  ge¬ 
neral  of  brigade  Rousseau,  wounded 
and  taken  ;  the  chief  of  the  staff  Ge¬ 
neral  Bellegarde,  an  aid-de-camp  of 
Marshal  Victor,  and  the  colonel  of  the 
8th  regiment,  with  many  other  officers, 
killed,  and  several  wounded  and  taken 
prisoners ;  the  field  covered  with  the 
dead  bodies  and  arms  of  the  enemy,  at¬ 
test  that  my  confidence  in  this  division 
was  nobly  repaid. 

Where  all  have  so  distinguished 
themselves,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
discriminate  any  as  the  most  deserving 
of  praise.  Your  lordship  will,  how¬ 
ever,  observe  how  glorionsly  the  bri¬ 
gade  of  guards,  under  Brigadier-Ge¬ 
neral  Dilkes,  with  the  commanders  of 
the  battalions,  Lieutenant-Colonel  the 
Hon.  C  Onslow,  and  Lieutenant-Co- 
lonel  Sebright  (wounded,)  as  well  as 
the  three  s^arated  companies  under 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Jackson,  maintain¬ 
ed  the  high  character  of  his  majesty’s 
household  troops. — Lieutenant-Colo¬ 
nel  Browne,  with  his  flank  battalion, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Norcott,  and  Ma¬ 
jor  Acheson,  deserve  equal  praise. 

And  I  must  equally  recommend  to 


your  lordship’s  notice  Colonel  Wheat- 
ly,  with  Colonel  Belson,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Prevost,  and  Major  Gough, 
and  the  officers  of  the  respective  corps 
con^sing  his  brigade. 

T^e  animated  barges  of  the  87th 
regiment  were  most  conspicuous ; 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Barnard  (twice 
wounded,)  and  the  officers  of  his  flank 
battalion  executed  the  duty  of  skir- 
mishing  in  advance  with  the  enemy  in 
a  masterly  manner,  and  were  ably  se¬ 
conded  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Busche, 
of  the  20th  Portugueze,  who  (likewise 
twice  wounded,)  fell  into  the  enemy’s 
hands,  but  was  afterwards  rescued. 
The  detachment  of  this  Portugueze 
regiment  behaved  admirably  through¬ 
out  the  whole  affair. 

I  owe  too  much  to  Major  Duncan, 
and  the  officers  and  corps  of  the  royal 
arfillery,  not  to  mention  them  in  terms 
of  the  highest  approbation  ;  never  wu 
artillery  better  served. 

The  assistance  I  received  from  the 
unwearied  exertions  of  Lieutenant-Co¬ 
lonel  Macdonald,  and  the  officers  of 
the  adjutant-general’s  department,  of 
Lieutenant- Colonel  the  Hon.  C. 
Cathcart,  and  the  officers  of  the  quar- 
ter-mastei  general’s  department;  of 
Captain  Birch  and  Captain  Nicholas, 
and  the  officers  of  the  royal  e^ineers, 
of  Captain  Hope,  and  the  officers  of 
my  personal  staff  (all  animatmg  by 
their  example,)  will  ever  be  most 
gratefully  remembered.  Our  loss  has 
been  severe :  as  soon  as  it  can  be  as¬ 
certained  by  the  proper  return,  I  shall 
have  the  honour  of  transmitting  it ; 
but  much  as  it  is  to  be  lamented,  I 
trust  it  will  be  considered  as  a  neces¬ 
sary  sacrifice,  for  the  safety  of  the 
whole  allied  army. 

Having  remained  some  hours  on  the 
Barrosa  heights,  without  being  able 
to  procure  any  supplies  for  the  ex¬ 
hausted  troops,  the  commissariat  mules 
having  been  dispersed  on  the  enemy’s 
first  attack  of  the  hill,  1  left  Major 
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Rosst  with  the  detachment  of  the  3d 
battalion  of  the  95thy  and  withdrew 
the  rest  of  the  division,  which  crossed 
the  Santi  Petri  river  early  the  next 
morning. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  dispatch 
without  earnestly  recommending  to 
his  majesty’s  gracious  notice  £br  pro¬ 
motion,  Brevet  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Browne,  Major  of  the  28th  foot,  Bre¬ 
vet  Lieutenant-Colonel  Norcott,  Ma¬ 
jor  of  the  95th,  Major  Duncan,  royal 
artillery.  Major  Gough  of  the  87th, 
Major  the  Hon.  E.  .Acheson  of  the 
87th,  and  Captain  Birch  of  the  royal 
engineers,  all  in,  the  command  of  corps 
or  detachments  on  this  memorable  ser¬ 
vice  ;  and  I  confidently  trust  that  the 
bearer  of  this  di^atch.  Captain  Hope 
(to  whom  I  refer  your  lordship  for 
further  details)  will  be  promoted,  on 
being  permitted  to  lay  the  eagle  at 
his  majesty’s  feet. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

Thomas  Graham,  Lieut.-Gen. 

P.  S.  1  beg  leave  to  add,  that  two 
Spanish  officers.  Captains  Miranda  and 
Naughton,  attached  to  my  stafi,  be¬ 
haved  with  the  utmost  intrepidity. 

T.  g. 

Ilia  de  Leon,  March  10. 

My  Lord^— I  have  the  honour  to 
transmit  to  your  lordship  the  return 
of  the  killed  and  wounded  in  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  5th  inst.  and  I  have  the  sa¬ 
tisfaction  to  add,  that  the  wounded  in 
general  are  doing  well. 

By  the  best  account  that  can  be  col¬ 
lected  from  the  wounded  French  offi- 
cen,  the  enemy  had  about  8000  men 
engaged.  Their  loss,  by  reports  from 
Chiclana,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  pri¬ 
soners,  is  supposed  to  amount  to  3000; 
I  have  no  doubt  of  its  being  very  great. 

I  transmit,  too,  a  return  of  the  ord¬ 
nance  in  our  possession,  and  also  the 
most  accurate  note  that  can  be  obtain¬ 
ed  of  prisoners,  most  of  whom  are 
wounded.  They  are  so  dispersed  in 


different  hospitals,  that  an  exact  re¬ 
turn  has  not  yet  been  obtained. 

1  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

Thomas  Graham,  Lieut.-Gen. 

P.  S.  Detachments  of  cavalry  and 
infantry  have  been  daily  employed  ia 
carrying  off  the  wounded,  and  burying 
the  dead,  till  the  evening  of  the  8th 
inst.  by  which  time  all  the  enemy’s 
wounded  that  could  be  found  among 
the  brushwood  and  heath  were  brought 
in. 

Return  of  the  nature  and  number  of 
'  pieces  of  ordnance  taken  in  the  ac~ 
tion  qf  Barrosay  on  the  5th  qfMarcht 
1811. 

2  Seven-inch  howitzer,  3  heavy 
eight-pounders,  1  four-pounder  with 
their  ammunition-waggons,  imd  a  pro* 
portion  of  horses. 

(Signed)  A.  Duncan, 

Major  Royal  Artillery. 

Return  (^prisoners  of  xnar  taken  in  the 
action  of  Barrosay  on  the  6th  of 
Marchy  1811. 

2  General  oiGficers,  1  field  officer,  9 
captains,  8  subalterns,  420  rank  and 
file. 

N.  B.  The  general  of  brigade 
Rousseau  and  2  captains,  since  dead  of 
their  wounds. 

J.  Macdonald, 

Dep.  Adj.  Gen. 

Return  ofkilledy  xiuoundedy  and  missing 
of  the  troops  under  the  command  w 
Lieutenant-General  Grahamy  in  the 
action  of  Barrosay  voith  the  French 
eorps  de  armecy  commanded  by  Mar¬ 
shal  Victory  on  the  5th  of  Marchy 
1811. 

Total— 2  Captains,  5  ensigns,  6 
Serjeants,  2  drummers,  187  rank  and 
file,  24  horses  killed  ;  5  lieutenant-co¬ 
lonels,  1  major,  14  captains,  26  lieute¬ 
nants,  8  ensigns,  1  staff,  45  serjeants, 
4  drummers,  936  rank  and  file,  42 
horses  woundtd. 
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Grand  total  of  individuals  killed  and 
wounded— 124S. 

J.  Macdonald,  Lieut. -Col. 
Dep.  Adjutant-GeneraL  . 


London  Gazette  Extraordinary. 

Sundayt  April  7. 

Downing -Street,  April  6. 

Captain  Camac  arrived  this  morning 
with  dispatches  from  Lord  Viscount 
Wellington,  to  the  Earl  of  Liverpool, 
dated  Villa  Seca,  14,  and  Louzao, 
l€th  ult.  of  which  the  following  are 
extracts : 

Villa  Seca,  March  14, 1811. 

The  enemy  retired  from  their  posi¬ 
tion  which  they  had  occupied  at  San- 
tarem  and  the  neighbourhood  in  the 
night  of  the  5th  inst.  I  put  the  Bri- 
tiw  army  in  motion  to  follow  them  on 
the  morning  of  the  6th.  The  first 
movements  indicated  an  intention  to 
collect  a  force  at  Thomar,  and  1  there¬ 
fore  marched  upon  that  town,  on  the 
8th,  a  considerable  body  troops,  form¬ 
ed  of  a  part  of  Marshal  Sir  William 
Beretford's  corps,  under  Major-Gene¬ 
ral  the  Hon.  William  Stewart,  which 
had  crossed  the  Tagus  at  Abrantes, 
and  afterwards  the  Zezere,  and  of  the 
4th  and  6th,  and  part  of  the  first  divi¬ 
sion  of  infiuitry,  and  two  brigades  of 
British  cavalry.  The  enemy,  how¬ 
ever,  continued  his  march  tovraixls  the 
Mondego,  having  one  corps,  the  2d, 
on  the  road  oi  Espinhel )  General 
Loison’s  division  on  the  road  of  An- 
ciao,  and  the  remainder  of  the  army  to¬ 
ward  Pombal.  These  last  were  fol¬ 
lowed,  and  never  lost  sight  of,  by  the 
light  division  and  the  royal  dragoons, 
and  the  1st  huxzars,  who  took  from 
them  about  200  prisoners. 

On  the  9th  the  enemv  collected  in 
front  of  Pombal  the  6tn  corps,  with 
the  exception  of  General  Loison’s  di¬ 
vision,  the  8th  corps,  and  the  9th  corps, 
and  General  Montbrun*s  division  of 


cavalry.  The  huzzars,  which,  with 
the  royal  dragoons  and  light  divnion, 
were  immediately  in  front  of  the  ene¬ 
my’s  army,  distinguished  themselves  is 
a  charge  which  they  made  on  this  oc¬ 
casion,  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Arenschildt.  A  detachment  tA  the 
16th  light  dragoons,  under  Lieutenant 
Weyland,  which  had  been  in  observa¬ 
tion  of  the  enemy  near  Leyria,  made 
prisoners  a  detachment,  consisting  of 
SO  dragoons,  on  that  morning  ;  and 
had  followed  the  enemy  from  Leyria, 
and  arrived  on  the  ground  just  in  time 
to  assist  their  friends  the  huzzars  in 
this  charge.  I  could  QOt  collect  a  suf- 
ficient  body  of  troops  to  commence  aa 
operation  upon  the  enemy  till  the  1 1th. 
On  that  day  the  Ist,  Sd,  4th,  5th,  and 
6th,  and  the  light  division  of  iufantry, 
and  General  Pack’s  brigade,  and  all 
the  British  cavalry,  joined  upon  the 
ground  immediately  in  front  of  the 
enemy,  who  had  commenced  their  re¬ 
treat  from  their  position  during  the 
night.  They  were  followed  by  the 
light  division,  the  huzzars  and  royals, 
and  Brigadier-General  Pack’s  brigade 
under  the  command  of  Major-General 
Sir  William  Erskine  and  Major-Ge¬ 
neral  Slade,  and  made  an  attempt  to 
hold  the  ancient  castle  of  Pombal, 
from  which  th^  were  driven  ;  but  the 
6th  corps  and  General  Montbrun’s  ca¬ 
valry,  which  fomed  the  rear-guard,  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  8th  corps,  held  the 
ground  on  the  other  side  of  the  town, 
the  troops  not  having  arrived  in  time 
to  compli;te  dispositions  to  attack  them 
before  it  was  dark.  Upon  this  occa¬ 
sion  Lieutenant-Colonel  Elderif  batta¬ 
lion  of  Portugueze  ca9adores  distin¬ 
guished  themselves.  The  enemy  re¬ 
tired  in  the  night ;  and  on  the  12th,  the 
6th  corps,  with  General  Montbrun’s 
cavalry,  took  up  a  strong  position  at 
the  end  of  a  defile  between  Rcdinha 
and  Pombal,  with  their  right  ip  a 
wood  upon  the  Soure  river,  and  their 
left  extendingtowards  the  high  ground 
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above  the  river  Redinba.  This  town 
was  in  their  rear.  I  attacked  them  in 
this  position  on  the  12th,  with  the  3d 
and  ith  light  divisions  of  infantry,  and 
Brigadier-General  Pack’s  brigade,  and 
the  cavalry,  the  other  troops  being  in 
reserve.  The  post  in  the  wood  upon 
their  right  was  first  forced  by  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Erskine  with  the  light  division. 
We  were  then  able  to  form  the  troops 
in  the  plain  beyond  the  defile  ;  and  the 
Sd  division  under  Major-General  Pic- 
ton  were  formed  in  two  lines  in  the 
centre,  having  General  Pack’s  brigade 
supporting  their  right,  and  communi¬ 
cating  wim  the  3d  division  ;  and  the 
light  division  in  two  lines  on  the  left, 
l^se  troops  were  supported  in  the 
rear  by  the  British  cavalry ;  and  the 
1st,  5th,  and  6th  divisions  were  in  re¬ 
serve.  The  troops  were  formed  with 
great  accuracy  and  celerity,  and  Lieu¬ 
tenant-General  Sir  B.  Spencer  led  the 
line  against  the  enemy’s  position  on 
the  heights,  from  whicn  they  were  im- 
mediatriy  driven,  with  the  loss  of  many 
men  kiU^  and  wounded,  and  some  pn- 
soners.  Major-General  Sir  WiUiam 
Erskine  particularly  mentioned  the 
conduct  of  the  52d  regiment,  and  Col. 
Elder’s  ca9adore8,  in  the  attack  of  the 
wood ;  and  I  must  add,  that  I  have 
never  seen  the  French  infantry  driven 
from  a  wood  in  a  mere  gallant  style. 
There  was  but  one  narrow  bridge,  and 
a  ford  close  to  it,  over  the  Redinha  ri¬ 
ver,  over  which  our  light  troops  pass¬ 
ed  with  the  enemy  ;  but  as  the  enemy 
commanded  these  passages  with  can. 
non,  some  time  elapsed  before  we  could 
pass  over  a  sufficient  body  of  troops  to 
make  a  fresh  disposition  to  attack  the 
heights  on  which  they  had  again  taken 
post.  The  third  division  crossed, 
however,  and  manoeuvred  again  upon 
^e  enemy’s  left  flank,  while  the  light 
infantry  and  cavalry,  supported  by  the 
light  division,  drove  them  upon  their 
main  body  at  Condeixa.  I^e  light 
infantry  of  Major-General  Picton’s  di¬ 


vision,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Wil¬ 
liams,  and  the  4th  ca^adores,  under 
Colonel  de  Regoa,  were  principally 
concerned  in  this  operation.  We  found 
the  whole  army  yesterday,  with  the 
exception  of  the  second  corps,  which 
was  still  at  Espinhal,  in  a  very  strong 
position  at  Condeixa ;  and  I  observed, 
that  they  were  sending  off  their  bag- 

fage  by  the  road  of  Ponte  de  Muroelhi. 

rom  this  circumstance  1  concluded 
that  Colonel  Trant  had  not  given  up 
Coimbra ;  and  that  they  had  not  been 
able  to  detach  troops  to  force  him  from 
the  place.  1  therefore  marched  the 
3d  division,  under  Major-General  Pk- 
ton,  through  the  mountains  upon  the 
enemy’s  left,  towards  the  only  road 
open  for  their  retreat }  which  had  the 
immediate  effect  of  dislodging  them 
from  the  strong  position  of  Condeiaca  | 
and  the  enemy  encamped  last  night  at 
Cazal  Nova  in  the  mountams,  about  a 
league  from  Condeixa. 

We  immediatelycommunicated  with 
Coimbra,  and  made  prisoners  a  detach¬ 
ment  of  the  enemy’s  cavalry  whkh 
were  upon  the  road. 

We  found  the  6th  and  8th  corpa 
formed  in  a  very  strong  position  near 
Cazal  Nova  this  morning,  and  the  light 
division  attacked  and  drove  in  their 
out-posts;  bnt  we  could  dislodge  them 
from  their  positions  only  by  movements 
on  their  flanks.  Accordingly  I  moved 
the  4th  division  under  Major-General 
Cole  upon  Panella,  in  order  to  secure 
the  passage  of  the  river  Esa,  and  the 
communication  with  Espinhel,  near 
which  place  Major-General  Nightin- 
gall  had  been  in  observation  of  the 
movements  of  the  2d  corps  since  the 
10th  ;  and  the  3d  division,  under  Ma¬ 
jor  General  Picton,  more  immediately 
round  the  enemy’s  left,  while  the  light 
division  and  Brigadier-General  Patm’s 
brigade,  under  Major-General  Sir  W. 
Erwine,  turned  their  >%ht ;  and  Ma- 
jor-General  Alexander  Campbell,  with 
the  6th  division,  supported  the  light 
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troops  by  which  they  were  attacked 
in  front.  These  troops  were  support* 
ed  by  the  cavalry  and  by  the  Ist  and 
5th  divisions,  and  Colonel  Ashworth's 
brigade  in  reserve. 

These  movements  obliged  the  enemy 
to  abandon  all  the  positions  which  they 
successively  took  in  the  mountains ; 
and  the  two  corps  d'arm^e,  composing 
the  rear  guard,  were  flung  back  upon 
the  main  body  at  Mirando  de  Corvo, 
vpon  the  river  Esa,  with  considerable 
loss  of  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners. 
In  the  operations  of  this  day,  the  43d, 
52d,  ana  95th  regiments,  and  Sd  ca9a- 
dorrs,  onder  the  command  of  Colonels 
Drummond  and  Beckwith,  and  Major 
Patrickson,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Ross, 
and  Majors  Gilmour  and  Stewart  par* 
ticularly  distinguished  themselves  ;  as 
also  the  light  infantry  battalions  of 
General  Picton’s  division  under  Lieu* 
tenanant-Colonel  Williams,  and  the  4th 
ca9adore8  under  Colonel  de  Regoa, 
and  the  troops  of  horse-artillery  under 
the  command  of  Captains  Ross  and 
Bull.  The  result  of  these  operations 
has  been  that  we  have  saved  Coimbra 
and  Upper  Beira  from  the  enemy's  ra* 
vages,  and  we  have  opened  the  com* 
munications  with  the  northern  provin* 
ces,  and  we  have  obliged  the  enemy  to 
take  for  their  retreat  the  road  by 
Ponte  de  Murcella,  in  which  they  may 
be  annoyed  by  the  militia  acting  in  se* 
curity  upon  their  flank,  while  the  al¬ 
lied  army  will  press  upon  their  rear. 

The  wholecountry,  however,  affords 
many  advantageous  positions  to  a  re* 
treating  army,  of  which  the  enemy 
have  shewn  that  they  know  how  to 
avail  themselves. 

They  are  retreating  from  the  coun* 
try  as  they  entered  it,  in  one  solid 
mass  ;  covering  their  rear  on  every 
march  by  the  operations  of  either  one 
or  two  corps-d'arm6e,  in  the  strong 
positions  wnich  the  country  affords  ; 
which  corps  d'arm^e  are  closely  sup 
ported  by  the  main  body.  Before 


they  quitted  their  position,  they  de« 
stroyed  a  part  of  their  cannon  and  am* 
munition  ;  and  they  have  since  blown 
up  whatever  the  horses  were  unable  to 
draw  away.  They  have  no  provisions 
excepting  what  they  plunder  on  the 
spot ;  or,  having  plundered,  what  the 
soldiers  carry  on  their  backs ;  and  live 
cattle.  I  am  concerned  to  be  obliged 
to  add  to  this  account,  that  their  con* 
duct  throughout  this  retreat  has  been 
marked  by  a  barbarity  seldom  ec^ualled, 
and  never  surpassed.  Even  in  the 
towns  of  Torres  Novas,  Thomar,  and 
Femes,  in  which  the  head-quarters  of 
some  of  the  corps  had  been  for  four 
months,  and  in  which  the  inhabitants 
had  been  induced,  by  promises  of  good 
treatment,  to  remain,  they  were  plun¬ 
dered,  and  many  of  their  houses  de¬ 
stroyed  on  the  night  the  enemy  with* 
drew  from  their  position  ;  and  they 
have  since  burnt  every  town  and  village 
through  which  they  have  passed.  The 
convent  of  Alcoba9a  was  burnt  by  or* 
der  from  the  French  head-quarters. 
The  bishop's  palace,  and  the  whole 
town  of  Leyria,  in  which  General 
Drouetlhad  his  head- quarters,  shared 
the  same  fate  ;  and  there  is  not  an  in* 
habitant  of  the  country  of  any  class  or 
description,  who  has  had  any  dealing 
or  communication  with  the  French 
army,  who  has  not  had  reason  to  re* 
pent  of  it,  and  to  complain  of  them. 

This  is  the  mode  in  which  the  pro¬ 
mises  have  been  performed  and  the  as¬ 
surances  have  been  fulfilled,  w’hichwere 
held  out  in  the  proclamation  of  the 
French  commander  in  chief ;  in  which 
he  told  the  inhabitants  of  Portugal, 
that  he  was  not  come  to  make  war  up¬ 
on  them,  but  with  a  powerful  army  of 
1 10,000  men,  to  drive  the  English  into 
the  sea.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
example  of  what  has  occurred  in  tliis 
country  will  teach  the  people  of  this 
and  of  other  nations,  what  value  they 
ought  to  place  on  such  promises  and 
assurances,  and  that  there  is  no  seen- 
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rity  for  life,  or  for  any  thing  which 
renders  life  valuable,  excepting  in  de¬ 
cided  resistance  to  the  enemy.  I  have 
the  honour  to  enclose  returns  of  kill¬ 
ed  and  wounded  in  the  several  affairs 
with  the  enemy  since  they  commenced 
their  retreat.  1  have  received  the  most 
able  and  cordial  assistance  throughout 
these  operations  from  Lieutenant-Ge¬ 
neral  Sir  Brent  Spencer,  and  Mar¬ 
shal  Sir  W.  Beresford,  whom  I  had 
requested  to  cross  the  Tagus,  and 
who  has  been  with  me  since  the  11th 
instant ;  from  Major-Generals  Sir  W. 
Erskine,  Picton,  Cole,  and  Campbell ; 
Major-General  Slade,  and  Major-Ge- 
neru  the  the  Hon.  C.  Colvitle,  and 
the  general  and  other  officers  com¬ 
manding  brigades  under  their  orders 
respectively.  I  am  particularly  in¬ 
debted  to  the  Quarter-master-general 
Colonel  Murray  for  the  assistance  I 
have  received  from  him,  and  the  depu¬ 
ty  Adjutant-general  the  Hon.  Colonel 
Pakenham,  and  the  officers  of  the  Ad¬ 
jutant  and  Quarter-master-general’s 
department,  as  also  to  those  of  my 
personal  staff,  who  have  given  me  every 
assistance  in  their  power. 

*  I  am  sorry  to  inform  your  lordship, 
that  Badajos  surrendered  on  the  11th 
instant. 

Louzao,  March  1 6. 

Major-General  Cole  joined  Major- 
General  Nightingall  at  Espihhell  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  Hth,  and  this 
movement,  by  which  the  Esa  was  pass¬ 
ed,  and  which  gave  us  the  power  of 
turning  the  strong  position  of  Miranda 
de  Corvo,  induced  the  enemy  to  aban¬ 
don  it  on  that  night.  They  destroy¬ 
ed  at  this  place  a  great  number  of  car¬ 
nages,  and  buried  and  otherwise  de¬ 
stroyed  or  concealed,  the  ammunition 
which  they  had  carried ;  and  they  like¬ 
wise  burnt  much  of  their  baggage ; 
and  the  road  throughout  the  march 
from  Miranda  is  strewed  with  the  car¬ 
casses  of  men  and  animals,  and  destroy¬ 
ed  carriages  and  baggage. 


We  found  the  enemy’s  whole  army 
yesterday  in  a  very  strong  position  oa 
the  Ceira,  having  one  corps  as  an  ad¬ 
vanced  guard  in  front  of  Foy  d’Aronce 
on  this  side  of  the  river.  I  immediate¬ 
ly  made  arrangements  to  drive  in  the 
advanced  guard,  preparatory  to  the 
movements  which  it  might  be  expect¬ 
ed  to  make  to  cross  the  Ceira  this 
morning.  Brigadier- General  Pack’s 
brigade  had  been  detached  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  through  the  mountains  to  the'ileft, 
as  well  to  turn  the  enemy  in  his  posi¬ 
tion  at  Miranda  de  Corvo,  as  in  view 
to  any  others  they  might  take  up  on 
this  side  of  the  Ceira.  The  light  di¬ 
vision,  under  Major-General  Sir  W. 
Erskine,  was  ordeeed  to  possess  some 
heights  immediately  above  Foy  d’ 
Aronce,  while  Major-General  Picton’t 
division  was  moved  along  the  great 
road  to  attack  the  left  of  the  enemy’s 
position,  and  of  the  village. 

The  6th  division,  under  Major-Ge¬ 
neral  Campbell,  and  the  hussars  and 
16th  light  dragoons,  supported  the 
light  division,  and  the  1  st  division  and 
the  14th  and  royal  dragoons,  the  third. 
These  movements  ^succeeded  in  for¬ 
cing  the  enemy  to  abandon  his  strong 
positions  on  this  side  of  the  Ceira, 
with  considerable  loss.  The  colonel 
of  the  39th  regiment  was  made  prison¬ 
er.  The  light  troops  of  General  Pic- 
ton’s  division  under  Lieutenant-Colo¬ 
nel  Williams,  and  those  of  Major-Ge¬ 
neral  Nightingall’s  brigade,  were  prin¬ 
cipally  engaged  on  the  right,  and  the 
98th  regiment  in  front  of  the  light  di¬ 
vision  ;  and  these  troops  behaved  in 
the  most  gallant  manner.  The  horse 
artillery,  likewise,  under  Captains  Ross 
and  Bull,  distinguished  themselves  up¬ 
on  this  occasion.  The  troops  took 
much  baggage  and  some  ammunition 
carriages  in  Foy  d’Aronce.  I  had  been 
prevented  from  moving  till  a  late  hour 
in  the  morning  by  the  fog  ;  and  it  was 
dark  by  the  time  we  gained  possession 
of  thf  last  position  of  the  enemy ’“s  ad- 
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Tuced  guard.  In  tbe  night  the  ene- 
mj  deatroyed  the  bridge  on  the  Ceira, 
and  retreated,  leaving  a  small  ^rear¬ 
guard  on  the  river. 


From  the  London  Gazette,  Tuesday, 
April  9. 

[Transmitted  by  Vice-Admiral  Sir 
James  Saumarez.] 

Fort  York,  Island  of  Anbcdt, 
March  27, 1811. 

Sir,  I  reported  to  you  in  my  letter 
of  the  10th  ultimo  my  having  received 
information  of  an  intended  attack  on 
this  island  by  the  Danes.  On  the  8th 
instant  1  received  corroboration  of  this 
intelligence ;  but  as  every  exertion  had 
been  made  to  complete  the  works  as 
well  as  our  materials  would  allow,  and 
as  piquets  were  nightly  stationed  from 
one  extreme  of  the  island  to  the  other, 
in  order  to  prevent  surprise,  I  waited 
with  confidence  the  memtated  attack. 

Yesterday  his  majesty's  ship  Tartar 
anchored  on  the  north  side  of  the  is¬ 
land.  The  enemy's  flotilla  and  army, 
conristing  in  all  of  nearly  four  thou¬ 
sand  men,  have  this  day,  after  a  close 
combat  of  nearly  four  hours  and  a  half, 
received  a  most  complete  and  decisive 
defeat,  and  are  fled  back  to  their  ports, 
with  the  loss  of  three  pieces  of  cannon 
and  upwards  of  five  hundred  prisoners ; 
a  number  greater  by  one  hundred  and 
fifty  men  than  the  garrison  1  com¬ 
mand. 

I  am  now  to  detail  the  proceedings 
of  the  day.  In  the  morning,  just  be¬ 
fore  dawn,  the  out-piquets  on  the 
south-side  of  the  island  made  the  sig¬ 
nal  for  the  enemy's  being  in  sight. 
The  garrison  was  immediately  put  un¬ 
der  arms,  and  I  lost  not  a  moment  in 
proceeding  with  the  brigade  of  howit¬ 
zers,  and  two  hundred  mmtry,  accom¬ 
panied  by  Captain  Torrens  (who  had 
hitherto  acted  as  major-commandant 
to  the  battalion,)  in  order  to  oppose 


their  landing.  On  ascending  an  ele. 
vation,  for  the'  purpose  of  reconnoi¬ 
tring,  I  discovered  the  landing  had  al¬ 
ready  been  effected,  under  the  cover  of 
darkness  and  a  fog,  and  that  the  enemy 
were  advancing  rapidly  and  in  great 
numbers. 

On  both  wirfgs  the  enemy  now  far 
outflanked  us,  and  I  saw  that  if  we 
continued  to  advance,  they  would  get 
between  us  and  our  works.  I  instant¬ 
ly  ordered  a  retreat,  which  was  effect¬ 
ed  in  good  order,  and  without  loss,  al¬ 
though  the  enemy  were  within  pistol- 
shot  of  our  rear,  and  seemed  determi¬ 
ned  to  enter  our  batteries  by  storm ; 
but  Fort  York  and  Massareene  batte¬ 
ries  opened  such  a  wdl-directed  fire  of 
grape  and  musketry,  that  the  assailants 
were  obliged  to  fdl  back  and  shelter 
themselves  under  the  sand-hills.  As 
the  day  lightened,  we  perceived  that 
the  enemy's  flotilla,  consisting  of  18 
gun-boats,  had  taken  up  a  position  on 
the  south-side  of  the  island  at  point- 
blank  shot.  I  ordered  the  signal  to 
be  made  to  the  Tartar  and  Shridrake 
that  the  enemy  had  landed,  upon  whkh 
these  vessels  immediately  weighed,  and 
under  a,  heavy  press  of  sail  used  every 
endeavour  to  beat  up  the  south-side, 
but  the  extent  of  shoals  threw  them 
out  so  many  miles,  that  it  was  some 
hours  before  their  intention  could  be 
accomplished.  The  gun-boats  now 
openeo  a  very  heavy  fire  on  our  works, 
while  a  column  of  about  six  hundred 
men  crossed  the  island  to  the  west¬ 
ward,  and  took  up  a  position  on  the 
northern  shore,  covered  by  hillocks  of 
sand,  by  breaks  and  inequality  of 
ground.  Another  column  made  many 
attempts  to  carry  the  Massareene  bat¬ 
tery  by  storm,  but  were  as  often  re¬ 
pulsed,  and  compelled  to  cover  them¬ 
selves  under  hillous  of  sand,  which  on 
this  island  are  thrown  up  by  every 
gale. 

The  column  on  the  south-side  had 
now  succeeded  m  bringing  up  a  field- 
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piece  against  us,  and  Captain  Hollo* 
way,  who  had  coniinand«l  at  the  ad¬ 
vanced  post,  joined  us  by  water.  1 
had  been  under  great  apprehensions 
that  this  officer  nad  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy  ;  but  finding,  af¬ 
ter  several  gallant  attempts,  tMt  he 
was  cut  off  from  reaching  head-quar¬ 
ters  by  land,  he,  with  the  coolest  judg¬ 
ment,  launched  a  boat,  and  landra  his 
party  under  Fort  Yorke  amidst  the 
acclamations  of  tjie  garrison.  Imme¬ 
diately  afterwards  Lieutenant  H.  L. 
Baker,  who,  with  Lieutenant  Turn- 
bull,  of  the  royal  marines,  and  some 
brave  volunteers,  had  in  the  Anholt 
schooner,  gone  on  the  daringenterprize 
of  destroying  the  enemy’s  flotilla  in  his 
ports,  bore  down  along  the  north-side 
of  the  island.  Things  were  in  this  po¬ 
sition  when  the  column  on  the  north¬ 
ern  shore,  which,  divided  by  the  sand¬ 
hills,  had  approached  within  fifty  paces 
of  our  lines,  made  another  desperate 
effort  to  carry  the  Massareene  battery 
by  storm  ;  the  column  to  the  south- 
east  also  pushed  on,  and  the  reserve 
appeared  on  the  hills  ready  to  support 
them  ;  but  while  the  commanding  of¬ 
ficer  was  leading  on  his  men  with  g^reat 
gallantry,  a  musket-ball  put  a  period 
to  his  life.  Panic-struck  by  the  loss 
of  their  chief,  the  enemy  again  fell 
back,  and  sheltered  themselves  behind 
the  sand-hills.  At  this  critical  moment 
Lieutenant  Baker,  with  great  skill  and 
gallantry,  anchored  his  vessel  on  their 
flank,  and  opened  a  well-directed  fire. 
The  sand-hills  being  no  longer  a  pro¬ 
tection,  and  finding  it  impossible  either 
to  advance  or  retreat,  the  assailants 
hung  out  a  flag  of  truce,  and  offered 
to  surrender  upon  terms  ;  but  I  would 
listen  to  nothing  but  an  unconditional 
surrender,  which,  after  some  delibera¬ 
tion,  was  complied  with. 

In  the  mean  time  the  gun-boats  on 
the  soiith-side,  which  had  been  much 

SUed  by  the  fire  of  Fort  Yorke  and 
asflutene  battery,  got  under  weigh, 
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and  stood  to  the  westward,  and  the 
column  of  the  enemy  which  had  advan¬ 
ced  on  the  south-side,  finding  their  re¬ 
treat  no  longer  covered  by  the  flotilla, 
also  bung  out  a  flag  of  truce,  and  I 
sent  out  an  officer  to  meet  it.  I  was 
asked  to  surrender ;  the  reply  that  I 
returned  it  is  unnecessary  to  mention. 
The  enemy  finding  my  determination, 
sought  permission  to  embark  without 
molestation  ;  but  I  would  listen  to  no¬ 
thing  but  an  unconditional  submission ; 
and  1  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you, 
that  this  corps  also  laid  down  their 
arms,  and  surrendered  themselves  pri¬ 
soners  of  war. 

The  prisoners,  which  were  nowmore 
numerous  than  my  small  garrison,  were 
no  sooner  secured,  thanoperationswere 
commenced  against  the  reserve,  which 
had  been  seen  retreating  to  the  west¬ 
ward  of  the  island. 

I  took  the  field  with  Major  Torrens 
(who,  though  wounded,  insisted  on 
accompanying  me)  and  Lieutenant  and 
Adjutant  Steele ;  but  as  our  prison¬ 
ers  were  so  numerous,  and  as  we  had 
no  place  of  security  in  which  to  place 
them,  1  could  only  employ  on  this 
occasion  the  brigade  of  howitzers 
under  Lieutenants  R.  C.  Steele  and 
Pezant,  of  the  royal  marine  atrillery, 
and  part  of  the  light  company  com¬ 
manded  by  Lieut.  Turnbull.  When 
we  arrived  at  the  west  end  of  the  is¬ 
land,  we  found  that  the  enemy  had 
formed  on  the  beach,  and  were  pro¬ 
tected  by  14  gun-boats  towed  close  to 
the  shore.  To  attack  such  a  force, 
with  four  howitzers  and  forty  men, 
seemed  an  useless  sacrifice  oi  brave 
men’s  lives  :  I  therefore,  with  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  Major  Torrens,  halted  on  the 
hills,  while  I  reluctantly  saw  the  re¬ 
serve  embarked  undercover  of  thernn- 
boats,  and  the  flotilla  take  a  final  wave 
of  the  island. 

1  am  happy  to  say  our  loss  has  not 
been  so  considerable  as  mig^t  have  been 
expected  from  so  desperate  an  attack. 
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vre  having  only  two  killed  and  thirty 
wounded.  The  enemy  has  suffered  se¬ 
verely  ;  we  have  buried  between  thirty 
and  forty  of  their  dead,  and  have  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  hospital  twenty-three  of 
their  wounded,  most  of  them  have  un¬ 
dergone  amputations,  three  since  dead 
of  their  wounds,  besides  a  great  num¬ 
ber  which  they  carried  off  the  field  to 
their  boats.  Major  Melsteat,  the 
commandant,  fell  in  the  field  ;  Captain 
Borgin,  the  next  in  command,  wound¬ 
ed  in  the  arm  ;  Captain  Pnutz,  adju¬ 
tant-general  to  the  commander  of  the 
forces  in  Jutland,  lost  both  his  legs  ; 
since  dead. 

The  most  pleasing  part  of  my  duty 
is  to  bear  testimony  to  the  zeal,  energy, 
and  intrepidity  of  the  officers  and  men 
I  had  the  honour  to  command  :  to 
particularize  would  be  impossible  ;  the 
same  ardour  inspired  the  whole.  To 
Lieutenant  Baker,  next  in  command, 
who  will  have  the  honour  of  delivering 
this  dispatch,  and  will  give  you  every 
infonnation  you  may  require,  I  am 
much  indebted  ;  his  merit  and  zeal  as 
an  officer,  which  I  have  some  years 
been  acquainted  with,  and  his  volun- 
teerieg  with  me  on  this  service,  claim 
my  warmest  esteem.  Captain  Torrens, 
the  senior  officer  of  the  royal  marines, 
and  who  acted  as  commandant  of  the 
garrison,  bore  a  conspicuous  part  on 
this  day,  and  although  wounded,  I  did 
not  lose  his  valuable  service  and  able 
support.  The  discipline  and  state  of 
perfection  to  which  he  had  brought 
the  battalion  is  highly  creditable  to 
him  as  an  officer.  Lieutenant  R.  C. 
Steele,  senior  officer  of  royal  marine 
artillery,  also  claims  my  warmest  ac¬ 
knowledgments  for  the  arrangements 
he  made,  which  enabled  us  to  keep  up 
so  heavy  and  destructive  a  fire.  Cap¬ 
tain  Steele,  Lieutenant  and  Quarter- 
Master  Fischer,  Senior  Subaltern, 
Lieutenant  and  A^ulant  Steele,  Lieu¬ 
tenants  Stewart,  Gray,  Ford,  Jelico, 
Atkinson,  and  Curtayne,  all  merit  my 


warmest  acknowledgements  for  the  as¬ 
sistance  they  afforded  me.  Lieutenant 
Bezant,  of  the  royal  marine  artillery, 
deserves  every  commendation  I  can 
give  him  for  his  cool  and  able  judge¬ 
ment  in  the  direction  of  the  guns  on 
the  Massarcene  battery.  Lieutenant 
Turnbull,  who  acted  as  captain  of  the 
light  company,  when  we  pursued  the 
reserve,  manifested  such  zeal  and  ener¬ 
gy,  that  I  have  no  doubt,  had  we 
brought  the  enemy  again  to  action,  he 
would  have  borne  a  very  conspicuous 
part. 

1  cannot  sufficiently  express  my 
thanks  to  Captains  Baker  and  Stewart 
of  the  Tartar  and  Sheldrake,  for  their 
reat  exertion  to  get  round  to  the 
otilla ;  and  had  the  wind  the  least 
favoured  them,  they  would  have  de* 
stroyed  the  whole. 

1  am  happy  to  add,  that  the  pro¬ 
perty  belonging  to  the  merchants  has 
been  fully  protected  without  meeting 
with  the  least  loss. 

The  expedition  sailed  from  the  Ran- 
ders,  commanded  by  Major  Melsteat 
(an  officer  of  gi^t  distinction),  and 
consisted  of  the  following  corps— 2d 
battalion  of  Jutland  sharp-shooters, 
4th  battalion  2d  regiment  of  Jutland 
yagers,  1st  regiment  of  Jutland  infan¬ 
try,  with  some  others,  the  names  of 
which  cannot  be  ascertained. 

I  have  the  honour  to  enclose  the 
articles  of  surrender,  a  return  of  killed 
and  wounded,  and  a  list  of  Danish 
officers  killed  and  taken.  Also  a  re¬ 
turn  of  ordnance  stores  taken. 

1  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

(Signed)  J.  W.  Maurice, 
Commandant. 

To  Vice-Admiral  Sir  J.  Saumarez, 
Bart.  K.  B. 

The  commanding  officer  of  the 
troops  of  his  Danish  majesty,  occupied 
in  the  attack  of  Anholt,  agrees  to  sur¬ 
render  prisoner  of  war,  at  discretion, 
with  all  the  troops,  to  the  forces  of 
his  Britannic  Majesty ;  with  the  re- 
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■fern  thtt  their  Mnonal  property  shall 
be  retained  by  tmm,  and  that,  at  the 
conrenience  of|  the  commander  of  the 
Island  of  Anholt,  a  cartel  with  unseal¬ 
ed  letters  shall  be  sent  to  Jutland. 
Given  at  Anholt,  the  27th  of  March, 
1811. 

(Signed)  Borgek,  Captain  and 
Commander  of  the 
Danish  troops  on 
Anholt. 

J.  W.  Maurice,  Captain 
Royal  Nary,  Gover¬ 
nor  and  Commandant 
of  the  Island  of  An¬ 
holt. 

A  return  of  the  killed  and  wounded  at 
the  Garrison^ Anholt^  March  ^thy 
1811. 

Total  killed  and  wounded,  32.' 

An  account  ^  Danish  (ffficers  killed 
and  taken  tn  the  attack  of  the  ^lUth 
ffMarchy  1811. 

Rilled :  1  major,  2  captains,  1  first 
lieutenant. 

Taken  :  5  captains,  2  adjuUnts,  9 
lieutenants,  404  rank  and  file,  exclu- 
siveof  wounded  belonging  to  the  under¬ 
mentioned  corps : 

2d  Battalion  of  Jutland  sharp-shoot¬ 
ers  ;  4th  battalion,  2d  regiment  Jut¬ 
land  yagers ;  4th  battalion  1  st  regi¬ 
ment  Jutland  infantry. 

Return  of  ordnance  stores  captured 
from  the  enemu  in  the  attack  of  the 
Tlth  (f  March,  1811. 

Oae  brass  ordnance  field  carriage, 
4>pounder,  two  4-inch  mortars,  484 
muskets  and  bayonets  complete,  470 
swords,  16,000  musket-ball  cartridges, 
14  4-inch  shells,  fixed. 

Admiralty  Office,  May  18. 
Copy  of  Letter  from  Admiral  Sir 
Charles  Cotton,  Bart.  Commander 
in  Chief  of  his  Majesty’s  ships  and 
ve  in  the  Mediterranean,  to  J. 


W.  Croker,  Esq.  dated  on  board 
the  San  Josef,  at  sea,  April  17, 
1811. 

Sir, — Although  the  Lords  Com¬ 
missioners  of  the  Admiralty  will  be 
earlier  acquainted,  through  the  medium 
of  Rear-Admirsd  BayiM,  with  the 
gallant  action  fought  on  the  ISth 
ultimo  in  the  Adriatic,  by  his  Majesty’s 
ships  Amphion,  Cerberus,  Active,  and 
Volage,  against  a  squadron  of  the  ene¬ 
my’s  frigates,  consisting  of  five  in 
number,  one  corvette,  a  brig,  two 
schooners,  a  xebec,  and  one  gun-boat, 
which  terminated  in  the  capture  of 
two  of  the  enemy’s  frigates,  and  the 
destruction  of  another  ;  I  nevertheless 
think  it  right  to  transmit  the  account 
of  this  briUiant  affair  to  their  lordships. 
The  event  speaking  for  itself,  I  shall 
briefly  remark  that  the  success  of  his 
Majesty’s  squadron  has  been  no  other, 
than  could  be  expected  from  ships  in 
tlie  high  order  and  state  of  discipline 
of  those  in  question,  and  led  on  by 
an  officer  of  the  reputation  of  Captain 
Hoste.  I  have  sent  orders  to  Captain 
Hoste,  with  the  Amphion  and  Volage, 
(which  appear  to  have  suffered  a  great 
deal,  and  have  been  in  this  country  the 
longest),  to  take  the  prizes  to  Spit- 
head,  &c.— I  have  &c. 

C.  CoTTOir. 

His  Majesty’s  ship  Amphion,  off  the 
Island  ofLissa,  March  11th,  1811. 

Sir, — It  is  with  much  pleasure  I 
have  to  acquaint  you,  that  after  an  ac¬ 
tion  of  six  hours  we  have  completely 
defeated  the  combined  French  and 
Italian  squadrons,  consisting  of  five 
frigates,  one  corvette,  one  brig,  two 
schooners,  one  gun-boat,  and  one 
xebec  ;  the  fo^ce  opposed  to  them  was 
his  Majesty’s  ships  Amphion,  Cerberus, 
Active,  and  Volage.  On  the  morning 
of  the  13th,  the  Active  made  the  sig¬ 
nal  for  a  strange  fleet  to  windward, 
and  day-light  discovered  to  us  th^ 
enemy’s  squadron  lying  to,  off  the 
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north  point  of  the  Idand  of  Lissa; 
the  wind  at  that  time  was  fram  the 
north'weit,  a  fine  breeze.  The  enemy 
having  formed  in  two  divisions,  in* 
•tantly  bore  down  to  attack  us  under 
all  possible  sail.  The  British  line,  led 
by  the  Amphion,  was  formed  by  sig¬ 
nal  in  the  closest  order  on  the  star boi^ 
tack  to  receive  them.  At  nine  a.  m. 
the  action  commenced  by  our  firing  on 
the  headmost  ships  as  they  came  with¬ 
in  range  ;  the  intention  of  the  enemy 
appeared  to  be  to  break  our  line  in 
two  places,  the  starboard  division,  led 
by  the  French  commodore,  bearing 
upon  the  Amphion  and  Active,  and 
the  larboard  division  on  the  Cerberus 
and  Volage  ;  in  this  attempt  he  failed 
(though  almost  aboard  of  us),  by  the 
well-directed  fire  and  compact  order 
of  our  line.  He  then  endeavoured  to 
round  the  van  ship,  to  engage  to  lee¬ 
ward,  and  thereby  place  us  between 
two  fires ;  but  was  so  warmly  received 
in  the  attempt,  and  rendered  so  totally 
unmanageable,  that  in  the  act  of  wear¬ 
ing,  he  went  on  shore  on  the  rocks  of 
Lissa  in  the  greatest  possible  confu¬ 
sion. 

The  line  was  then  wore  to  renew 
the  action,  the  Amphion  not  half  a 
cable  length  from  the  shore  ;  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  enemy’s  starboard  di¬ 
vision  passing  under  our  stem  and  en- 
gaging  us  at  leeward,  whilst  the  lar¬ 
board  division  tacked  and  remained  to 
windward,  engaging  the  Cerberus,  Vo¬ 
lage,  and  Active.  In  this  situation  the 
action  commenced  with  great  fury,  his 
majesty’s  ships  frequently  in  positions 
which  unavoidably  expos^  them  to  a 
raking  fire  of  the  enemy,  who  with  his 
superiority  of  numbers  had  ability  to 
take  advantage  of  it ;  but  nothing,  sir, 
could  withstand  the  brave  squauon  1 
had  the  honour  to  command.  At 
twenty  minutes  past  eleven  a.  m.  the 
Flora  struck  her  colours,  and  at  twelve 
the  Belbna  followed  her  example. 
The  enemy  to  windward  now  endea¬ 


voured  to  make  off,  but  were  followed 
up  as  close  as  the  disabled  state  of  his 
majesty’s  ships  would  admit  of,  and 
the  Active  and  Cerberus  were  enabled, 
at  three  p.  m.  to  compel  the  steromost 
to  surrender,  when  tm  action  ceased, 
leaving  us  in  possession  of  the  Corona, 
of  44  guns,  and  the  Bellona,  of  S2 

funs  (the  French  commodore,)  the 
'avourite  of  44  guns  on  shore,  who 
shortly  after  blew  up  with  a  diWdful 
explosion,  the  corvette  of  the  enemy 
making  all  possible  sail  to  the  north¬ 
west,  and  two  frigates  crowding  sail 
for  the  port  of  Lessina,  the  brig  ma¬ 
king  on  to  the  south-east,  and  the 
sm^l  craft  flying  in  every  direction ; 
nor  was  it  in  my  power  to  prevent 
them,  having  no  ^ip  in  a  state  to  fol¬ 
low. 

I  must  now  account  for  the  Flora’s 
getting  away  after  having  struck  her 
colours.  At  the  time  I  was  engaged 
with  that  ship,  the  Bellona  was  raking 
us ;  and  when  she  struck,  I  had  no 
boat  that  could  possibly  take  posses¬ 
sion  of  her.  I  therefore  prefenW  clo¬ 
sing  with  the  Bellona  and  taking  her, 
to  loung  time  alongside  the  Flora, 
which  I  already  considered  belon^ng 
to  us.  I  call  on  the  officers  of  my 
own  squadron,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
enemy,  to  witness  my  assertion.  The 
correspondence  1  have  had  on  this  sub- 

S:t  with  the  French  captain  of  the 
anae,  (now  their  commodore)  and 
which  1  (inclose  herewith,  is  convin¬ 
cing  ;  and  even  their  own  officers  (^pri¬ 
soners  here)  acknowledging  the  net. 
Indeed,  I  might  have  sunk  her,  and  so 
might  the  Active ;  but  as  the  colours 
were  down,  and  all  firing  from  her  had 
long  ceased,  both  Captain  Gordon  .and 
myself  considered  her  as  our  own  :  the 
delay  of  getting  a  boat  on  board  the 
Bellona,  and  the  anxious  pursuit  of 
Captain  Gordon  after  the  listen  ene¬ 
my,  enabled  him  to  steal  off,  till  too 
late  for  our  shattered  ships  to  come 
up  with  him,  his  rigging  and  sails  ap- 
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parently  not  much  iniured;  but 
the  laws  of  war  1  shaU  ever  maintain 
he  belongs  to  us.  The  enemy's  squa¬ 
dron,  as  per  inclosed  return,  was  com¬ 
manded  by  Mons.  Dubourdieu,  a  cap¬ 
tain  de  vaisseau,  and  a  member  of  the 
legion  of  honour,  who  is  killed.  In 
justice  to  a  brave  man,  I  must  say,  he 
set  a  noble  example  of  intrepidity  to 
those  under  him.  They  sailed  from 
Ancona  the  11th  inst.  with  500  troops 
on  board,  and  every  thing  necessa^ 
for  fortif^g  and  garrisoning  the  is¬ 
land  of  Lissa.  Thanks  to  Providence, 
we  have  this  time  prevented  them. 

I  have  to  lament  the  loss  of  many 
valuable  officers  and  men }  but  in  a 
contest  of  this  kind  it  was  to  be  ex¬ 
pected.  It  is  now  my  duty  to  endea¬ 
vour  to  do  justice  to  the  brave  officers 
and  men  I  had  the  honour  to  command. 
I  feel  myself  unequal  to  the  task ;  no¬ 
thing  from  my  pen  can  add  to  their 
merit.  From  your  own  knowledge  of 
Captains  Gordon,  Whitby,  and  Horn¬ 
by,  and  the  discipline  of  their  ships, 
every  thing  you  know,  sir,  might  be 
expected  ;  and  if  an  officer  so  near  in 
the  same  rank  as  themselves  may  be 
permitted  to  give  an  opinion,  I  should 
say  they  exceeded  my  most  sanguine 
expectation  ;  and  it  is  a  duty  1  owe 
to  all,  to  express,  in  the  most  public 
manner,  my  grateful  sense  of  the  brave 
and  gallant  conduct  of  every  captain, 
officer,  seaman,  and  royal  marine  em¬ 
ployed  on  this  occasion.  From  my 
first  lieutenant.  Sir  David  Dunn,  I  re¬ 
ceived  every  assistance  that  might  be 
expected  from  a  zealous,  brave,  and 
intelligent  officer ;  and  his  exertions 
1  though  wounded)  in  repairing  our 
damage,  are  as  praise-worthy  as  his 
conduct  in  the  action,  particularly  as 
I  have  been  unable  to  assist  him,  from 
a  wound  in  my  right  arm,  and  several 
severe  contusions.  Captain  Moore,  of 
the  royal  marines,  of  this  ship,  received 
a  wound,  but  returned  to  his  quarters 
immediately  after  it  was  dressed.  The 


captains  of  the  s^adron  speak  m  the 
warmest  terms  of  their  officers  and 
men,  particularly  their  first  lieuteiunts, 
Dickmson,  Henderson,  and  Wolrtdge; 
and  the  behaviour  of  my  own  officers 
and  ship's  company,  who  have  been 
with  me  so  long,  was  every  thing  I 
expected  from  their  tried  worth  ;  but 
I  must  not  particularize  where  all 
were  equaUy  meritorious.  I  am  now 
on  my  way  to  Lissa,  with  the  squadron 
and  prizes.  The  damage  the  ships 
have  sustained  is  very  considerable,  and 
I  fear  will  render  us  totally  incapable 
of  keeping  the  sea.  I  enclose  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  enemy's  force,  together 
with  a  return  of  killed  and  wounded 
in  the  squadron,  and  deeply  lament 
they  are  so  great. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

(Signed)  William  Hosts 
To  G.  Lyre,  Eso.  senior 

officer  of  his  Majesty's 

ships  and  vessels  in  the 

Adriatic,  &c. 

The  English  squadron  consisted  of 
the  Amphion,  Capt.  Hoste,  of  32 
guns,  and  254  men ;  the  Active,  Capt. 
Gordon,  of  38  guns,  and  300  men  ; 
Volage,  Capt.  Hornby,  of  22  guns, 
and  175  men  ;  and  Cerberus,  Capt. 
Whitby,  of  32  guns,  and  254  men. 
Total,  124  guns,  934  men,  from  which 
deduct  104,  being  ships  short  of  com¬ 
plement. 

The  French  squadron  consisted  of 
La  Favourite,  Mons.  Dubordieu,  com- 
nundant  de  division.  Captain  DoUa- 
malliere,  of  44  guns,  and  350  men  ; 
burnt.  Flora,  M.  Peridiere,  captain, 
of  44  guns,  and  350  men ;  struck  but 
escaped.  Danae,  of  44  guns,  and  350 
men  ;  escaped.  *  Corona,  M.  Pasqui- 
lago,  captain,  of  44  24-pounders,  and 
350  men ;  taken.  Bellona,  M.  Dudon, 
captain,  of  32  guns,  and  254  men  ) 
taken.  Caroline,  M.  Baratavick,  cap¬ 
tain,  of  28  guns,  and  224  men ;  esca¬ 
ped.  PrincipeAugusUibrig,  Bckrgne. 
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captain,  of  16  guns,  and  105  men  ; 
escaped.  Schooner,  of  10  guns,  and 
60  men ;  escaped.  Schooner,  of  2 
^uns,  and  37  men  ;  escaped.  Xebec, 
of  6  guns,  and  70  men  ;  escaped. 
Gun-boat,  of  2  guns,  and  35  men  ; 
escaped. — Troops  embarked,  500.^ 
Total,  272  guns,  2655  men. 

To/a/  account  of  killed  and  xoounded. 

Amphion,  15  killed,  47  wounded  ; 
Cerberus,  13  killed,  44  wounded  ; 
Active,  9  killed,  26  wpunded ;  Vo* 
lage,  18  killed,  33  wounded.— Total, 
.50  killed,  150  wounded. 


London  Gazette  Extraordinary. 

Sunday,  May  96th,  1811. 

Dispatches,  of  which  the  following 
are  copies,  were  this  day  received  at 
the  Earl  of  Liverpool’s  office,  address¬ 
ed  to  his  lordship  by  Lieutenant-Ge¬ 
neral  lord  Viscount  Wellington,  R.  B. 
dated  Villa  Formosa,  8th  and  10th  of 
May, 

Villa  Formosa,  May  8th,  1811. 

My  Lord, — The  enemy’s  whole 
army,  consisting  of  the  2d,  6th,  and 
6th  corps,  and  all  the  cavalry  which 
could  be  collected  in  Castille  and  Leon, 
including  about  900  of  the  imperial 
guard,  crossed  the  Agueda  at  Ciudad 
Rodrigo  on  the  2d  inst. 

The  battalions  of  the  9th  corps  had 
been  joined  to  the  regiments  to  which 
they  belonged  in  the  other  three  corps, 
excepting  a  division  consisting  of  bat¬ 
talions  belonging  to  regiments  in  the 
corps  doing  duty  in  Andalusia,  which 
division  likewise  formed  part  of  the 

As  my  object  in  maintaining  a  posi¬ 
tion  between  the  Coa  and  the  Agueda, 
after  the  enemy  had  retired  from  the 
former,  was  to  blockade  Almeida, 
which  place  I  had  learnt,  from  inter- 
prpted  letters  and  other  information^ 


was  ill  supplied  with  proviuons  for  iu 
garrison,  and  as  the  enemy  were  infi. 
nitcly  superior  to  us  in  cavalry,  I  did 
not  give  any  opposition  to  their  march, 
and  they  passed  the  Azava  on  that 
evening  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Espe- 
ja,  Caipio,  and  Gallegos., 

They  continued  their  march  on  the 
3d  in  the  morning  towards  the  Duas 
Casas,  in  three  columns,  two  of  them, 
consisting  of  the  2d  and  8th  corps,  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Alameda  and 
Fort  Conception,  and  the  third,  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  whole  of  the  cavalry  and 
the  6th,  and  that  part  of  the  9th  corps 
which  had  not  already  been  drafted  in¬ 
to  the  other  three. 

The  allied  army  had  been  cantoned 
along  the  river  Duas  Casas,  and  on  the 
sources  of  the  Azava,  the  light  divi- 
sion  at  Gallegos  and  Espeja.  This 
last  fell  back  upon  Fuentes  de  Honor, 
on  the  Duas  Casas,  with  the  British 
cavalry,  in  proportion  as  the  enemy 
advanced,  and  the  1st,  Sd,  and  7th  di¬ 
visions  were  collected  at  that  place  ( 
and  the  6th  division,  under  Major-Ge¬ 
neral  Campbell,  observed  the  bridge 
at  Alameda ;  and  Major-General  Sir 
William  Erskine,  with  the  5th  division, 
the  passages  of  the  Duas  Casas,  at 
Fort  Conception  and  Aldea  D’Obis- 
po.  Brigadier- General  Pack’s  bri¬ 
gade,  witn  the  queen’s  regiment  from 
the  6th  division,  kept  the  blockade  of 
Almeida ;  and  I  had  prevailed  upon 
Don  Jnlian  Sanchez  to  occupy  Nave 
d’Aver  with  his  corps  of  Spanish  ca¬ 
valry  and  infantry. 

The  light  division  were  moved  in 
the  evening  to  join  General  Campbell, 
upon  hoding  that  the  enemy  were  in 
strength  in  that  quarter  ;  and  they 
were  brought  back  again  to  Fuentes 
de  Honor  on  the  morning  of  the  5th, 
when  it  was  found  that  the  8th  corps 
had  joined  the  6th  on  the  enemy’s  lelt. 

Shortly  after  the  enemy  had  fornted 
on  the  ground  on  the  right  of  the  Duas 
Casas,  op  the  aftemogu  of  the  3d  they 
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attacked  with  a  large  force  the  village 
of  Fuentes  de  Honor,  which  was  de¬ 
fended  in  a  most  gallant  mnnner  by 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Williams,  of  the 
fthbattalion  6th  regiment,  in  command 
of  the  light  infantry  battalions  belong¬ 
ing  to  Major-General  Picton’s  division, 
supported  by  the  light  infantry  batta¬ 
lion  in  Major-General  Nightii^alPs 
brigade,  commanded  by  Major  Dick, 
of  the  42d  regiment,  and  the  light  in- 
fujtry  battalion  in  Major-Gkneral  Ho¬ 
ward’s  brigade,  commanded  by  Major 
M'Donald,  of  the  S2d  regiment,  and 
the  light  infantry  battalion  ofthe  King’s 
German  legion,  commanded  by  Major 
Ally,  of  the  3d  battalion  of  the  line, 
and  by  the  2d  battalion  of  the  83d 
regiment,  under  Major  Carr.  These 
troops  maintained  their  positions  ;  but 
having  observed  the  repeated  efforts 
which  the  enemy  were  making  to  ob¬ 
tain  possession  of  the  village,  and  be- 
bg  aware  of  the  advantage  which  they 
would  derive  from  the  possession  in 
their  subsequent  operations,  I  reinfor¬ 
ced  the  village  successively  with  the 
71st  regiment,  under  the  Hon.  Licut.- 
Col.  Cadogan,  and  the  79th,  under 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Cameron,  and  the 
24th  regiment,  under  Major  Chamber- 
bin.  The  former,  at  the  head  of  the 
7Ut  regiment,  charged  the  enemy,  and 
drove  them  from  the  part  of  the  village 
of  which  they  had  obtained  a  momenta¬ 
ry  possession. 

Nearly  at  this  time  Lieut.-Col.  Wil¬ 
liams  was  unfortunately  wounded,  but 
I  hope  not  dangerously,  and  the  com¬ 
mand  devolved  upon  Lieutenant-Colo¬ 
nel  Cameron,  of  the  79th  regiment. 
The  contest  continued  till  night,  when 
our  troops  remained  in  possession  of 
the  whole. 

I  then  withdrew  the  light  infantry 
Imttalions  and  the  83d  regiment,  lea- 
▼bg  the  71st  and  79th  regiments  only 
in  the  vilbge,  and  the  2d  battalion 
24th  regiment  to  support  them. 

On  the  4th,  the  enemy  reconnoitred 
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the  positions  which  we  had  occupied 
on  the  Duas  Casas  river,  and  during 
that  night  they  moved  General  Junot’s 
corps  rrom  Alameda  to  the  left  of  the 
position  occupied  by  the  6th  corps, 
opposite  to  Fuentes  de  Honor. 

From  the  course  of  the  reconnoi- 
sance  of  the  4th,  I  had  imagined  the 
enemy  would  endeavour  to  obtain  pos¬ 
session  of  Fuentes  de  Honor,  and  of 
the  ground  occupied  by  the  troops  be¬ 
hind  that  village,  by  crossing  the  Duas 
Casas  at  Poya  Velho,  and  in  the  even¬ 
ing  I  moved  the  7th  division,  under 
Nwjor-General  Houston,  to  the  right, 
in  order,  if  possible,  to  protect  that 
passage. 

On  the  morning  of  the  5th,  the  8th 
corps  appeared  in  tw'o  columns,  with 
all  the  cavalry,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  valley  of  the  Duas  Casas  to  Poya 
Velho  ;  and,  as  the  6th  and  9th  corps 
also  made  a  movement  to  their  left,  the 
light  division,  which  had  been  brought 
back  from  the  neighbourliood  of  Ala¬ 
meda,  was  sent  with  the  cavalry  under 
Sir  Stapleton  Cotton  to  support  Ma- 
jor-(jeneral  Houston,  while  the  Ist 
and  3d  divisions  made  a  movement  to 
their  right  along  the  ridge  between 
the  Turon  and  Duas  Casas  rivers,  cor¬ 
responding  to  that  of  the  6th  and  9th 
coras  on  the  right  of  the  Duas  Casas. 

The  8th  corps  attacked  Major-Ge¬ 
neral  Houston’s  advanced  guard,  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  85th  regiment  under  Ma¬ 
jor  M’lntosh,  and  the  2d  Portugueze 
ca9adores  under  ^  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Nixon,  and  obliged  them  to  retire ; 
and  they  retired  in  good  order,  al¬ 
though  with  some  loss.  The  8th 
corps  being  thus  established  in  Poya 
Velho,  the  enemy’s  cavalry  turned  the 
right  of  the  7th  division  between  Poya 
Velho  and  NaveD’Aver,  from  which 
last  place  Don  Julian  Sanchez  had 
been  obliged  to  retire ;  and  the  caval¬ 
ry  charged. 

The  charge  of  the  advanced  guard 
of  the  enemy’s  cavalry  was  met  by  tw* 
2  « 
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or  three  sauadrons  of  the  different  re* 
giments  of  British  dragoons,  and  the 
enemy  were  driven  back,  and  Colonel 
La  Motte,  of  the  13th  chasseurs,  and 
some  prisoners,  taken.  The  main  body 
were  checked  and  obliged  to  retire  by 
the  fire  of  Major-General  Houston’s 
division  ;  and  1  particularly  observed 
the  Chasseurs  Britanniques  under  Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel  Eustace  as  behaving  in 
the  most  steady  manner ;  and  Major- 
general  Houston  mentions  in  high 
terms  the  conduct  of  a  detachment  of 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick’s  light  infan¬ 
try.  Notwithstanding  that  this  charge 
was  repulsed,  I  determined  to  concen¬ 
trate  our  force  towards  the  left,  and 
to  move  the  7th  and  light  divisions, 
and  the  cavalry  from  Poya  Velho,  to¬ 
wards  Fuentes  de  Honor,  and  the  other 
two  divisions. 

I  had  occupied  Poya  Velho  and 
that  neighbouniood,  in  hopes  that  I 
should  be  able  to  maintain  the  com¬ 
munication  across  the  Coa  by  Sabugal, 
as  well  as  provide  for  the  blockade, 
which  objects,  it  was  now  obvious, 
were  incompatible  with  each  other,  and 
1  therefore  abandoned  that  which  was 
the  least  important,  and  placed  the 
light  division  in  reserve,  in  the  rear  of 
the  left  of  the  Ist  division,  and  the  7th 
division  on  some  commanding  ground 
beyond  the  Turon,  which  protected 
the  right  flank  and  rear  of  the  1st  di¬ 
vision,  and  covered  our  communication 
with  the  Coa,  and  prevented  that  of 
the  enemy  with  Almeida,  by  the  roads 
^tween  the  Turolf  and  that  river. 

The  movement  of  the  troops  upon 
this  occasion  was  well  conducted,  al¬ 
though  under  very  critical  circumstan- 
ces^  by  Major-General  Houston,  Bri¬ 
gadier-General  Craufurd,  and  Lieute¬ 
nant-General  Sir  Stapleton  Cottqn. 
The  7th  division  was  covered  in  its 
passage  of  the  Turon  by  the  light  di¬ 
vision  under  Brigadier- General  Crau¬ 
furd,  and  this  last,  in  its  march  to  join 
^he  Ist  division,  by  the  British  cavalry. 


Our  position  thus  extended  on  the 
high  ground  from  the  Turon  to  the 
Duas  Casas.  The  7th  division  on  the 
left  of  the  Turon,  covered  the  rear  of 
the  right ;  the  first  division,  in  two 
lines,  were  on  the  right ;  Colonel  Ash¬ 
worth’s  brigade,  in  two  lines,  in  the 
centre ;  and  the  3d  division  in  two 
lines,  on  the  left.  The  light  division 
and  British  cavalry  in  reserve,  and  the 
village  of  Fuentes  de  Honor  in  front 
of  the  left.  Don  Julian’s  infantry 
joined  the  7th  division  in  Frenada  ;  and 
I  sent  him  with  his  cavalry  to  endea¬ 
vour  to  interrupt  the  enemy’s  commu¬ 
nication  with  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  The 
enemy’s  efforts  on  the  right  part  of 
our  position,  after  it  was  occupied,  as 
I  have  above  described,  were  confined 
to  a  cannonade,  and  to  some  charges 
with  their  cavalry  upon  the  advanced 
posts. 

The  picquets  of  the  1st  division  un¬ 
der  Lieutenant-Colonel  Hill,  of  the  3d 
regiment  of  guards,  repulsed  one  of 
these  ;  but  as  they  were  falling  back, 
they  did  not  see  the  direction  of  an¬ 
other  in  sufficient  time  to  form  to  op¬ 
pose  it,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Hill 
was  taken  prisoner,  and  many  men 
were  wounded  and  some  taken,  before 
a  detachment  of  the  British  cavalry 
could  move  up  to  their  support. 

The  2d  battalion,  42d  regiment,  un¬ 
der  Lord  Blantyre,  also  repulsed  a 
charge  of  the  cavalry  directed  against 
them. 

They  likewise  attempted  to  push  a 
body  of  light  infantry  down  the  ravine 
of  the  Turon  to  the  right  of  the  Ist 
division,  which  were  repulsed  by  the 
light  infantry  of  the  guards,  under 
Lieutenant  Guise,  aided  by  five  com- 

?anies  of  the  95th  under  Captain  0* 
lara. 

Major-Gen.  Nightingall  was  wound¬ 
ed  in  the  course  of  the  cannonade,  but 
I  hope  not  severely. 

The  enemy’s  principal  effort  was 
throughout  this  day  again  directed 
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against  Fuentes  de  Honor  ;  and  not* 
withstanding  that  the  whole  of  the  6th 
corps  was  at  different  periods  of  the 
day  employed  to  attack  this  village, 
they  could  never  gain  more  than  a 
temporary  possession  of  it.  It  was 
defended  by  the  24th,  71  st,  and  79th 
regiments,  under  the  command  of  Co¬ 
lonel  Cameron  ;  and  these  troops  were 
supported  by  the  light  infantry  batta¬ 
lions  in  the  3d  division,  commanded  by 
Major  Woodgate  ;  the  light  infantry 
battalions  in  the  Ist  division,  command¬ 
ed  by  Major  Dick,  Major  Macdonald, 
and  Major  Ally  ;  the  6th  Portugueze 
cagadores,  commanded  by  Major  Pin¬ 
to  ;  by  the  light  companies  in  Colonel 
Champlemonde’s  Portugueze  brigade 
under  Colonel  Sutton  ;  and  those  in 
Colonel  Ashworth’s  Portugueze  bri¬ 
gade  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Pynn ; 
and  by  the  picquets  of  the  3d  division, 
under  the  command  of  the  Hon.  Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel  Trench.  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Cameron  was  severely  wound¬ 
ed  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  command 
in  the  village  devolved  upon  the  Hon. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Cadogan. 

The  troops  in  Fuentes  de  Honor 
were  besides  supported,  when  pressed 
by  the  enemy,  by  the  74th  regiment 
under  Major  Russel  Manners,  and  the 
88th  regiment  under  Lieutenant-Co¬ 
lonel  Wallace,  belonging  to  Colonel 
Mackinnon’s  brigade ;  and  on  one  of 
these  occasions  the  88th,  with  the  7 Ist 
and  T9th,  under  the  command  of  Co¬ 
lonel  Mackinnon,  charged  the  enemy, 
and  drove  them  through  the  village ; 
and  Colonel  Mackinnon  has  reported 
particularly  the  conduct  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  W  allace,  Brigade-Major  Wild, 
and  Lieutenant  and  Adjutant  Stewart 
of  the  8&th  regiment. 

The  contest  again  lasted  in  this 
quarter  till  night,  when  our  troops 
itiU  held  their  post  f  and  from  that 
lime  the  enemy  have  made  no  fresh  at¬ 
tempt  on  any  part  of  our  position. 

The  enemy  manifested  an  intention 


to  attack  Major-General  Sir  W.  Er- 
skine’s  post  at  A'dea  del  Bispo  on  the 
same  morning,  with  a  part  of  the  se¬ 
cond  corps,  but  the  Major-General 
sent  the  second  battalion  of  the  Lusi- 
tanian  legion  across  the  ford  of  the 
Duas  Casas,  which  obliged  them  to 
retire. 

In  the  course  of  last  night  the  ene¬ 
my  commenced  to  retire  from  their 
position  on  the  Duas  Casas  ;  and  this 
morning  at  daylight  the  whole  were 
in  motion.  I  cannot  yet  decide  whe¬ 
ther  this  movement  is  preparatory  to 
some  fresh  attempt  to  raise  the  block¬ 
ade  of  Almeida,  or  is  one  of  decided 
retreat ;  but  I  have  every  reason  to 
hope,  that  they  will  not  succeed  in  the 
first,  and  that  thev  will  be  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  the  last. 

Their  superiority  in  cavalry  is  very 
great,  owing  to  the  weak  state  of  our 
horses  from  recent  fatigue  and  scarcity 
of  forage ;  and  the  reo^uction  of  num¬ 
bers  in  the  Portugueze  brigade  of  ca¬ 
valry  with  this  part  of  the  army,  in  ex¬ 
change  for  a  British  brigade  sent  into 
Estremadura  with  Marmal  Sir  Wm. 
Beresford,  owing  to  the  failure  of  the 
measures  reported  to  have  been  adopt¬ 
ed  to  supply  the  horses  and  men  with 
food  on  the  service.  The  result  of  a 
general  action  brought  on  by  an  attack 
upon  the  enemy  by  us  might,  under 
these  circumstances,  have  been  doubt¬ 
ful  ;  and  if  the  enemy  had  chosen  to 
avoid  it,  or  if  they  had  met  it,  they 
would  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
collection  of  our  troops  to  fight  this 
action,  to  throw  reUef  into  Almeida. 

From  the  great  superiority  of  force 
to  which  we  have  been  opposed  upon 
this  occasion,  your  lordship  will  judge 
of  the  conduct  of  the  officers  and 
troops.  The  actions  were  partial, 
but  very  severe  ;  and  our  loss  has  been 
great.  The  enemy’s  loss  has  also  been 
great :  and  they  left  400  killed  in  the 
village  of  Fuentes  de  Honor,  and  we 
have  many  prisoners. 
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I  particularly  request  your  lord¬ 
ship’s  attention  to  the  conduct  of 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Williams,  Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel  Cameron,  and  the  Ho¬ 
nourable  Lieutenant-ColonelCadogan, 
and  to  that  of  Colonel  Mackinnon, 
and  Lientenant-Colonel  Kelly,  of  the 
24<th  regiment,  and  of  the  several  of¬ 
ficers  commanding  battalions  of  the 
line  and  of  light  infantry,  which  sup¬ 
ported  the  troops  in  Fuentes  de  Ho¬ 
nor.  Likewise  to  that  of  Major  M‘In- 
tosh,  of  the  85th  regiment ;  of  Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel  Nixon,  of  the  2d  ca9a. 
dores;  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Eustace, 
of  the  chasseurs  Britanniques  ;  and  of 
Lord  Blantyre. 

Throughout  these  operations  I  have 
received  the  greatest  assistance  from 
Lieutenant  General  Sir  Brent  Spencer, 
and  all  the  general  officers  of  the 
army ;  and  from  the  adjutant  and 
quarter-master-general,  and  the  officers 
of  their  several  departments,  and  those 
of  my  personal  staff. 

From  intelligence  from  Marshal  Sir 
William  Beresford,  I  learn  that  he  has 
invested  Badajos,  on  the  left  of  the 
Guadiana,  and  is  moving  there  stores 
for  the  attack  of  the  place. 

1  have  the  honour  to  inform  you, 
that  the  intelligence  has  been  confirm¬ 
ed,  that  Joseph  Buonaparte  passed 
Valladolid,  on  his  way  to  Paris,  on  the 
27th  of  April.  It  is  not  denied  by 
the  French  officers  that  he  is  gone  to 
Paris. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

(Signed)  Wellington. 

Villa  Formosa,  May  10, 1811. 

My  Lord, — The  enemy  retired  on 
the  8th  to  the  woods  between  Espeja 
Gallegos  and  Fuentes  de  Honor,  in 
which  position  the  whole  army  were 
collected  on  that  day  and  yesterday, 
with  the  exception  of  that  part  of  the 
second  corps  which  continued  opposite 
Alameda.  Last  night  the  whole  oroke 
up,  and  retired  across  the  Azava,  co¬ 


vering  their  retreat  by  their  numerous 
cavalry  ;  and  this  day  the  whole  have 
retired  across  the  Agueda,  leaving  Al¬ 
meida  to  its  fate. 

The  second  corps  retired  by  the 
bridge  of  Barba  del  Pueno,  and  the 
fordof  Val  d’Espino,  on  the  Agueda. 

Our  advanced  posts  are  upon  the 
Azava,  and  on  the  lower  Agueda; 
and  the  army  will  be  to-morrow  in  the 
cantonments  on  the  Duas  Casas.  I 
have,  &c. 

(  Signed  )  W  ellington. 

Return  of  kiUed,  vmundedy  and  mia- 
ing,  under  the  command  <f  Lieute¬ 
nant-General  Lord  Viscount  Wei- 
Ungton,  K.  B.  in  the  c^ir  at  Fuen¬ 
tes  OnoroSf  on  the  evening  of  the  Sd 
of  Mau,  1811. 

Total  Bntishloss— 1  Captain,  1  lieu¬ 
tenant,  1  Serjeant,  19  rank  and  file, 
and  4  horses,  killed  ;  1  lieutenant-co¬ 
lonel,  3  captains,  7  lieutenants,  3  en¬ 
signs,  1  staff,  10  seneants,  1  drum¬ 
mer,  145  rank  and  file,  and  (j  horses, 
wounded;  21  rank  and  file,  and  1 
horse,  missing. 

Total  Portugueze  loss — 1  seijeant 
and  13  rank  and  file,  killed ;  1  captain, 
3  lieutenants,  2  ensigns,  1  staff,  1  Ser¬ 
jeant,  and  25  rank  and  file,  wounded ; 

]  Serjeant  and  1  rank  and  file,  missing. 

Return  of  kiUedt  voounded,  and  miss- 
ing  of  the  army  under  the  command 
cf  Lieutenant-General  Lord  Vis¬ 
count  Wellington,  K.  B.  in  action 
tvith  the  French  army  on  the  5th  of 
May,  1811. 

Total  British  loss— 1  Captain,  7  lieu¬ 
tenants,  1  ensign,  8  seneants,  2  drum¬ 
mers,  129  rank  and  file,  45  horses, 
killed ;  2  general  staff,  1  lieutenant- 
colonel,  4  majors,  15  captains,  21  lieu¬ 
tenants,  7  comets  or  ensigns,  2  staff, 
50  seneants,  4  drummers,  766  rank 
and  file,  95  horses,  wounded  ;  1  lieu¬ 
tenant-colonel,  2  captains,  3  lieute¬ 
nants,  1  ensign,  8  seijeants,  2  drum- 
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■ere,  296  rank  and  file,  6  horses, 
missing. 

Portuguezeloss — 5  seijeants,  1  drum¬ 
mer,  44  rank  and  file,  killed  ;  1  lieu¬ 
tenant  ^:olonel,  S  lieutenants,  4  comets 
or  ensigns,  II  serjeants,  140  rank  and 
file,  wounded  ;  1  seijeant,  7  drum¬ 
mers,  43  rank  and  file,  missing. 

General  total — 1  captain,  7  lieute¬ 
nants,  1  ensign,  IS  seijeants,  Sdrum- 
mers,  1 73  rank  and  file,  and  43  horses, 
killed;  2  general  staff,  2  lieutenant- co¬ 
lonels,  4  majors,  15  captains,  23  lieute¬ 
nants,  11  comets  or  ensigns,  2  staff,  61 
seijeants,  4  drummers,  906  rank  and 
file,  and  95  horses,  wounded  ;  1  lieu¬ 
tenant-colonel,  2  captains,  3  lieute¬ 
nants,  1  ensign,  9  seijeants,  9  drummers, 
969 rank  and  file,  and  5  horses,  missing. 

London  Gazette  Extraordinary f  Mon¬ 
day,  June  Sd. 

Letter  from  Marshal  Beresford  to 
Lieutenant-  General  Viscount  Welling¬ 
ton. 

Albuera,  May  18,  1811. 

Mt  Loro, — I  have  infinite  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  communicating  to  your  lord- 
ship,  that  the  allied  army,  united  here 
under  my  orders,  obtained  on  the  16th 
instant,  after  a  most  sanguinary  con- 
test,  a  complete  victory  over  that  of 
the  enemy,  commanded  by  Marshal 
Soult ;  and  I  shall  proceed  to  relate 
to  your  lordship  the  circumstances. 

In  a  former  report  I  have  informed 
your  lordship  of  the  advance  of  Mar¬ 
shal  Soult  from  Seville,  and  I  had  in 
consequence  judged  it  wise  entirely  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Badajoz,  and  prepare 
to  meet  him  with  our  united  forces, 
rather  than,  by  looking  to  two  objects 
>t  once,  to  risk  the  loss  of  both. 
Marshal  Soult,  it  appears,  had  been 
long  straining  every  nerve  to  collect  a 
force  which  he  thought  fully  sufficient 
to  his  object  for  the  relief  of  Badajoz  ; 
and  for  this  purpose  he  had  drawn  con¬ 


siderable  numbers  from  the  corps  of 
Marshal  Victor  and  General  Sebastia- 
ni,  and  also,  I  believe,  from  the  French 
army  of  the  centre.  Having  thus  com¬ 
pleted  bis  preparations,  he  marched 
i^rom  Seville  on  the  10th  inst.  with  a 
corps  then  estimated  at  fifteen  or  six¬ 
teen  thousand  men,  and  was  joined  on 
descending  into  Estremadura  by  the 
corps  under  General  Latour  Mau- 
bourg,  stated  to  be  five  thousand  men. 
His  Excellency  General  Blake,  as  soon 
as  he  learnt  the  advance  of  Marshal 
Soult,  in  strict  conformity  to  the  plan 
proposed  by  your  lordship,  proceeded 
to  form  his  junction  with  the  corps  un¬ 
der  my  orders,  and  arrived  at  Viuverde 
in  person  on  the  14th  inst.  where,  ha¬ 
ving  consulted  with  his  Excellency  and 
General  Castanos,  it  was  determined 
to  meet  the  enemy,  and  to  give  him 
battle. 

On  finding  the  determination  of  the 
enemy  to  relieve  Badajoz,  I  had  bro¬ 
ken  up  from  before  that  place,  and 
marched  the  infantry  to  the  position 
in  front  of  Valverde,  except  tne  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Honourable  Major-  General 
G.  L.  Cole,  which,  with  2000  Spa¬ 
nish  troops,  I  left  to  cover  the  remo¬ 
val  of  our  stores. 

The  cavalry,  which  had,  according 
to  orders,  fallen  back  as  the  enemy  ad¬ 
vanced,  was  joined  at  Santa  Martha 
by  the  cavalry  of  General  Blake  ;  that 
of  General  Castanos,  under  the  Count 
de  Penne  Villamur,  had  been  always 
with  it. 

As  remaining  at  Valverde,  though  a 
stronger  position,  left  Badajoz  entire¬ 
ly  open,  1  determined  to  take  up  a  po¬ 
sition  (such  as  could  be  got  in  this 
widely  open  country )  at  this  place  ; 
thus  standing  directly  between  tte  ene¬ 
my  and  Badajoz. 

The  army  was  therefore  assembled 
here  on  the  1 5th  inst.  The  corps  of 
General  Blake,  though  making  a  for¬ 
ced  march  to  effect  it,  only  joined  in 
the  night,  and  could  not  be  placed  ia 
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its  position  till  the  morning  of  the  16th 
inst.  whenGeneralCole’s  division,  with 
the  Spanish  brigade  under  Don  Carlos 
d’Espagne,  also  joined,  and  a  little  be¬ 
fore  the  commencement  of  the  action. 
Our  cavalry  had  been  forced  on  the 
morning  of  the  15th  inst.  to  retire 
from  Santa  Martha,  and  joined  here. 
In  the  afternoon  of  that  day  the  ene¬ 
my  appeared  in  front  of  us.  The  next 
morning  our  disposition  for  receiving 
the  enemy  was  made,  being  formed  in 
two  lines,  nearly  parallel  to  the  river 
Albuera,  on  the  ndge  of  the  gradual 
ascent  rising  from  that  river,  and  co¬ 
vering  the  roads  to  Badajoz  and  Val- 
verde  ;  though  your  lordship  is  aware, 
that  the  whole  face  of  this  country  is 
every  where  passable  for  all  arms.  Ge¬ 
neral  Blake’s  corps  was  on  the  right, 
in  two  lines ;  its  left,  on  the  Valverd- 
road,  joined  the  right  of  Major-Gene¬ 
ral  the  Honourable  William  Stewart’s 
division,  the  left  of  which  reached  the 
Badajoz  road  ;  where  commenced  the 
right  of  Major-General  Hamilton’s  di¬ 
vision,  which  closed  the  left  of  the  line. 
General  Cole’s  division,  with  one  bri¬ 
gade  of  General  Hamilton’s,  formed 
the  second  line  of  the  British  and  Por- 
tugueze  army. 

The  enemy,  on  the  morning  of  the 
16th,  did  not  long  delay  his  attack  ; 
at  eight  o’clock  he  was  observed  to  be 
in  movement,  and  his  cavalry  was  seen 
passing  the  rivulet  of  Albuera,  consi¬ 
derably  above  our  right ;  and  shortly 
after  he  marched  out  of  the  wood  op¬ 
posite  to  us  a  strong  force  of  cavalry, 
and  two  heavy  columns  of  infantry, 
pointing  them  to  our  front,  as  if  to  at¬ 
tack  the  village  and  bridge  of  Albue¬ 
ra  :  during  this  time,  under  cover  of 
his  vastly  superior  cavalry,  he  was  filing 
the  principal  body  of  his  infantry  over 
the  river  beyond  our  right,  and  it  was 
not  long  before  his  intention  appeared 
to  be  to  turn  us  by  that  flank,  and  cut 
us  off  from  Valvei^e.  Major-General 
Cole’s  division  was  therefore  ordered 


to  form  an  oblique  line  to  the  rear  of 
our  right,  with  his  own  right  thrown 
back,  and  the  intention  of  the  enemy 
to  attack  our  right  becoming  evident, 
I  requested  General  Blake  to  form 
part  of  his  first  line,  and  all  his  second, 
to  that  front,  which  was  done. 

The  enemy  commenced  his  attack  at 
nine  o’clock,  not  ceasing  at  the  same 
time  to  menace  our  left ;  and  after  a 
strong  and  gallant  resistance  of  the 
Spanish  troops,  be  gained  the  heights 
upon  which  they  had  been  formed: 
meanwhile  the  division  of  the  Honour¬ 
able  Major-General  William  Stewart 
had  been  brought  up  to  support  them ; 
and  th^t  of  Major-General  Hamilton 
brought  to  the  left  of  the  Spanish  line, 
and  formed  in  contiguous  close  co¬ 
lumns  of  battalions,  to  be  movable  in 
any  direction.  The  Portugueze  bri¬ 
gade  of  cavalry,  under  Brigadier- Ge¬ 
neral  Otway,  remained  at  some  dis¬ 
tance  on  the  left  of  this,  to  check  any 
attempt  of  the  enemy  below  the  village. 

As  the  heights  the  enemy  had  gain- 
ed,  raked  and  entirely  commanded  our 
whole  position,  it  became  necessary  to 
make  every  effort  to  retake  and  main¬ 
tain  them ;  and  a  noble  one  was  made 
by  the  division  of  General  Stewart, 
headed  by  that  gallant  officer.  Near¬ 
ly  at  the  beginning  of  the  enemy’s  at¬ 
tack,  a  heavy  storm  of  rain  came  on, 
which,  with  the  smoke  from  the  firing, 
rendered  it  impossible  to  discern  any 
thing  distinctly.  This,  with  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  ground,  had  been  extreme¬ 
ly  favourable  to  the  enemy  in  forming 
his  columns,  and  in  his  subsequent  at¬ 
tack. 

The  right  brigade  of  General  Stew¬ 
art’s  division,  under  Lieutenant-Colo¬ 
nel  Colbome,  first  came  into  action, 
and  behaved  in  the  most  gallant  man¬ 
ner  ;  and  finding  that  the  enemy’s  co¬ 
lumn  could  not  be  shaken  by  fire,  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  attack  it  with  the  bayonet ; 
and,  while  in  the  act  of  charging,  abody 
of  Polish  lances  (cavalry)  which  the 
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thickness  of  the  atmosphere  and  the 
nature  of  the  ground  had  concealed, 
(and  which  was,  besides,  mistaken  by 
those  of  the  brigade,  when  discovered, 
for  Spanish  cavalry,  and  therefore  not 
fired  upon,)  turned  it ;  and  being  thus 
attacked  unexpectedly  in  thefrear,  was 
unfortunately  broken,  and  suffered  im> 
inensely.  The  31st  regiment,  being 
the  left  one  of  the  brigade,  alone 
escaped  this  charge,  and  under  the 
command  of  Major  L’Estrange  kept 
its  ground,  until  the  arrival  of  the  3d 
brigade,  under  Major-General  Hogh- 
toD.  The  conduct  of  this  brigade  was 
most  conspicuously  gallant ;  and  that 
of  the  2d  brigade,  under  the  command 
of  the  Hon.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Aber¬ 
crombie,  was  not  less  so :  Major-Gene¬ 
ral  Hoghton,  cheering  on  his  brigade 
to  the  charge,  fell  pierced  by  wounds. 
Though  the  enemy's  principal  attack 
was  on  this  point  of  the  right,  he  also 
made  a  continual  attempt  upon  that 
part  of  our  original  front  at  the  village 
and  bridge,  which  were  defended  in 
the  most  gallant  manner  by  Major-Ge¬ 
neral  Baron  Alten  and  the  light  infan¬ 
try  brigade  of  the  German  legion, 
whose  conduct  was,  in  every  point  of 
view,  conspicuously  good.  This  point 
now  formed  our  left,  and  Mmor-Gene- 
ral  Hamilton’s  division  had  been 
brought  up  there ;  and  he  was  left  to 
direct  the  defence  of  that  point,  whilst 
the  enemy’s  attack  continued  on  our 
right,  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
Spanish  troops  supporting  the  defence 
of  this  place.  The  enemy’s  cavalry, 
on  his  infantry  attempting  to  force  our 
fight,  had  endeavoured  to  turn  it ;  but 
by  the  able  manoeuvres  of  Major-Gene¬ 
ral  the  Hon.  William  Lumley,  com¬ 
manding  the  allied  cavalry,  though 
vastly  inferior  to  that  of  the  enemy  in 
number,  his  endeavours  were  foiled. 
Major-General  Cole,  seeing  the  attack 
of  the  enemy,  very  judiciously  bring¬ 
ing  up  his  left  a  little,  marched  in  line 


to  attack  the  enemy’s  left,  atid  arrii^ 
most  opportunely  to  contribute,  with 
the  charges  of  the  brigades  of  General 
Stewart’s  division,  to  force  the  enemy 
to  abandon  his  situation,  and  retire 
precipitately,  and  to  take  refuge  under 
his  reserve  ;  here  the  Fuzfleer  brigade 
particularly  distinguished  itself.  He 
was  pursued  by  the  allies  to  a  consi¬ 
derable  distance,  and  as  far  as  1  thought 
it  prudent,  with  his  iiiimense  superiori¬ 
ty  of  cavalry  ;  and  I  contented  myself 
with  seeing  him  driven  across  the  Al- 
buera. 

I  have  every  reason  to  speak  favour¬ 
ably  of  the  manner  in  which  our  artil¬ 
lery  was  served  and  fought ;  and  Ma¬ 
jor  Hartman  commanding  the  British, 
and  Major  Dickson  commanding  the 
Portugueze,  and  the  officers  and  men, 
are  entitled  to  my  thanks.  The  four 
guns  of  the  horse-artillery,  command¬ 
ed  by  Captain  Lefevre,  did  great 
execution  on  the  enemy’s  cavalry ;  and 
one  brigade  of  Spanish  artillery  (the 
only  one  in  the  field)  I  saw  equally 
gallantly  and  well  served  :  we  lost  in 
the  misfortune  which  occurred  to  the 
brigade  commanded  by  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Colbome(whom  GeneralStewa 
art  reports  to  have  acted,  and  was  then 
acting,  in  a  most  noble  manner,  leading 
on  the  brigade  in  admirable  order)  one 
howitzer,  which  the  enemy,  before  the 
arrival  of  the  gallant  General  Hogh- 
ton’s  brigade,  had  time  to  carry  off^ 
with  two  or  three  hundred  prisoners 
of  that  brigade.  After  he  nad  been 
beaten  from  this  his  principal  attack, 
he  still  continued  that  near  the  village, 
on  which  he  never  could  make  any  m- 
pression,  or  cross  the  rivulet^  though 
I  had  been  obliged  to  bring  a  very 
great  proportion  of  the  troops  from  it 
to  support  the  prindpal  point  of  at¬ 
tack  ;  but  the  enemy  seeing  his  main 
attack  defeated,  relaxed  in  his  attempt 
there  also.  The  Portugueze  division 
of  Major-General  Hamuton,  ia  every 
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instance  ennced  the  utmost  steadiness 
and  courage,  and  manoeuvred  equally 
well  with  the  British. 

Brigadier-General  Harvey’s  Portu* 
^eze  brigade,  belonging  to  General 
Cole’s  division,  had  an  opportunity  of 
distinguishing  itself  when  marching  in 
line  across  the  plain,  by  repulsing  with 
the  utmost  steadiness  a  charge  of  the 
enemy’s  cavalry. 

It  is  impossible  to  enumerate  every 
instance  of  discipline  and  valour  shewn 
on  this  severely  contested  day  :  but 
never  were  troops  that  more  valiantly 
or  more  gloriously  maintained  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  their  respective  countries.  I 
have  not  been  able  to  particularize  the 
Spanish  divisions,  brigades,  or  regi¬ 
ments,  that  were  particularly  engaged, 
because  I  am  not  acquainted  with  tneir 
denominations  or  names ;  but  I  have 
great  pleasure  in  saying  that  their  be¬ 
haviour  was  most  gallant  and  honour¬ 
able  ;  and  though,  from  the  superior 
number  and  weight  of  the  enemy’s 
force,  that  part  of  them  that  were  in 
the  position  attacked  were  obliged  to 
cede  the  ground,  it  was  after  a  gallant 
resistance,  and  they  continued  in  good 
order  to  support  their  allies  ;  and  I 
doubt  not,  his  Excellency  General 
Blake  will  do  ample  justice  on  this 
head,  by  making  honourable  mention 
of  the  deserving. 

The  battle  commenced  at  nine 
o’clock,  and  continued  without  inter¬ 
ruption,  till  two  in  the  afternoon,  when 
the  enemy  having  been  driven  over  the 
Albuera,  for  the  remainder  of  the  day 
there  was  but  cannonading  and  skir¬ 
mishing. 

It  is  impossible  by  any  description 
to  do  justice  to  the  distinguished  gal¬ 
lantry  of  the  troops,  but  every  indivi¬ 
dual  most  nobly  did  his  duty,  and 
which  will  be  well  proved  by  the  great 
loss  we  have  suffered,  though  repulsing 
the  enemy ;  and  it  was  observed  that 
our  dead,  particularly  the  57  th  regi¬ 
ment,  were  lying,  as  they  had  fought. 


in  ranks,  and  every  wound  was  in  the 
front. 

The  Honourable  Major-General  W, 
Stewart  most  particularly  distinguish¬ 
ed  himself  and  conduced  much  to  the 
honour  of  the  day  ;  he  received  two 
contusions,  but  would  not  quit  the 
held.  Major-General  the  Hon.  G.  L. 
Cole  is  also  entitled  to  every  praise ; 
and  I  have  to  regret  being  deprived 
for  some  time  of  nis  services,  by  the 
wound  he  has  received.  The  rion. 
Lieut.-Col  Abercrombicjcoramanding 
the  2d  brigade,  2d  division,  and  Major 
L’Lstrange,  31st  regiment,  deserve  to 
be  particularly  mentioned ;  and  no¬ 
thing  could  exceed  the  conduct  and 
allantry  of  Colonel  Inglis,  at  the 
ead  of  his  regiment.  To  the  Hon. 
Major-General  William  Lumley,  for 
the  very  able  manner  in  which  he  op¬ 
posed  the  numerous  cavalry  of  the 
enemy,  and  foiled  him  in  bis  object,  I 
am  particularly  indebted.  To  Major- 
General  Hamilton,  who  commanded  on 
the  left,  during  the  severe  attack  upon 
our  right,  I  am  also  much  indebted ; 
and  the  Portugueze  brigade  of  Briga¬ 
dier-Generals  Fonseca  and  Archibald 
Campbell  deserve  to  be  mentioned.  To 
Major-General  Alten,  and  to  the  ex¬ 
cellent  brigade  under  his  orders,  I 
have  much  praise  to  give ;  and  it  is 
with  great  pleasure  I  assure  your  lord- 
ship,  that  the  good  and  gallant  con- 
duct  of  every  corps,  and  of  every  per¬ 
son,  was  in  proportion  to  the  opportu¬ 
nity  that  offered  for  (hstinguishing 
themselves.  I  know  not  an  individual 
who  did  not  do  his  duty. 

I  have,  I  fear,  to  regret  the  loss  to 
the  service  of  Colonel  Collins,  com¬ 
manding  a  Portugueze  brigade,  his  leg 
having  been  carried  off  by  a  cannon 
shot.  He  is  an  officer  of  great  merit ; 
and  I  deeply  lament  the  death  of  Ma- 
jor-General  Hoghton,  and  of  those 
two  promising  officers  Lieutenant-Col. 
Sir  William  Myres  and  Lieutenant- 
Col.  Duckworth. 
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It  is  most  pleasing  to  me  to  inform 
your  lordship,  not  only  of  the  steady 
and  gallant  conduct  of  our  allies,  the 
Spanish  troops,  under  his  Excellency 
General  Blake,  but  also  to  assure  you 
that  the  most  perfect  harmony  has 
subsisted  between  us  ;  and  that  Gene¬ 
ral  Blake  not  only  conformed  in  all 
things  to  the  general  line  proposed  by 
your  lordship,  but  in  the  details,  and 
in  whatever  I  suggested  to  his  Excel* 
lency,  I  received  the  most  immediate 
and  cordial  assent  and  co-operation  ; 
and  nothing  was  omitted  on  his  part, 
to  ensure  the  success  of  our  united 
efforts ;  and  during  the  battle,  he  most 
essentially,  by  his  experience,  know¬ 
ledge,  and  zeal,  contributed  to  its  for¬ 
tunate  result. 

His  Excellency  the  Captain-General 
Castanos,  who  had  united  the  few 
troops  he  had  in  a  state  to  be  brought 
into  the  field,  to  those  of  General 
Blake,  and  placed  them  under  his 
orders,  assisted  in  person  in  the  field  ; 
and  not  only  on  this,  but  on  all  occa- 
lions,  I  am  much  indebted  to  General 
Cutanos,  who  is  ever  beforehand  in 
giving  whatever  can  be  beneficial  to 
the  success  of  the  common  cause. 

Though  I  unfortunately  cannot 
point  out  the  corps,  or  many  of  the 
individuals  of  the  Spanish  troops,  that 
distinguished  themselves,  yet  I  will 
not  omit  to  mention  the  names  of  Ge¬ 
neral  Vallesteros,  whose  gallantry  was 
most  conspicuous,  as  of  the  corps  he 
had  under  his  command ;  and  the 
same  of  General  Zayas  and  of  Don 
Carlos  D’Espagne.  The  Spanish  ca¬ 
valry  have  behaved  extremely  well ; 
and  the  Count  de  Penne  Villamour  is 
particularly  deserving  to  be  mention¬ 
ed. 

I  annex  the  return  of  our  loss  in 
this  hard-contested  day :  it  is  very 
severe,  and  in  addition  to  it  is  the  loss 
of  the  troops  under  his  Excellency 
General  Blake,  who  are  all  killed, 
•lissing,  and  wounded,  but  of  which 


1  have  not  the  return.  The  loss  of 
the  enemy,  though  I  cannot  know 
what  it  is,  must  be  still  more  severe. 
He  has  left  on  the  field  of  battle  about 
two  thousand  dead,  and  we  have  ta¬ 
ken  from  nine  hundred  to  one  thou¬ 
sand  prisoners.  He  has  had  five  ge¬ 
nerals  killed  and  wounded  ;  of  uie 
former.  Generals  of  division  Werleand 
Pesim  ;  and  Gazan  and  two  others 
amongst  the  latter.  His  force  was 
much  more  considerable  than  we  had 
been  informed  of,  as  I  do  not  think  he 
displayed  less  than  from  twenty  to  twen¬ 
ty-two  thousand  infantry,  and  he  cer¬ 
tainly  had  four  thousand  cavalry,  with 
a  numerous  and  heavy  artillery.  His 
overbearing  cavalry  cramped  and  con¬ 
fined  all  our  operations,  and  with  his 
artillery  saved  its  infantry,  after  its 
rout. 

He  retired  after  the  battle  to  the 
ground  he  had  been  previously  on, 
but  occupying  it  in  position  ;  and  on 
this  morning,  or  rather  during  the 
night,  commenced  his  retreat  on  the 
road  he  came,  towards  Seville,  and  has 
abandoned  Badajoz  to  its  fate.  He 
left  a  number  of  his  wounded  on  the 
ground  he  had  retired  to,  and  to  which 
we  are  administering  what  assistance 
we  can.  I  have  sent  our  cavalry  to 
follow  the  enemy,  but  in  that  arm  he 
is  too  powerful  for  us  to  attempt  any 
thing  against  him  in  the  plains  he  is 
traversing. 

Thus  we  have  reaped  the  advantage 
we  proposed  from  our  opposition  to 
the  attempts  of  the  enemy  ;  and  whilst 
he  has  been  forced  to  abandon  the  ob¬ 
ject  for  which  he  has  almost  striped 
Andalusia  of  troops,  instead  of  having 
accomplished  the  haughty  boasts  with 
which  Marshal  Soult  harangpied  his 
troops  on  leaving  Seville,  he  returns 
there  with  a  curtailed  army,  and,  what 

erhaps  may  be  still  more  hurtful  to 

im,  with  a  diminished  reputation. 

In  enumerating  the  services  received 
from  the  officers  of  my  own  staff,  I 
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must  particularly  call  your  lordship’s  manded  by  Marshal  Soult,  at  M- 

attention  to  those  of  Brigadier-Gene*  buera,  on  the  16^A  May,  1811. 

ral  d’Urban,  quarter-master-general  to  Total  British  loss — 1  general  staff, 
the  Porti^ueze  army ;  and  which  I  1  lieutenant-colonel,  1  major,  7  cap- 
cannot  sufficiently  praise,  though  I  can  tains,  13  lieutenants,  9 ensigns,  SI  ser- 
appreciate.  On  all  occasions  I  have  jeants,  4  drummers,  815  rank  and  file, 
felt  the  benefits  of  his  talents  and  ser-  54  horses,  killed  ;  7  general  staff,  4 
▼ices,  and  more  particularly  on  this,  lieutenant-colonels,  4  majors,  43  cap- 
where  they  very  essentially  contributed  tains,  81  lieutenants,  20  ensigns,  6  staff, 
to  the  success  of  the  day :  and  I  can-  132  Serjeants,  9  drummers,  2426  rank 
not  here  omit  the  name  of  Lieut. -Col.  and  hie,  26  horses,  wounded  ;  1  major, 
Hardinge,  deputy  quarter>master>ge-  4  captains,  8  lieutenants,  1  ensign,  28 
neral  to  the  Portugueze  troops,  whose  serjeants,  10  drummers,  492  rank  and 
talents  andexertions  deserve  my  thanks,  file,  17  horses,  missing. 

To  Brigadier-General  Mozinho,  adju-  Total  Portugueze  loss — 1  general 
tant -general  of  the  Portugueze  army,  staff,  1  staff,  2  serjeants,  98  rank  and 
and  to  Lieut.-Col.  Rooke,  assistant  file,  9  horses,  killed ;  I  general  staff, 
adjutant-general  to  the  united  British  1  lieutenant-colonel,  1  major,  5  cap- 
and  Portugueze  force,  and  to  Briga-  tains,  5  lieutenants,  2  ensigns,  1  staff, 
4ier-General  Lemos,  and  to  the  officers  14  serjeants,  1  drummer,  230  rank  and 
of  my  own  personal  staff,  I  am  indebt-  file,  9  horses,  wounded  ;  1  drummer, 
cd  for  their  assistance.  25  rank  and  file,  missing. 

To  the  services  of  Lieutenant-Co-  General  total. — 2  general  staff,  1 
lonel  Arbuthnot  (major  in  his  majes-  lieutenant-colonel,  1  major,  7  captains, 
ty’s  service,)  I  am  also  much  indebt-  13  lieutenants,  9  ensigns,  1  staff,  33 
ed,  and  he  is  the  bearer  of  this  to  your  serjeants,  4  drummers,  913  rank  and 
lordship,  and  is  fully  enabled  to  give  file,  63  horses,  killed  ;  8  general  staff, 
you  any  further  information  you  may  5  lieutenant-colonels,  5  majors,  48  cap- 
desira,  and  is  most  deserving  of  any  tains,  86  lieutenants,  22  ensigpis,  7  staff, 
favour  your  lordship  maybe  pleased  146 serjeants,  10 drummers, 2656 rank 
to  recommend  him  for  to  his  Royal  and  file,  35  horses,  wounded  ;  1  major. 
Highness  the  Prince  Regent.  4  captains,  8  lieutenants,  1  ensign,  28 

1  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c.  serjeants,  11  drummers,  517  rank  and 

(Signed)  W.  C.  Beresforo,  file,  17  horses,  missing. 

Marshal  and  Lieut-Gen. 

P.  S.  Major-General  Hamilton’s  di- 

vision.andBrigadier-GeneralMadden’s  From  the  London  Gazette,  Saturday, 
brigade  of  Portugueze  cavalry,  march  June,  15. 

to-morrow  morning  to  re-invest  Bada- 

joz  on  the  south  side  of  the  Guadiana.  Downing-street,  June  15. 

W.  C.  B.  A  dispatch,  of  which  the  following 
is  an  extract,  has  been  this  day  recei- 
Retum  of  hilled,  wounded,  and  missing  ved  at  Lord  Liverpool’s  office,  address- 
tf  the  corps  of  the  army  under  the  ed  to  his  lordship  by  Lord  Wclling- 
commarui<f  Lieutena7it-General  Vis-  ton,  dated  Quinta  de  Gramicha,  May 
count  WeUington,  K.  B.  under  the  30: — 

immediate  orders  of  Marshal  Sir  ‘‘  We  invested  Badajoz  on  the  25th 
IVilliam  Carr  Beresford,  K.  B.  in  inst.  on  the  right  of  the  Guadiana ; 
the  battle  with  the  French  army  com-  and  the  ordnance  and  stores  for  tlie 
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having  been  brought  forward, 
we  broke  ground  last  night.  The 
enemy  have  retired  their  main  body 
upon  Llerena,  and  hold  the  advanced 
posts  of  their  cavalry  at  Usagre.  I 
enclose  the  copy  of  the  report  of  Ma¬ 
jor-General  the  Hon.  William  Lum- 
ley,  of  a  very  gallant  affair  of  the  ca. 
valry  near  that  place  on  the  25th. 
The  Major*  Genem  has  reported,  that 
he  received  very  great  assistance,  upon 
this  occasion,  from  Major  Holmes,  of 
the  Sd  dragoon  guards,  who  was  act¬ 
ing  in  the  department  of  the  adjutant- 
general,  and  from  Lieutenant  Heath- 
cote,  of  the  royal  dragoons,  who  was 
acting  in  the  department  of  the  quar¬ 
ter-master-general,  as  well  as  from  the 
•fhcers  mentioned  in  his  report.” 

Camp,  near  Usagre,  two  a.  m. 

May  86th. 

Sir, — As  will  have  been  stated  to 
you  yesterday  verbally  by  the  officer 
I  sent  for  that  purpose,  I  have  the 
honour  to  acquaint  you,  that  having, 
as  I  before  reported,  driven  the  enemy’s 
rear-guard  from  Usagre,  I  occupied 
that  post  on  the  night  of  the  24th,  by 
placing  the  Spanish  troops  in  front  of 
the  town,  with  their  tiradores  well  in 
advance  towards  the  enemy,  and  the 
Portugueze  and  British  cavalry,  with 
the  four  six-pounders,  in  rear  of  the 
place ;  a  small  brook,  hollow  and  deep 
ravine,  and  narrow  defile,  being  on  this 
side  of  the  town.  About  six  o’clock 
yesterday  morning  it  was  reported  to 
me,  that  the  enemy’s  cavalry  were  ad¬ 
vancing  in  force,  and  that  there  was 
reason  to  believe  they  were  accompa¬ 
nied  by  artillery  and  infantry.  Con¬ 
ceiving  reports  might  exaggerate  the 
fact,  and  not  wishing  to  yield  the  post 
to  inferior  numbers,  the  13th  light 
dragoons  and  Colonel  Otway’s  Portu¬ 
gueze  brigade  of  cavalry  were  ordered 
across  the  ravine  to  the  left  of  the 
town,  through  the  narrow  fords  and 
passes  which  had  been  previously  re¬ 


connoitred  ;  and  Brigadier-General 
Madden’s  brigade  of  Portugueze  ca¬ 
valry  in  like  manner  to  the  right,  with 
orders  to  retire  by  the  same  passes,  if 
necessary  ;  the  heavy  brigade  of  Bri¬ 
tish  with  the  guns  being  still  in  reserve 
behind  the  town.  Upon  the  nearer 
approach  of  the  enemy,  it  was  evident 
they  were  advancing  with  the  whole 
of  their  cavalry  and  five  or  six  heavy 
guns  (eight-pounders.)  This  being 
ascertained,  and  upon  opening  their 
first  gun,  the  line  was  ordered  to  re¬ 
tire,  which  they  did  slowly,  in  excel¬ 
lent  order,  and  without  loss  ;  the  Spa¬ 
nish  troops  filing  on  the  main  road, 
through  tne  town,  which  had  been  left 
open  for  them.  A  smart  cannonade 
now  commenced  from  the  opposite 
heights,  the  superiority  of  numbers 
and  weight  of  metal  decidedly  in  favour 
of  the  enemy ;  but  the  superior  skill 
and  well-directed  aim  of  Captain  Le- 
fevre  and  his  corps,  with  only  four  six- 
pounders,  was  most  pre-eminently  con¬ 
spicuous.  The  enemy  now  committed 
a  most  daring  attempt,  or  rather  an 
error,  for  which  they  were  severely 
punished.  In  spite  of  two  of  our  guns, 
which  bore  directly  for  a  few  paces  on 
the  road,  three  of  their  chosen  regi¬ 
ments,  4th,  26th,  and  26th,  dashed 
through  the  town,  and  formed  rapidly 
on  the  flank  of  the  3d  dragoon  guards, 
which  corps,  concealed  by  a  small  hill, 
I  verily  believe  they  did  not  aee,  and 
in  front  of  the  4th  dragoons,  them¬ 
selves  presenting  two  fronts.  A  charge 
of  the  3d  dragoon  guards  was  at  this 
moment  ordered  on  the  right ;  and  a 
simultaneous  movement  of  the  4th  dra¬ 
goons,  directed  most  judiciously  by 
Brigadier-General  Long,  at  the  same 
moment  on  the  left,  where  I  had  re¬ 
quested  him  to  remain,  decided  the 
point.  The  enemy  wavered  before 
our  cavalry  reached  them  ;  but  almost 
in  the  same  instant  they  were  overturn¬ 
ed,  and  apparently  annihilated.  The 
affair  took  place  so  near  the  brook  and 
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bridge  which  immediately  leads  into 
the  town,  and  which  I  had  forbid  the 
cavalry  to  enter,  that  it  was  impossible 
for  them  to  pursue ;  it  is  difficult, 
therefore,  to  decide  upon  the  enemy’s 
loss  ;  manv,  severely  wounded,  escaped 
through  the  town,  others  threw  them¬ 
selves  off  their  horses,  and  escaped  over 
the  brook  and  through  the  gardens  ; 
but  besides  78  prisoners,  29  lay  dead 
on  the  spot,  many  were  also  observed 
lying  dead  on  the  bridge  and  in  the 
first  street ;  and  a  peasant  rraorts,  that 
from  SO  to  50  were  sent  off  wounded 
to  their  rear,  on  horses  and  cars.  1 
must  not  omit  to  state,  that  a  portion 
of  the  Count  de  Pcnne  Villamour’s 
Spanish  cavalry  gallantly  supported 
the  charge  on  the  left  of  the  Sd  dra* 
goon  guards,  as  I  am  informed  Briga¬ 
dier-General  Madden’s  brigade  did 
on  the  right ;  but  the  dust  caused  by 
the  charge  was  so  great,  I  was  myself 
unable  to  observe  on  that  flank.  I  am 
positively  assured,  from  the  report  of 
the  prisoners,  that  the  enemy  had  13 
regiments  of  cavalry  in  the  field,  which, 
though  not  exceeding  from  200  to  SOO 
men  each,  gave  them  so  great  a  supe¬ 
riority  over  the  force  under  my  orders, 
•omposed  of  three  nations,  many  of 
them  as  yet  but  little  known  to  each 
other  in  cavalry  movements,  that  I  feel 
fully  justified  in  not  placing  a  deep  ra¬ 
vine  and  defile  in  my  rear,  and  attempt¬ 
ing  to  defend  the  town,  which  is  only 
dmnsible  by  infantry,  from  an  attack 
on  the  other  side. 

1  have  the  peculiar  satisfaction  to 
add,  that  the  advantage  gained  has 
been  almost  bloodless  on  our  part,  al¬ 
though  occasionally,  for  a  few  seconds, 
of  necessity  exposed  to  the  range  of 
artillery,  and  a  charge  made  against  a 
corps  d’elite  of  the  enemy,  who,  on 
the  other  hand,  visibly  suffered  from 
our  artillery,  in  addition  to  those  lost 
in,  the  charge.  I  feel  myself  under  the 


and  active  exertions  during  the  day,  as 
well  as  for  his  assistance  at  all  times. 
To  Brigadier- General  Loy,  command¬ 
ing  the  Spanish  cavalry  (the  Count  de 
Penne  Villamour  being  sick  at  Villa 
Franca,)  and  to  Bngadier-General 
Madden,  commanding  tW  Portugueze 
division,  I  am  highly  indebted  for 
their  readiness  in  obeying,  and  promp. 
titude  in  executing  my  orders  ;  to  the 
Hon.  Colonel  de  Grey,  commanding 
the  British  brigade  of  heavy  cavalry, 
and  to  Colonel  Otway,  commanding 
the  Portugueze  brigade,  both  under 
the  orders  of  Brigadier.  General  Long; 
to  Colonel  Lord  Edward  Somerset, 
commanding  the  4th  dragoons  ;  to 
Colonel  Head,  commanding  the  13th 
light  dragoons  ;  to  Major  Weston, 
commanding  the  3d  dragoon  guards, 
( Sir  G.  Calcraft  being  sick  at  ViHa 
Franca  ;)  and  to  Captain  Lefevre,  of 
the  royal  horse  artillery,  my  very  best 
thanks  are  due,  as  well  as  to  every  of¬ 
ficer  and  soldier,  for  the  promptitude 
and  steadiness  with  which  every,  even 
retrograde,  movement  was  penormed 
in  the  face  of  a  superior  enemy. 

The  advantage  gained  will  not  only 
in  some  degree  lessen  the  enemy’s  su¬ 
perior  cavalry,  but  will,  I  trust,  still 
farther  tend  to  render  him  fearful  and 
timid  in  all  his  movements. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 
(Signed)  W.  Lumley,  Major-Gen. 

Marshal  Sir  W.  Beresford,  &c. 

From  the  London  Gazette.  Admiralty 
Office^  Sept.  24. 

[Transmitted  by  Rear-Admiral 
Foley.  3 

Naiad,  off  Boulogne,  Sept.  SI. 

Sir, — ^Yesterday  morning,  while 
this  ship  was  at  anchor  off  t^  place, 
much  bustle  was  observed  among  the 
enemy’s  flotilla,  moored  along  shore, 
close  under  the  batteries  of  their  bay. 
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•boat  noon,  Buonaparte,  in  a  barge, 
accompanied  by  several  officers,  was 
distinctly  seen  to  proceed  along  their 
line  to  the  centre  ship ;  which  imme* 
diately  hoisted  the  imperial  standard 
at  the  main,  and  lowered  it  at  his  de¬ 
parture,  substituting  for  it  a  rear-ad¬ 
miral’s  flag  : — he  afterwards  visited 
others,  and  then  continued  in  his  boat 
for  the  rest  of  the  evening. 

Since  it  is  so  much  witnin  the  well- 
known  custom  of  that  personage  to 
adopt  measures  that  confer  supposed 
eclat  on  his  presence,  1  concluded  that 
something  of  that  kind  was  about  to 
take  place.  Accordingly,  seven  praams, 
each  having  1^  24'-pounder8,  long  guns, 
with  120  aren,  and  commandra  by 
Rear-Admiral  Baste,  stood  towards 
this  ship  ;  being  expressly  ordered  by 
the  French  ruler,  as  I  have  since  learn¬ 
ed,  to  attack  us.  As  the  wind  was  S. 
W.  with  a  very  strong  flood-tide  set¬ 
ting  to  the  N.  E.  while  the  enemy  bore 
nearly  south  from  us,  it  was  clear  that 
by  weighing  we  could  only  increase 
our  distance  from  him  ;  so  that  our 
only  chance  of  closing  with  him  at  all 
was  by  remaining  at  an  anchor. 

The  Naiad,  therefore,  quietly  await¬ 
ed  his  attack  in  that  position,  with 
springs  on  her  cable. 

It  was  exclusively  in  the  enemy’s 
own  power  to  chuse  the  distance ;  each 
ship  of  his  squadron  stood  within  gun 
shot,  gave  us  successively  her  broad¬ 
sides,  tacked  from  us,  and  in  that  mode 
continuously  repeated  the  attack.  Af¬ 
ter  this  had  so  continued  for  three 
quarters  of  an  hour,  10  brigs  (said  to 
have  four  long  24- pounders)  and  one 
sloop  (said  to  have  two  such  guns,) 
also  weighed  and  joined  the  ships  in 
occasionally  cannonading  us,  which 
was  thus  kept  up  for  upwards  of  two 
hours  without  intermission,  and  return¬ 
ed,  I  humbly  hope,  with  sufficient  ef¬ 
fect  by  this  ship. 

At  slack  water  the  Naiad  weighed 
her  anchor  and  stood  off,  partly  to  re¬ 


air  some  trivial  damage!,  but  chiefly, 
y  getting  to  windward,  to  be  better 
enabled  to  close  with  the  enemy,  and 
get  within  shore  of  some,  at  least,  of 
his  flotilla.  After  standing  off  a  short 
time,  the  Naiad  tacked,  and  made  all 
sail  towards  them  ;  but  at  about  sun¬ 
set  it  became  calm,  when  the  enemy 
took  up  his  anchorage  under  the  bat¬ 
teries  eastward  of  Boulogne,  while  the 
Naiad  resumed  hers  in  her  former  po¬ 
sition. 

In  this  affair  not  a  British  subject 
was  hurt ;  and  the  damages  sustained 
by  this  ship  are  too  trifling  for  me  to 
mention.  I  have  indeed  to  ^ologize 
for  dwelling  so  long  on  this  affair ;  but 
my  motive  is  the  manner  in  which  1 
understand  it  has  been  magnified  by 
the  enemy,  and  the  extraordinary  com¬ 
mendations  which  have  been  lavished 
on  the  Frenchmen  engaged  in  it  by 
their  Ruler.  It  is  fitting,  therefore, 
that  his  Majesty’s  government  should 
know  the  real  state  of  the  case  ;  and 
the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  may  rest 
assured,  that  every  officer  and  man  on 
board  the  Naiad  did  zealously  and 
steadily  fulfil  his  duty. 

I  have,  &c. 

Philip  Carteret,  Capt. 


Naiad,  off  Boulogne,  Sept.  SI. 

Sir, — This  morning,  at  seven,  that 
part  of  the  enemy’s  flotilla  which  was 
anchored  to  the  eastward  of  Boulogne, 
consisting  of  seven  praams  and  15 
smaller  vessels,  chiefly  brigs,  weighed 
and  stood  out  on  the  larboard  tack, 
the  wind  being  S.  W.  ;  apparently  to 
renew  the  same  kind  of  distant  can¬ 
nonade  which  took  place  yesterday ; 
different,  however,  from  yesterday,  for 
there  was  now  a  weather-tide.  The 
Naiad,  therefore,  weighed,  and  gettin|r 
well  to  windward,  joined  the  brigs  Ri- 
naldo,  Redpole,  and  Castilian,  with 
the  Viper  cutter,  who  had  all  zealous¬ 
ly  turned  to  windward  in  the  course 
of  the  night,  to  support  the  Naiad  ia 
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tb«  expected  conflict.  We  all  lay  to 
on  the  larboard  tack,  gradually  draw¬ 
ing  off  shore,  in  the  hope  of  impercep¬ 
tibly  inducing  the  enemy  also  to  with¬ 
draw  further  from  the  protection  of 
his  formidable  batteries. 

To  make  known  the  senior  officer’s 
intention,  no  other  signals  were  deem¬ 
ed  necessary,  but  “  to  prepare  to  at¬ 
tack  the  enemy’s  van,”  then  standing 
out,  led  by  Rear-Admiral  Baste,  and 
**  not  to  Are  until  quite  close  to  the 
enemy.” 

Accordingly  the  moment  tlieFrench 
admiral  tacked  in  shore,  having  reach¬ 
ed  his  utmost  distance,  and  was  giving 
us  his  broadsides,  the  king’s  small 
squadron  bore  up  together  with  the 
utmost  rapidity,  and  stood  towards  the 
enemy  under  all  the  sail  each  could  con¬ 
veniently  carry,  receiving  a  shower  of 
shot  and  shells  from  the  flotilla  and 
batteries,  without  returning  any  until 
within  pistol-shot,  when  the  firing  on 
both  sides  his  majesty’s  cruisers  threw 
the  enemy  into  inextricable  confusion. 
The  French  admiral’s  praam  was  the 
principal  object  of  attack  by  this  ship  ; 
but  as  that  officer  in  leading  had  of 
course  tacked  first,  and  thereby  acqui¬ 
red  fresh  way,  and  was  now  under 
much  sail,  pushing  with  great  celerity 
for  the  batteries,  it  became  impossible 
to  reach  him  without  too  greatly  ha¬ 
zarding  his  majesty’s  ship.  Having, 
however,  succeeded  in  separating  a 
praam  from  him,  which  had  handsome¬ 
ly  attempted  to  succour  his  chief,  and 
which  I  had  intended  to  consign  to  the 
particular  care  of  Captains  Anderson 
and  M'Donald,  of  the  Rinaldo,  and 
Redpole,  while  the  Castilian  attacked 
others,  it  now  appeared  best  prefera¬ 
bly  to  employ  this  ship  in  effectually 
securing  her. 

The  Naiad  accordingly  ran  her  on 
board  ;  Mr  Grant,  the  master,  lashed 
her  along-side  ;  the  small  ai-ms  men 
soon  cleared  her  decks,  and  the  board¬ 
ers,  sword  in  hand,  completed  her  sub¬ 


jugation.  Nevertheless,  in  justice  t« 
our  brave  enemy,  it  must  be  observed, 
that  his  resistance  was  most  obstinate 
and  gallant ;  nor  did  it  cease  until  fair¬ 
ly  overpowered  by  the  overwhelming 
force  we  so  promptly  applied.  She 
is  named  LaVillede  Lyons,  was  com¬ 
manded  by  a  Mons.  Barbaud,  who  was 
severely  wounded,  and  has  on  board  a 
Mons.  La  Coupe,  who,  as  commodore 
of  a  division,  was  entitled  to  a  broad 
pendant.  Like  the  other  praams  she 
has  12  long  guns, 24-poundcrs(French): 
but  she  had  only  112  men,  60  of  whom 
were  soldiers  of  the  72d  regiment  of 
the  line.  Between  SO  and  40  nave  been 
killed  and  wounded. 

Meanwhile  the  three  ^rjgs  comple¬ 
ted  the  defeat  of  the  enemy’s  flotilla ; 
but  I  lament  to  say  that  the  immediate 
proximity  of  the  formidable  batteries 
whereunto  we  had  now  so  nearly  ap¬ 
proached,  prevented  the  capture  or  de¬ 
struction  of  more  of  their  ships  or  ves« 
sels.  But  no  blame  can  attach  to  any 
one  on  this  account ;  for  all  the  com¬ 
manders,  officers,  and  crews,  did  brave¬ 
ly  and  skilfully  perform  their  duty.  If 
1  may  be  permitted  to  mention  those 
who  served  more  immediately  under 
my  own  eye,  I  must  eagerly  and  fully 
testify  to  the  merits  of,  and  zealous 
support  I  received  from  Mr  Greenlaw, 
the  First  Lieutenant  of  this  ship,  as 
well  as  from  all  the  officers  of  every 
description,  brave  seamen  and  roym 
marines,  whom  I  have  the  pride  and 
pleasure  of  commanding. 

I  have  the  honour  herewith  to  en¬ 
close  reports  of  our  loss,  which  I  re¬ 
joice  to  find  so  comparatively  trivial, 
and  that  Lieutenant  Charles  Cobb,  of 
the  Castilian,  is  the  only  officer  that 
has  fallen. 

I  have,  &c. 

P.  Carteret,  Capti 
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Admiralty  Office,  Nov.  16. 

^Transmitted  by  Captain  Beaver.j 

Hi*  Majesty’s  ship  Astrea.  off  Foul 
Point,  Mada^car,  May  21,  1811. 

Sir, — 1  had  the  honour  of  commu* 
skating  to  you,  from  off  Round  Island, 
my  determination  to  quit  that  station, 
in  order  to  follow  the  three  enemy’s 
frigates  with  troops  on  board,  which 
had  appeared  oil'  Mauritius  on  the  7th 
inst.,  and  also  my  reasons  for  suppo- 
ung  they  would  push  for  a  near  point, 
perhaps  Tamatave.  I  have  now  the 
satisfaction  to  report  to  you,  that  the 
enemy  were  discovered  on  the  morning 
of  the  20th  insU,  far  to  windward,  and 
well  in  with  the  land,  near  Foul  Point, 
Madagascar.  The  signal  to  chase  was 
promptly  obeyed  by  his  majesty’s  ships 
Phce^,  Galatea,  and  Racehorse  sloop. 
The  weather  w'as  most  vexatiously  va¬ 
riable  during  the  whole  of  the  day, 
which,  combined  with  the  efforts  of 
the  enemy  to  keep  to  windward,  ren¬ 
dered  it  impossible  to  close  them  until 
nearly  four  o’clock,  when  ( the  Astrea 
being  about  a  mile  a>head,  and  to  wmd- 
ward)  they  wore  together,  kept  away, 
and  evinced  a  disposition  to  bring  us  to 
action.  The  enemy  then  commenced 
firing,  I  regret  to  say,  at  a  long  range, 
which  soon  so  effectually  produced  a 
calm  to  leeward,  as  to  render  our  squa¬ 
dron  unmanageable  for  three  hours. 
No  exertion  was  omitted  to  bring  his 
majesty’s  ships  into  close  action,  du¬ 
ring  this  very  critical  and  trying  pe¬ 
riod,  but  all  was  ineffectual.  The  ene¬ 
my’s  rear  frigate  neared  the  Astrea  a 
little,  who  lay  on  the  water  almost  im¬ 
moveable,  only  occasionally  bringing 
guns  to  bear ;  while  his  van  and  cen¬ 
tre  ship,  preserving  a  light  air,  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  rounding  the  quarter  of  the 
Phoebe  and  Galatea,  raking  them  with 
considerable  effect  for  a  long  time. 
At  this  his  favourite  distance  the  ene¬ 
my  remained  until  nearly  dark,  when 


a  light  air  enabled  the  Phoebe  to  close 
the  near  fngate,  in  a  good  position  to 
bring  her  to  a  decisive  action.  In 
half  an  hour  she  was  beaten.  Her 
night-signals  drew  the  other  two  fri¬ 
gates  to  her  assistance ;  the  Phoebe 
was  in  consequence  obliged  to  follow 
the  Galatea,  which  ship  brought  up 
the  breeze  to  me.  At  this  time  1  was 
hailed  by  Captain  Losack,  who  inform¬ 
ed  me,  that  the  Galatea  had  suffered 
very  considerably ;  and  as  she  was  pass¬ 
ing  under  my  lee,  I  had  the  mortifica¬ 
tion  to  see  her  mizen,  and  soon  after 
her  foretopmasts,  fall.  Having  shot 
a-head,  she  made  the  night-signal  of 
distress,  and  being  in  want  of  imme¬ 
diate  assistance,  I  closed  to  ascertain 
the  cause,  when  I  was  again  hailed  by 
Captain  Losack,  and  informed  that 
the  Galatea  was  so  totally  disabled  as 
to  prevent  her  head  being  put  towards 
the  enemy  to  renew  the  action,  as  I 
before  had  directed.  My  determina¬ 
tion  was  immediately  communicated  to 
Captain  Hillyar  to  recommence  action, 
when  the  Phoebe  was  in  a  state  to  sup¬ 
port  me.  She  was  promptly  reported 
ready,  although  much  disabled.  The 
Astrea  then  wore,  and  led  towards  the 
enemy,  followed  by  the  Racehorse  and 
Phoebe  ;  the  conduct  of  which  ship, 
as  a  British  man  of  war,  did  honour  to 
all  on  board.  The  enemy  was  soon 
discovered  a  little  a-head,  and  his  lead¬ 
ing  ship,  the  commodore,  was  brought 
to  close  action  by  the  Astrea.  In 
twenty-five  minutes  she  struck,  and 
made  the  signal  to  that  effect,  having 

f)reviously  attempted  to  lay  us  athwart 
lawse,  under  a  heavy  fire  of  grape  and 
musketry  from  all  parts  of  the  ship. 
Another  frigate  on  closing,  struck, 
and  made  the  signal  also  ;  but  on  a 
shot  being  fired  at  her  from  her  late 
commodore,  she  was  observed  trying 
to  escape.  Chace  was  instantly  given, 
and  continued  till  two  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  with  all  the  sail  both  ships 
were  enabled,  from  their  disabled  state, 
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to  cany  ;  when  I  judged  it  advisable, 
as  she  gained  on  us,  to  wear,  for  the 
purpose  of  covering  the  captured  ship, 
and  formic^  a  junction  (if  possible) 
with  the  Galatea.  At  this  moment 
the  Phoebe’s  foretop-mast  fell ;  sight 
of  the  Galatea  or  captured  ship  was 
not  regained  until  day-light,  when,  to 
the  credit  of  Lieutenants  Roger  (Se¬ 
cond  of  the  Astrea)  and  Drury,  (R. 
M.)  who,  with  five  men,  were  all  that 
could  be  put  on  board  the  latter  in  a 
sinking  boat,  she  was  observed  making 
an  effort  to  join  us,  a  perfect  wreck. 
The  captured  frigate  proves  to  be  La 
Kenumm^e,  of  the  first  class  (as  are 
the  other  two,)  of  44  guns,  and  470 
men  (200  of  whom  were  picked  troops) 
commanded  by  Capitaine  de  Vaisseau 
(with  commodore’s  rank)  Roquebert, 
officier  de  la  Legion  d’Honneur,  who 
fell  when  gallantly  fighting  his  ship. 
The  senior  officer  of  the  troops.  Colo¬ 
nel  Barrois,  Member  de  la  Legion 
d’Honneur,  is  dangerously  wounded. 
The  ship  that  struck  and  escaped  was 
La  Clorinde  ;  the  one  disabled  by  the 
Phoebe,  La  Nereide  ;  having  each  200 
troops  on  board,  besides  their  crews. 
This  squadron  escaped  from  Brest  on 
the  night  of  the  2d  of  February,  and 
was  destined  to  reinforce  Mauritius, 
having  arms  and  various  other  warlike 
stores  on  board.  I  beg  to  apologize 
for  so  lengthened  a  detail ;  but  few 
actions  have  been  fought  under  such  a 
variety  of  peculiarly  trying  and  vexa¬ 
tious  difficulties.  I  am,  however,  call¬ 
ed  upon  by  my  feelings  and  a  sense  of 
my  duty,  to  bear  testimony  to  the  me¬ 
ritorious  conduct  of  the  officers  and 
ships’  companies  of  his  majesty’s  ships 
Phoebe  and  Astrea.  To  the  discipline 
of  the  former  I  attribute  much  ;  but 
as  Captain  Hillyaris  merit  as  an  officer 
is  so  generally,  and,  by  you,  so  parti¬ 
cularly  appreciated,  it  is  needless  for 
me  to  comment  on  it,  further  than  to 
observe,  that  the  separation  of  the  Ga¬ 


latea  was  amply  compensated  by  the 
exertion  manifested  in  the  conduct  of 
the  ship  he  had  the  honour  to  com¬ 
mand.  To  the  officers,  seamen,  and 
marines,  of  the  Astrea,  I  am  for  ever 
indebted  ;  their  cool  and  steady  con¬ 
duct  when  in  close  action  with  the  ene¬ 
my,  and  on  fire  in  several  places  from 
his  wadding,  merits  my  admiration 
(particularly  having  been  so  recently 
formed. )  A  difference  in  the  person¬ 
al  exertion  of  each  officer  was  not  dis¬ 
tinguishable  ;  but  I  cannot  allow  the 
efforts  and  judgment  of  Lieutenant 
John  Baldwin,  first  of  this  ship,  to 
pass  without  particular  encomium  ;  I 
received  the  greatest  assistance  from  » 
him,  and  also  from  Mr  Nelson,  the 
master.  The  moment  the  Phoebe  and 
Astrea  are  in  a  state  to  get  to  wind¬ 
ward,  the  prisoners  exchanged,  and  la 
Renommde rendered  sea-worthy,  I  shall 
proceed  off  Tamatave  for  farther  in¬ 
formation,  as  I  have  reason  to  think  it 
in  possession  of  the  enemy.  I  have 
the  honour  to  transmit  returns  of  the 
killed  and  wounded  on  board  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  ships.  The  loss  on  board  La 
Renommde  is  excessive — 145  killed 
and  wounded.  Galatea  having  parted 
company,  no  return.  T  have  the  ho¬ 
nour  to  be,  &c. 

(Signed)  C.  M.  Schomberg, 
Captain. 

Captain  Beaver,  his  Majesty’s 
ship  Nisus,  senior  officer,  at 
the  Isle  of  France. 

List  of  lolled  and  voounded  on  hoard 
his  Majesty's  ship  Astrea,  in  action 
tvith  the  enemy  on  the  2(Hh  of  May, 
off  Madagascar. 

2  Seamen  killed ;  1  lieutenant,  1 1 
seamen,  3  marines,  1  boy,  wounded.-^ 
Total  killed  and  wounded — 18. 

(Signed)  C.  M.  Schomberg, 
Captain. 

List  of  kiUed  and  toounded  on  board 
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his  Majesty* s  ship  Phabe  in  action 
with  tM  enemy t  on  the  20M  of  May^ 
off  Madagascar. 

7  Seamen  killed  ;  1  midshipman, 
21  seamen,  9  marines,  wounded. — To* 
tal  killed  and  wounded — SI. 

(Signed)  James  Hillyar, 
Captain. 

List  tf  IciUed  and  'mounded  on  board 
his  Majesty's  ship  Galatea,  Wood- 
ley  Losack,  Esa.,  Captain,  in  action 
mtih  the  French  squadron  off  the  Isle 
tf  Madagascar,  on  the  ^th  of  May. 
16  Killed,  45  wounded — Total  kilU 
«d  and  wounded,  61 . 

(Signed)  Woodley  Losack, 

.  Captain. 

N.  B.  Transmitted  by  Captain  Bea¬ 
ter,  of  the  Nisus. 

Hit  Majesty’s  ship  Astrea,  at  anchor, 
Tainatave,  Madagascar,  May  23. 

StR, — In  my  letter  of  the  20th  inst. 
detailing  the  action  between  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  ships  under  my  orders  and  those 
of  the  enemy,  I  had  the  honour  to  in¬ 
form  you,  that  it  was  my  intention  to 
reconnoitre  this  port,  as  I  had  recei¬ 
ved  information  that  the  enemy  had 
landed  and  surprised  the  garrison,  on 
his  first  arrival  on  the  coast.  The 
state  of  his  Majesty's  ships  Astrea 
and  Pheebe  did  nofradmit  of  their  beat¬ 
ing  up  quickly  against  the  currents 
and  very  variable  winds  ;  the  Race¬ 
horse  sloop,  was  therefore  dispatched 
in  advance,  to  summon  the  garrison  of 
Tamatave  to  immediately  surrender. 

On  theeveningof  ttie24thin8t.  Capt. 
De  Rippe  rejoined  me,  reporting  his 
having  seen  a  large  frigate  anchored 
in  that  port ;  a  strong  gale  prevented 
his  Majesty's  ships  from  getting  in 
sig(it  of  her  until  the  afternoon  of  the 
2  jlh  inst.  when  every  thing  being  ready 
to  force  the  anchorage,  I  stood  in,  and 
observed  an  enemy's  frigate,  placed  in 
a  most  judicious  position  within  the 
▼01.  IV.  PART  I. 


reefs  of  the  port,  for  the  purpose  of 
enfilading  the  narrow  passage  between 
them  supported  by  a  strong  fort  in  her 
van,  w'ithin  half  musket-^ot,  full  of 
troops ;  there  were  also  new  works  in 
forwardness,  to  flank  the  anchorage. 
Not  having  any  body  of  local  know¬ 
ledge  in  either  of  his  Majesty's  ships, 
and  it  being  almost  impracticable  to 
sound  the  passage  between  the  reefs, 
which  was  intricate,  and  completely  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  whole  concentrated  fire 
of  the  enemy  within  grape  distance, 

I  judged  it  expedient,  under  existing 
circumstances  (both  ships  being  full 
of  prisoners,  and  having  a  proportion 
of  men  absent  in  La  Renommee,  be¬ 
sides  sick  and  wounded,)  to  defer,  un¬ 
til  necessary,  risking  iiis  Majesty's 
ships. 

1  therefore  summoned  the  garrison 
and  frigate  to  immediately  surrender ; 
when,  afterthe  usual  intercourse  of  flag 
of  truce,  1  have  the  honour  to  inform 
you,  that  the  fort  of  Tamatave,  its  de¬ 
pendencies,  the  frigate,  and  vessels  in 
the  port,  together  with  the  late  garri¬ 
son  (a  detachment  of  the  forty-second 
regiment)  were  surrendered  to,  and 
taken  possession  of  by,  his  Majesty's 
ships  under  my  orders.  I  was  induced 
to  grant  the  terms  (a  copy  of  which, 
together  with  the  summons,  and  an¬ 
swer  thereto,  I  have  the  honour  to  en¬ 
close,)  in  order  to  tirevent  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  fort  of  Tamatave,  the  fri¬ 
gate,  and  vessels — a  measure  they  in¬ 
tended  to  adopt.  The  enemy's  frigate 
proves  to  be  la  Nereide  (one  of  the 
finest,  only  two  years  old)  of  44  guns, 
and  470  men  (200  of  whom  are  choice 
troops,)  commanded  by  Capitaine  le 
Maresquier,  Member  de  la  Legion 
d'  Honneur,  who  fell  inthcactionofthe 
20th  inst.  in  which  she  suffered  very 
considerably,  having  ISO  men  killed 
and  wounded.  She  was  much  enga- 

fed  by  the  Phabe.  The  crew  of 
.a  Nereide,  together  with  the  French 
garrison  of  Tamatave,  I  intend  sending 
2u 
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to  the  Maaritius  as  soon  as  possible,  50 
excepted,  who  are  too  severely  wound¬ 
ed  to  survive  removal.  The  whole  de¬ 
tachment  of  his  Majesty’s  22d  regi¬ 
ment  retaken,  being  ill  of  the  endemic 
fever  of  this  country,  I  mean  to  em¬ 
bark  on  board  the  Nereide,  so  soon  as 
she'  is  in  a  state  to  receive  them ;  when, 
after  having  dismantled  the  fort,  and 
embarked  the  guns,  &c.  1  shall  pro¬ 
ceed  with  her  under  convoy  to  the  Mau¬ 
ritius,  in  company  with  the  Phoebe.— 
1  have  the  honour  to  be,&c. 

(Signed)  C.  M.  Schombero, 
Captain. 

‘Captain  Beaver,  his  Majesty’s 
ship  Nisus,  senior  officer 
at  the  Isle  of  France. 

Hit  Britannic  Majesty's  ship  Astrea,  off 
Tamatave,  May  35, 1811. 

Sir, — La  Nereide  has  been  defend¬ 
ed  in  a  brave  manner :  La  Renommee 
and  Clorinde  have  struck  after  a  brave 
defence,  in  which  Captain  Roquebert 
fell,  and  Major  Barrois  was  severely 
wounded ;  1  therefore  call  upon  you, 
for  the  sake  of  humanity,  to  surren¬ 
der  immediately  to  his  Britannic  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  ships  under  my  orders. 

Nothing  can  justify  an  unnecessary 
effusion  of  blood ;  1  hope  in  conse¬ 
quence  to  have  an  immediate  answer. 
1  have  the  honour  to  be,&c. 
(Signed)  C.  M.  Schombero, 
Captain. 

To  the  officer  command¬ 
ing  the  French  frigate 
Nereide. 

(translatiok.) 

On  board  hit  Imperial  Majesty’s  frigate 
hereide,  Tamatave,  May  28, 1811, 

Sir, — 1  am,  as  well  as  yourself,  able 
to  estimate  the  situation  in  which  I  am 
placed.  It  is  flattering  to  me  to  have 
deserved  your  praises,  by  my  defence 
of  the  ship  which  his  Imperial  Majesty 
has  been  pleased  to  entrust  to  roy 


charge.  I  shall  endeavour  to  pres^e 
her  for  his  service ;  or,  if  I  am  com¬ 
pelled  to  yield,  not  to  do  so  inglori- 
ously.  I  am  sensible  of  the  weight 
of  the  proposals  you  are  .pleased  to 
make  to  me  ;  but  I  must  observe  to 
you,  sir,  that  it  would  be  dishonourable 
for  me  to  accept  them.  I  should  also 
be  desirous  to  save  the  effusion  of 
blood,  but  my  duty  as  an  officer  pre- 
cedes  my  duty  as  a  man.  The  follow¬ 
ing,  sir,  are  therefore  the  only  and 
unalterable  conditions  I  can  accede 
to  I  desire  that  my  staff,  my  ship’s 
company,  and  the  tnxms,  shw  have 
the  certain  assurance  of  returning  to 
their  own  country,  without  being  made 
prisoners  of  war.  The  wounded  shall 
remain  at  Tamatave,  to  be  there  taken 
care  ofby  a  French  surgeon.  The  fort 
and  the  frigate  shall,  upon  these  terms, 
be  delivers  up  to  you :  they  are  the 
only  terms  I  can  accept  t  I  trust  you 
will  feel  how  painful  it  is  to  me  to  pro¬ 
pose  them  ;  and,  if  you  are  really  go¬ 
verned  by  the  dictates  of  humanitv, 
you  will  uso  feel  that  any  other  would 
be  dishonourable. 

Whatever  may  be  your  intentions, 
sir,  be  assured  that  my  conduct,  whe¬ 
ther  as  an  officer  or  as  a  man,  will  al¬ 
ways  have  for  its  object  to  command 
your  esteem. 

With  the  assurance  of  my  high  con¬ 
sideration,  sir,  &c. 

(Signed)  Foret. 
To  the  Commander  of 
the  English  squadron. 

Artidet  of  Capitulation  entered  itUt 
between  Charles  March  Schomberv, 
Esq.  Captain  of  his  Britannic  Ma- 
jesty*s  snip  Astrcea,  i*fc.  and  Mon¬ 
sieur  Poney,  Lieutenant  de  Vais- 
seau,  Chevalier  dela  Legion  df  Hon- 
newy  and  Capitaine  Commandant- 
qf  the  Frend  frigate  Nereidey  flf 
Tamatavey  May  1811. 

Art.  I.  The  Nereide  frigate,  toge¬ 
ther  with  all  the  vessels  and  property 
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«t  TunattTe^  the  fort,  See.  of  the  aaid 
'  place,  shall  1m  surrendered  without  in* 
jury  to  his  Britannic  Majesty’s  ships 
under  my  command. 

Art.  II.  The  officers,  crews,  and 
troops,  now  actually  at  Tamatave,  or 
on  board  the  Nereide,  shall  be  sent  as 
toon  as  possible  to  the  Mauritius,  and 
from  thence  be  conveyed  to  France 
without  being  considered  as  prisoners 
of  war }  the  officers  and  petty  officers 
only  shall  keep  their  swords. 

Art.  III.  The  wounded  shall  re- 
main  at  Tamatave  under  the  care  of  a 
French  surgeon,  until  they  are  recover¬ 
ed,  when  they  shall  be  sent  to  France 
by  the  first  opportunity. 

(Signed)  C.  M.  Schombbbo. 

PONEY. 


London  Gazette  Extraordinary. 

Monday^  Dec.  2. 

Captain  Hill,  aide-de-camp  to  Lieu¬ 
tenant-General  Hill,  arrived,  Decem¬ 
ber  1st,  at  the  Earl  of  Liverpool’s  of¬ 
fice  with  a  dispatch,  addressed  to  his 
lordship  by  General  Viscount  Welling¬ 
ton,  dated  Frenada,  6th  of  November, 
1811,  of  which  the  following  is  an 
eitract : — 

I  informed  your  lordship,  in  my 
dispatches  of  the  2Sd  and  SOth  of  Oc¬ 
tober,  of  the  orders  which  I  had  given 
to  Lieutenant-General  Hill  to  move 
into  Estremadura  with  the  troops  un¬ 
der  his  command,  and  with  his  progress 
to  the  26th  of  October. 

He  marched  on  the  27th  by  Aldea 
del  Cano  to  Alcuesca ;  and  on  the 
28th,  in  the  morning,  surprised  the 
enemy’s  troops  under  Genem  Girard 
at  Arroyo  del  Molino,  and  dispersed 
the  division  of  infantry  and  cavalry 
which  had  been  employed  under  the 
command  of  that  general,  taking  Ge¬ 
neral  Brune,  the  Due  d’Aremberg, 
and  about  one  thousand  three  hundred 
prisoners,  three  pieces  of  cannon,  See. 


and  having  killed  many  in  the  action 
with  the  enemy,  and  in  the  subsequent 
pursuit.  General  Girard  escaped, 
wounded ;  and,  by  all  accounts  which 
I  have  received.  General  Dubrocoskie 
was  killed. 

I  beg  to  refer  your  lordship  for  the 
details  of  Lieutenant-General  Hill’s 
operations  to  the  SOth  of  October,  to 
his  dispatch  to  me  of  that  date  from 
Merida,  a  copy  of  which  I  enclose.  1 
have  frequently  had  the  pleasure  to  re- 

{>ort  to  your  lordship  the  zeal  and  abi- 
ity  with  which  Lieutenant-General 
Hill  had  carried  into  execution  the 
operationsentrusted  to  his  charge ;  and 
I  have  great  satisfaction  in  repeating 
my  commendations  of  him,  and  of  the 
brave  troops  under  his  command,  upon 
the  present  occasion,  in  which  the  abi¬ 
lity  of  the  general,  and  the  gallantry 
and  discipline  of  the  officers  and  troops, 
have  been  conspicuous. 

I  send  with  General  Hill’s  dispatch 
a  plan  of  the  ground  and  of  the  opera¬ 
tions  on  the  28th  of  October,  by  Cap¬ 
tain  Hill,  the  general’s  brother,  and 
aide-de-camp,  who  attended  him  in  the 
action,  and  will  be  able  to  give  your  , 
lordship  any  further  details  which  you 
may  require.  I  beg  leave  to  recom¬ 
mend  him  to  your  protection. 

Merida,  Oct.  30, 181 1. 
My  Loro, — In  pursuance  of  the 
instructions  which  I  received  from  your 
lordship,  I  put  a  portion  of  the  troopa 
under  my  orders  in  motion  on  the  22d 
inst.  from  their  cantonments  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Portalegre,  and  ad¬ 
vanced  with  them  towards  the  Spanish 
frontier. 

On  the  23d  the  head  of  the  column 
reached  Albuquerque,  when  I  learnt 
that  the  enemy,  who  had  advanced  to 
Aliseda,  had  fallen  back  to  Arroyo 
del  Puerco,  and  that  the  Spaniards 
were  again  in  possession  of  Aliseda. 

On  the  24th,  I  had  a  brigade  of 
British  infantry,  half  a  brigade  of  Por- 
tugueze  artillery  (six  pounders,}  and 
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some  of  my  cavalry,  at  Aliseda  ;  and  Alcuesca  that  evening,  where  the 
the  remainder  of  my  cavalry,  another  troops  were  to  placed  as  to  be  out  of 
brigade  of  British  infantry,  and  half  a  sight  of  the  enemy,  and  no  fires' were 
brigade  of  Portugueze  six>pounders,  allowed  to  be  made.  On  my  arrival 
at  Casa  de  Cantillana,  about  a  league  at  Alcuesca,  which  is  within  a  league 
distant.  of  Arroyo  del  Molino,  every  thing 

On  the  25th,  the  Count  de  Penne  tended  to  confirm  me  in  my  opinion 
Villamour  made  a  reconnoissance  with  that  the  enemy  was  not  only  in  total 
his  cavalry,  and  drove  the  enemy  from  ignorance  of  my  near  approach,  hut 
Arroyo  del  Puerca.  The  enemy  re-  extremely  off  his  guard ;  and  I  de- 
tired  to  Malpertida,  which  place  he  oc-  termined  upon  attempting  to  surprise, 
cupied  as  an  advanced  post,  with  about  or  at  least,  to  bring  him  to  action,  be. 
three  hundred  cavalry  and  some  infan-  fore  he  should  march  in  the  morning ; 
try,  his  main  body  ^ing  still  at  Ca-  and  the  necessary  dispositions  were 
ceres.  made  for  that  purpose. 

On  the  26th  atday-break,  the  troops  The  town  ot  Arroyo  del  Molino  is 
arrived  at  Malpertida,  and  found  that  situated  at  the  foot  of  one  extremity 
the  enemy  had  left  that  place,  i-etiring  of  the  Sierra  of  Montanches  ;  the 
towards  Caceres,  followed  by  a  small  mountain  running  from  it  to  the  rear, 
party  of  the  2d  hussars,  who  skirmish-  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  almost  every 
cd  with  his  rear-guard.  I  was  shortly  where  inaccessible,  the  two  points  be- 
afterwards  informed  that  the  whole  of  ing  about  two  miles  asunder.  The 
the  enemy’s  force  had  left  Caceres ;  Truxillo  road  runs  round  that  to  the 
but  the  want  of  certainty  as  to  the  di-  eastward. 

rection  he  had  taken,  and  the  extreme  The  road  leading  from  the  town  to 
badness  of  the  weather,  induced  me  to  Merida  runs  at  right  angles  with  that 
halt  the  Portugueze  and  British  troops  from  Alcuesca,  and  the  road  to  Me¬ 
at  Malpertida  for  that  night.  The  dellin  passes  between  those  to  Truxillo 
Spaniards  moved  on  to  Caceres.  and  Merida.  The  ground  over  which 

Having  received  certain  information  the  troops  had  to  manoeuvre  being  a 
that  the  enemy  had  marched  on  Torre  plain,  thinly  scattered  with  oak  and 
Mocha,  I  put  the  troops  at  Malpertida  cork  trees,  my  object  of  course  was  to 
in  motion  on  the  morning  of  the  27th,  place  a  body  of  troops  so  as  to  cutoff 
and  advanced  by  the  road  leading  to  the  retreat  of  the  enemy  by  any  of 
Merida,  through  Aldea  del  Cano  and  these  roads. 

Casa  de  Don  Antonio,  being  a  shorter  The  troops  moved  from  their  bivou- 
route  than  that  followed  by  the  enemy,  ack  near  Alcuesca,  about  two  o’clock 
and  which  afforded  a  hope  of  being  in  the  morning  of  the  28th,  in  one  co- 
able  to  intercept  and  bring  him  to  ac-  lumn  right  in  front,  direct  on  Arroyo 
tioB  ;  and  I  was  here  joined  by  the  del  Molino,  and  in  the  following  or- 
Spaniards  from  Caceres.  On  the  der: — Major-General  Howard’s  bri- 
march,  I  received  information,  that  gade  of  infantry,  (1st  battalion  50th, 
the  enemy  had  only  left  Tone  Mocha  Tlst,  and  92d  regiments,  and  one  com- 
that  morning,  and  that  he  had  again  pany  of  the  60th  ;)  Colonel  Wilson’s 
halted  his  main  body  at  Arroyo  del  brigade,  (1st  battalion  28th,  2d  bat- 
Molino,  leaving  a  rear-guard  at  Alba-  talion  34th,  and  2d  batfhlion  89th, 
la,  which  was  a  satisfactory  proof  that  and  one  company  of  the  60th,)  6th 
he  was  ignorant  of  the  movements  of  Portugueze  regiment  of  the  line,  and 
the  troops  under  my  command.  6th  Ca^adores  under  Colonel  Ash- 

1  therefore  made  a  forced  march  to  worth,  the  Spanish  infantry  under  Bn- 
1 


/ 
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gidicr-General  Morillo,  Major-Gene- 
nJ  Long*!  brigade  of  cavalry  (2d  hus- 
urs,  9th  and  13th  light  dragoons,) 
and  the  Spanish  cavalry  under  the 
Conde  de  Penne  Villamour.  They 
moved  in  this  order  until  within  half  a 
mile  of  the  town  of  Arroyo  del  Moli< 
no,  when,  under  cover  of  a  low  ridge, 
the  column  closed,  and  divided  into 
three  columns.  Major-General  Ho¬ 
ward’s  brigade,  and  three  six-pounders 
under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Stewart,  sup¬ 
ported  by  Briradier-General  Morillo’s 
infantry,  the  left ;  Colonel  Wilson’s 
brigade,  the  Portugueze  infantry  un¬ 
der  Colonel  Ashworth,  two  six-poun¬ 
ders,  and  a  howitzer,  the  right,  under 
Major-General  Howard,  and  the  ca¬ 
valry,  the  centre. 

As  the  day  dawned,  a  violent  storm 
of  rain  and  thick  mist  came  on,  under 
cover  of  which  the  columns  advanced 
in  the  direction,  and  in  the  order  which 
had  been  pointed  out  to  them.  The 
left  column,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Stewart,  marched  direct  upon  the 
town  ;  the  71  st,  one  company  of  the 
60th,  and  the  92d  regiment,  at  quarter 
distance  ;  and  the  50th  in  close  co¬ 
lumn  somewhat  in  the  rear,  with  the 
guns  as  a  reserve. 

The  right  column,  under  Major- 
General  Howard,  having  the  S9th  re¬ 
giment  as  a  reserve,  broke  off  to  the 
right,  so  as  to  turn  the  enemy’s  left  ; 
and  having  gained  about  the  distance 
of  a  cannon-shot  to  that  flanh,  it 
marched  in  a  circular  direction  upon 
the  further  point  of  the  crescent  on  the 
mountain  above-mentioned. 

The  cavalry  under  Lieutenant-Ge¬ 
neral  Sir  William  Erskine,  moved  be¬ 
tween  the  two  columns  of  infantry 
ready  to  act  in  front,  or  move  round 
either  of  them,  as  occasion  might  re¬ 
quire. 

The  advance  of  our  columns  w'as 
unperceived  by  the  enemy,  until  they 
approached  very  near,  at  which  mo- 
Tnent  he  was  filing  out  of  the  town 
upon  the  Merida  road  ;  the  rear  of 


his  column,  some  of  his  cavalry,  and 
part  of  his  baggage,  being  still  in  it ; 
one  brigade  oihis  infantry  had  march¬ 
ed  for  Medellin  an  hour  before  day¬ 
light. 

The  71st  and  92d  regiments  char¬ 
ged  into  the  town  with  three  cheers, 
and  drove  the  enemy  every  where  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet,  having  a  few 
of  their  men  cut  down  by  the  enemy’s 
cavalry. 

The  enemy’s  infantry  which  had 
got  out  of  the  town,  had,  by  the  time 
these  regiments  arrived  at  the  extre¬ 
mity  of  it,  formed  into  tvfo  squares, 
with  the  cavalry  on  their  left  ;  the 
whole  were  posted  between  the  Me¬ 
rida  and  Medellin  roads,  fronting  Al- 
cucsca.  The  right  square  being  form¬ 
ed  within  half-musket-shot  of  the 
town,  the  garden-walls  of  .which  were 
promptly  lined  by  the  7l6t  light  in¬ 
fantry,  while  the  92d  regiment  filed 
out  and  formed  line  on  their  right, 
crpendicular  to  the  enemy’s  right 
ank,  which  was  much  annoyed  by 
the  well-directed  fire  of  the  7l8t.  In 
the  mean  time,  one  wing  of  the  50th 
regiment|occupied  the  town,  and  se¬ 
cured  the  prisoners  ;  and  the  otlier 
wing,  along  with  the  three  six-poun*- 
ders,  skirted  the  outside  of  it ;  the  ar¬ 
tillery,  as  soon  as  within  range,  firing 
with  great  effect  upon  the  squares. 

Whilst  the  enemy  was  thus  occu- 

?ied  on  his  right,  Major-General 
loward’s  column  continued  moving 
round  his  left ;  and  our  cavalry  ad¬ 
vancing,  and  crossing  the  head  of 
their  column,  cut  off  the  enemy’s  ca¬ 
valry  from  his  infantry,  charging  it 
repeatedly,  and  putting  it  to  the  rout. 
The  13th  light  dragoons,  at  the  same 
time,  took  possession  of  the  enemy’s 
artillery.  One  of  the  charges  made 
by  the  two  squadrons  of  the  2d  hus 
sars,  and  one  of  the  9th  light  dra¬ 
goons,  was  particularly  gallant ;  the 
latter  commanded  by  Captain  Gore, 
the  whole  under  Major  Busche,  of 
the  hussars.  I  ought  previously  t9 
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haTC  mentioned,  that  the  British  ca¬ 
valry  having,  through  the  darkness  of 
the  night  and  the  badness  of  the  road, 
been  somewhat  delayed,  the  Spanish 
cavalry,  under  the  Count  de  Penne 
Villamour,  was,  on  this  occasion,  the 
first  to  form  upon  the  plain,  and  en¬ 
gaged  the  enemy  until  the  British 
were  enabled  to  come  up. 

The  enemy  was  now  in  full  retreat, 
but  Major-General  Howard’s  column 
having  gained  the  point  to  which  it 
was  directed,  and  the  left  column  gain¬ 
ing  fast  upon  him,  he  had  no  resource 
but  to  surrender,  or  to  disperse  and 
ascend  the  mountain.  He  preferred 
the  latter,  and  ascending  near  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  ascent,  and 
which  might  have  been  deemed  inac¬ 
cessible,  was  followed  closely  by  the 
28th  and  34th  regiments  ;  wnilst  the 
S9th  regiment,  and  Colonel  Ash. 
worth’s  Portugueze  infantry,  follow, 
ed  round  the  foot  of  the  mountain  by 
the  Truxillo  road,  to  take  him  again 
in  flank.  At  the  same  time,  Briga¬ 
dier-General  Morillo’s  infantry  ascend¬ 
ed  at  some  distance  to  the  left,  with 
(he  same  view. 

As  may  be  imagined,  the  enemy’s 
^roops  were  by  this  time  in  the  utmost 
panic  ;  his  cavalry  was  flying  in  every 
oirection,  the  infantry  threw  away 
their  arms,  and  the  only  effort  of  either 
was  to  escape.  The  troops  under 
Major-General  Howard’s  command, 
as  well  as  those  he  had  sent  round  the 
point  of  the  mountain,  pursued  them 
over  the  rocks,  making  prisoners  at 
every  step,  until  his  own  men  became 
so  exhausted  and  few  in  number,  that 
it  was  necessary  for  him  to  halt  and 
secure  the  prisoners,  and  leave  the  far¬ 
ther  pursuit  to  the  Spanish  infantry 
under  General  Morillo  ;  who,  from 
the  direction  in  which  they  had  ascend¬ 
ed,  had  now  become  the  most  advan¬ 
ced;  the  force  General  Girard  had 
with  him  at  the  commencement,  which 
consisted  of  2,5()0  infantry,  and  600 
cavalry,  being  at  this  time  totally  dis¬ 


persed.  In  the  course  of  these  opera¬ 
tions,  Btigadier-Gcneral  CampbcU’l 
brigade  of  Portugueze  infantry,  the 
4th  and  10th  regiments,  and  the  18th 
Portugueze  infantry,  joined  from  Casa 
de  Don  Antonio,  where  they  had 
halted  fur  the  preceding  night;  and 
as  soon  as  I  judged  they  could  no 
longer  be  requia-d  at  the  scene  of 
action,  I  detached  them  with  the  bri¬ 
gade  consisting  of  the  50th,  Tlst, 
and  92d  regiments,  and  Major-General 
Long’s  brigade  of  cavalry,  towards 
Merida.  They  reached  St  Pedro  that 
night,  and  entered  Merida  this  morn¬ 
ing  ;  the  enemy  having,  in  the  course 
of  the  night,  retreated  from  hence  in 
great  alarm  to  Almendralego.  The 
Count  de  Penne  Villamour  formed  the 
advanced  guard  with  his  cavalry,  and 
had  entered  the  town  pi-evious  to  the 
arrival  of  the  British. 

The  ultimate  consequences  of  tbew 
operations  I  need  not  point  out  to 
^our  lordship ;  their  immediate  result 
IS  the  capture  of  one  general  of  cavalry 
(Brune),  one  colons  of  cavalry  (the 
Prince  D’Aremberg),  one  lieutenant- 
colonel  (chief  of  the  etat-major),  one 
aide-de-capip  of  General  Girard,  two 
lieutenant-colonels,  one  commissaire 
de  guerre,  thirty  captains  and  inferior 
officers,  and  upwards  of  one  thousand 
of  non-commissioned  officers  and  sol¬ 
diers,  already  sent  off  under  an  escort 
to  Portalegre  ;  the  whole  of  the  ene¬ 
my’s  artillery,  baggage,  and  commissa¬ 
riat,  some  magazines  of  com,  which 
he  had  collected  at  Caceres  and  Me¬ 
rida,  and  the  contribution  of  money 
which  he  had  levied  on  the  former 
town,  besides  the  total  dispersion  of 
Gen.  Girard’s  corps.  The  loss  of  the 
enemy  in  killed  must  also  have  been 
severe ;  while  that  on  our  side  was 
comparatively  trifling,  as  appears  by 
the  accompanying  return,  in  which 
your  lordship  will  lament  to  see  the 
name  of  Lieutenant  Strenuwitz,  aide- 
de-camp  to  Lieutenant-General  Sir 
.William  Erskine,  whose  extreme  gal- 
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hntry  led  him  into  the  midst  of  the 
enemy’s  cavalry*  and  occasioned  his 
being  taken  prisoner. 

Thus  has  ended  an  expedition,  which, 
although  not  bringing  into  play  to  the 
full  extent  the  gaUantry  and  spirit  of 
those  engaged,  will,  I  trust,  give  them 
a  claim  to  your  lordship’s  approbation. 
No  praise  of  mine  can  do  justice  to 
their  admirable  conduct ;  the  patience 
and  good'will  shewn  by  all  ranks  du* 
nng  forced  marches  in  the  worst  of 
weather  ;  their  strict  attention  to  the 
orders  they  received ;  the  preci^on 
with  which  they  moved  to  the  attack ; 
and  theirobedience  to  command  during 
the  action:  in  short,  the  manner  in 
which  every  one  has  performed  his 
duty  from  the  first  commencement  of 
the  operation,  merits  my  warmest 
thanks  ;  and  will  not,  1  am  sure,  pass 
unobserved  by  your  lordship. 

To  Lieutenant-General  Sir  William 
Erskine  I  must  express  my  obligations 
for  his  assistance  and  advice  upon  all 
occasions ;  to  Major-General  Howard, 
who  dismounted  and  headed  his  troops 
up  the  difficult  ascent  of  the  Sierra, 
and  throughout  most  ably  conducted 
his  column  ;  and  to  Major-Gen.  Long, 
for  his  exertions  at  the  head  of  his 
brigade,  I  feel  myself  particularly  in¬ 
debted.  I  must  also  express  my  obli¬ 
gations  to  Colonel  Wuson,  Colonel 
Ashworth,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Stewart,  commanding  brigades,  for 
the  able  manner  in  which  they  led 
them  }  Lieutenant-Colonel  Cameron, 
the  Hon.  Lieutenant-Col.  Cadogan, 
the  Hon.  Lieut.-Colonel  Abercromby, 
and  Lieut.-Colonels  Fenwick,  Muter, 
and  Lindsay,  M^ors  Harrison  and 
finsche.  Major  Parke,  commanding 
the  light  companies,  and  Capt.  Gore, 
commanding  the  9th  light  dragoons. 
Major  Hartmann,  commanding  the  ar¬ 
tillery,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Grant  and 
Major  Birmingham  of  the  Portu- 
gueze  service.  Captain  Arresaga,  of 
w  Portugueze  artillery,  whose  guns 


did  so  much  execution,  severally  merit 
my  warmest  approbation  by  their  con¬ 
duct  ;  and  I  must  not  omit  to  mention 
the  exertions  made  by  Brigadier-Ge¬ 
neral  Campbell  and  his  troops,  to  ar¬ 
rive  in  time  to  give  their  assistance. 

General  Giron,  the  chief  of  General 
Castanos’s  staff,  and  second  in  com¬ 
mand  of  the  5th  Spanish  army,  has 
done  me  the  honour  to  accompany  me 
during  these  operations  ;  and  I  feel 
much  indebted  to  him  for  his  assistance 
and  valuable  advice. 

Brigadier-Gen.  the  Count  de  Penne 
Vilkmour,  Brigadier-General  Morillo, 
Colonel  Downie,  and  the  Spanish  of¬ 
ficers  and  soldiers  in  general,  have  con¬ 
ducted  themselves  in  a  manner  to  excite 
my  warmest  approbation. 

To  Lieutenant- Colonel  Rooke,  as¬ 
sistant  adjutant-general,  and  LieuU- 
Col.  Offency,  assistant  quarter-master- 
general,  for  the  able  manner  in  which 
^ey  have  conducted  their  departments ; 
and  also  for  the  valuable  assistance  and 
advice  which  I  have  at  all  times  re¬ 
ceived  from  them  ;  to  the  officers  of 
the  adjutant  and  quarter-master-gene¬ 
ral’s  departments ;  to  Captain  Squire, 
of  the  royal  engineers,  for  his  intelli¬ 
gence  and  indefatigable  exertions  du¬ 
ring  the  whole  operation ;  and  to 
Captain  Currie  and  my  personal  staff, 
my  warmest  thanks  are  due. 

This  dispatch  will  be  delivered  to 
your  lordship  by  Captain  Hill,  my 
first  aide-de-camp,  to  whom  1  beg  to 
refer  your  lordship  for  all  further  par¬ 
ticulars. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

(Signed)  R.  Hill,  Lieut.-Gen. 
To  Gen.  Vise.  Wellington. 

P.  S.  Since  writing  the  above  re¬ 
port,  a  good  many  more  prisoners  have 
Deen  made,  and  I  doubt  not  but  the 
whole  will  amount  to  thirteen  or  four¬ 
teen  hundred, 

Brigadier-General  Morillo  has  just 
returned  from  the  pursuit  of  the  dis¬ 
persed,  whom  he  followed  foe  eight 
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leagues.  He  reports,  that  besides 
those  killed  in  the  plain,  upwards  of 
six  hundred  dead  were  found  in  the 
woods  and  mountains. 

General  Girard  escaped  in  the  di> 
rection  of  Serena,  with  two  or  three 
hundred  men,  mostly  without  arms, 
and  is  stated  by  his  own  aide>de-camp 
to  be  wounded. 

Return  of  hilled,  'mounded,  and  mmins, 
of  a  corps  of  the  army  under  the 
command  of  General  yisrount  Wel¬ 
lington,  K.  B.  commander  of  the 
jbrees,  under  the  immediate  orders 
of  Lieutenant-General  R.  HUl,  en- 
gaged  with  the  French  near  Arroyo 
del  Molino,  on  the  o/"  October, 

■ 

Total  British  loss — 7  rank  and  file, 
5  horses,  killed  ;  1  lieutenant-colonel, 
2  majors,  4  captains,  4  serjeants,  47 
rank  and  file,  1 1  horses,  wounded  ;  1 
general  staff,  missing. 

Total  Portugueze  loss — 6  rank  and 
file  wounded. 

London  Gazette  Extraordinary. 

Tuesday,  Dec.  17. 

Letter  from  Lieutenant-General  Sir 
Samuel  Aucfimuty  to  Lord  Minto, 
Governor-  General  of  India. 

Head -quarter*,  Wcltcvrccde, 
August  ai,  1811. 

My  Lord, — After  a  short  but  ar¬ 
duous  campaign,  the  troops  you  did 
me  the  honour  to  place  under  my  or¬ 
ders  have  taken  the  capital  of  Java, 
have  assaulted  and  carried  the  enemy’s 
formidable  works  at  Cornelis,  have 
defeated  and  dispersed  their  collected 
force,  and  have  driven  them  from  the 
kingdoms  of  Bantam  and  .Tacatra. 
This  brilliant  success  over  a  well-ap¬ 
pointed  and  disciplined  force,  greatly 
superior  in  numbers,  and  in  every  re¬ 
spect  well  equipped,  is  the  result  of 
t  he  great  zeal,  gallantry,  and  discipline 


of  the  troops }  qualities  wliich  they* 
have  possessed  in  a  degree  certainly 
never  surpassed.  It  is  my  duty  to  lay 
before  your  lordship  the  details  of  their 
success  ;  but  it  is  not  in  my  power  to 
do  them  the  justice  they  deserve,  or  to 
express  how  much  their  country  is  in- 
debtedto  them  for  their  great  exertions. 

Your  lordship  is  acquainted  with 
the  reasons  that  induced  me  to  attempt 
a  landing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ba¬ 
tavia.  It  was  effected  without  oppo¬ 
sition  at  the  village  of  Chillingching, 
twelve  miles  east  of  the  city,  on  the 
4th  inst.  My  intention  was  to  pro¬ 
ceed  from  thence  by  the  direct  road  to 
Cornelis,  where  the  enemy’s  force  was 
said  to  be  assembled  in  a  strongly  for¬ 
tified  position,  and  to  place  the  city 
of  Batavia  in  my  rear,  from  whence 
alone  I  could  expect  to  derive  supplies 
equal  to  the  arduous  contest  we  w’ere 
engaged  in.  As  some  time  was  requi¬ 
red  to  make  preparations  for  an  in¬ 
land  movement,  I  judged  it  proper  to 
reconnoitre  the  road  by  the  coast  lead¬ 
ing  to  Batavia,  and  observe  how  far  it 
would  be  practicable  to  penetrate  by 
that  route.  I  was  aware  that  it  was 
extremely  strong,  and,  if  well  defend¬ 
ed,  nearly  impracticable.  Advancing 
with  part  of  the  army,  I  had  the  sa- 
tisfaction  to  find  that  it  was  not  dis¬ 
puted  with  us  ;  and  the  only  obstacle 
to  our  progress  was  occasioned  by  the 
destruction  of  the  oridge  over  the  An- 
jol  river,  I  approached  the  river  on 
the  6th,  and  observing,  during  that 
evening,  a  large  fire  in  Batavia,  I  con¬ 
cluded  it  was  the  intention  of  the  ene¬ 
my  to  evacuate  the  city ;  and  with  this 
impression  I  directed  the  advance  of 
the  army,  under  Colonel  Gillespie,  to 
pass  the  river  in  boats  on  the  succeed¬ 
ing  night.  They  lodged  themselves 
in  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  and  a  tem¬ 
porary  bridge  was  hastily  constructed 
on  the  morning  of  the  8th,  capable  of 
supporting  light  artillery.  On  that 
day  the  burghers  of  Batavia  applied^ 
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for  protection,  snd  surrendered  the 
citj  without  opposition,  the  garrison 
having  retreated  to  Weltevreede. 

The  possession  of  Batavia  was  of  the 
utmost  importance.  Though  large 
store-houses  of  public  property  were 
burnt  by  the  enemy,  previous  to  their 
retreat,  and  every  effort  made  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  remainder,  we  were  fortunate 
in  preserving  some  valuable  granaries, 
and  other  stores.  The  city,  although 
abandoned  by  the  principal  inhabitants, 
was  filled  with  an  industrious  race  of 
people,  who  could  be  particularly  use¬ 
ful  to  the  army.  Provisions  were  in 
abundance,  and  an  easy  communica¬ 
tion  preserved  with  the  fleet. 

In  the  night  of  the  8th,  a  feeble  at¬ 
tempt  was  made  by  the  enemy,  to  cut 
off  a  small  guard  1  had  sent  for  the 
security  of  the  place  ;  but  the  troops 
of  the  advance  had,  unknown  to  them, 
reinforced  the  party  early  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  and  the  attack  was  repulsed.  The 
advance,  under  Colonel  Gillespie,  oc¬ 
cupied  the  city  on  the  9th. 

Very  early  on  the  morning  of  the 
10th,  1  directed  Col.  Gillespie,  with 
his  corps,  to  move  from  Batavia  to¬ 
wards  the  enemy’s  cantonment  at  Wel- 
tevreede,  supported  by  two  brigades 
of  infantry,  that  marched  before  break 
of  day  through  the  city  and  followed 
his  route.  The  cantonment  was  aban¬ 
doned,  but  the  enemy  were  in  force  a 
little  beyond  it,  and  about  two  miles 
in  advance  of  their  works  at  Cornells. 
Their  position  was  strong,  and  defend¬ 
ed  by  an  abbatis,  occupied  by  three 
thousand  of  their  best  troops,  and  four 

Sns  of  horse  artillery  ;  Colonel  Gil- 
pie  attacked  it  with  spirit  and  judg¬ 
ment  ;  and  after  an  obstinate  resist¬ 
ance,  carried  it  at  the  point  of  the  bay¬ 
onet,  completely  routed  their  force, 
and  took  their  guns.  A  strong  co¬ 
lumn  from  their  works  advanced  to 
their  support,  but  our  line  being  arri¬ 
ved,  they  were  instantly  pursued,  and 
driven  under  shelter  of  their  batteries. 


In  this  affair,  so  creditable  to  Col. 
Gillespie,  and  all  the  corps  of  the  ad¬ 
vance,  the  grenadier  company  of  the 
78th,  and  the  detachment  of  the  89th 
regiment,  particularly  distinguished 
themselves,  by  charging  and  capturing 
the  enemy’s  artillery.  Our  loss  was 
trifling,  compared  with  the  enemy’s, 
which  may  be  estimated  at  about  500 
men,  with  Brigadier-General  Alberti 
dangerously  wounded. 

Though  we  had  hitherto  been  suc¬ 
cessful,  beyond  my  most  sanguine  ex¬ 
pectations,  our  further  progress  be¬ 
came  extremely  difficult,  and  some¬ 
what  doubtful. 

The  enemy,  greatly  superior  in  num¬ 
bers,  w'as  strongly  entrenched  in  a  po¬ 
sition  between  the  great  river  Jacatra 
and  the  Sloken,  an  artificial  water¬ 
course,  neither  of  which  were  forda¬ 
ble.  This  position  was  shut  up  by  a 
deep  trench,  strongly  palisaded.  Se¬ 
ven  redoubts,  and  many  batteries, 
mounted  with  heavy  cannon,  occupied 
the  most  commanding  grounds  within 
the  lines.  The  fort  of  Cornelis  was  in 
the  centre,  and  the  whole  of  the  works 
were  defended  by  a  numerous  and  well- 
organized  artillery.  The  season  was 
too  far  advanced,  the  heat  too  violent, 
and  our  numbers  insufficient,  to  admit 
of  regular  approaches.  To  carry  the 
works  by  assault  was  the  alternative, 
and  on  tliat  1  decided.  In  aid  of  this 
measure,  I  erected  some  batteries,  to 
disable  the  principal  redoubts,  and  for 
two  days  kept  up  a  heavy  fire  from 
twenty  18-poundcrs,  and  eight  mortars 
and  howitzers.  Their  execution  waf 
great ;  and  I  had  the  pleasure  to  find, 
that  though  answered  atthecommeuce- 
ment  of  each  day,  by  a  far  more  nume¬ 
rous  artillery,  we  daily  silenced  their 
nearest  batteries,  considerably  disturb¬ 
ed  every  part  of  their  position,  and 
were  evidently  superior  in  our  fire. 

At  dawn  of  day  on  the  f^Gth,  the 
assault  was  made.  The  principal  at¬ 
tack  was  entrusted  to  that  gallant  and 
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experienced  officer.  Colonel  Gillespie. 
He  had  the  infantry  of  the  advance, 
and  the  grenadiers  of  the  line  with 
him,  and  was  supported  by  Colonel 
Gibbs,  with  the  59th  regiment  and  the 
4th  battalion  of  Bengal  volunteers. 
They  were  intending,  if  possible,  to 
surprise  the  redoubt.  No.  1,  construct, 
ed  by  the  enemy  beyond  the  Sloken, 
to  endeavour  to  cross  the  bridge  over 
that  stream  with  the  fugitives,  and 
then  to  assault  the  redoubts,  within 
the  lines  ;  Colonel  Gillespie  attack¬ 
ing  those  to  the  left,  and  Colonel 
Gibbs  to  the  right.  Lieutenant-Co¬ 
lonel  M‘Leod,  with  six  companies  of 
the  69th,  was  directed  to  follow  a 
path,  on  the  bank  of  the  great  river  : 
and  when  the  attack  had  commenced 
on  the  Sloken,  to  endeavour  to  possess 
himself,  of  the  enemy's  left  redoubt. 
No.  2.  Major  Tule,  with  the  flank 
corps  of  the  reserve,  reinforced  by  two 
troops  of  cavalry,  four  guns  of  horse 
artillery,  two  companies  of  the  69th, 
and  the  grenadiers  of  the  reserve,  was 
directed  to  attack  the  corps  at  Cam- 
porg  Maylayo,  on  the  west  of  the  great 
river,  and  endeavour  to  cross  the  bridge 
at  that  post. 

The  remainder  of  the  army,  under 
Major-general  Wetherall,  was  at  the 
batteries,  where  a  column,  under  Co¬ 
lonel  Wood,  consisting  of  the  78th  regi¬ 
ment,  and  the  .'jth  volunteer  battalion, 
was  directed  to  advance  against  the 
enemy  in  front,  and  at  a  favourable 
moment,  when  pressed  by  the  other  at¬ 
tacks,  to  force  his  way,  if  practicable, 
and  open  the  position  for  the  line. 

The  enemy  was  under  arms,  and 
prepared  for  the  combat ;  and  Ge¬ 
neral  Jansens,  the  commander  in  chief, 
was  in  the  redoubt  where  it  commen¬ 
ced.  Colonel  Gillespie,  after  a  long 
detour  through  a  close  and  intricate 
country,  came  on  their  advance,  routed 
it  in  an  instant,  and  with  a  rapidity 
never  surpassed,  under  a  heavy  fire  of 
grape  and  musquetry,  possessed  him¬ 


self  of  the  advanced  redoubt.  No.  S. 
He  passed  the  bridge  with  the  fugi¬ 
tives,  under  a  tremendous  fire  ;  and  as¬ 
saulted,  and  carried  with  the  bayonet, 
the  redoubt.  No.  4.  after  a  very  obsti¬ 
nate  resistance.  Here  the  two  divi¬ 
sions  of  the  column  separated.  Colo¬ 
nel  Gibbs  turned  to  the  right,  and  with 
the  59th  and  part  of  78th,  who  had 
now  forced  their  way  in  front,  carried 
the  redoubt.  No.  1.  A  tremendous 
explosion  of  the  magazine  of  this  work 
(  whether  accidental  or  designed  is  not 
ascertained)  took  place  at  the  instant 
of  its  capture,  and  destroyed  a  number 
of  gallant  officers  and  men,  who  at  the 
moment  were  crowded  on  its  ramparts, 
which  the  enemy  bad  abandoned.  The 
redoubt.  No.  %  against  which  Lieu¬ 
tenant-colonel  M'Leod’s  attack  was 
directed,  was  carried  in  a  ^lant  stylet 
and,  1  lament  to  state,  that  most  va¬ 
liant  and  experienced  officer  fell  at  the 
moment  of  victory.  The  front  of  the 
position  was  now  open,  and  the  troops 
rushed  in  from  every  quarter. 

During  the  operations  on  the  right, 
Colonel  Gillespie  pursued  his  advan¬ 
tage  to  the  left,  carrying  the  enemy’s 
redoubts  towards  the  rear ;  and  being 
joined  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  M'Leo^ 
of  the  59th,  with  part  of  that  corps, 
he  directed  him  to  attack  the  park  of 
artillery,  which  that  officer  carried  in 
a  most  masterly  manner,  putting  to 
flight  a  body  of  the  enemy’s  cavalry 
that  formed  and  attempted  to  defend 
it.  A  sharp  fire  of  musquetry  was 
now  kept  up  by  a  strong  body  of  the 
enemy,  who  had  taken  post  in  the  lines 
in  front  of  Fort  Cornelia ;  but  were  dri¬ 
ven  from  them,  the  fort  taken,  and 
the  enemy  completely  dispersed.  They 
were  pursued  by  Colonel  Gillespie, 
with  the  1 4th  regiment,  a  party  of  Se¬ 
poys,  and  the  seamen  from  the  batte¬ 
ries,  under  Captain  Sayer,  of  the  royal 
navy.  By  this  time  the  cavalry  and 
horse  artillery  had  elfected  a  passage 
through  the  lines,  the  former  corn- 
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Banded  by  Major  Travers,  and  the 
latter  by  Captain  Noble ;  and,  with 
the  gallant  colonel  at  their  head,. the 
pursuit  was  continued,  till  the  whole 
of  the  enemy’s  army  was  killed,  taken, 
or  dispersed. 

Major  Tule’s  attack  was  equally  spi¬ 
rited,  but  after  routing  the  enemy’s 
force  at  Camporg  Maylayo,  and  kill¬ 
ing  many  of  them,  he  found  the  bridge 
on  lire,  and  was  unable  to  penetrate 
forther. 

I  have  the  honour  to  enclose  a  re¬ 
turn  of  the  loss  sustained,  from  our 
landing  on  the  4th  to  the  26th  inclu¬ 
sive  :  sincerely  I  lament  its  extent,  and 
the  many  valuable  and  able  officers  that 
have  unfortunately  fallen ;  but  when 
the  prepared  state  of  the  enemy,  their 
numbers,  and  the  strength  of  their  po¬ 
sitions,  are  considered,  I  trust  it  will  not 
be  deemed  heavier  than  might  be  ex¬ 
pected.  Their’s  has  greatly  exceeded 
It.  In  the  action  of  the  26th,  the 
numbers  killed  were  immense,  but  it 
has  been  impossible  to  form  any  accu¬ 
rate  statement  of  the  amount.  About 
1(XX)  have  been  buried  in  the  works, 
multitudes  were  cut  down  in  the  re¬ 
treat,  the  rivers  are  choked  up  with 
dead,  and  the  huts  and  woods  were 
filled  with  the  wounded,  who  have 
since  expired.  We  have  taken  near 
5000  prisoners,  among  whom  are  three 
general  officers,  34  field  officers,  ?0 
captains,  and  150  subaltern  officers. 
General  Jansens  made  his  escape  with 
difficulty,  during  the  action,  and  reach¬ 
ed  Buitenzorg,  a  distance  of  30  miles, 
with  a  few  cavalry,  the  sole  remains 
of  an  army  of  10,000  men.  This  place 
he  has  since  evacuated,  and  fled  to 
the  eastward.  A  detachment  of  our 
troops  is  in  possession  of  it. 

The  superior  discipline  and  invin¬ 
cible  courage,  which  have  so  highly 
distinguished  the  British  army,  were 
never  more  fully  displayed  ;  and  I  have 
the  heartfelt  pleasure  to  add,  that  they 


have  not  been  clouded  by  any  acts  of 
insubordination. 

I  have  the  honour  to  enclose  a  copy 
of  the  orders  I  have  directed  to  be  is¬ 
sued,  thanking  the  troops  in  general 
for  their  services,  and  particularizing 
some  of  the  officers,  who,  from  their 
rank  or  situations,  were  more  fortunate 
than  their  equally  gallant  companions, 
in  opportunities  of  distinguishing  them¬ 
selves,  and  serving  their  sovereign  and 
their  country.  But  I  must  not  oiAit 
noticing  to  your  lordship  the  very  par¬ 
ticular  merit  of  Colonel  Gillespie,  to 
whose  assistance  in  planning  the  prin¬ 
cipal  attack,  and  to  whose  gallantry, 
energy,  and  judgment  in  executing  it, 
the  success  is  greatly  to  be  attributed. 

To  the  general  staff  of  the  army,  as 
w'ell  as  my  own  staff,  I  feel  myself 
particularly  indebted.  The  profes¬ 
sional  knowledge,  zeal,  and  activity  of 
Colonel  Eden,  quarter-master-general, 
have  been  essentially  useful  to  me } 
but  I  cannot  express  how  much  I  have 
benefited  by  the  able  assistance  and 
laborious  exertions  of  Colonel  Agnew, 
the  adjutant-general,  an  officer  whose 
active  and  meritorious  services  have 
frequently  attracted  the  notice  and  re¬ 
ceived  the  thanks  of  the  governments 
in  India. 

It  is  with  particular  pleasure  I  as¬ 
sure  your  lordship,  that  1  have  recei¬ 
ved  the  most  cordial  support  from 
the  Hon.  Rear-Admiral  Stopford  and 
Commodore  Broughton,  during  the 
period  of  their  commanding  the  squa¬ 
dron.  The  former  was  pleased  to  al¬ 
low  a  body  of  500  seamen,  under  that 
valuable  officer  Captain  Sayer,  of  the 
Leda,  to  assist  at  our  batteries.  Their 
services  were  particularly  useful ;  and 
I  have  the  satisfaction  to  assure  you, 
that  both  the  artillery  and  engineers 
were  actuated  by  the  same  zeal,  in 

f>erforming  their  respective  duties,  that 
las  been  so  conspicuous  in  all  ranks 
and  departments,  though  from  the  de- 
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ficicDcj  of  the  means  at  their  disposal, 
their  operations  were  unavoidably  em« 
barrassed  with  uncommon  difficulties. 

I  have  tne  honour  to  be,  &c, 
(Signed)  S.  Aucumuty, 

Lieut.  Gen. 

General  return  of  the  killed^  vooundedt 
and  missingt  of  the  army,  command¬ 
ed  by  his  Excellency  Sir  Samuel 
Auchmuty,  since  its  landing  on  the 
island  of  Java  on  the  \th  of  August, 
1811,  till  the  2&h  of  August,  1811; 
since  vohen  no  casualties  have  oc¬ 
curred. 

Total  killed,  Europeans,  1  lieut.- 
colonel,  3  captains,  9  lieutenants,  2 
ensigns,  2  stafF-seijeants,  6  Serjeants, 
91  rank  and  file' ;  natives,  2  jemiudars, 
2  havildars,  23  rank  and  file. 

Total  wounded,  Europeans,  Slicut.* 
colonels,  2  majors,  14  captains,  36 
lieutenants,  7  ensigns,  1  stafT-serjeant, 
32  Serjeants,  2  drummers,  513  rank 
smd  file ;  natives,  2  subildars  or  scrangs, 
4  jemindars,  9  havildars,  1  drummer, 
107  rank  and  file. 

Total  missing,  13  rank  and  file. 
Total  horses,  14  killed  ;  21  wound. 
ed{  S  missing. 

(Signed)  P.  A.  Agnew, 

Adjutant-  General. 

Memorandum  of  the  number  and  rank 
of  officers  prisoners  of  war. 

3  brigadiers,  5  colonels,  4  majors, 
21  lieut..colonrls,  1  commissary  ot  war 
1  St  class,  1  assistant'commissary  of  war 
1st  class,  2  assistant'commissarics  of 
war  2d  class,  70  captains,  134  lieu* 
tenants,  7  Amboynese  lieutenants,  3 
native  lieutenants,  5  sub-adjutants,  1 
cadet. 

N.  B.  From  the  number  of  pri¬ 
soners  hourly  arriving,  and  the  many 
wounded,  whom  it  has  not  yet  been 
possible  to  collect,  the  actual  num¬ 
ber  of  prisoners  must  considerably 
exceed  the  above  statement,  which 
includes  the  commandants  of  cavalry, 


artillery,  and  engineers  of  the  army  of 
Java,  with  three  aides-de-camp  of  the 
Governor-general  and  Commandant-in¬ 
chief. 

(Signed)  P.  A.  Agnbw, 

Adj.  Gen. 

Head-quarters,  Weltevreedc, 

August  31, 1811. 

Return  of  ordnance  found  in  the  cita¬ 
del  am  arsenal  at  Batavia  and  WeU 
tevreede,  and  taken  between  the  10f4 
and  26fA  of  August  by  the  army 
under  the  command  qf  Lieutenant- 
General  Sir  Samuel  Auchmuty. 

I  n  the  citadel  of  Batavia  on  the  8th 
of  August,  50  brass  guns,  180  iron 
guns,  230  iron  and  brass  cannons  and 
mortars,  4000  shot,  280  shells. — In 
the  arsenal  at  Weltevreede,  on  the  10th, 
G4  brass  guns,  30  brass  mortars,  1 
brass  howitzer,  213  iron  guns,  308 
iron  and  brass  cannons  and  mortars, 
18,897  shot,  20,496  shells.— Field- 
pieces  of  horse  artillery,  taken  in  the 
actions  on  the  10th  of  August,  4  brass 
guns. 

Taken  in  Comelis  the  26th  of  Au¬ 
gust.— Horse  artillery,  with  limber, 
&c.  taken  in  field  of  battle,  24  brass 
guns,  5  brass  howitzers,  29  iron  and 
brass  cannons  and  mortars.— In  the  ar¬ 
senal,  23  brass  guns,  2  brass  mortars, 
1 1  brass  howitzers,  10  iron  guns,  46 
iron  and  brass  cannons  and  mortars. — 
On  the  batteries,  41  brass  guns,  Sbrass 
mortars,  2  brass  howitzers,  101  iron 
guns,  130  iron  and  brass  cannons  and 
mortars. 

Total,  209  brass  guns,  35  brass  mor¬ 
tars,  19  brass  howitzers,  504  iron  guns, 
743  iron  and  brass  cannons  and  mor¬ 
tars. 

(Signed)  P.  A.  Agnew, 

Adj.-Gen. 

Head-quarters,  Weltevreede, 

August  31,  1811. 

N.  B.  Shot  and  shells  not  counting, 
in  great  quantity. 
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LONDON  BILL  op  CHRISTENINGS  and  BURIALS. 

I  ^ 

FROM 


Dec.  1810,  TO  Dec.  181L' 


Males 

Females 


Chrittened. 
.  10,443  I 

.  10,202  I 


In  all 


20,645 


Males 

Females 


Buried, 

8,868  j  j  ^ 
8,175  I  “ 


17,04» 


Whereof  have  died. 

Under  two  years  of  age  .  .  .  5106  Sixty  and  seventy . 1385 

Between  two  and  five  ....  1638  Seventy  and  eighty  .  .  .  ...  1038 

Five  and  ten .  654  Eighty  and  ninety  .....  449 

Ten  and  twenty  . .  509  Ninety  and  a  hundred  ....  56 

Twenty  and  thirty . 1931  A  hundred  ........  1 

Thirty  and  forty  . 1641  A  hundred  and  one .  1 

Forty  and  fifty .  1741  A  hundred  and  two  .....  1 

Fifty  and  sixty . 1591  A  hundred  and  three  .  .  .  .-  t 

Decreased  in  the  Burials  tliis  year  2,850. 


There  have  been  executed  in  the  city  of  Ixindon  1 4,  of  which  number  7  only  have 
beeu  reported  to  be  buried  within  the  bills  of  mortality. 


LOWESI*  and  highest  prices  of  stocks  for  each  month  in  1811 
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jin  jiccount  of  the  Or^nary  Revenues  and  Extraordinary  Resources 


HEADS  OF  REVENUE. 

Oro«*  Receipt 
within 
the  Year.  • 

Rate  per  Centum 
for  which  the 
Grou  Revenue 
was  collected. 

ORDINARY  REVENUES. 
Permanent  and  Annual  Taxes. 
Customs,  ...  Great  Britain, 

Excise,  ...  Great  Britain, 

Stamps,  ...  Great  Britain, 

Land  and  Assessed  Taxes,  -  Great  Britain, 

Post  Office,  ...  Great  Britain, 

Is.  in  the  Pound  on  Pensions  )  /...  t,.-*  • 
and  Salaries,  5 

6d.  in  the  Pound  on  Pensions  ?  t,  • 

and  Salaries,  J  Gt.  Britain, 

Haekney  Coaehes,  .... 

Hawkers  and  Pedlars,  ... 

Total  Permanent  and  Annual  Duties,  - 

Small  Branehes  of  the  Hereditary  Revenue, 
Alienation  Fines,  .... 

Post  Fines,  -  -  -  . 

Seizures,  ..... 

Compositions  a  nd  Proffers 

Crown  Lands,  carried  forwiird  \ 
to  page  498,  -  ) 

L.  s.  d. 

9,676,009  4  74 

L.  s.  d.. 

7  14  9 

20,617,366  8  0 

3  6  11 

5,396,882  11  54 

2  14  3 

7,399,442  1  04 

3  17  1 

1,709,869  1  9\ 

21  12  2 

19,233  7  2J 

14  11 

17,650'  8  8| 

118 

30,909  0  0 

10  3  7 

23,282  18  11 

10  5  5 

44,890,600  1  9 

5  0  4 

8^71  10  0 

. 

2,032  5  0 

- 

26,044  6  10 

- 

595  4  1 1 

- 

82.307  16  2| 

- 

1 

PUBLIC  ACCOUNTS. 


conttitnting  the  Puilic  Income  rf  Great  Britain  for  the  Year  1811 


Drawback*,  Mana^ 
ment,  &c.  being  tlte 
Total  Payments  out  of 


Net  Produce  applica* 
ble  to  National 
Objects,  including  the 
Balances  of  1810. 


Rate  per  Centum 
.  for  wUch  the  Net 
Produce  of  the  Rcve= 
nue  was  collected. 


Management. 


the  Gross  Revenue. 


40,9d6,860  It)  10} 


9,570 

10 

9 

5,S57 

19 

lU 

96,014 

6 

li)i 

395 

4 

11 

85,858 

19 

0} 

4 

0 

Q 

98 

0 

3 

War  Taxes 
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jin  Recount  of  the  Ordinarjf  Rroenuet  and  ExtraonUuaiy  Renmnea 


HEADS  OF  REVENUE. 

OroM  Receipt 
within 
the  Year 

Rate  per  Centum 
for  which  the 
Grass  Revenue 
was  collected. 

Brought  forward — Crown  Lands, 

L.  t.  d. 
82,507  16  2J 

L.  $.  d. 

5  0  4 

EXTRAORDINARY  RESOURCES. 
f  Customs,  •  •  Great  Britain, 

S  Excise,  •  •  Great  Britain, 

H-j 

g  Property  Tax,  •  Great  Britain, 

L  Arrears  of  Income  Duty,  Ac. 

Lottcrj-,  Net  Profit,  (of  which  onc-titird  part  J 
'  is  lor  the  service  of  Ireland.)  -  J 

Monies  paid  on  Account  of  the  Interest  of) 
Loans  raised  tor  the  Service  of  irebnd,  ) 
On  Account  of  tl>c  Commissioners,  appoint-^ 
cd  by  Act  35  Geo.  III.  cap.  127,  and  37^ 
Geo.  III.  rip.  27,  fur  Issuing  Exchequer^ 
Bills  for  Grenada,  &c.  •  •  -  J 

Surplus  Fees  of  Regulated  Public  Offices, 

Surplus  Revenue  of  the  Isle  of  Man, 

On  Account  of  the  Interest,  Ac.  of  a  Loan  ) 
granted  to  the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal, ) 
Imprest  Muncy,  repaid  by  sundry  Public  ) 
Ac'countants,  Ac.,  including  Interest,  -  ) 
Other  Monies  paid  to  tlie  Public, 

Toi  al,  independent  of  Loans, 

Loans  paid  into  the  Excheipicr,  (of  which ' 
the  Sum  of  4,600,0001.  is  for  the  Service  1 
of  Ireland,)  »  -  -  -  -  _ 

Gbamd  Total,  •  •  £ 

3,013,723  2  4i 

. 

6,543,953  1  0 

13,220,355  4  5 

14,541  9  6l 

304,000  0  0 

2,752,796  11  10 

31,000  0  0 

73,324  17  iH 

1,595  0  8 

57,170  3  0 

40.301  9  7i 

50,476  0  9 

71,113,583  6  0 

16,636,375  3  9 

87,749,963  9  9 

• 

Whitehall^  Treatury  Chambers,  25th  Mmrch,  1812. 
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constituting  the  Public  Income  Great  Britain  for  the  Year  \%\\.~-~Continued. 


Charget  Drawbacks,  Manage*  Net  Produce  applica-  Rate  per  Centum 

of  ment,  &c.  being  the  ble  to  National  for  whieh  the  Net 

Management.  Total  Payments  out  of  Objects,  including  the  Produce  of  the  Reve> 
the  Gross  Revenue.  Balances  of  1810.  nue  was  collected. 


1105  4  6 


8,633,919 

0 

10 

6,434,964 

19 

n 

l3,437d»49 

19 

8i 

14,336 

5 

oi 

281,186 

8 

0 

*,732,796 

11 

10 

73,3*4  17  Hi 


1,595  O  8 


50,476  0  9 


6,0l7,8in(  U  Hi 


3,096,581  16  4  .  6,017,898  11  Hi  83,609,583  5  * 


Ri7.  Whartok. 
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Public  Expenditure  qfOreat  Britain Jbr  the  Year  ItW-^Centinued. 
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PUBLIC  ACCOUNTS. 


An  Account  of  the  Falue  of  all  Imports  into^  and  all  Exports  from^ 
Irelandt  for  three  Years,  ending,  5th  January  1812. 


Official  Value  of 


Official  Value 


Imports. 


Foreign 
and  Colonial 
Merchandize 
exported. 


S  L.  s.  d.  L.  c.  d. 

0 

g  Yearendingstb  Jan.  1810,  7,471.417  5  t  5,408,910  19  91  330,933  5  4 

0 

J  . 1811,  6,564,578  8  — i  5,471,012  15—^6517,472  16  1(4 

s 

I  .  1812,  7,231,603  15  10}  5,833,996  9  7}  2.56,415  4  9’ 


Kote^ — The  real  value  of  Irish  Proiliice  and  Manufactures 
exported  in  the  Year  ending  the  5th  of  January,  1812,  com* 
puted  at  the  Average  Prices  current,  amounted  to  .  .  .  2,11,567,219  15  lu 


Jnspector-GeneraTt  Office  of  Imports  and  Erjmrts,'/ 
CHstom-House,  DuUin,  '29th  February,  1812.  5 


H.  B.  Hautenviile. 


I 
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EDINBURGH,  ANNUAL  REGISTER,  1811. 

An  Account  the  Ordinary  Revenues  and  Extraordinary  Resources 


HEADS  or  REVENUE. 


ORDINARY  REVENUE: 


Ciixtomt, 

Excise, 

Stamps, 

Post  Office, 
Poundage  Fees, 
Pells  Fees, 
Casualties, 


Total  Ordinary  Revenue,  -  L. 

EXTRAORDINARY  RESOURCES: 
Gain  by  Exchange  on  sums  received  from  Great 
Britain,  .  .  .  .  . 

From  the  Commissioners  of  the  Navy,  on  ac. 
count  of  Advances  made  by  Sever^  Collect, 
ors  in  Ireland,  for  Seamen's  Wages,  &c. 
From  the  Paymasters  General,  on  account  of 
Advances  made  by  several  Collectors  in  Ire  • 
land  fur  Half-pay  to  reduced  Officers,  and 
Pensions  to  Officers  Widows  on  British  Esta¬ 
blishment,  .  .  .  . 

From  Great  Britai»,I)eing  One -third  of  the  Pro¬ 
fit  on  the  JyOtteries  of  1810,  .  .  - 

From  Several  County  T reasurers,  per  tlie  Re¬ 
ceiver-General  on  account  of  Fines  levied  on 
Parishes  for  deficiencies  in  their  proportion 
of  men  for  the  Militia,  -  .  -  . 

From  Several  Couuty  Treasurers,  per  the  Re¬ 
ceiver-General  on  account  of  Advances  made 
by  the  Treasury  for  improving  Post  Roads, 
From  the  Treasurer  of  the  County  of  Cavan, 
paid  to  the  Collector  of  Cavan  on  account  of 
Advances  made  by  the  Treasury  for  build¬ 
ing  a  new  Gaol  in  said  County, 

From  Great  Britain  in  part  of  Z4,500,000  Bri¬ 
tish,  for  the  Public  Service  in  Ireland,  pur¬ 
suant  to  51  Geo.  III.  c.  49,  .  -  - 

Other  monies  p  (id  to  the  Public, 
appropriated  DUTIES  FOR  LOCAL 
OBJECTS. 

l.inen  Manufacture,  -  .  -  - 

Improvement  of  Dublin,  -  -  - 

Repairs  of  the  Royal  Exchange  and  Commer¬ 
cial  Buildings, 

l.agan  Navigation,  .  •  .  - 

Inns  of  Court,  -  -  -  . 

Lighthouses,  .  -  .  - 


Loans  paid  into  the  Exchequer,  in  the  Year 
ended  the  5th  of  January,  1812,  - 

Grand  Total,  -  -  Z. 


Treasury  Chambers,  I'ebidJt,  1812. 

r> 


Gross  Receipt 

within  the 

Year. 

Z.  f. 

d. 

2,420,425  17 

2,244,961  1 

2 

743,619  2 

H 

205,265  19 

5 

25,.370  14 

24 

5,074  2 

l| 

2,926  19 

sj 

5,647,343  16 

1 

4,041  O 

9 

52,219  8 

oi 

3,337  13 

3i 

112,937  10 

0 

2,872  6 

14,913  4 

916  13 

9 

2,780,353  0 

10 

8,876  12  lOi 

88  18 

2 

10,216  15 

10 

1,843  17 

6 

.  5,624  10 

4 

1,391  0 

O 

18,262  18 

5 

8,665,239  6  lOjI 

3,127,246  6 

11,792,485  13 

Rate 

Per  Cemum 
for  uthich  the 
Gross  Revenue 
was  collected. 


14  8  24 
6  4  I]| 
53  12  84 
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instituting  the  Public  Income  of  Ireland  for  the  Tear  1811 


Charges 

of 

Management. 

Drawbacks, 
Manag^ement,  &c. 
being  the  Total  Pay¬ 
ments  out  of  the 
Gross  Revenue. 

Net  Produce 
applicable  to 
National  Objects, 
including  the 
Balances  of  1810. 

Rate 

Per  Centum 
for  which  the 
Net  Revenue  was 
collected. 

L.  t.  d. 
418,475  5  2l 
323,481  17  74 
46,020  0  0| 
110,095  18  4 

L.  t.  d. 
534,311  10  0 
489,201  9  104 
58,457  6  o| 
127,679  9  7| 

L.  t.  d. 

1,999,313  6  8 
2,515,783  1  34 
829,218  2  5| 
111,201  7  11 
25,370  14  24 
5,074  2  14 
2,926  19  3J 

L.  $.  d. 

20  18  Of 

16  16  9 

6  13  34 

115  13  7| 

898,073  1  3^ 

1,209,649  15  6 

5,488,887  13  Ilf 

-  -  - 

4,011  0  9 

.  .  . 

- 

52,219  8  Of 

•  •  • 

•  -  • 

3,337  13  3f 

* 

112,937  10  0 

2,872  6  2i 

.  -  . 

14,913  4  9f 

-  .  - 

.  -  . 

916  13  9 

, 

-  -  - 

• 

2,780,353  0  10 
8,876  12  lOj 

.  .  . 

.  -  . 

889  7  4 
10,266  17  2 

191  2  10 

1,992  15  6 

2,236  0  2 
4,224  11  9f 
1,391  O  0 
18,262  18  5 

e9S,C64  4  1^ 

1,211,642  11  0 

8,505,925  19  3f 

*  -  - 

3,127,246  6  Of 

t  898,254  4  l-J 

1,211,642  11  0 

11,633,172  5  lOf 

VOL.  IV.  TART  I. 
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EDINBURGH  ANNUAL  REGISTER,  1811, 
Public  Expenditure  of  Ireland  in  the  Year  1181. 


HEADS  or  EXPENDITURE. 


I.  For  Interest  on  the  Funded  DebtI  L.  t,  d, 
of  Ireland,  including  Annuities  fo; 

Lives  and  Terms  of  Years;  also  1  L  perj 
Cent,  for  the  Reduction  of  the  Capitali 
created  by  Loans  since  1797,  -  .14,391,264  10  — 

For  charge  of  Management  thereon,| 

There  was  also  applied  towards  the  Re¬ 
duction  of  the  National  Debt,  -  -I  67,635  8  4 


Whereef  was  applied  towards  the  Re 
dnetion  of  the  National  Debt, 

Total  on  account  of  Interest, 
Ditto,  for  Charge  of  Management, 
Ditto,  on  account  of  the  Reduction 
of  the  National  Debt, 

II.  For  Interest  on  Exchequer  Bills 

III.  Issues  for  the  separate  Service  of  Ire¬ 
land,  .... 

IV.  Issues  from  Appropriated  Funds  for 
Local  Purposes, 
f  Civil  List, 

V.  ^Pensions, 

pother  Permanent  Charges, 

VI.  Payments  in  Anticipation  or| 
Exchequer  Receipt  ; — ^viz. 

L.  s.  d. 

Bounties  from  Customs,  20,236  15 
Bounties  from  Excise,  37,973  1 4 


4,458,899 

18 

4 

1,4:K),800 

18 

71 

3,028,098 

19 

20,687 

9 

111 

1,430,800 

18 

Militia,  Deserters  Warrants,  &c. 


VII.  Ordnance, 

VIII.  Army. — Ordinary  service ;  viz. 

Regulars,  Militia, and  Volunteer  Corps,  2,052,625 
Commissariat  Establishment,  •  •  227,405 

Barracks,  -  -  -  .  442,885 

Staff  Officers  and  Officers  of  Garrisons,  85,885 
Half  Pay,  Supernumerary,  and  retired 

Officers,  -  -  -  .  28,647 

Officers’  Widows,  -  -  .  5,431 

Royal  Hospital,  Kilmainham,  -  •  76,544 

Public  Officers,  their  Deputies,  Clerks-. 

and  contingent  Expences,  -  -I  17,327 
Superannuated  Officers,  >  .|  3,830 


Extraordinary  Service, 


IX.  Miscellaneous  Services, 
Lastly,  Vote  or  Credit, 


Trfosurr/  Chamhert,  Dublin  Castle,! 
‘  Sd  March,  1812.  $ 


SUMS. 


141,615 

87,842 

219,078 


12  2j| 
—  9 
3  2i 


58,210 

92,005 


10  2 
9 


18  7| 

4  7i 
2  • 

5  2l| 


6  84 

4  1 
13  1 

9  11., 

l.>  io| 


2,940,56.3 

216,662 


—  3 
8  111 


L.  s.  d. 


20,687  9  11| 


448,535:16  2| 


150,215  19  7l| 
512,579  7  1 


[3,157,245  8  4|j 

728,440  14  8; 
172,568  3  2; 


Total,  -  L. 


s  d. 


4,479,587  8  SS 
18,451  5  — 

1,664,725  1  lll| 

28,276  IS  7 


k  169,585  9 


11,360,625  18  l| 


Q.  Cavendish. 
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An  Account  of  the  Value  of  all  Imports  into,  and  of  all  Exports from. 
Great  Britain,  for  Three  Years,  ending  the  5th  January,  1812. 


Official  Value  of  Imports : 

Official  Value  of  Exports; 

From 
Europe, 
Africa,  and 
America. 

From 

East  Indies 
and 
China. 

British 
Produce  and 
Manufac- 
.  tures. 

Foreign 

Merclun- 

dize. 

L." 

L. 

L. 

L. 

Year  ending  5th  January  1810, 

30,409,384 

3,363,025 

35,104,132 

15,182,768 

36,427,722 

4,708,413 

34,923,575 

10,946,284 

. 1812, 

24,525,071 

(•) 

24,109,931 

8,279,698 

Note. — The  real  Value  of  British  Produce  and  Manufac¬ 
tures,  exported  from  Great  Britain,  accordinf*  to  the  Average 
Prices  Current,  and  the  Declarations  of  the  Exporters,  in  the 
Year  ending  the  5th  of  January,  18l‘J,  amounted  to  .  .  X34, 917,281 


*  The  Account  of  Imports  from  the  East  Indies  and  China  cannot  yet 
be  stated* 

Custom-House,  London,! 

2Sd  AfarcA,  1813.  $ 

William  Irving, 
Inspector-General  of  the  Imports 
and  Exports  of  Great  Britain. 


END  OF  VOLUME  IV.  PART  I. 
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